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ADVEETISEMENT. 


Neablt  three  generations  bave  elapsed  since  the  '*  Letters  of 
Junius  "  were  first  published ;  and  it  may  be  safely  affirmed 
that,  during  this  long  ordeal,  no  contemporary  work  has  main- 
tained a  higher  estimation — has  received  more  marked  and 
uniform  approval  from  competent  literaiy  judges — or  has 
called  into  existence  so  many  commentators,  editors,  and 
investigators. 

As  Snere  is  little  in  the  subject  matter  of  these  famous 
epistles  that  could  confer  upon  them  such  enduring  celebrity, 
they  must  be  mainly  indebted  for  it  to  the  writer's  extra- 
ordinary powers,  the  varied  resources  of  which  have  enabled 
him,  with  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  genius,  to  dignify  and 
immortalize  that  which,  in  its  own  nature,  is  secondary  and 
perishable.  In  this  respect  Junius  stands  alone — he  is  the 
Napoleon  of  public  vmters ;  and,  like  the  author  of  the  first 
and  noblest  epic,  though  he  has  had  a  host  of  imitators,  he  is 
still  without  an  equal. 

The  Stakdabd  Libbaby  would  have  been  imperfect  had  it 
not  included  among  its  elect  the  most  celebrated  of  political 
gladiators.  The  very  complete  edition  now  submitted  to  the 
public  comprises  all  that  was  given  in  the  three  volumes  pub- 
lished in  1813  by  the  late  Mr.  Woodfall— indeed  all  that 
was  authentically  knovm  of  Junius  and  his  writings. 

To  specify  more  distinctly  the  merits  of  WoodfalFs  edition, 
now  reprinted  entire,  it  may  be  proper  to  enumerate  its  con- 
tents, which  are: — 1.  The  public  letters  of  Junius  as  revised 
and  annotated  by  himself,  and  published  collectively,  under  his 
direction,  subsequent  to  their  appearance  in  the  Public  Adver- 
tiser. 2.  A  collection  of  Miscellaneous  Letters,  ascribed  to 
Junius.  3.  His  private  notes  and  confidential  communica- 
tions with  Mr.  Woodfall  (published  only  after  they  had  been 
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VI  ADVERTISEMENT. 

preserved  in  honourable  privacy  for  forty  years).  4.  Illus- 
trative notes;  and  a  copious  Preliminary  Essay,  comprising  a 
critical  analysis  of  the  Letters,  and  an  examination  of  the 
various  claims  to  their  authorship. 

In  au  edition  already  so  complete  little  scope  yraa  left  for 
useful  enlargement.  Nevertheless,  even  in  this  respect,  some- 
thing has  been  contributed.  Besides  a  more  careful  discrimina- 
tion of  the  authentic  writings  of  Junius,  the  Editor,  by  the 
courtesy  of  the  present  proprietor  of  the  Junius  Mauuscripts, 
aud  the  abundant  materials  placed  at  his  disposal  by  the 
publisher,  has  been  enabled  to  present  further  illustrations. 
He  has  examined  the  formidable  array  of  ** inquiries"  with 
considerable  diligence,  and  the  reader  will  have  the  benefit 
of  the  little  that  is  to  be  gleaned  from  them^ 

But  his  most  critical  task  is  reserved  for  the  second  and 
concludiug  volume.  Junius  remains  at  least  unavowed.  The 
editor's  own  impression  as  to  the  authorship  is  strong,  based, 
he  thinks,  upon  adequate  testimony;  but  his  hero  and  his 
arguments  must  be  deferred  until  the  due  season  of  pub- 
lication. The  solemn  enunciation,  that  **  I  am  the  sole  de- 
positary of  my  own  secret,  and  it  shall  perish  with  me,"  has 
to  the  present  time  been  kept  inviolate. 

Since  the  present  volume  was  put  to  press,  the  publisher 
has  become  possessed  of  some  manuscripts  relative  to  Junius 
by  the  late  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  destined,  it  is  believed,  towards 
a  new  edition.  This  acute  scholar  had  devoted  his  mind  to 
the  subject  for  years,  and  has  drawn  up  an  ingenious  analysis, 
which  will  be  presented  to  the  reader  in  the  next  volume* 
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PRELIMINARY   ESSAY*. 


It  was  not  from  personal  vanity,  but  a  fair  estimate  of  his 
own  merit,  and  the  importance  of  the  subject  on  which  he 
wrote,  that  the  author  of  the  ensuing  letters  predicted  their 
immortality.  Their  matter  and  their  manner,  the  times  they 
describe,  and  the  talents  they  disclose,  the  poj^ularity  which 
attended  them  at  their  outset,  the  impression  they  produced 
on  the  public  mind,  and  the  triumph  of  most  of  the  doctrines 
they  inculcate,  all  equally  concur  in  stamping  for  them  a 
passport  to  the  most  distant  posterity. 

In  their  range  these  letters  comprise  a  period  of  about  five 
years;  from  the  middle  of  1767  to  the  middle  of  1772:  and 
never  has  the  history  of  this  country,  from  its  origin  to  the 
present  hour,  exhibited  a  period  of  equal  extent  that  more 
peremptorily  demanded  the  severe,  decisive,  and  overpower- 
ing pen  of  such  a  writer  as  Junius.    The  storms  and  tem- 

*  This  able  and  compreheiuiTe  Essay  on  Junius  and  his  Writings  wai 
affixed  to  Woodfidl's  edition  published  in  1812,  and  i»  ascribed  to  John 
Mason  GK>od,  a  physician  and  miscellaneous  writer  of  eminence^  who  died 
Jan.  2, 1829.  Of  its  purport  and  the  views  of  the  writer  some  obserrations 
by  the  present  editor  will  be  found  at  the  end.  The  commencement  of  the 
second  paragraph  requires  present  explanation.  The  Letters  qf  Juniut  as 
acknowledged  by  him,  and  published  under  his  own  revision  in  a  collec- 
tive edition  in  1772,  by  Henry  Sampson  WoodM,  proprietor  of  the  Fttblie 
Advertiter,  appeared  in  that  journal  between  Jan.  21, 1769,  and  Jan.  21, 
1772,  concluding  with  a  brief  impressive  letter  addressed  to  Lord  Camden, 
and  a  paper  by  Junius,  explanatory  of  his  views  on  long  parliaments  and 
rotten  boroughs.  Dr.  (}ood  includes  in  the  term  of  Jive  years  the  Miscella- 
neous Letters  given  in  the  second  volume  of  the  present  edition,  some  of 
which  Junius  acknowledges  to  have  written,  at  an  earlier  or  later  period, 
under  different  signatures;  and  other  letters  collected  by  Mason  Good,  of 
which  the  authorship  is  not  equally  well  authenticated. 

The  omission  of  a  quotation  or  two,  of  no  present  interest,  and  the  correc* 
tion  of  a  few  inaccuracies  of  hinguage,  are  the  only  alterations  that  have  been 
made  in  the  Preliminary  Bnay.<-*SDiTOB« 

TOL.  I.  B 
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a  PRELIMINARY  ESSAY  ON 

pests  that,  within  the  last  twenty  years,  have  shaken  the 
political  world  to  its  centre,  have  been  wider  and  more  tre- 
mendous in  their  operation ;  but  they  have,  for  the  most 
part,  discharged  their  fury  at  a  distance.  The  constitutions 
of  other  countries  have  been  swept  away  by  the  whirlwind ; 
but  that  of  Englitnd  still  towers,  like  flae  pyjumids  of  Egypt, 
a  wonderful  fabric,  overshadowing  the  desert  that  surrounds 
it,  and  defying  the  violence  of  its  hurricanes.  In  the  period 
however  in  question,  this  admirable  structure  of  government 
was  itself  attacked,  and  trembled  to  its  foundation ;  a  series 
of  unsuccessful  ministries,  often  profligate  and  corrupt,  and 
not  unfrequentlj  cunning,  rather  than  capable ;  a  succession 
of  weak  and  obsequious  parliaments,  and  an  arbitrary,  tliough. 
able  chief  justice,  addicted  to  tbe  impolitic  measures  of  the 
cabinet,  fatally  concurred  to  -confound  tlie  relative  powers  of 
thje  state,  and  equally  to  unhinge  the  happiness  of  the  crowd 
and  of  the  people;  to  frustrate  all  the  proud  and  boasted 
triumphs  of  a  glorious  war,  concluded  but  a  few  years  before 
by  an  ir^lorious  peace  * ;  to  excite  universal  contempt  abroad, 
and  universal  discord  at  home.  Hence  France,  humiliated  as 
ske  was  by  ber  losses  and  defeats,  did  not  heatate  to  invad© 
Corsica  in  open  defiance  of  the  remonstmnces  of  the  Britis'h. 
minister^  and  succeeded  in  obtainii^  possession  of  it;  whilst ^ 
Spain  dishonourably  refused  to  make  good  t"he  ransom  she 
had  agreed  to,  for  the  restoration  of  the  capital  of  tbe  Phi- 
lippine Isles,  which  thad  been  exempted  from  pillage  upon  this 
express  stipulation.  They  saw  the  weakness  and  distractka 
of  the  English  Cabinet,  aond  had  im  i^asoaa  to  dread  tke  dias- 
tisement  of  a  new  war. 

The  discontents  in  the  American  colonies,  which  a  little 
address  might  at  .first  liave  stiEed,  were  blown  into  a  flam© 
of  open  rebellion,  itkrough  the  impolitic  violence  of  the  very 
^nister  who  was  appointed,  by  thwB  csreation  aof  a  new  office 
at  this  very  time  and  for  this  express  purpose,  t©  ^cam^ine 
into  the  causes  of  dissatisfaction,  and  to  redress  the  griev- 
ances complained  &U  while,  .at  home,  iike  whole  of  the  ways 
and  means  of  the  nadnistiy,  instead  tof  likeing  dixeoted  agoing 
the  arrogance  of  the  ecnnmon  enemy, -were  eskaiasted  against  Jcn 
individiial,  who^  perhaps,  would  never  have  been  so  gresctly  dis- 

*  In  1763;  tkrough  the  nosa^atira  nf  :^  Sidce  «f  Badfo^. 
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tiDgfiiibDd,  IneLiMt  ike  Hl^udged  asd  contmnttsociB  opf>osrtion 
(£  the  cabinet,  and  their  -flagraift  Tioilation  of  €he  most  -aacred 
and  important  principles  of  the  constitution  in  order  to  punish 
him,  raised  him  to  a  height  xif  popukri^  seldom  attained 
evfin  hy  the  most  eucoessful  candidate  for  |Hiblic  spplause ; 
afid  embroiled  themselves  on  his  account  in  a  dispute  with 
the  nation  at  large,  almost  amounting  to  a  civil  war,  and  which 
at  lengtli  oiilj  terminated  in  thdr  own  utter  confusion  a&d 
defeat  "t". 

It  ims  aat  this  period,  and  binder  these  circgmsianoes,  that 
the  ensuing  letters  successively  made  their  appearance  in  the 
Public  Advertiser,  the  most  current  newspaper  of  the  day  f. 
The  classic  purity  of  their  language,  the  o&quisite  ftroe  and 
perspicuity  of  their  argument,  the  keen  severity  of  their  re- 
proach, the  extensive  information  they  evince,  their  fearless 
and  decisive  tone,  and,  above  all,  their  stem  and  steady  at- 
tachment to  the  purest  principles  of  the  constitution,  acquired 
for  them,  with  an  almost  eleolric  speed,  a  popularity  which 
no  eeries  of  letters  *have  «ince  possessed,  nor,  perhaips,  ever 
will ;  and  What  is  of  far  greater  consequence,  diffused  among 
the  hody  of  the  people  a  clearer  knowledge  of  their  constitu- 
tional rights  than  they  had  ever  before  attained,  and  animated 
them  with  a  more  determined  spirit  to  maintain  them  invio- 
late. Enveloped  in  the  cloud  of  a  fictitious  name,  the  writer 
of  these  philippics,  unseen  himself,  beheld  with  secret  satis- 
faction the  vast  infiuenoe  of  his  labours,  and  eiyoyed,  though, 
as  we  shall  aftenv-ards  observe,  not  always  without  apfu'ehen- 
fiioD,  the  universal  hunt  that  was  made  to  detect  him  in  his 
disguise.  He  beheld  the  people  extolling  him,  the  court 
execrating  him,  and  ministers  and  more  than  ministers  trem- 
hling  beneath  tlie  lash  of  his  invisible  hand. 

That  the  eame  general  impression  was  produced  by  the 
frp^eaianoe  ef  these  letters  m  parliament,  -which  is  so  well 
Imown  to  have  been  produced  out  of  it,  is  evident  from  al- 
most all  the  speeches  of  the  day,  as  the  ensuing  extracts 
from  a  speedi  delivered  by  Mr.  Burke  will  attest 

*  In  the  kmismgt  of  Jjond  (ShaAam,  delivaDed  May  1,1771,  in  tiie  Honie 
«f Xflrifi^ "theg^ anderdllfe  very nameof  paiiiaBient ixidicttlaas, by canying 
mtMieaBatmA  avwcagaiaat  Mc.  Wilket." 

t  Thef  wae-^eaen^y  copied  horn  ^e  Fsblic  Adrertieer  into  all  the  da^y 
and  eveoiag  piyei. 

B  ^ 
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"  Where  then  ihall  we  look  for  the  origin  of  this  relaxation  of  the  laws 
and  all  goTemment?  How  comes  this  Junius  to  haTe  broke  through  the 
cobwebs  of  the  law,  and  to  range  uncontrolled,  unpunished,  through  the 
land  ?  The  myrmidons  of  the  court  have  been  long,  and  are  still,  pursuing 
him  in  vain.  They  will  not  spend  their  time  upon  me,  or  you,  or  you.  No : 
they  disdain  such  vermin,  when  the  ifiighty  boar  of  the  forest,  that  has  broke 
through  all  their  toils,  is  before  them.  But  what  will  all  their  e£fbrts  avail  1 
No  sooner  has  he  wounded  one  than  he  Uys  down  another  dead  at  his  feet 
For  my  part,  when  I  saw  his  attack  upon  the  king,  I  own  my  blood  ran 
cold.  I  thought  he  had  ventured  too  fiu*,  and  there  was  an  end  of  his 
triumphs,  not  that  he  had  not  asserted  many  tniths.  Tes,  Sir,  there  are  in 
that  composition  many  bold  truths,  by  which  a  wise  prince  might  profit.  It 
was  the  rancour  and  venom  with  which  I  was  struck.  In  these  respects  the 
North  Briton  is  as  much  inferior  to  him,  as  in  strength,  wit,  and  judgment. 
But  while  I  expected  in  this  daring  flight  his  final  ruin  and  &11,  behold  him 
rising  still  higher,  and  coming  down  souse  upon  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 
Yes,  he  did  make  you  his  quarry,  and  you  still  bleed  from  the  wounds  of 
his  talons.  You  crouched,  and  still  crouch,  beneath  his  rage.  Nor  has  he 
dreaded  the  terrors  of  your  brow,  Sir ;  he  has  attacked  even  you — he  has — 
and  I  believe  you  have  no  reason  to  triumph  in  the  encounter.  In  short, 
after  carrying  a;vay  our  Boyal  Eagle  in  his  pounces,  and  dashing  him  against 
a  rock,  he  has  laid  you  prostrate.  King,  lords,  and  commons  are  but  the 
sport  of  his  fury.  Were  he  a  member  of  this  house,  what  might  not  be  ex- 
pected from  his  knowledge,  his  firmness, and  integrity?  He  would  be  easily 
known  by  his  contempt  of  all  danger,  by  his  penetration,  by  his  vigour. 
Nothing  would  escape  his  vigilance  and  activity.  Bad  ministers  could  con- 
ceal nothing  from  his  sagacity ;  nor  could  promises  nor  threats  induce  him  to 
conceal  anything  firom  the  public." 

The  following  is  part  of  a  speech  delivered  by  Lord  North : — 

"  When  fiictions  and  discontented  men  have  brought  things  to  this  pass, 
why  should  we  be  surprised  at  the  difficulty  of  bringing  libellers  to  justice  1 
Why  should  we  wonder  that  the  great  boar  of  the  wood,  this  mighty  Junius, 
has  broke  through  the  toils  and  foiled  the  hunters  %  Though  there  may  be  at 
present  no  spear  that  will  reach  him,  yet  he  may  be  some  time  or  other 
caught.  At  any  rate  he  will  be  exhausted  with  fruitless  efforts ;  those  tusks 
which  he  has  been  whetting  to  wound  and  gnaw  the  constitution  will  be 
worn  out  Truth  will  at  last  prevail.  The  public  will  see  and  feel  that  he 
has  either  advanced  fiilse  facts,  or  reasoned  falsely  from  true  principles ;  and 
that  he  has  owed  his  escape  to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  not  to  the  justice  of 
his  cause.  The  North  Briton,  the  most  flagitious  libel  of  its  day,  would  have 
been  equally  secure,  had  it  been  as  powerfully  supported.  But  the  press  had 
not  then  overflowed  the  land  with  its  black  gall,  and  poisoned  the  minds  of 
the  people.  Political  writers  had  some  shame  left ;  they  had  some  reverence 
for  the  crown,  some  respect  for  the  name  of  Majesty.  Nor  were  there  any 
memben  of  parliament  hardy  enough  to  harangue  in  defence  of  libels. 
Lawyen  could  hardly  be  brought  to  plead  for  them.  But  the  scene  is  now 
entirely  changed.  Without  doors,  within  doors,  the  same  abusive  straing 
prevaiL  Libels  find  patrons  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  as  well  as  in 
Westminster  HalL    Nay,  they  pronounce  libeli  on  the  very  judges.    They 
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pervert  the  pnril^  of  this  honie  to  the  purpoiea  of  &ction.  They  catch 
and  swallow  the  breath  of  the  inconstant  multitude,  because,  I  suppose,  they 
take  their  voice,  which  is  now  that  of  libels,  to  be  the  voice  of  God." 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  editor  of  the  present  volumes 
to  vindicate  the  whole  of  the  method  pursued  hj  Junius  towards 
the  accomplishment  of  the  patriotic  objects  on  which  his  heart 
appears  to  have  been  most  ardently  engaged.  Much  of  his 
individual  sarcasm  might  perhaps  have  been  spared  with  ifll- 
vantage — and  especially  the  whole  of  his  personal  assaults 
upon  the  character  and  motives  of  the  king.  Aware  as  the 
editor  is  of  the  arguments  in  favour  of  occasionally  attacking 
the  character  of  the  chief  magistrate,  as  urged  by  Junius  him- 
self in  his  Preface,  he  still  thinks  that  no  possible  circum- 
stances could  justify  so  gross  a  disrespect  and  indecency ;  that 
no  principle  of  the  constitution  supports  it,  and  that  every 
advantage  it  was  calculated  to  produce,  might  have  been  ob- 
tained in  an  equal  degree,  and  to  an  equal  extent,  by  animad- 
verting upon  the  conduct  of  the  king's  ministers,  instead  of 
censuring  that  of  the  king  in  person.  In  the  volumes  before 
us  the  editor  is  ready  to  acknowledge  that  these  kinds  of 
paragraphs  seem  at  times  not  altogether  free  from — what  ought 
never  to  enter  the  pages  of  a  writer  on  national  subjects — in- 
dividual spleen  and  enmity.  But  well  may  we  forgive  such 
trivial  aberrations  of  the  heart,  in  the  midst  of  the  momentous 
matter  these  volumes  are  well  known  to  contain,  the  import- 
ant principles  they  inculcate ;  and  especially  under  the  recol- 
lection that,  but  for  the  letters  of  Junius,  the  Commons  of 
England  might  still  have  been  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
transactions  of  the  House  of  Commons,  consisting  of  their  par- 
liamentary representatives — ^have  been  exposed  to  arbitrary 
violations  of  individual  liberty,  under  undefined  pretexts  of 
parliamentary  privileges  against  which  there  were  no  appeal 
— defrauded  of  their  estates  upon  capricious  and  interested 
claims  of  the  crown — and  deprived  of  the  constitqtional  right 
of  a  juiy  to  consider  the  question  of  law  as  well  as  of  fact. 
To  the  steady  patriotism  of  the  late  Mr.  Fox  is  the  nation 
solely  indebted  for  a  direct  legislative  decision  upon  this  last 
important  point ; — but  the  ground  was  previously  cleared  by 
the  letters  before  us ;  it  is  not  often  that  a  judge  has  dared 
openly  to  controvert  this  right  since  the  manly  and  unanswer- 
able argument  of  Junius  upon  this  subject,  in  opposition  to 
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Hhe  acbitrar J  asi  iHegdt  doctnne-  of  LonP  Moasfieid;  S9  \ 
in  the  case  of  tfte  Eiiig"  v-  Woodftll: — an  argument  whidr 
seems  to  have  silenced  every  objection,  to  have  convinced: 
evfflrj  foxtf,  and  withouit  which  perhspsi  eveh  the  aeal  and 
^«»tS'  of  Mc  FoK  hoDself  might  have  been.  eremaeA  in  vain. 

Butr  after  all,  v^ho  or  what  vns  JixnioB ?*  thia  ihadoa  &f  a 
name,  who^  thus  shot  his  nnenring  orrocws  frviiL  an  impene- 
titbler  eoBcealment,  and  punished  wit^cmt  bein^  perceived? 
The  question  i»  natural;  and  it  has  been  vepeatied  aimofit 
witheiit  isrtermia^on,  ftom  the  appeanmce  of  hish  £nst  lettsx:. 
It  is  not  unneittrBdv  moreo<ver,  from  th«  pestmaeity  widi  wfaish; 
h»  has-  at  all  times-  eluded  diseoiveTy,  that  the  vanxl^  q£  many 
political  wiitei9  of  inferior  tsdcnts  should,  hanne  indnced  them 
t<»  ky  an  indirect  daim.  to  his  Letters:^  and  especbdl^  a&er. 
the  danger  of  casponsibility  had  coiiaidesably  ceased  Yelt 
while  the  Editor  of  the  present  impfesnon  dae&not  trader^^ 
tdse,  and,  in  finst,  has  it  net  in.  hift'  powes^  to  cw&municate 
the  rssd  neune^  of  Junius,,  he  pledgi^  hamself  to  prov»,  feom 
ineontrovertible  evidence-,  a^fooKled  b^r  the  pxivato  letters,  of 
J'anids  himselif  duinngi  the  period  in  foeation,  in  conneetion 
mt^  other  doeomeistB,  tdiat  not  one  el  these  pmtendera  haer 
ever  had  the  smallest  nght  totha  di^inetion  v^au^  some  of 
them  hav«  ardently  coveted. 

These  pxivatse  and  o«aMeatialt  letteza^  addressed  to  the  lota 
Mr.  Wbod&U,  tarn  now  for  the  first  time  made  public  by  his 
son,  who  is.  in  peanssion.  of  the  anthor^s  auto^^ha  * ;  and 

*  Then  miiBt  have  bten  flooMi  latsaideBstaDduig  either  ai  tfis  eaOHit  of  tiie 
•questioByOr  thfr  tuUhvo  of  the  answer  in  that  pai:&of  a*  conversatioii  which 
Mr.  Campbell,  in  his  Life  of  Hugh.  Boyd,  states  to  have  occurred  between 
Mr.  H.  S.  Woodiiill  (editor  and  one  of  the  pcopriietors  of  the  Public  Adver- 
tiser) and  himself  in  relation  to  the  preservntion  of  these  autDgncpfas.  "  I 
pneeede^'^  says  Mr.  Campbril,  "to  sale  him  if  he  had  preserved:  saiy  ef  the 
raanuacnptft  of  Junius  1  He  smd.  /m  did  wot"  p.  164.  The  Tesaeity  of  Mr. 
H.  S.  Wood&U  is.  well  known  to* have  been  unimpeachAble  ;  aend  it  is. by  no 
means  the  intention  of  the  editor  tb  suspect  that  of  Mr.  Campbell.  It  is 
probable  that  Mr.  Wbod&il  understood  the  question  to  be  whether  he  had 
regularly  preserved  the  manuseripty  of  Jimius^  or  had  preserved  any  of  the 
iBanii«eripta.of  Juaioa  which  had  publicly  appeared  ukder  that  stgnotiupi  t 
No  maBy  not  evea  Mr^Campbdl  hiiaaelf,.  could  have  suspected*  Me.  Wood£dl 
to  hare  been,  guilty  of  a  wilful  &lsehood ;  nor  can  any  advantage  be  asngned, 
or  even  conceived,  that  could  possibly  have  resulted  from  such  a  gilaehood, 
had  it  taken  place. 

It  i»  equalFy  eztraefdinory  that  Mr  Campbell,  in  this  i 
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horn.  the.  YBsnbom  faeUh  and  aaeedotes^  they  diflelos«»  not  onlj 
ia  reladoii  to:  ^lis  extsBordmary  ekiracter,  but  to  other  char 
saeters  aa  w«ll,.  tbej  cannot  fail  of  being  highly  interesting 
to  th«  politieal  world.  To  have  pnblkhed  these  letters  at  an 
earlier  period  m)uld  liavet  been  a  grass  breach  of  trust  and  de* 
corcmi:  the  term  of  trust,  however,  seems  at  length  to  have 
espif  ed  ;  most  of  the  pfiurties-  have  paid  the  debt  of  nature^  and 
abeold  any  be  yet  living,  tha  len^it  of  time  which  has  since 
eJiq[»ed  has  ao  completely  blunted  the  asperity  of  tha  strictures 
Ih&y  contain^  thai;  they  eould  scarcely  ol^^ct  to  so  remote  a 
pmUication  of  them.  Juni^bs,^^  in  the  career  of  hi»  activity,  was 
the  man  of  tb&  people;^  and  when  the  former  can  receive  na 
ii^ry  from  the  disclosure,  the  kttet  have  certainly  a  claim  to 
every  iisformadon  that  can  be  communicated  concerning  him. 
It  was  on  the  ^1^  of  April,  in  the  year  1767,  that  the  late 
Mr.  H.  S.  Woodfftll  received,  among  other  lettera  from  a 
gveat  number  of  eorre^endents,.  for  the  use  of  the  Public  Adr 
vertiser,  of  which  he  was  a  proprietor,  the  first  publLa  address 
of  this  celebrated  writer^.  Ha  had  not  then  assumed  the 
Bame»  or  lathtiir  vKdtt^i.  uudec  the  siguatuxe^  of.  Junius ;  nor 

dnM.  represmtMK  Woad&ll »  sagring  tfast "  a»  tD  the  itory  about  Haaulton 
cpioting  Jiima»  to  the  late  Buka  ai  Eichmonci,  ke  kn&o  it  ta  be  a  migconcep- 
tion»"  In  ceganL  to  the  story  itself^  WoodfalL  knew  it  to  be  founded  in  fact 
from  Hamilton's  own  relation — and  has  repeatedly  mentioned  it  as  such  ; 
but  he  may  havie  meant  that  tfie-  story  as  toM  by  Mr,  Cam;plel&  wa>  a  mi»- 
•MweptiDft. 

laei&etth*  late  Bake  o£  Biehmond  himself  distisietly  infonoed  the  son 
e£  the  kite  Mr.  Waod&l'l,  thai  sueh  a  commimication.  with  Hamilton  had 
taken  place,  whilst  his  Grace  was  riding  with  Sir  James-  Peachey^  afterwards 
Locd  Selsey,  in  tfie  pack  at  G^ood'wood,  though  he  conld  not  at  diat  distance 
tf  time  recollect  th«  paztfcnlar  letter  to  which  it  referred.  The  cfoe  to  the 
mystery  is  that  Mc  Haraiiton  was  actinaaizted  with  the  kte  Mr.  M.  9;  W-ood-* 
Mt,  aitdl  used  oeBasionally  to  call  at  his  ofEce ;  whence  it  ia  highly  probahie 
that  Mr.  Wood&U  had  shown  him  or  detailed  to  him  a  letter  fi'om  Junius 
then  just  received,  and  intended  for  publication,  on  a  certain  day.  Hamilton 
alluded  to  tiie  general  purport  of  this  letter,  on  the  day  on  which  it  was  to 
ilsFe  been  pnblisbed,  a»  though  Be  had  just  read  it ;  when,  to  tho  astonish* 
mcnt  o£  his  Cbaee  aad  Sis  James  Feadhey,  to  whom  he  thas  meiUioned'  it, 
BO  sack  letter  appeared,,  though  it  did  appear  the  next  day  or  the  day  after. 

*  Dr.  Good  ia  a  foraible,  but  careless  writer ;  the  letter  referred  to,  the 
first  of  the  Miscellaneous  Letters,  was  published,  not  received  on  the  day 
mentioned,  and  preceded  by  twenty  months  theappearanee  of  tiiefnrst  lettes  of 
Jvnias;  It  was-  s^ed'  Poplieola,  and,  as  it  contained  a  seveie  attack  on  Itord 
Chathai]^, these  i*  thostnmgest  zeasoii for  doubting ito  aaugned on^a.f— En. 
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did  he  always  indeed  assume  a  signature  of  any  kind.  When 
he  did  so,  however,  his  signatures  were  diversified,  and  the 
chief  of  them  were  Mnemon,  Atticus,  Lucius,  Junius,  and 
Brutus.  Under  the  first  he  sarcastically  opposed  the  ministry 
upon  tlie  subject  of  the  Nullum  Tempus  Bill,  which  involved 
the  celebrated  dispute  concerning  the  transfer  on  the  part  of 
the  crown  of  the  Duke  of  Portland's  estate  of  the  forest  of 
Inglewood,  and  the  manor  and  castle  of  Carlisle,  to  Sir  James 
Lowther,  son-in-law  of  lord  Bute,  upon  the  plea  that  these 
lands,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  crown,  had  not  been 
duly  specified  in  King  William's  grant  of  them  to  the  Port- 
land family ;  and  that  hence,  although  they  had  been  in  the 
Portland  family  for  nearly  seventy  years,  they  of  right  be- 
longed to  the  crown  still.  The  letters  signed  Atticus  and 
Brutus  relate  chiefly  to  the  growing  disputes  with  the  Ameri- 
can colonies :  and  those  subscribed  Lucius  exclusively  to  the 
outrageous  dismission  of  Sir  Jeffery  Amherst  from  his  post  of 
governor  of  Virginia. 

The  name  of  Mnemon  was,  perhaps,  taken  up  at  hazard. 
That  of  Atticus  was  unquestionably  assumed  from  the  author  s 
own  opinion  of  the  purity  of  his  style,  an  opinion  in  which  the 
public  universally  concurred ;  and  the  three  remaining  signa- 
tures of  Lucius,  Junius,  and  Brutus  were  obviously  deduced 
from  a  veneration  for  the  memory  of  the  celebrated  Roman 
patriot,  who  united  these  three  names  in  his  own. 

Various  other  names  were  also  occasionally  assumed  by  this 
fertile  political  writer,  to  answer  particular  purposes,  or  more 
completely  to  conceal  himself  and  carry  forward  his  extensive 
design.  That  of  Philo-Junius,  he  has  avowed  to  the  public, 
in  the  authorized  edition  of  the  Letters  of  Junius :  but  beside 
this,  he  is  yet  to  be  recognised  under  the  mask  of  Poplicola, 
Domitian,  Vindex,  and  several  others,  as  the  subjoined  pages 
will  suflSciently  testify. 

The  most  popular  of  our  author's  letters  anterior  to  those 
published  with  the  signature  of  Junius  in  1769,  were  those 
subscribed  Atticus  and  Lucius ;  to  the  former  of  which  the 
few  letters  signed  Brutus  seem  to  have  been  little  more  than 
auxiliary,  and  are  consequently  not  polished  with  an  equal 
degree  of  attention.  These  letters,  in  point  of  time,  preceded 
those  with  the  signature  of  Junius  by  a  few  weeks :  they  are 
certainly  written  with  admirable  spirit  and,  perspicuity,  and 
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are  entitled  to  all  the  popularily  they  acquired : — jet  they  are 
not  perhaps  possessed  of  more  merit  than  our  author's  letters 
signed  Mnemon.  They  nevertheless  deserve  a  more  minute 
attention  from  their  superior  celebrity.  The  proofs  of  their 
having  been  composed  by  the  writer  denominated  Junius  are 
incontestible :  the  manner,  the  phraseology,  the  sarcastic, 
exprobratory  style,  independently  of  any  other  evidence,  suflB- 
ciently  identify  them.  These,  therefore,  together  with  such 
others  as  are  equally  and  indisputably  genuine,  are  now  added 
to  the  acknowledged  letters  of  Junius,  to  render  his  produc- 
tions complete. 

It  is  no  objection  to  their  genuineness  that  they  were 
omitted  by  Junius  in  his  own  edition  published  by  Mr. 
"Woodfall: — ^there  is  a  material  difference  between  printing 
a  complete  edition  of  the  letters  of  Junius,  and  a  complete 
edition  of  the  letters  that  appeared  under  this  name.  The 
first  was  the  main  object  of  Junius  himself,  and  it  was  not 
necessary,  therefore,  that  he  should  have. extended  it  to  letters 
composed  by  him  under  any  other  signature,  excepting,  in- 
deed, those  of  Philo-Junius,  which  it  was  expedient  n)r  him  to 
avow ;  the  second  is  the  direct  design  of  the  edition  before  us ; 
— and  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  it  to  suppress  any  of  his 
letters,  under  what  signature  soever  they  may  have  appeared, 
that  possess  sufficient  interest  to  excite  the  attention  of  the 
public  *. 

The  first  of  the  letters  (signed  Atticus)  was  written  in  the 
beginning  of  August,  1768.  It  takes  a  general,  and  by  no 
means  an  uncandid,  survey  of  the  state  of  the  nation  at  that 
period,  and  paiticularly  in  regard  to  its  funded  property,  the 
alarming  depression  of  which,  from  the  still  hostile  appear- 
ance of  France,  the  prospect  of  a  rupture  with  the  American 
colonies,  the  wretchedness  of  the  public  finances,  and  the 
imbecility  of  the  existing  administration,  struck  the  writer  so 
forcibly  as  to  induce  him,  as  he  tells  us,  to  transfer  his 
property  from  the  funds  to,  what  he  conceived,  the  more  solid 
security  of  landed  estate.     The  conclusion  of  this  letter 

*  Mason  Good's  unhesitating  affiliation  of  those  unavowed  letters  on 
Jnnins  will  form  a  subject  of  after  inquiry;  that  those  signed  Poplicola, 
AtHcus,  and  others  were  not  written  by  him,  strong  proof  will  be  adduced; 
and  thereby  the  impression  entertained  by  some  against  the  undeviating 
consistency  of  this  &mous  writer  be  removed. — Ed. 
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ttiliibita  ao  much  of  thet  essentiid  atyla  asd  manmer  el  JoitisHS^ 
that  it  baft  eYePj/r  oladza  to^  be  cepUd  in  tfaii»  pkee  as.  affording 
«&  interaal  pcoo£  ci  identity  of  pen. 

*•  Wo  ar»'firnved  at*  that  point  wfaeB  ntnr  taxes  either  proahiee  noljimg,  or 
^efeatthtt  M  onet^  mib  ffhen.  mw  diitie»  onl^^  opeeate  ai  a  pmhibitira  :  jet 
tlwae  ara-  tha  timet  whea  eveoy  ignotant  hoy  Uiiflla'  himaeff  fit  to  be  a 
mkiister.  Instead  of  attendance  to  objecta  o£  natioaaL  importaaee^  our 
worthy  governors  are  contented  to  divide  their  time  between  private  ploasurea 
foii  ministerial  intrrgpies.  Their  activity  is  jnst  eqnal  to  tlte^  persecation  of 
&  priioner  in  tbe  KiagTy  Ibieh,  ancl  to  die  Honeufabl^-  stEOggle  of  providing 
&r  their  dependanta*  If.  tbeie-  bo  a  good  man^  in  the  king'o  ncvice  thej  dis- 
miss him  of  course ;  and  when  bad  news  arrives,  instead  of  iiiiitiii§^to  eonaides 
of  aremedy^y  their  time  is  spent  in  accusing  and  reviling  one  another.  Thus 
die  debate  concludes  in  some  half  misbegotten  measuro,  which  is  left  to 
oxeeuter  itseH  Av/ay'tkey  go :  one  retires  to  htseouTttry  hovM.;  cmotho'ts 
mgaged  at.  cfhantifiace  ;  a  tkird  ha*  a»  appoinbrnnt  with  arprottit»ito-; — 
€uid  «» to  t&eir  aotmtry,  AeyleavAhtr,like.  a  cttat-af  ^idtUrtts^ta jurithimder 
the  diseases  iheif  have giveoL  her" 

It  was  just  at  tins  period  tbat  the  veiy  extmocdinar7  step 
oceaarretik  of  the  disfmrasil  d  Sir  JefPerj.  Amheist  from  Isas 
gOYeznnfiest  of  Yirgima.,  fiir  the  sole  purpflse,  as  it  should 
aeem,  of  creatiDga  post  for  tiie  Earl  ofi  Mill^borottgh's  inti- 
matet  Mend  L(H-d  Boutetort,  who  had  coaipletely  rained 
himself  hj  gambling  and  extravagamw.  Thiis  post  bad  been 
expressly  gi]i«n  to  Sir  Jefferjr  for  life,  as  a  reward  for  his  past 
aervices  ixL  America,  and  it  was  pnnctilionslj  stipulated'  that  a 
personal  residence  would  be  dispensed  with.  It  was  an 
atrocity  well  worthy  of  public  attack  and  condemnadoiL;  and 
the  keexi  vigilance  of  Junius,  which  seems  first  X»  have 
tiBced  it  out,  hastened  to-  expose  it  to  the  puiblie  m  all  its 
indecency  and  ontHBge,  and.  wz^h  the  warmth  of  a  personal 
fidendship  &r  the  veteran:  hero.  The  sula^ect  being  of  a 
diffisrent  deseriptioB  from  that  he  had  engaged  m  under  the 
signffiteEre  of  Attieus^  he  assumed  a  new  name,  and  fm  iSbQ 
first  time  sallied.  &rtii  under  that  of  Lucius^  subseribed  to  a 
letter  addcessed  to  the  Earl  of  HiUsborough,  minister  for  the 
Am)erieBQ&  department,  and  published  m  the  Bubtie  Advertiser 
Aug.  10,.  1*268.  A  vindicatkoi,  or  rsthev  an  apology,  was 
entered  into,  by  three  or  four  correspondents  under  different 
signatures,  but  almost  every  one  of  whom  was  regarded  by 
Junius,  and  indeed  by  the  public  at  large^  as  the  Earl  of 
HillabeiQugh  himself^  or  some  individual  writer  andes  his 
immediate  control ;  dius  aBsumiDg  a  mere  diversi^  of  vask 
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^e  better  to-  aeeomj^isli  the  psrpose  •£  a  defence.  Lucius 
^nins  felldwed  up  the  csstesfewillk^ut  aparmg, — the  raiBister 
becsme  ashamed  of  hi&oondoiet,  and  Six  Jefiery,  within  a  &w 
wee&s  fld^«F  Mis  dismissal  fsod  the  resHgsation  of  two  re^meaka 
Tvhieh  he  bad  eomisaiided,  was  lestared  to  the  comBuuid  of 
fyne  ef  tbea^^  and  appomted  to  thud;  o£  anotbetr;  and  m  Maj; 
1776,  was  CFsated  a  peer  of  ^s  realm,,  wiiich  the  Duke  of 
GrntftoB  bad  relbsed  him,  xnider  die  strange  and  impolitic 
assertion  that  he  had  not  fiirtune  encfo^  to-  maintaan  such  a 
dignity  with  the  splendour  it  retfuired.  The  sarcastic  rei&ark 
ef  Lincius  upon  this  observadon  of  his.  Grace,,  ift  entitled  to 
attention,  as  identifying  him  with.  Juniu&  in  Mac  peenliar 
sevemty  ef  ireproack. 

"  The  Buka  o£  Gr^bon's  ii£&  of  the  proper  object  of  a  British  peerage 
4i&im  very  materially  from  mine.  Hii-  Qrac^  in  the  true  spirit  of  business, 
looks  fornotiung  but  aa  opulent  foctnne;.  meaning,  I  presume,  the  fortune 
-which,  oan  punshase,  asr  well  aa  maintain  a  title.  We  understand  his  G-race, 
and  know  who  dictated  that  articl»i  He  has  declared  the  terms-  on  which 
Jews,  gnmestera,,  pedlass,  and  contiactoiy  (if  they  have  sense  enough  to  take 
thft  hint)  ma^  rise: -without  difficulty  into  British  Peers.  There  was  a  time 
indeed,  thox^h  not  within  his  Grace'a  memory,  when  titles  were  the  reward 
•f  public  virtue^  and  whem  the  crown  did  not  think  its  reyenue  ill  employed 
in  ooBtnbuting  to  support  the  hououzs.  it  had  bestowed.  It  iis  true  his 
€bcace'8,£uBily  deriva  tftei'r  wealth,  and  greatneaa  from  a  diffisrent  origin,  from 
a  fl^atfliiL  whach  he,  it  seems,  ia determined  to  restive.  His  confessiDn  is  frank, 
and  well  becomes'  the  caxulour  of  a  young  man,. at  least.  I  dare  say,  that  if 
eithec  his  QmtA  of.  yonr  Lordship  had.  had  the  command  of  a  seven  years' 
war  in  Ameriea,  you  would  have  taken. care  that  poverty,  however  honour- 
able, should  not  have  been,  an  objection  to  your  advancement; — ^you  would 
not^bave  stood,  in  the  predicament  of  Sir  JTdSery  Amherat,  who  is  refused  a 
title  of.  honour^  becansa  he  did.  not  create  sl  fortune  eq«al  tD  il,  at  the  expense 
ol  the  finblicu" 

Sfi  IB  nolless  severe  upon»  Lord.  Ball&korougb  in  a  succeed- 
ing letter;  aad^  t^e  editor  extracts  t^fellawing  passo^  for 
iube  same  purpose  Be  has  introdiieed  the  preceding. 

"  That  joiLare  a  civil,  polite  person  is  true.  Few  men  understand  the 
little  morals  better  or  observe  the  great  ones  less  than  your  Lordship.  You 
can  bow  and  smHe  in  an  honest  man^s  £aee,  while  you  pick  his  pocket,  l^heae 
am  the  TirtBee  of  a  conct;  in.  which  your  edinati0K.ha»  not  been  neglbcted. 
In  an;  otter  aekool  yon  migbt  have  leamed.thaC  simplieity  and  integjdty  an 
woctfa  them  alL  Sir  JejQfery  Amherst  was  fighting  the  battles  of  his  country, 
while  you,  my  Eoid,  the  darling  child  of  prudence  and  urbanityi  were  prat?- 
tising  the  generous  artv  of.  a  courtier,  and  securmg  an  honourable  inteMst  in 
Ibe  artschraibeF  of'  a<  ftvouriteb" 
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Having  thus  signally  triumphed  in  the  aflTair  of  Sir  JefFery 
Amherst,  our  invisible  state-satirist  now  returned  to  the 
subject  he  had  commenced  under  the  signature  of  Atticus, 
and  pursued  it  in  three  additional  letters,  with  the  same 
signature,  from  the  beginning  of  October  till  the  dose  of 
November,  in  the  same  year ;  offering  a  few  general  remarks 
upon  collateral  topics  in  two  or  three  letters  signed  Brutus. 
The  characteristics  of  Junius  are  often  as  conspicuous  here  as 
in  any  letters  he  ever  wrote :  it  will  be  sufficient  to  confine 
ourselves  to  two  passages,  since  two  competent  witnesses  are 
as  good  as  a  thousand.  The  following  is  his  description  of 
the  prime  minister  of  the  day. 

"  When  the  Duke  of  Qrafton  first  entered  into  office,  it  was  the  fashion  of 
the  times  to  suppose  that  young  men  might  have  wisdom  without  experience. 
They  thought  so  themselves,  and  the  most  important  affairs  of  this  country 
were  committed  to  the  first  trial  of  their  abilities.  His  Grace  had  honour* 
ably  fleshed  his  maiden  sword  in  the  field  of  opposition,  and  had  gone 
through  all  the  discipline  of  the  minority  with  credit.  He  dined  at  Wildman's, 
railed  at  favourites,  looked  up  to  Lord  Chatham  with  astonishment,  and  was 
the  declared  advocate  of  Mr.  Wilkes.  It  afterwards  pleased  his  Grace  to 
enter  into  administration  with  his  friend  Lord  Rockingham,  and  in  a  very 
little  time  it  pleased  his  Grace  to  abandon  him.  He  then  accepted  of  the 
treasury  upon  terms  which  Lord  Temple  had  disdained.  For  a  short  time 
liifl  submission  to  Lord  Chatham  was  unlimited.  He  could  not  answer  a 
private  letter  without  Lord  Chatham's  permission.  I  presume  he  was  then 
learning  his  trade,  for  he  soon  set  up  for  himselfl  Until  he  declared  himself 
the  minister,  his  character  had  been  but  little  understood.  From  that  moment 
a  system  of  conduct,  directed  by  passion  and  caprice,  not  only  reminds  us 
that  he  is  a  young  man,  but  a  young  man  without  solidity  of  judgment.  One 
day  he  desponds  and  threatens  to  resign,  the  next  he  finds  his  blood  heated, 
and  swears  to  his  friends  he  is  determined  to  go  on.  In  his  public  measures 
we  have  seen  no  proof  either  of  ability  or  consistency.  The  stamp-act  had 
been  repealed  (no  matter  how  unwisely)  under  the  preceding  administration. 
The  colonies  had  reason  to  triumph,  and  were  returning  to  their  good  humour. 
The  point  was  decided,  when  this  young  man  thought  proper  to  revive  it 
without  either 'plan  or  necessity;  he  adopts  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Grenville's 
measures,  an,d  renews  the  question  of  taxation  in  a  form  more  odious  and  less 
effectual  than  that  of  the  law  which  had  been  repealed.** 

The  following  is  his  character  of  the  members  of  the  cabinet 
generally.  "  The  school  they  were  bred  in  taught  them  how 
to  abandon  their  friends,  without  deserting  their  principles. 
There  is  a  littleness  even  in  their  ambition;  for  money  is 
their  first  object.  Their  professed  opinions  upon  some  great 
points  are  so  different  from  those  of  the  party  with  which  they 
are  now  imited,  that  the  council  chamber  is  become  a  scene  of 
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open  hostilities.  While  the  fate  of  Great  Britain  is  at  stake, 
these  worthy  counsellors  dispute  without  decency,  advise 
without  sincerity,  resolve  without  decision,  and  leave  the 
measure  to  be  executed  by  the  man  who  voted  against  it. 
This,  I  conceive,  is  the  last  disorder  of  the  state.  The 
consultation  meets  but  to  disagree,  opposite  medicines  are 
prescribed,  and  the  last  fixed  on  is  changed  by  the  hand  that 
gives  it." 

The  attention  paid  to  these  philippics,  and  the  celebrity 
they  had  so  considerably  acquired,  stimulated  the  author  to 
new  and  additional  exertions :  and  having  in  the  beginning  of 
the  ensuing  year  completed  another  with  more  than  usual 
elaboration  and  polish,  which  he  seems  to  have  intended  as  a 
kind  of  introductory  address  to  the  nation  at  large,  he  sent  it 
forth  under  the  name  of  Junius,  (a  name  he  had  hitherto 
assumed  but  once,)  to  the  office  of  the  Public  Advertiser,  in 
which  journal  it  appeared  on  Saturday,  January  21,  1769. 
The  popularity  expected  by  the  author  from  this  performance 
was  more  than  accomplished;  and  what  in  some  measure 
added  to  his  fame,  was  a  reply  (for  the  Public  Advertiser  was 
equally  open  to  all  parties)  from  a  real  character  of  no  small 
celebrity  both  as  a  scholar  and  as  a  man  of  rank.  Sir  William 
Draper;  principally  because  the  attack  upon  his  majesty's 
ministers  had  extended  itself  to  Lord  Granby,  at  that  time 
commander  in  chief,  for  whom  Sir  William  professed  the  most 
cordial  esteem  and  friendship. 

Sir  William  Draper  appears  to  have  been  a  worthy,  and,  on 
the  whole,  an  independent  man;  and  Lord  Granby  was, 
perhaps,  the  most  honest  and  immaculate  of  his  majesty's 
ministers.  Junius  did  not  begin  the  dispute  with  the  former, 
and  seems,  from  a  regard  for  his  character,  to  have  continued 
it  unwillingly:  "My  answer,"  says  he  to  him  in  his  last 
letter,  upon  a  second  assault,  and  altogether  without  reason, 
"shall  be  short;  for  I  write  to  you  with  reluctance,  and  I 
hope  we  shall  now  conclude  our  correspondence  for  ever!" 
At  the  latter  he  had  only  glanced  incidentally,  (for  upon  the 
whole  he  approved  his  conduct,)  and  seems  rather  to  have 
done  so  on  account  of  the  company  he  consorted  with,  than 
from  any  gross  misdeeds  of  his  own.  Nothing  could,  there- 
fore, have  been  more  improvident  or  impolitic  than  this  attack 
of  Sir  William  Draper:    if  volunteered  in  favour  of  the 
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xnkiistiy,  it  is  imfxissttile  ^t  a  delenoe  to  ha^re  heeu.  ymm 
pkn&ed ; — for,  by  eonfining  tiie  vindiofltiiHi  lo  tiie  individBfll 
that  was  least  aooiosed,  it  taoitiy  addDEifte  tibat  the  diargas 
advaaced  agaiDSt  all  the  rest  wese  weU  founded^  wfasle,  if 
volunteered  in  favoar  of  Loid  Gcanby  alone,  it  might  eaailjr 
have  been  anticipated  by  the  wiiter  that  his  visionary  oppo- 
nent would  be  hereby  challenged  to  biing  forward  peoadillos 
which  would  otherwise  never  be  heard  of,  and  that  he  would 
not  fail,  at  the  same  time,  to  scrutinize  the  doamcter  of  Sir 
William  himself,  and  to  ascribe  this  act  of  precipitate  zeal  to 
an  interested  desire  of  additional  promotion  in  the  aimy.  It 
was  too  much  for  Sir  William  to  expect  that  Junius  would  be 
hurried  into  an  intemperate  disclosure  of  iiis  Teal  name  by  a 
swaggering  offer  to  measure  swords  with  him.;  while  the 
following  rebuke  was  but  a  just  retaliation  for  his  challenge. 

"  Had  jou  been  originally  and  wHhoiit  provocafion  attaeked  by  an  aiioiiy- 
xnons  wiiter,  you  wouki  liave  some  riglit  to  denand  his  name.  But  in  this 
oanie  you  are  a  Tolonteer.  You  engaged  in  it  with  the  unpieraeditated 
gallantry  of  a  soldier.  You  were  content  to  Bet  your  name  in  opposition  to 
a  man  who  would  probably  continue  in  concealment.  You  understood  the 
terms  upon  which  we  were  to  correspond,  and  gave  at  least  a  tacit  assent 
to  them.  After  voluntarily  attacking  me  under  the  chazacter  of  Junius,  what 
possible  right  ha7«  you  to  know  me  under  any  otfaerl  Will  ymi  feigir-e  me 
a  I  ioBinuate  to  you,  that  you  foresaw  some  honoar  in  the  apparent  spirit 
of  coming  forward  in  person,  and  that  you  were  not  quite  indifferent  to  the 
display  of  your  literary  quuliiicationsr' 

In  reality  Junius,  though  a  severe  satirist,  was  not  in  his 
^n«ral  temper  a  malevoknt  ^'riter,  nor  an  aDgenesons  man. 
No  one  has  ever  been  more  ready  to  admit  the  liilliant  talents 
of  Sir  William  Bkckstofie  than  himself,  or  to  apply  to  his 
Commentaries  for  legal  information,  while  reprobating  his 
conduct  in  the  unconstitutional  expulsion  of  Mr.  Wilkes  from 
the  House  of  Commons.  **  If  I  were  personally  jaar  enemy," 
says  he  in  his  letter  to  brim  upon  this  subject, ''  I  should  dwell 
with  a  malignant  pleasure  upon  those  great  and  useful  ^^ua^fi- 
cations  which  you  oertaudy  possess,  and  by  which  you  once 
acquired,  thou^  they  could  not  preserve  to  you,  the  respect 
smd  esteem  of  your  country.  I  should  -^lumerate  tlie  .hQB«tti» 
you  have  lost,  and  the  virtues  you  ha^e  disgraced :  ibut  Jia«iitg 
no  private  resentments  to  gratify,  I  thimk  it  Bufi&aieDt  to  have 
given  my  opinion  of  your  public  conduct,  kaving  the  puiufih- 
aaent  it  iemrves  to  your  cioaet  and  self." 
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Hie  iPesccM  of  IGvqbcbI  Ghmsel,  kj  anams  of  la  fsnfy  of 
^aaris,  from  tbe  bimiiB  4si  the  sberkfflB  officezB  ii£ler  ^ej  bad 
eirested  krm  €»r  debt,  was  an  outirage  upon  iAm  kw  iMda 
'wall  demiBiied  'Castigataon;  auad  tiie  atteaeopit  to  quasb  tbis 
traasaetioiL  on  tbe  part  of  the  mimssbac,  infitead  «f  deli^renng 
the  eulprite  ov«r  to  tbe  poiEiisbmeiit  they  bad  merited,  wms  am 
ostiage  of  at  least  ei^ual  atrocity,  and  demanded  equal  repro- 
bation. Tke  seventy  with  wkieb  tbe  minister  was  repeatedly 
attacked  by  Jimms  on  tbis  subject  as  still  well  known  to  many: 
but  l^e  veason  is  not  yet  known  to  any  one,  perbaps,  wby  the 
latter  suddenly  dropped  tbis  sii^ject,  after  haying  positively 
declared  in  iiis  letter  of  November  15,  1769,  "if  tfae  gentle- 
m^i,  whose  conduct  is  in  question,  ave  not  brought  to  a  trial, 
tbe  Duke  of  G-rafton  shall  bear  from  me  again."  From  bis 
Piivst«  Letters  to  Mr.  Woodfall,  we  shall  now  leftm  that  be 
was  solely  actuated  in  Ids  forbearaBoe  by  metiyi»  ef  humanity: 
"  Tbe  only  thing,"  says  be  in  a  note  sdluding  to  tbis  transac- 
tion, •**  that  hinders  imy  pushing  tbe  subject  of  my  last  letter, 
is  really  tbe  fear  of  ruining  tliat  poor  devil  Gansel,  and  those 
other  l^ocOdieads.''^: 

In  tlilsie  nwQiBer  having  been  betrayed  by  lihe  first  roraours 
of  tbe  day  into  what  he  afterwards  fouod  to  have  been  too 
severe  tan  opinion,  and  expressed  himself  with  too  indignant 
a  warmth  upon  the  easidiEGt  of  Mr.  Vaughan  in  his  well  known 
attempt  to  purchase  of  the  Dwdte  of  Grafton  the  reversian  of 
a  patent  plaoe  in  Jamaica,  he  Jsastened  to  make  him  both 
publicly  and  privately  all  the  i:^aration  in  his  powier.  "  I 
thmk  myself  obliged,"  says  he  m  a  ietter  to  the  Dvke  of 
Grsfton,  **  to  do  this  justice  to  an  injured  man,  because  I  was 
deceived  by  tbe  appeamnoes  tbrown  o;rt  by  your  ^Grace,  and 
hav«  frequently  spoken  of  his  «mduct  with  indignation.  If 
he  reidly  be,  iirhat  I  think  him,  honest,  though  mistaken,  he 
will  be  happy  in  rBcovering  his  reputatian,  though  at  the  ex- 
pense of  bis  understanding."  Yaughan  MmseM  bad  «o  high 
an  opinion  of  our  author's  integrity,  thou^  a  total  «tranfer 
to  bim,  that  he  intrusted  him  with  his  poivate  papens  upon  the 
Eul^eetin  queetion,  wbidi  Junius,  in  iretom,  took  caro  to  em- 
ploy to  YaugboBi'fi  a^antjoge  i:. 

*  Private  T/rtterjJTo.  IV 

^  K}ompam  his  ^jrivate  letter  to  Woodfall,  Dec  12,  1739,  N^.l^j-witli  life 
jmblic  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Ghrafton^  February  14,  1770,  alter  lie  %aA 
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From  the  extraordinary  effect  produced  by  his  first  letter 
under  the  signature  of  Junius,  he  resolved  to  adhere  to  this 
signature  exclusively,  in  all  his  subsequent  letters,  in  which 
he  took  more  than  ordinary  pains,  and  which  alone  he  was 
desirous  of  having  attributed  to  himself ;  while  to  other  letters, 
composed  with  less  care,  and  merely  explanatory  of  passages 
in  his  more  finished  addresses^  or  introduced  for  some  other 
collateral  purpose,  he  subscribed  some  random  name  which 
occurred  to  him  at  the  moment.  The  letters  of  Philo-Junius 
are  alone  an  exception  to  this  remark.  These  he  always  in- 
tended to  acknowledge ;  and  in  truth  they  are  for  the  most 
part  composed  with  so  much  of  the  peculiar  style  and  finished 
accuracy  of  the  letters  of  Junius,  pix)perly  so  called,  that  it 
would  have  required  but  little  discernment  to  have  regarded 
the  two  correspondents  as  the  same  person  under  different 
characters, — idem  et  alter — ^if  Junius  himself  had  not  at  length 
admitted  ihem  to  be  his  own  productions,  which  he  expressly 
did,  in  an  authorized  note  from  the  printer,  inserted  in  the 
Public  Advertiser,  Oct.  19,  1771.  "The  auxiliary  part  of 
Philo-Junius,"  says  he  in  his  Preface,  "was  indispensably 
necessary  to  defend  or  explain  particular  passages  in  Junius, 
in  ajiswer  to  plausible  objections ;  but  the  subordinate  charac- 
ter is  never  guilty  of  the  indecorum  of  praising  his  principal. 
The  fraud  was  innocent,  and  I  always  intended  to  explain  it." 
Yet  whatever  were  the  signatures  he  assumed,  or  the  loose 
paragraphs  he  occasionally  addressed  to  the  public,  without  a 
signature  of  any  kind,  we  have  his  own  assertion,  that  from 
the  time  of  his  corresponding,  as  Junius,  with  the  editor  of 
the  Public  Advertiser,  he  never  wrote  in  any  other  newspaper. 
"  I  believe,"  says  he,  "  I  need  not  assure  you  that  I  have 
never  written  in  any  other  paper  since  I  began  with  yours  ;  ** 
Private  Letter,  No.  7.  So  also  in  another  Private  Letter, 
No.  13,  "I  sometimes  change  my  signature,  but  could  have 
no  reason  to  change  the  paper,  especially  for  one  that  does  not 
circulate  half  so  much  as  yours." 

That  he  was  not  only  a  man  of  highly  cultivated  general 
talents  and  education,  but  who  had  critically  and  successfully 
studied  the  language,  the  law,  the  constitution,  and  history  of 

examined  these  papers,  and  especially  the  passage,  "  You  laboured  then,  by 
every  species  of  fidse  suggestion,  and  even  by  publishing  counteifisit 
letters,"  &c. 
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his  native  country,  is  indubitable.  Yet  this  is  not  all ;  the 
proofs  are  just  as  clear  that  he  was  also  a  man  of  independent 
fortune,  that  he  moved  in  the  immediate  circle  of  the  court, 
and  V7as  intimately  acquainted,  from  its  first  conception,  with 
almost  every  public  measure,  every  ministerial  intrigue,  and 
every  domestic  incident. 

That  he  was  a  man  of  easy,  if  not  of  affluent  circumstances, 
is  imquestionable  from  the  fact  that  he  never  could  be  induced 
in  any  way  or  shape  to  receive  any  acknowledgment  from  the 
proprietor  of  the  Public  Advertiser,  for  the  great  benefit  and 
popularity  he  conferred  on  this  paper  by  his  writings,  and  to 
which  he  was  fairly  entitled  *.  When  the  first  genuine  edition 
of  his  letter,  was  on  the  point  of  publication,  .Mr.  Woodfall 
again  urged  him  either  to  accept  half  its  profits,  or  to  point 
out  some  public  charity  or  other  institution  to  which  an  equal 
sum  might  be  presented.  His  reply  to  this  request  is  con- 
tained in  a  paragraph  of  one  of  his  Private  Letters,  No.  69, 
and  confers  credit  on  both  the  parties.  "  What  you  say  about 
the  profits  is  very  handsome.  I  like  to  deal  with  such  men. 
As  for  myself,  be  assured  that  I  am  far  above  all  pecuniary! 
views,  and  no  other  person  I  think  has  any  claim  to  share  with 
you.  Make  the  most  of  it,  therefore,  and  let  all  your  views 
in  life  be  directed  to  a  solid,  however  moderate  independence : 
without  it  no  man  can  be  happy,  nor  even  honest."  In  this 
last  sentence  he  reasoned  from  the  sphere  of  life  in  which  he 
was  accustomed  to  move ;  and,  confining  it  to  this  sphere, 
the  transactions  of  every  day  show  us  that  he  reasoned  cor- 
rectly. It  is  an  additional  proof,  as  well  of  his  affluence 
as  of  his  generosity,  that  not  long  after  the  commencement  of 
his  correspondence  vdth  the  printer  of  the  Public  Advertiser, 
he  wrote  to  him  as  follows :  "  For  the  matter  of  assistance,  be 
assured  that,  if  a  question  should  arise  upon  any  writings  of 
mine,  you  shall  net  want  it ; — in  point  of  money  be  assured 
you  shall  never  suffer."  In  perfect  and  honourable  con- 
sonance with  which,  when  the  printer  was  at  length  involved 
in  a  prosecution  in  consequence  of  Junius's  letter  to  the  king, 
he  wrote  to  him  as  follows  :  "If  your  affair  should  come  to  a 
trial,  and  you  should  be  found  guilty,  you  will  then  let  me 
know  what  expense  falls  particularly  on  yourself :  for  I  un- 

•  Private  Letter,  No.  6,  dated  Aug.  6, 1769. 
TOI*.  I.  0 
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derstand  jou  are  engaged  mth  other  pEoprietois.     Some  wb,j 
oc  athev  pou  shidl  be  raunhuraed,"  Pnvate  Letter,  No.  Sd-  '*'. 

"  Aa  you  have  told  us,"  saya  Sin  W.  Draf «r,  in  his  last 
iBtter  to  Junius,  *'  of  your  imikortaiics ;:  and  that  you  are  a 
peBSon  of  rank  erndforhtne,  and  above  &  oommen  bribe,  yoa 
may,  in  all  probability,  be  not  unkntwm  to  his  Lordship 
(Earl  of  Shal'buxna),  who^  can  satisfy  you  o£  the  truth  of  what 
I  say."  Sir  William  alludes,  in  this  passage,,  to  a  abort 
public,  note  of  Juniua  to  the  printer  of  th&  Public  Advertiser, 
addressed  in  eonsequeuee  of  soma  verses*  which  had  just  ap- 

*'  Had  Dr.  Good  been  as  industrious  in  his  researches  as  a  recent  writer 
ni  the  AthencEttm,  he  might  have  ascertained,  from  an  undoubted  source, 
tiie  direct  effect  of  the-  pen  of  JTunins  on  the  pecuniary  interests  of  Wood* 
^1,  in  promoting  the  sale-  of  the  FtJflic  AdveriiUr.  A>  the  qnsstaon  is 
<£  some  moment,  by  elucidating  the  influence- of  powei^  writing  on  the 
popularity  of  a  journal,  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the  ini^uiries  of  our  con- 
temporary. By  reference  to  the  "  Day-book,"  of  the  Public  Advertiser y 
the  Athmaewm  found  that  neicfaer  the  first  letter  of  Junius,  nor  many 
stdnequent  ones,  had  any  immediate  ef&cton  the  sale  of  the  paper.  But  on 
the- 19th  of  December,  176^,  appeared  his  celebrated  letter  to  the  king,  the 
^ect  of  which  was  immediate  and  electrafyiog;,  to  meet  the  imzeaaed  demand 
finm  this  formidable  appeal,  not  500  copies,  as  Mason  Qt)od  states,  were  re- 
qnired,  but  1750'  additional  copies.  "  To  meet  the  demand  expected,  or 
'wfaiofa  followed,  for  Junins's  next  letter  (to  the  Duke  of  Grafton)  published 
14th  February,  1770,  700  additional  oopie»  were  printed  ;  for  the  following 
on  the  19th  of  March,  the  additional  supply  was  350 ;  for  the  letter  in  April, 
35D — but  not  an  additional  copy  was  printed  of  the  letter  of  ths  28th  May. 
IHiere  were  100  only  on  the  22nd  August  for  the  letter  to  Lord  North.  The 
letter  to  Lord  Mansfield  again  awakened  public  attention,  and  600  additional 
oopies  were  printed.  We  have  no  detailed  account  of  the  sale  in  January :  but 
500  additional  copies  w«re  printed  of  the  Pvblic  Advertiser  which  contained 
the  letter  ia  April,  1771—100  of  the  June  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Giafton— 260 
for  the  first  in  July  to  the  same — ^not  one  for  the  second  letter  to  Home 
Tooke  of  the  24th  of  July— 200  for  the  August  letter  to  the  same— 250  for 
the  letter  to  th»  Duka  of  Ghrafton  in  September.  With  the  letter  to  the 
LLvery  of  London  in  September  ths  8ale'>22i  250—- with  the  letter  of  the  5th 
'tff  October  there  was  neither  rise  nocfall — with  the- letter  of  the  2nd  Nov. 
to  Mansfield  it  may  have  risen  50,,  but  we  doubt  it— and  on  the  28th  with 
•that  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton  il  rose  Zmr—Aihencewm,  July  29, 1848.  The 
J'nhliG  Advertiser  had*  long  been  a  successfUrand  rising  paper,  whose  average 
wsiBr  with  tha  exception  of*  tmoj  vm  Ixttte*  in^rior  to  that  of'  onr  existing 
Iionidon  daily  papem  Biit  tha^  sale  of  a  periiidioai,.howeveF  important  to  tiia 
proprietors,  is  only  a.  vulgar  tesStof  the  inflnencerof  a.  writes ;  thai  of  Junius 
was  unquestibnabTy  immense;,  but  it  was  at  the  court  of  George  IIL,  ia  his 
cicbinet,  among*  his  ministers,. judges  and  employ^Sf  and  among  the  higher 
class  of  statesmen  and  politicians,  that  the  tusk  of  Burke's  "  great  boar  of  the 
iorest"  was mostkeenfy  Mt«--fiBsM 
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peco^  in  that  peip«if,  entided  "  Ttie  tears  o£  Sedition  oa  the 
deatii  of  Junius ;  '*  in  wluck  ha  obsemreft:  **  It  is  trua  I  have 
leftHBed  offers  ^svfaicb;  a  saore  psudent  or  m  more  interested  m«a 
wouid  have^  aeceptedi.  Whether  it  be'  umpliciAj  or  virtue  in 
soe,  I  oan  only  sSarat  that  I  am  in  eoammt^  because  I  am  eon^ 
vinced^  as  far  as  my  uadexstaiiding  is  capable  of  judging;  tha£ 
tiie-  present  mixnstry  «re  driving  this  country  U>  destruction  ; 
aicD  you  J  I  think;  S^,.  may  be  satisfied  that  my  mnk  and  lbr« 
tune  pkce  me*  i^ove  a  common'  bribe."  *  Sic  William  sneers 
at  the  appeal^  and  treats  it  as  the  mere  un&unded  boast  of  a 
man*  of  arrogance  and  invisibility ;  but  the  roader  now  sees 
suflSciently  that  it  Ikad  a  sd.id  foundation  to  restt  upon. 

That  Junius  moved  in  the  numediate-  circle  of  the  court, 
and  wasinthnately  and  confidentially  connected,  either  directly 
er  indirectly,  with  all  the  public  offices  of  government,  is,  if 
possible,  still  clearer  than  that  he  was  a  man  of  independent 
property ;  for  tile  feature-  that  peculiarly  characterized  him, 
at  the  time  of  his  writing,  and  that  cannot  even  now  be  con* 
templiated  without  surprise,,  was  the  facility  with  which  he 
became  acquainted  wit£  every  ministerial  manoeuvre,  whether 
public  or  private,  from  almost  tiie  very  instant  of  its  concep- 
tfbn.  At  the  first  moment  the  partisans  of  the  prime  minister 
were  estolling  his  offieiali  integrity  and  virtue,  in.  not  only 
resisting  the  terms  e£Eered  by  Mr.  Yaughaai  for  the  purchase 
of  the  reversion  of  a  patent  place  in  Jamaica;  but  ini  com- 
mencing a  prosecution  against  Yaughan.  for  thus  attempting 
to  corinipt  himi,  Junius,  in  his  letter  of  Nov.  29, 1769,  exposed 
this  affectations  of  coyness^  as  he  calls  it,  by  proving  that  tlie 
minister  was  not  only  privy  to,  but  a  party  concerned  in,  the 
sale  of  another  patent  place,  though  the  former  had*  often  been 
disposed  of  before  in  a  manner  somewhat  if  not  altogether 
similar.  The*  particulars  of  this  transaction  are  given  in  his 
letter  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  Dec.  12,  1769,  and  in  his 
private  note  to  Mr.  Woodfall  of  the  same  date.  No.  1 5.  The 
rapidity  with.  whiicL  the  afiEalr  of  General  Gansell  reached  him 
fiiist-  been;  atoady  nolaaedv.  In  his  letter  tO'  the  Duke  of  B'edr 
ibiret  he  naffratas  ihets  whieh  oould  seamely  be  known  but  to 
persons  immedSateiy  acquainted  with  l^e  family.  And  when 
thapjdiiter  was  threatienedl  with  a  prosecution  in  consequence 
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of  this  letter*  he  says  to  him  in  a  private  note,  "  it  is  clearly 
mj  opinion  that  you  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  Duke  of 
Bedford.  I  reserve  some  things  expressly  to  awe  him  in  case 
he  should  think  of  hringing  you  hefore  the  House  of  Lords. 
I  am  sure  I  can  threaten  him  privately  with  such  a  storm,  as 
would  make  him  tremble  even  in  his  grave."  *  He  was  equally 
acquainted  with  the  domestic  concerns  of  Lord  Hertford's 
family  t.  Of  a  Mr.  Swinney,  a  correspondent  of  the  printer's, 
he  observes  in  another  confidential  letter,  "  That  Swinney  is 
a  wretched  but  a  dangerous  fool :  he  had  the  impudence  to  go 
to  Lord  G.  Sackville,  whom  he  had  never  spoken  to,  and  t<f 
ask  him  whether  or  no  he  was  the  author  of  Junius — take  care 
of  him."  J  This  anecdote  is  not  a  little  curious :  the  fact  was 
true,  and  occurred  but  a  short  period  before  the  letter  was 
written :  but  how  Junius,  unless  he  had  been  Lord  Sackville 
himself,  should  have  been  so  soon  acquainted  with  it,  baffles 
all  conjecture.  In  reality  several  persons  to  whom  this  trans- 
action has  been  related,  connecting  it  with  other  circumstances 
of  a  similar  tendency,  have  ventured,  but  too  precipitately,  to 
attribute  the  letters  of  Junius  to  his  lordship  §. 

His  secret  intelligence  respecting  public  transactions  is  as 
extraordinary.  The  accuracy  with  which  he  first  dragged  to 
general  notice  the  dismission  of  Sir  Jeffery  Amherst  from  his 
governorship  of  Virginia  has  been  already  glanced  at.  "  You 
may  assure  the  public,"  says  he,  in  a  private  letter,  Jan.  17, 

*  Private  Letter,  No.  10. 

f  The  following  are  two  of  the  paragraphs  alluded  to  in  Private  Letter, 
No.  42.  "  The  Earl  of  Hertford  is  most  honourably  employed  as  terrier  to 
find  out  the  clergyman  that  married  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  an  errand  well 
fitted  to  the  man.  He  might,  however,  be  much  better  employed  in  marrying 
his  daughters  at  the  public  expense.  Witness  the  promise  of  an  Irish  peer- 
age to  Mr.  S 1,  &c.,  &c."      "  Nobody  is  so  vociferous  as  the  Earl  of 

Hertford  on  the  subject  of  the  late  unprecedented  marriage !  " 

t  Private  Letter,  No.  6. 

§  In  the  Miscellaneous  Letters,  No.  7,  is  the  following  passage,  pretty 
conclusively  showing  the  little  groimd  there  ever  has  been  for  any  such 
opinion.  **  I  believe  the  best  thing  I  can  do  will  be  to  consult  with  my 
Lord  G.  Sackville.  His  character  is  known  and  respected  in  Ireland  as  much 
as  it  is  here ;  and  I  know  he  loves  to  be  stationed  in  the  rear  as  well  as  my- 
self." The  letter  firom  which  the  above  is  an  extract,  independently  of  its 
containing  the  style  and  sentiments  of  Junius,  is  thus  additionally  brought 
home  to  him  by  the  printer's  customary  acknowledgment  in  the  P.  A.  being 
followed  by  the  subjoined  observation  :  "  Our  firiend  and  correspondent  C« 
will  always  find  the  utmost  attention  paid  to  bis  h,Yovac».** 
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1771 ,  '*  that  a  sqaadron  of  four  ships  of  the  line  is  ordered 
to  he  got  ready  -mth.  all  possible  expedition  for  the  East  In 
dies.  It  is  to  he  commanded  hy  Commodore  Spry.  With 
out  regarding  the  language  of  ignorant  or  interested  people, 
depend  upon  the  assurance  I  give  you,  that  every  man  in 
administration  looks  upon  war  as  inevitable. "* 

But  it  would  be  endless  to  detail  every  instance  of  early 
and  accurate  information  upon  political  subjects  with  which 
his  public  and  private  letters  abound.  In  many  cases  he  was 
'^ble  to  indicate  even  to  the  printer  of  the  Public  Advertiser 
himself  the  real  names  of  those  who  corresponded  with  him 
under  fictitious  signatures.  "  Your  Veridicus,"  says  he  in  one 
letter,  **  is  Mr.  Whitworthf.  I  assure  you  I  have  not  con- 
fided in  him."t  "Your  Lycurgus,"  he  observes  in  another 
letter §,  "is  a  Mr.  Kent,  a  young  man  of  good  parts  upon 
town." 

Thus  widely  informed,  and  applying  the  information  he 
was  possessed  of,  with  an  unsparing  hand,  to  purposes  of 
general  exposure  in  every  instance  of  political  delinquency, 
it  cannot  but  be  supposed  that  Junius  must  have  excited  a 
host  of  enemies  in  every  direction,  and  that  his  safety,  per 
haps  his  existence,  depended  alone  upon  his  concealment. 
Of  this  he  was  sufficiently  sensible.  In  his  last  letter  to  Sir 
W.  Draper,  who  had  endeavoured  by  every  means  to  stimu- 
late him  to  a  disclosure  of  himself,  he  observes,  "  As  to  me, 
it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  I  should  be  exposed  to  the 
resentment  of  the  worst  and  the  most  powerful  men  in  this 
country,  though  I  may  be  indifferent  about  yours.  Though  you 
^ouldfighty  there  are  others  who  would  assassinate"'  To  the 
same  effect  is  the  following  passage  in  a  confidential  letter 
to  Mr.  Woodfall :  "  I  must  be  more  cautious  tlian  ever:  I 
am  sure  I  should  not  survive  a  discovery  three  days ;  or  if  I 
did  they  would  attaint  me  by  bill."  ||     On  many  occasions, 

*  Private  Letter,  No.  28.  The  knowledge  of  this  preparation  -was  commu- 
nicated four  days  before  the  meeting  of  parliament :  the  war,  however,  did 
not  take  place ;  bnt  the  preparation  is  now  known  to  have  been  a  fiict,  the 
ministry  being  themselves  fearful  that  the  temper  of  parliament  would  have 
forced  them  into  hostilities,  from  which  in  truth  they  very  narrowly  escaped. 
See  note  to  the  Private  Letter,  No.  28. 

t  Eichard  Whitworth,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Stafford. 

t  Private  Letter,  No.  6.  §  Id.  No.  6.  H  Id.  No.  41. 
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flkerefore,  notundistaBdiitg  all  the  «aliBziOH  wnd.  ktlsrepidity 
he  affected  in  his  pol^  letters,  it  is  mot  t«  be  iirandeved  mt 
that  he  •shenid  betray  eome  feelings  of  apprehension  in  Jus 
eenfidemiial  int^Fconrse.  Im  one  4]f  ku  prtvnte  XattesB,  m^ 
deed,  he  ebserves,  **  As  to  tne,  be  assured  that  it  it  not  ia  tlM^ 
nature  of  things  that  they  (the  Oayendi^  fiunSf  )  or  yon,  or 
anybody  else  ^odld  ever  know  me,  unless  I  mske  myself 
known :  all  aita,  or  esqimies,  or  rewards,  wsold  be  e^uaUfr 
ineffectual."^  But  in  other  letters  he  Beexns  not  a  Httle 
afraid  of  ^eteetkm  or  'surmwe.  "  Tell  me  candidly,"  he  -ea^, 
at  an  early  period  ef  his  eorrespondence  with  Mr.  WeodliU 
under  the  signature  of  Jindus,  ''  whether  you  know  or  aoB- 
pect  who  I  «m."t  •*You  must  not  write  to  aie  again,"  be 
observes  in  another  letter,  "hot  be  assured  I  will  aiever in- 
sert you."  J  *^  Upon  no  account,  nor  for  aay  r^aaon  wkU«o- 
ever,  are  you  to  write  to  me  until  I  give  you  notice.  "§ 
**  Change  to  the  Somereet  Oofiee  Howse,  and  let  no  mortal 
know  the  alt^^tion.  I  am  persuaded  yon  are  too  keiiest  a 
man  to  contribute  m  any  way  to  my  destrueliiocL  Act  honoui^ 
ably  by  me,  and  at  a  proper  lime  yoa  shall  kocKv  me."|| 

The  Scunerset  Coffee  House  foisied  only  one  of  a  ^reat  va- 
riety ^ef  plaoes,  at  which  answers  and  Ather  fAaroels  from  ^he 
printer  ^  the  i?nblic  Advertiser  were  ordered  to  be  left.  No 
plan  indeed  ^ould  be  better  devised  for  secrecy  thasi  tkM.t  bj 
which  this  correspondence  was  aaaintanied.  A  comaon  nausat 
such  as  was  by  no  n^ieans  likely  to  eseite  any  fkeouliar  atten- 
tion, was  first  c9iosen  by  Junius,  and  a  oommon  piLaoe  af  de- 
posit indicated:: — ^the  parcels  fmm  J4mii]0  AmxiseU  wer*e  sent 
direct  to  the  printing  o&oe,  aaad  whenever  a  parcel  or  letter 
in  return  was  waiting  for  Mm,  the  Public  Advertiser  an- 
nounoed  it  in  the  notices  .te  itstcorrespoiidents  by  such  signals 
as  "N.  E.  C."— "a  letter,"  "Vindei  shall  be  Hsonsidered," 
"O.  in  the  usual  place,"  '*  an  old  oorffe^oadeut  shall  be  atr 
tended  to,"  the  introductory  C.  being  a  little  varied  from  that 
commonly  xised;  or  by  a  line  of  Latin  poetry.  "Don't  al- 
icays  use,"  says  our  autdiior,  *'  the  same  sigQal :  any  absurd 
Latin  Terse  will  answ^  the  purpose."^    And  when  the  au- 

*  Private  Letter,  No.  10.  +  Id.  No.  .8.  t  Id.  No.  18. 

§  Id.  No.  47.  II  id.  No.  41. 

1[  Priv:ate  'Letter,  No.  43. — As  instences  of  theie,Bigiia]a.Qf«diffiereiit  kinds 
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8W€r  4mplied  ft  nrere  iieKative  or  sffirmatave,  it  ims  •ccnanm- 
iwHited  in  tbe  newspaper  l:^  a  sUnple  jfw  ttr  4i«.  Tke  namet 
ef  address  mwe  isommonlj  assamed  were  Mr.  Wiffiam  Mid- 
d}6fcon,  and  Mr.  John  Fretly ;  and  tbe  more  common  places 
of  address  were  the  bitr  of  the  Somerset  CefiBee  House  as  stated 
abo^e,  ihat  of  the  New  Exchange,  and  Mmiday's  in  MaidieB 
Lane,  tlie  waiters  of  ^diich  were  oecasionaHyfeed*  for  their 
punctuality.  But  even  these  names  and  plaoes  of  abode  were 
varied  for  others  as  drcamstances  might  dictate. 

By  what  conveyance  Junins  ohtoiaed  his  letters  «nd  par- 
cels from  fhe  places  at  which  they  wove  left  for  him,  is  not 
very  clearly  aiseertained.  From  the  passage  quoted  from  his 
prrvate  letter,  No.  10,  as  iQso  from  the  express  declaration  in 
the  dedication  to  his  own  edition  of 'his  letters,  that  he  was  at 
that  time  "  the  sole  depositary  of  his  own  secret,"  it  should 
seem  that  he  had  also  been  uniformly  his  own  messenger ;  yet 
in  his  private  letter  of  January  18th,  1772,  he  observes, 
"the  gentleman  who  transacts  the  conveyancing  part  of  our 
correspondence  tells  me  tihere  was  nrach  difficulty  last  iiight.''+ 
In  truth  the  difficulty  -and  danger  of  his  constantly  perform- 
ing liie  own  ermnd  must  have  been  extreme ;  and  it  is  more 
reasoiieb'le  "therefore  to  soppese  that  he  employed  sonte  per- 

•&B  TBadermaj  acsept  the  flawing,  taken  from  tbePablic  Adv«itiMr  oceonl- 
ing  to  .thdr  ilates. 

Auguat  12, 1771.  A  Correspondent  may.rest assured  that  his  directionsever 
liaTe  been,  and  ever  will  be,  strictly  attended  to. 


September  13. 

C. 

17. 

a 

21. 

c. 

27. 

c. 

October      19. 

c. 

'Norember   .5. 

c. 

8. 

c. 

12. 

Yindex  sh^l  he  eansidend. 

121. 

J)ic  qnibiis  in  (tecris,  et  imhi  ens  laagnuf*  Apollo. 

:26. 

Quid  rides  1  de  XE  iabuk  suntur. 

28. 

JUceived. 

.80. 

<^uidTetat? 

DeeoBber    J. 

Jam  vmuL  pronnies  cobIo  dimittikir  alto. 

«. 

£»»i.red. 

Quasfte  WAQja  OM^  ttuataml 

TL 

In&ndam,  jisoixa  i  JvdiOB  jenowaore  dolorem. 

•  Private  Letter,  No.  39.  f  Private  Lettei:,  «o..|>L 
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son  on  whom  he  could  place  an  implicit  reliance ;  while  to 
avoid  the  apparent  contradiction  hetween  such  a  fioct  and  that 
of  his  affirming  that  he  was  the  sole  depositary  of  his  own 
secret,  it  is  only  necessary  to  conceive  at  the  same  time  that 
the  person  thus  confidentially  employed  was  not  entrusted 
with  the  full  scope  and  object  of  his  agency*.  He  some- 
times, as  we  learn  from  his  own  testimony,  employed  a  com- 
mon chairman  as  his  messenger f.  and  perhaps  this,  after  all, 
was  the  method  most  usually  resorted  to. 

That  a  variety  of  schemes  were  invented  and  actually  in 
motion  to  detect  him  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  the  extreme 
vigilance  he  at  all  times  evinced,  and  the  honourable  forbear- 
ance of  Mr.  Woodfall,  enabled  him  to  baffle  every  effort,  and 
to  pei-severe  in  his  concealment  to  the  last.  **  Your  letter," 
says  he  in  one  of  his  private  notes,  "  was  twice  refused  last 
night,  and  the  waiter  has  often  attempted  to  see  the  person 
who  sent  for  it."  t 

On  another  occasion  his  alarm  was  excited  in  consequence 
of  various  letters  addressed  to  him  at  the  printing  office,  with 
a  view,  as  he  suspected,  of  leading  to  a  disclosure  either  of 
his  person  or  abode.  *'  I  return  you,"  says  he  in  reply,  "  the 
letters  you  sent  me  yesterday.  A  man  who  can  neither  write 
common  English,  nor  spell,  is  hardly  worth  attending  to.  It 
is  probably  a  trap  for  me :  I  should  be  glad,  however,  to  know 
what  the  fool  means.  If  he  writes  again  open  his  letter,  and 
if  it  contain  anything  worth  my  knowing,  send  it :  otherwise 
not.  Instead  of  *C.  in  the  usual  place*  say  only  *a  letter' 
when  you  have  occasion  to  write  to  me  again.  I  shall  under- 
stand you."§ 

Some  apprehension  he  seems  to  have  suffered,  as  already 
observed,  from  the  impertinent  curiosity  of  Swinney ;  but  his  ' 

*  Mr.  Jackson,  the  present  respectable  proprietor  of  the  Ipswich  Journal, 
who  was  at  this  time  residing  with  the  Ute  Mr.  Wood&ll,  for  the  purpose  of 
instruction  in  the  London  mode  of  conducting  business,  observed  to  the  editor 
in  a  conversation  on  this  subject,  that  he  once  saw  a  tall  gentleman  dressed 
in  a  light  coat,  with  bag  and  sword,  throw  into  the  office  door  opjening  in 
Ivy  Lane  a  letter  from  Junius,  which  he  picked  up  and  immediately  followed 
the  bearer  of  it  into  St.  Pauls  Church  Yard^  where  he  got  into  a  hackney 
coach  and  drove  off.  But  whether  this  was  **  the  gentleman  who  transacted 
the  conveyancing  part"  or  Junius  himself,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain, 
t  See  Private  Letters,  Nos.  58,  and  65,  note.  t  Id.  No.  58. 

§  Id.  No.  12. 
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resentment  was  chiefly  roused  by  that  of  David  Garrick,  who 
appears  from  his  own  account,  and  from  intelligence  on  which 
he  fully  relied^  to  have  been  pertinacious  in  his  attempts  to 
discover  h?m.  For  three  weeks  or  a  month,  he  could  scarcely 
ever  write  to  Mr.  Woodfall  without  cautioning  him  to  be 
specially  on  his  guard  against  Garrick :  and  under  this  im- 
pression alone  he  once  changed  his  address*.  He  wrote  to 
Garrick  a  private  note  of  severe  castigation,  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  printer,  which  the  latter,  from  an  idea  that  it 
was  unnecessarily  acrimonious,  resubmitted  to  his  considera- 
tion with  a  view  of  dissuading  him  from  sending  itf,  upon 
which  our  author  desired  him  to  tell  Garrick  personally  to 
desist,  or  he  would  be  ani|>]y  revenged  upon  him.  **  As  it  is 
important,"  says  he,  "  to  deter  him  from  meddling,  I  desire 
you  will  tell  him  I  am  aware  of  his  practices,  and  will  cer- 
tainly be  revenged  if  he  does  not  desist.  An  appeal  to  the 
public  from  Junius  would  destroy  him. "J 

It  is  not  impossible  to  form  a  plausible  guess  at  the  c^e  of 
Junius,  from  a  passage  in  one  of  his  private  letters ;  an  in- 
quiry, which,  though  otherwise  of  little  or  no  consequence,  is 
rendered  in  some  measure  important,  as  a  test  to  determine 
the  validity  *of  the  claims  that  have  been  laid  to  his  writings 
by  diflerent  candidates  or  their  friends.  The  passage  re- 
ferred to  occurs  in  his  letter  to  Woodfall,  dated  Nov.  27, 
1771 ;  **  after  long  eoeperience  of  the  world,''  says  he,  "  I  af- 
firm before  God,  I  never  knew  a  rogue  who  was  not  unhappy.  "§ 
Now  when  this  declaration  is  coupled  with  the  two  facts,  that 
he  made  it  under  the  repeated  promise  and  intention  of 
speedily  disclosing  himself  to  his  correspondent  ||,  and  that 
the  correspondent  thus  schooled,  by  a  moral  axiom  gleaned 
from  his  own  "long  experience  of  the  world,"  was  at  this 
very  time  something  more  than  thirty  years  of  age ;  it  seems 
absurd  to  suppose  that  Junius  could  be  much  less  than  fifty, 
or  that  he  affected  an  age  he  had  not  actually  attained. 

There  is  another  point  in  the  history  of  his  life,  during  his 
appearance  as  a  public  writer,  which  for  the  same  reason  must 
not  be  suffered  to  pass  by  without  observation,  although  other- 

•  Private  Letter,  No.  41. 

t  Compare  Private  Letter,  No.  41,  with  No.  43.     The  letter  to  Garrick 
will  be  found  in  the  former  of  these. 
X  Private  Letter,  No.  48.  §  Id.  No.  44.  U  Id.  No.  41.     - 
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vme  &  iD^t  lie  searcelj  voithlei  to  aodce;  jaaid  tbftt  k,  ifast 
doraog  a  great  port  of  Ibis  limfj;,  ivom  j£aamij^  17M,  tla 
JftttTMirif,  177S,  lie  lUBMarxafy  mtiied  dn  li£aidDii,^^rits  maoB- 
diale  lackiity,  md^^bfttlie  navier  ^foatted  Iris  nisuiil  iicdiit&tkm 
for  a  loaigBr  fneidod  than  a  lew  weeks.  This  itoa,  ynd  maj  edr 
leet  from  his  privaato  KorrespDmleiioe,  coskpared  with  his  ^^a^ 
lie  jaboonu  No  jmau  .4i«it  he,  who  wil;h  a  borough  flsuowleil^ 
of  ooT  amt^or-s  style,  omdertakes  te  exaiatae  tdl  the  immb^ 
of  the  p4xbiic  AdvBitiser  iar  the  three  yeais  in  question,  «Bn 
haTe  anf  ddea  of  the  immense  Uttigiie  ttnd  trotdide  Ike  sub- 
mitted to  in  compo&ang  oiher  leitters^  na^er  other  ^signatuFes, 
in  order  to  support  slihe  pre-eminent  faretensions  tmd  dmrnctm* 
of  Jmuus,  attacked  as  it  was  by  a%a.iiltiplicity  of  writeis  in 
favonr  of  admimstratbn,  to  whom,  as  Junius,  he  did  not 
choose  -to  make  any  reply  whatever.  Surely  Junius  limseli^ 
when  he  £rst  midertoc^  the  office  €^  a  public  fuc^tical  censei;, 
could  by  no  means  foresee  tbe  labour  viitk  N^akk  be  was 
about  to  encumber  himself.  And  instead  of  wondeiing  Ih&t 
he  should  Have  disappeaired  at  the  distanee  oi  about  &re 
years^,  we  ough^  nxnch  mther  to  be  siopriaed  that  he  shoidd 
have  perse^^red  through  half  this  period,  srath  a  spirit  »t  onoe 
80  indefjEitigable  mid  invincible.  Jumns  had  no  time  for  Be- 
mote  BKeursions,  nor  often  for  relaxation,  evien  in  the  'vicinity 
of  the  'metropeKis.itfielf. 

Yet  from  his  PriiOEte  Xietters  we  eoold  ^aimDSt  icollect  9, 
journal  of  ihis  absences,  if  mot  an  itineraiy  of  hss  tLittle  tours^ 
for  he  does  xiot  i^pear  to  bave  left  Lcmdon  ai  any  i^me  mbtk- 
out  some  notice  to  die  pcintor,  either  of  his  intention^  or  o£ 
the  fact  itself  upon  Ms  return  home^  independently  of  which 
the  fcequem^  aaid  regularity  of  his  oorrespondeEioe  seldam 
allowed  of  distant  travel.  **  I  hegre  been  (oat  of  t»wn,"  sajfs 
he,  Ml  his  letter  «f  Nor.  «,  1769,  "  for  three  iiveela^  and 
though  I  got  joozr /IflBt,  coold  aoi  conveniently  answer  it.''-!- — 
On  another  ocoasiooi,  "*  1  have  been  some  days  in  ^e  country^ 
and  Gould  not  joonvenisntiy  send  for  your  letter  nntd  this 
nigisEt:  "t  and  again,  -*'  I  nmstsee  proof-sheets  of  t&e  Dedica? 
tion  and  Pre&ee ;  esid  these,  if  at  ill,  1  inufit  see  belbre  tho 
end  of  next  week."§    In  like  manner,  "I  want  rest  most 

*  JantoB,  as  tilnaay  vemaorked  (note,  p.  1),  is  «ii^  knnni  JtutlwitiBrtlly  to 
bave  been  before  the  public  about  three  venDb-— £b. 

t  Pdmte  Letter,  No.  .11.  t  'id.  No.  X.         .    f  ;M.  No.  ^5, 
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wenmnAjj  MoAmm  going  toifed  it  in  like  eonntiy  J^r  a  jbm 

Hre  last  pcditical  iatter  tluft  ever  issned  imder4ii6  «igm8fcam 
otf  JqunioB  ^me  ^dibeseed  'te  Lord  Oam^en,  It  appeared  m 
the  PoUie  M^Brtaaer  lor  Jan.  121 ,  177&,  end  fdlowed  tbe  ptfb- 
licatioKi  ^cf  liis  long  &ad  ekborato  adAress  to  Lord  Mansiidt 
upon  tbe  Slegal  bailing  lof  Eyre  ;  mtd  was  dengned  to  «ttiinn- 
late  the  nobk  ^earl  to  a  renewal  of  the  contest  ^;i^eh  he  had 
ooarmeEKsed  ^th  the  dhief  jnstiae  towards  liie  close  «f  the 
prscedii^  seteion  (Xf  faiAiament.  It  possoBseB  J&te  feovSaanntf 
of  being  llhe  only  encomiaBtic  krtter  that  'Wbt  fell  from  hu 
pen  ^mider  fhe  signatmTe  of  Jooitts.  Yet  the  panegyric  he 
stowed  was  not  for  the  mere  purpose  cKf  instigating  Lodl 
Gamd«n  to  the  sttadk  in  ^qnestion.  There  is  Bofficient  evi 
denoe  in  his  Private  Letters  iQiat  Junins  had  a  Tery  high  «i 
Ti^ll  as  a ^7«ay -jnat  opsnion  of  the  integiity  ef  this  nobleman; 
and  an  ardent  desire  that  the  -estimaite  he  had  formed  of  his 
integrity  &oald  be  known  te  the  ^orld  at  large.  In  the  whole 
conrse  of  his  -political  creed  ^JKfse  seems  to  ho^e  been  but  one 
point  iipon  winch  th^  ^ififerei,  and  tha^  was  tbe  doctrine 
assented  to  1^  his  lord^p,  that  the  crown  peseesses  a  powexw 
in  case  -Of  ^ery  urgent  necessity,  *of  suspending  the  operation 
of  an  act  of  ihe  legislafctEre.  it  is  a  mere  speculative  doc- 
trine, and  Junhu  only  incidentally  alluded  to  it  in  a  letter 
opon  a  veiy^fiereat  subject  f.  The  disagreemetft  upon  this 
point  seems  eagerly  to  hove  -been  canght  at,  however,  by 
anotlher  correspondoBt  in  the  PabHc  Adwr^cr,  -vftio  diose 
the  signature  &f  '6c0¥ola,  apparently  for  the  -express  purpose 
of  inve^ong  the  political  Hsatirist  in  a  dispute  ividi  his  lord- 
ship. *  Scievdla,'*  observes  he  in  a  private  ietfcer,  "  I  see  is 
determined  to  msBse  me  an  enemy  to  I/»rd  Oamden.  If  it  be 
not  wil&l  maflice,  1  beg  you  'mil  mgnify  to  him,  that  ^en  I 
ffri^dly  mentioned  Lord  Camd^'s  deolamtkn  about  *^ae 
com  hill,  it  was  without  ttny  Tiew  «f  disciiBsvng  that  dootrine, 
and  only  as  an  instanoe  of  a  singular  opinion  maintained  bj 
a  man  of  great  learning  and  integrity.  Such  mi  instance  was 
neoessary  te  the  plan  of  my  letter. "*J  And  ogam,  shortly 
afterwards,  finding  that  the  oomnronicatian  had  not  %een 
received  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  **  1  should  nc*  trouMe  yon  or 

••  ftiwtcTietter,  Wo.  43.      +  Letter  69.      t  Private  Letter,  1!fo.  45. 
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myself  about  that  blockhead  ScsBvola,  but  that  his  absurd 
fiction  of  my  being  Lord  Oamden*s  enemy  has  done  harm. 
Every  fool  can  do  mischief,  therefore  signify  to  him  what  I 
said."*  Not  satisfied,  however,  with  this  hint  to  the  printer, 
he  chose,  at  the  same  time,  under  the  subordinate  character  of 
Philo-Junius,  to  settle  the  point,  and  preclude  all  possibility 
of  altercation,  by  an  address  to  the  public,  that  should  dex- 
trously  mark  out  this  single  difference  in  a  mere  speculative 
opinion;  and,  while  it  amply  defended  the  view  he  had  taken 
of  the  subject,  should  evince  such  an  evident  approbation  of 
his  lordship *s  general  conduct,  as  could  not  fail  of  being 
gratifying  to  him.  This  letter  appeared  in  the  Public  Adver- 
tiser, Oct.  15,  1771t. 

Lord  Camden,  however,  was  not  induced  by  this  earnest 
attempt  and  last  letter  of  Junius  to  renew  his  attack  upon 
Lord  Mansfield;  yet  this  was  not  the  reason,  or  at  least  not  the 
sole  or  primary  reason,  for  Junius's  discontinuing  to  write.  It 
has  already  been  observed,  that  so  early  as  July,  1769,  he  began 
to  entertain  thoughts  of  dropping  a  character  and  signature 
which  must  have  cost  him  a  heavy  series  of  labour,  and  fre- 
quently perhaps  exposed  him  to  no  small  peril.  **  1  really  doubt, 
says  he,  "  whether  I  shall  write  any  more  under  this  signature. 
I  am  weary  of  attacking  a  set  of  brutes,  whose  writings  are 
too  dull  to  furnish  me  even  with  the  materials  of  contention, 
and  whose  measures  are  too  gross  and  direct  to  be  the  subject 
of  argument,  or  to  require  illustration."! 

In  perfect  consonance  with  this  declaration,  in  his  reply  to 
the  printer,  who  had  offered  him  half  the  profits  of  the  letters 
at  that  time  published  under  his  own  correction,  or  an  equal 
sum  for  the  use  of  any  public  institution  he  should  choose  to 
name,  he  makes  the  following  remark,  of  which  a  part  has 
been  already  quoted  on  another  occasion :  "  As  for  myself,  be 
assured  that  I  am  far  above  all  pecuniary  views,  and  no  other 
person,  I  think,  has  any  claim  to  share  with  you.  Make  the 
most  of  it  therefore,  and  let  all  your  views  in  life  be  directed 
to  a  solid,  however  moderate,  independence :  without  it  no 
man  can  be  happy,  nor  even  honest  If  I  saw  any  prospect 
of  uniting  the  city  once  more,  I  would  readily  continue  to 
labour  in  the  vineyard.     Whenever  Mr.  Wilkes  can  tell  me 

*  Private  Letter,  No.  46.        f  Letter  60.        i  Private  Letter,  No.  5. 
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thai  such  an  union  is  in  prospect,  he  shall  hear  of  me.  Quod 
si  quis  eodstimat  me  aut  voluntate  esse  mutatd,  axU  debUitatd 
virtute,  aut  animo  fracto,  vehementer  errat"* 

Even  so  long  afterwards  as  January  19,  1773,  in  the  veiy 
last  letter  we  have  any  certain  knowledge  he  ever  addressed  to 
Mr.  Woodfall,  he  urges  precisely  the  same  motives  for  his 
continuing  to  desist.  **  1  have  seen  the  signals  thrown  out 
for  your  old  friend  and  correspondent.  Be  assured  that  I 
have  had  good  reason  for  not  complying  with  them.  In  the 
present  state  of  things,  if  I  were  to  write  again,  I  must  he  as 
silly  as  any  of  the  homed  cattle  that  run  mad  through  the 
city,  or  as  any  of  your  wise  aldermen.  /  meant  the  cause  and 
the  public:  both  are  given  up.  I  feel  for  the  honour  of  this 
country,  when  I  see  that  there  are  not  ten  men  in  it,  who  will 
unite  and  stand  together  upon  any  one  question.  But  it  is  all 
alike  vile  and  contemptible.  You  have  never  flinched  that  I 
know  of;  and  I  shall  always  rejoice  to  hear  of  your  prosperity. 
If  you  have  anything  to  communicate  (of  moment  to  yourself,) 
you  may  use  the  last  address,  and  give  a  hint."t 

*  Private  Letter,  No.  69.  "  But  if  any  one  belieyes  me  to  be  clianged  in 
will,  weakened  in  integrity,  or  broken  in  courage,  he  errs  grossly.** 

+  Private  Letter,  No.  63.  The  signals  here  referred  to  were  thrown  out 
on  the  very  morning  of  the  day  on  which  this  letter  was  written,  and  consisted 
of  the  following  Latin  quotation,  inserted  in  the  Public  Advertiser  for  January 
19,  1773,  among  the  other  answers  to  correspondents: — Ite^i-umqney  tte- 
rumque  monebo.  The  printer,  within  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  availed  him- 
self of  the  liberty  of  nuiking  a  communication  to  Junius  by  the  last  address, 
and,  in  the  Public  Advertiser  of  March  8,  gave  the  following  hint :  "  The 
letter  from  an  old  tbisnd  and  cfOBRESPONDENT,  dated  January  19,  came  safe 
to  hand,  and  his  directions  are  strictly  followed,  Qrwd  si  quis  existimat  aiU, 
<fec.*'  The  quotation  is  peculiarly  happy :  for  it  is  not  only  a  copy  of  what 
Junius  had  cited  himself  in  his  last  private  letter  but  one,  and  was  hence 
sure  to  attract  his  attention,  but  is  a  smart  replication  to  the  passive  in  the 
letter  it  immediately  refers  to,  "  You  have  never  flinched  that  I  know  of." 
The  subject  of  some  part  of  the  communication  at  this  time  made  by  the 
printer  to  Junius,  the  editor  has  been  able  to  discover,  by  having  accidentally 
found  among  Mr.  Woodfall's  papers,  and  in  his  own  hand-writing,  a  rough 
draft  of  one  of  the  three  letters  of  which  it  appears  to  have  consisted.  This 
letter  the  reader  will  meet  with  in  the  private  correspondence,  arranged 
according  to  its  date,  which  is  March  7,  1773,  the  day  antecedent  to  the 
public  notice  given  in  the  Public  Advertiser  as  above.  Among  the  answers 
to  correspondents,  March  20,  we  find  another  signal  of  the  very  same  kind 
in  the  following  teims,  "  Aut  voluntaie  esse  mutaid  ;  *'  and  in  the  same  place 
March  29,  a  third  ensign  under  the  following  form,  "AtU  ddnlUatA  virlule;** 
both  of  which  it  will  bft  observed,  upon  a  comparison,  are  verbal  con- 
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In  efieetr  fmok  the^  diasolufcida  of  lihe  confiolidateid  WMg 
lortyuponi  the  d«ftthof  Geofge.  Grenville,  the^abso^i*  difdaiDns 
in  the  Bill  of  EighjbBL  SoyciatjK,  and  thfr  ptliticaL  aftpsmtisiis  in 
thd  city,,  our  andior  had  mtieh  ceaaon  to  despair  of  tils'  eaaise 
in  which  he  had  somanfullj  engagMi. 

To  the  mo£al  ekoraater  of  Jimiusb  this  lettar  m*  of  mme 
-value  thau  all  the  popal^  addressee  he  eveir  eomposedi  ia  hia 
life.  It  is  impossible-  to  suppose:  it  to  flow  &Qm  the*  a£Eecta^ 
tioa  of  an  honesty  which  did^  not  exist  in  hisr  heart  The  eir- 
enmstances  undiai?  whiclt  it  wa&  sent  altogether  pcohilali  such 
aa  idea:  unknowoi  afi  herwae^.and  unknowixaa  ha  hack  now 
determined  to  continue,  to  hia  correspondent,,  there  was  bx» 
adequate  motit^e  foi?  his  assuming;  the  aemblasee  of  afl&  in- 
tegrity which  he  Mt  not,  and  which  did  not  fairly  belong  t» 
him.  It  was,  it  nuist  have-  been,  a  piure,  disinterested'  teatih 
monial  of  pidvate  esteem  and.  public  patriotism,  conaentaneousk 
with,  the  uniform  teaour  both  of  hia  openj  and  his-  confidential^ 
history,  and  conseientiGusly  developing  the  real  canae  of  his 
secession. 

In  truth  it  must  have  been,  as  he  himself  states  it,  insanity, 
to  have  persisted'  any-  longer  in  anything  like  a  regular  at- 

tinuatioiis  of  Jontn&'ar  own  cpiotatioii),  and  Iisiice  idientify  with  double  fbrae^ 
the  peraoa  to  whma  the^  rdate.  In  the  Public  AdYectiser  of-  A^^  7,  wa^ 
find  the  following  signal  of  a  similar  description,  and  it  i»  tha-  kst*  we  hare 
been  able  to  diaoovei:^.  "  Die  qjnibus  in  ierrit"  It  is  poobabla  that,  thesa:  all. 
related  to  matters  o£  a:  personal  concecn,.  upon  wMch,  by  the- above  private 
letter,  the  printer  had  still  leare  to- address  his  cecrespondent :  at  least 
there  is  no  neason  for  believing  liiai.  Junius  ever  bcoks  throu^*  the  silence 
upon  whieh  he  so  inflexibly  determined  on  January  Id,  or  eanseated  to  re- 
^pear  before  the  publie  in.  any  ohai&oter  whatever..  Them  wem  scone  very 
«Ecellent  letters  signed  AtticuB  that  appeared,  in  the  Public  Adwrtiaen  be- 
tnreeu  the  dates  of  June  26;  1772,  and  October  Ut^  1773>  and  exhibit  munlt 
ef  ouc  author's  style^.  s^isit  and  sentunents ;  and  whish,  haiee,  by  some  tole- 
sable  judges^  haT<e  been;  actually:  asooibed  to-  him ::  but,  &r  variovufc  reasoiui 
independently  of  that  affiurded..  by  tlieraboye  private -lettei:^  the  editor  ia  ooil* 
winced  they  are  not. the:  production,  of  JnniuSb  The  talents*  idiey.  afibsd  poaaf 
of^^ough  consideiable,,  are-  inferior;  they  oonlain  attadc»upoa sometststei^ 
sen  who  were  nevec  attacked  by  Junius ;,  and  it  is  well  known  fimm  the 
following  notice  insertedamong-the  adiimssss  to  coorespendentS:  intthe.  Publia 
Advertiser  for  June  19,  177S>,  aft  ^mll  a» from,  othas  &otBi|.  tiiat  tfaeea:  vam  at 
thivpcdod,  and  hud  been,  for  soma  tunsr  past,.  aDOthBB  Tviter.  inr  thi»  jomEDal 
who  asanmed!  the  name  of .  AttioUk  **  Some^  oiraamstiuieaa  senderit-nacesHigf 
Ihat  the  prints  ahnnld  annwmimqrtfc  ».  Hiw  tB»  AsmcDa^flsfc  Aubobs  1 
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taek;  Laid  Giuxiden  Had  deeliaecb  tl&  act  uipsm  Isua  sog^tion; 
the  great  phalanx  of  the  Whig  party  was  broken  up  by  th« 
deatk  of  Mr.  George  Gcenville;  tb&  ysmty  and  eztrBme 
jealoiisy  of  Olbfer  aod  Home  had  introduced  die  most  acrimo- 
nioos  divisions  into  the  Society  for  suppordi^  thi»  Bill  of 
Eights ;  and  the  leading  patriots  of  the  city  had  so  intermixed 
their  own.  private  interests,  and  their  ovm  private  sfua^hles, 
wilb  the  publia  cause,  as  to  render  this- cause  itself  contempti- 
ble in  the  eye  of  the  people  at  lai^e.  Qje  had  already  tried, 
bat  in  vain,  to^  awaken  the  different  contending  parti  es>  to  a 
sense  of  bettes  and  more  honourable  matlves-;  to  induce  them 
to  forego  their  selfish  and  individual  disputes,,  and  to  make  a 
csommon.  sacrifice  of  them  upon  the  altar  of  the  constitution  *. 
¥et,  at  the  same  time^.  so  small  wese  hie  expectations  of  suc- 
cess, so  mean  his  opinion  of  the  pretenaiona.  of  moat  of  the 
leading  demagogues  of  the  day  to  a  real  love  of  their  country, 
and  so  grossly  had  he  himse^  been  eceaaionaUy  misffepre- 
sented  by  them,  that  in  his  con£dentiall  intercourse  he  bade 
his  correspondent  beware  of  entrusting  himself  to  them. 
^  Nothing,."  fs&yB  he,  ''  can  be  more  express-  than  my  declarar 
tion  against  long  parliament :  try  Mr.  Wilkes  once  more,, 
{who  waa  in  privatB  possession  of  his  sentiments  upon  thin  sub- 
J€st\;)  speak  for  me  in  a  m»st  friendly  but  firm  tone,  that  I 
will  not  submit  to  be  any  longer  aspersed  Between  our- 
selves, let  me  reeommend  it  to  you  to  be  much  upon  your 
guard  with  patriots"  | 

With  his  public  address  to  the  people,  therefotre,  iut  Letter 
59,  he  seems  in  the  first  instance  toi  have  i^solved  upon 
elosing  his-  labours,  at  least  under  the  charaeter  of  Junius, 
provided  no  beneficiei  effect  were  likely  to  result  from  it,  and 
a»  the  printer  had  expressed  to>  him  an  earnest  desire  of  pub- 
iishing  a  gemrine  edition  of  his  letters,  in  a  coHeetive  foi'm, 
in  consequence  of  a  variety  of  incorasect  and  spurieue  editions 
at  that  time  cizculating  through  the  nation,,  he.  seems  to  have 
ijionght  that  a  consent  to  suck  a  plan:  would  afford  him  a  good, 
asteneible  motive  for  putting, a  fiiuish  to  his  public  career; 
and  on.  this  aceomit  he  net  onfy  acceded  tov  the  proposal^  but 
Bndsrtoek  t»  superinisnd  it  a»  fair  as  his  invisibility  might 

*  8eft  JiinxiB%,  IntltoB  50^,  and  Ptimtfr  Lettav<  ^o.  604. 

t  See  Priyate  Lettei^  S^  60.  t  Private  Letter^  S«.  4&. 
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allow  him ;  and  also  to  add  a  few  notes,  as  well  as  a  dedication 
and  preface. 

Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  the  idea  entertained  by 
some  writers,  that  Janius  himself  was  the  previous  editor  of 
one  or  two  of  these  irregular  editions,  and  especially  of  an 
edition  published  but  a  short  time  anterior  to  his  own,  auda- 
ciously enough  entitled  **  The  Genuine  Letters  of  Junius,  to 
which  are  prefixed,  Anecdotes  oftheAtUhor;"*  a  pamphlet  in 
which  the  anonymous  anecdotist  takes  it  for  granted,  from  his 
very  outset,  that  Junius  and  Edmund  Burke  were  the  same 
person,  and  then  proceeds  to  reason  concerning  the  former, 
from  the  known  or  acknowledged  works  of  the  latter. 

It  was  not  till  the  appearance  of  Newberry's  edition,  with 
which  it  is  not  pretended  that  our  author  had  any  concern, 
that  even  Woodfall  himself  had  conceived  an  idea  of  the  pro- 
priety of  collecting  these  letters,  and  publishing  them  in  an 
edition  strictly  genuine,  in  consequence  of  the  numerous 
blunders  by  which  the  common  editions  were  deformed ;  of 
these  Newberry's  was,  perhaps,  the  freest  from  mistakes :  yet 
Newberry's  had  so  many,  that  our  author,  upon  receiving  a 
copy  of  it,  addressed  a  note  to  Woodfall,  begging  him  to  hint 
to  Newberry,  that  as  he  had  thought  proper  to  reprint  his 
letters,  he  ought  at  least  to  have  taken  care  to  have  corrected 
the  errata :  adding  at  the  same  time,  "  I  did  not  expect  more 
than  the  life  of  a  newspaper;  but  if  this  man  will  keep  me 
alive,  let  me  live  without  being  offensive."-]- 

His  answer  upon  Woodfall's  application  to  him  for  leave  to- 
reprint  his  letters  collectively,  and  subject  to  his  own  revisal, 
was  as  follows : — "  I  can  have  no  manner  of  objection  to  your 
reprinting  my  letters,  if  you  think  it  will  answer,  which  I 
believe  it  might  before  Newberry  appeared.  If  you  determine 
to  do  it,  give  me  a  hint,  and  I  will  send  you  more  errata 
(indeed  they  are  innumerable)  and  perhaps  a  preface."  J  It 
was  on  this  occasion  he  added,  as  conceiving  it  might  afford 
him  a  proper  opportunity  for  a  general  close  of  the  character, 
though  so  early  in  his  correspondence  under  the  name  of 
Junius,  as  July  1769,  "  I  really  doubt  whether  I  shall  write 
any  more  under  tliis  signature ;  I  am  weary  of  attacking  a  set 

*  See  Mr.  Chalmers's  Appendix  to  the  Supplemental  Apology,  &c.,  p.  24. 
t  Private  Letter,  No.  4.  J  Id.  No.  5. 
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of  brutes,  &c."  *  In  answer  to  Woodfairs  next  letter  upon 
the  same  subject  he  observes,  "  Do  with  mj  letters  exactly  as 
you  please*  I  should  think  that,  to  make  a  better  figure  tiian 
Newberry,  some  others  of  my  letters  may  be  added,  and  so 
throw  out  a  hint  that  you  have  reason  to  suspect  they  are  by 
the  same  author.  If  you  adopt  this  plan,  I  shall  point  out 
those,  which  I  would  recommend;  for  you  know,  I  do  not  nor 
indeed  have  I  time  to  give  equal  care  to  them  aUy\ 

The  plan  for  publication,  however,  though  it  commenced 
thus  early,  was  not  matured  till  October,  1771 :  when  it  was 
determined  that  the  work  should  comprise  all  the  letters 
which  had  passed  under  the  signatures  of  Junius  and  Philo- 
Junius  to  this  period  inclusively,  and  be  occasionally  enriched 
by  a  selection  of  other  letters  under  a  variety  of  other 
signatures,  such  as  will  be  found  in  the  Miscellaneous  Letters 
of  the  present  edition ;  which,  independently  of  that  of  Philo- 
Junius,  our  author,  as  has  been  observed  already,  not  un- 
frequently  employed  to  explain  what  required  explanation,  or 
defend  what  demanded  vindication,  and  which  he  himself 
thought  sufficiently  correct  to  associate  with  his  more  laboured 
productions.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  intention,  however, 
he  still  made  the  two  following  alterations.  Instead  of  closing 
the  regular  series  of  letters  possessing  the  signature  of  Junius 
with  that  dated  October  5, 1771  J,  upon  the  subject  of  "  the  un- 
happy differences,"  as  he  there  calls  them,  "  which  had  arisen 
among  the  friends  of  the  people,  and  divided  them  from  each 
other  " — he  added  five  others  which  the  events  of  the  day  had 
impelled  him  to  write  during  the  reprinting  of  the  letters, 
notwithstanding  the  intention  he  had  expressed  of  offering 
nothing  further  under  this  signature.  And  instead  of  intro- 
ducing the  explanatory  letters  written  under  other  signatures, 
he  confined  himself,  in  order  that  the  work  might  be  published 
before  the  ensuing  session  of  parliament,  to  three  justificatory 
papers  alone :  the  first,  under  the  title  of  **  A  Friend  of  Junius," 
containing  an  answer  to  **  A  Barrister  at  Law ; "  the  second  an 
anonymous  declaration  upon  certain  points  on  which  his  opinion 
had  been  mistaken  or  misrepresented ;  and  the  third  an  extract 
from  a  letter  to  Mr.  Wilkes,  drawn  up  for  the  purpose  of  being 
laid  before  the  Bill  of  Eights  Society,  with  a  view  of  vindi- 
cating himself  from  the  charge  of  having  written  in  favour  of 

•  Private  Letter,  No.  6.  t  Id.  No.  7.  t  Letter  59. 
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long  pMliaineiits  and  lotten  IxKoagfas.  This  last,  hoTrever;* 
urns  famished,  not  by  Mr.  Wilkes,  but  from  his  own  notes  ; 
''yon  shall  have  the  extract^"  says  he,  "  to  go  into  the  second 
volume :  it  will  be  a  short  one."* 

Of  the  five  letters  added  after  he  meant  to  have  dosed,  and 
had  actually  begun  to  reprint  his  series,  four  of  them  ara 
either  expressly  addressed  to  Loi4  Mansfield,  or  inGidentaUy 
relate  to  hiin,  in  consequence  of  his  having  iUegctihf  (as  it  was 
oontended)  admitted  a  felon  of  the  name  of  John  Eyre  to  bail, 
who,  although  possessing  a  fortune  of  nearly  thirty  thousand 
pounds  sterling,  had  stolen  a  quantity  of  paper  in  quires  out 
of  one  of  the  public  c^oes  at  Guildhall^  and  was  caught  in 
the- very  theft.  The  other  letter  is  addressed  to  the  object  of 
his  steady  and  inveterate  hatred,  the  Duke  of  Giaftoo,  upon 
the  defeat  of  his  attempt  to  transfer  the  Duke  of  Portkuad  » 
estate  in  Cnmberiand,  consisting  of  what  had  formerly  beea 
esown  lands,  to  Sir  James  Lowther,  in  order  to  assist  the 
latter  in  securing  lus  election  ibr  this  county. 

Such,  however,  was  his  anxiety  to  get  this  work  completed 
and  published  before  the  winter  sessioxi  oi  parliament,  that 
he  was  ready  to  sacrifice  tlie  appearance  el  the  whole  of  these 
additional  letters,  even  that  containing  his  elaborate  accusal 
tkm  of  Lord  Mcmsfield,  and  which  he  adcDowledged  to  have 
cost  him  enormous  pains,  rather  than  that  it  should  be 
delayed  beyond  this  period.  *' I  am  truly.  concemed<^"  says 
he  in  a  private  letter  dated  January  20,  1772,  ^  to  see  that 

*  Priyate  Letter,  No.  15.  Tbo  leaAer  inll  readily  prdfln,  and  periiaps 
thtnk  us,  for  poiating  out  to  hit  particular  atteMtioa  the  flawing  exciuiaito 
paragraph  with  which  the  above  letter  cioseSy  but  which  fbrmed  no  part  of  it 
as  originall J  addressed  to  Mr.  Wilkes.  It  refers  to  an  able  argument  that 
an  exdaion  of  the  rotten  borongfis  from  the  repretentstire  system  mi^t 
fawinoe  more  mischief  than  benefit  to  the  oonstitiUaoB.  ''The  man  wbo 
fidrly  and  completely  aatwen  this  aifiuncnt  shall  have  ny  Aaaks  aad  my 
applause.  My  heart  is  ahready  with  him. — I  am  seady  to  be  conTertedu — ^ 
X  admire  his  montlity,  and  would  gladly  si^bscribe  to  the  articles  of  hia 
£uth. — Gratefnl,  as  1  ara,  to  the  good  beikg,  whose  bounty  has  imparted  to 
me  this  reasoning  intellect,  whaterer  it  is,  I  hold  myself  {»oportioinbly-  in- 
debted to  him,  from  whose  enlightened  nadenrtabdiBg  another  ny  «f  know*- 
ledge  comnMiBicates  to  nine.  ]£it  nettiier  should  I  j^iak  the  aieift  exalted 
&culties  of  the  human  mind  a  gift  worthy  of  the  Pivimty,  nor  any  assistance 
in  the  improvement  of  them  a  subject -of  gratitude  to  my  fellow-creature,  if  I 
Vere  not  satisfied,  that  really  to  inform  the  understanding  correcta  and 
enlai;get  the  heart'' 
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{he ,  pnblication  c^  the  boak  k  so  long  delajecl.  It  ought  to 
hare  appeared  before  the  meeting  of  parluunent.  Bj  no 
means  Teonld  I  hare  yon  insert  this  long  letter,  if.  it  make 
more  than  the  difference  of  two  days  in  the  publication. 
Believe  me,  the  delay  is  a  real  injnry  to  the  Gisase.*** 

The  difficulties,  however,  of  sending  pro(^  and  revises- 
forward  and  backward  were  so  considerable,  that  the  anxiety 
of  the  aiidiorwas  not  allayed:  parliament  met,  bat  the  book 
was  not  published.  Junius  became  extremely  impatient ;  yet 
still,  in  the  most  earnest  terms  pressed  its  publication  belbre 
Alderman  Sawbridge's  motion  in  favour  of  trUnnial  parlia- 
ments, which  was  to  be  brought  forward  in  the  beginning  of 
March.  "  Surely,"  says  he,  in  his  private  letter  of  February 
17 1,  "  you  have  nuejudged  it  very  much  about  the  book.  I 
could  not  have  conceived  it  possible  that  you  could  protract 
the  publication  so  long.  At  this  time,  particularly  be£>re  Mr. 
Sawbridge's  motion,  it  would  have  been  of  singnlar  use.  Yoa 
have  trified  too  long  with  the  publie  expectation :  at  a  certain 
point  of  time  the  appetite  palls :  I  fear  you  have  already  lost 
the  season.  The  book,  I  am  sure^  will  lose  the  greatest  part 
of  tiie  effect  I  expected  from  it — But  I  have  done." 

He  was  soon  however  consoled  by  intelligence  from  his 
friend  WoodMl  that,  unduly  as  the  book  had  been  postponed,. 
It  was  not  for  want  of  any  exertions  of  his  own ;  and  that,  late 
as  the  season  was,  it  would  still  precede  tiie  expected  motbn 
of  Alderman  SawbridgeJ.  He,  in  consequence,  replied  as 
follows :  ••  I  do  you  the  justice  to  believe  that  the  delay  has 
been  unavoidable.  The  expedient  you  propose,  of  printing 
the  Dedication  and  Preface  in  the  Public  Adviertiser,  is  unad- 
visable.  The  attention  of  the  public  would  then  be  quite  lost 
to  the  book  itself.  I  think  your  rivals  will  be  disappointed : 
nobody  will  apply  to  them^  when  lliey  can  be  supplied  at  the 
fountain  head. — All  I  can  now  say  is,  make  haste  with  th^ 
book.-§ 

The  Dedication,  Preface,  and  the  materials  for  his  notes 
were  all  finished  about  the  beginning  of  the  preceding  Novem- 
ber(l77l).   The  letters  at  large,  excepting  the  first  two  sheet* 

.  •  Private  Letter,  No.  61.  f  Id,  No.  5fi. 

X  The  letters  were  actually  published  March  3,  and  Alderman  Sawbridge'v 
motion  discussed  the  ensuing  day — which  motion,  however,  was  lost  by  a 
majority  of  251  against  S^,  §  Fma^  Letter,  No»  56. 
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which  were  revised  by  the  author  himself,  were  from  the 
difficulty  of  conveyance  entrusted  to  the  correction  of  Mr. 
Woodfall,  with  incidental  amendments  obtained,  as  they  could 
be,  by  an  interchange  of  letters.  The  Dedication  and  Preface 
were  confided  to  the  correction  of  Mr.  Wilkes  *,  with  whose 
attention  the  author  expresses  himself  well  pleased.  "  When 
you  see  Mr.  Wilkes,"  says  he  in  a  note  of  February  29, 1772, 
"  pray  return  him  my  thanks  for  the  trouble  he  has  taken. 
I  wish  he  had  taken  more:'*  intimating  hereby  that  there 
were  still  errors  of  which  he  was  aware,  and  which  he  would 
have  corrected  if  possible.    ' 

Yet  though  he  thus  continued  to  adhero  rigidly  to  his 
determination  never  again  to  appear  before  the  public  in  his 
full  dress,  or  under  the  signature  of  Junius,  as  he  expresses  it 
in  his  Private  Letter  of  November  8,  1771,  he  did  not  object 
occasionally  to  introduce  his  observations  and  continue  his 
severe  strictures  in  a  looser  and  less  elaborate  form,  and 
under  some  appellative  or  other,  that  might  not  interfere  with 
the  claims  of  Junius  as  a  whole,  as  in  the  case  of  his  series  of 
letters  to  Lord  Barrington,  Nos.  105,  107,  &c.  These,  how- 
ever, it  was  not  easy,  in  spite  of  the  characteristic  style  that 
still,  to  an  acute  eye,  pervaded  them,  for  the  world  at  large  to 
bring  completely  home  to  the  real  writer,  though  many  of 
them  were  frequently  charged  to  the  account  of  Junius  by  the 
political  critics  of  the  day,  in  different  addresses  to  the  printer 
upon  this  subject. 

To  judge  of  the  moral  and  political  character  of  Junius  from 
his  writings,  as  well  private  as  public,  he  appears  to  have  been 
a  man  of  a  bold  and  ardent  spirit,  tenaciously  honourable  in 
his  personal  connections,  but  vehement  and  inveterate  in  his 
enmities,  and  quick  and  irritable  in  conceiving  them.  In  his 
political  principles  he  was  strictly  constitutional,  excepting, 
perhaps,  upon  the  single  point  of  denying  the  impeccability  of 
the  crown ;  in  those  of  religion  he,  at  least,  ostensibly  professed 
fin  attachment  to  the  established  church. 

Of  his  personal  and  private  honour,  we  can  only  judge  from 
his  connection  with  Mr.  Woodfall.  Yet  this  connection  is 
perhaps  sufficient ;  for  throughout  the  whole  of  it  he  appears 
in  a  light  truly  ingenuous  and  liberal.     *'  If  undesignedly," 

•  Private  Letter,  No.  40.  t  Id.  Na  57. 
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says  he  in  one  of  Ms  letters,  <*  I  should  send  you  anything 
you  may  think  dangerous,  judge  for  yourself,  or  take  any 
opinion  you  think  proper.  You  cannot  offend  or  afflict  me, 
hut  hy  hazarding  your  own  safety,"  *  To  the  same  efifect  in 
another  letter,  •*  For  my  own  part  I  can  very  truly  assure  you 
that  nothing  would  afflict  me  more  than  to  have  drawn  you 
into  a  personal  danger,  hecause  it  admits  of  no  recompense. 
A  little  expense  is  not  to  be  regarded,  and  I  hope  these  papers 
have  reimbursed  you.  I  never  will  send  you  anything  that  I 
think  dangerous;  but  the  risk  is  yours,  and  you  must  de- 
termine for  yourself."! 

Upon  another  occasion,  being  sensible  that  he  had  written 
with  an  asperity  that  might  alarm  his  correspondent,  he  again 
begged  him  not  to  print  if  he  apprehended  any  danger; 
adding  that,  for  himself,  he  should  not  be  offended  at  his 
desisting ;  and  merely  requesting  that  if  he  did  not  choose  to 
take  the  risk  he  would  transmit  the  paper  as  sent  to  him,  to  a 
printer  who  was  well  known  to  be  less  cautious  than  himself. 
"The  inclosed,"  says  he  in  one  of  his  notes,  "is  of  such 
importance,  so  very  material,  that  it  must  be  given  to  the 
public  immediately.  I  will  not  advise,  though  I  think  you 
perfectly  safe.  All  I  say  is  that  I  rely  upon  your  care  to  have 
it  printed  either  to-morrow  iu  your  own  paper,  or  to-night  in 
the  Pacquet."J — ^To  the  same  -effect  is  the  following  upon 
another  occasion:  "I  hope  you  will  approve  of  announcing 
the  inclosed  Junius  to-morrow,  and  publishing  it  on  Monday. 
If,  for  any  reasons  that  do  not  occur  to  me,  you  should  think 
it  unadvisable  to  print  it,  as  it  stands,  I  must  entreat  the 
favour  of  you  to  transmit  it  to  Bingley,  and  satisfy  him  that 
it  is  a  real  Junius,  worth  a  North  Briton  extraordinaiy.  It 
ivill  be  impossible  for  me  to  have  an  opportunity  of  altering 
any  part  of  it."§ 

Upon  the  printer  being  menaced  widi  a  prosecution  on 
the  part  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  in  consequence  of  the 
publication  of  Junius's  letter  to  him  of  the  date  of  December 
12,  1769,  accusing  this  nobleman  of  having,  in  the  most 
corrupt  and  sinister  manner,  either  sold  or  connived  at- the 
sale  of  a  patent  place  in  the  collection  of  the  customs  at 
Exeter,  he  writes  as  follows:   "As  to  yourself,  I  am  con- 

•  Private  Letter,  No.  18.  +  Id.  No.  88. 
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Tmdsd  the  ministij  mil  not  ventii^  t^  atta^  you;'  thej 
dmee  not  submit  to  Buch  an  ia^uiiy.  If  they  do,  show  no 
fear,  bat  tell  them  plaialj  you  Will,  justify,  and  subpoena  Mr« 
Hine,  Burgoyne,  and  Bmdsfaaw  of  the  Treaaojry :  that  will 
silence  them  at  onoe:"*  The  printer,  howoTer,  was  still  fear- 
ful, and  couid  not  arcnd  expressing  himself  so  to  his  invisibla 
friend ;  who  drns  replied  to  his  proposal  <^  volimtoering  an 
apology:  "Jadge  for  yourself.  I  enter  sincerely  into  the 
anxiety  of  ypnr  situatimi ;  at  the  same,  time  I  am  strongly 
inclined  to  think  tluit  you  will  not  be  called  upon.  Thej 
cannot  do  it  without  subjecting  Hine's  ftfSair  to  an  inquiry^ 
which  would  be  worse  than  des^  to  the  minister.  As  it  is, 
they  are  more  senoosly  stabbed  with  this  last  stroke,  than  all 
the  rest.  At  any  rate,  stand  firm:  (I  mean  with  all  the 
humble  appearonoes  of  contrition:)  if  you  trim  or  faalter,  you 
will  lose  friends  without  gaining  others." f  The  friendly 
advice  thus  shrewdly  given  was  punctiliously  followed;  and 
the  predictions  of  Jonins  were  more  than  accomplished :  for 
the  minister  not  only  did  not  da|-e  to  enlbfce  lus  menaoe8> 
but  at  the  same  time  thought  it  expedient  to  dr(^  abruptly 
the  prosecution  of  Mr.  Yaughan,  which  this  attack  up(Hi  him 
was  expressly  designed  to  fight  off;  and  to  drop  it^  too,  after 
the  rule  against  Vaughan  had  been  made  absolute. 

Upon  l£e  publication  of  Junius's  letter  to  the  king.  Wood- 
fiall  was  not  quite  so  fortunate— but  his  invisible  friend  still 
followed  him  with  assistance;  he  offered  him,  as  has  already 
been  observed,  a  reimbursement  of  whatever  might  be  his 
pecuniary  expenses,  and  aided  him  in  a  still  higher  degree 
with  the  soundest  prudential  and  legal  advice.  Upon  a  wjh- 
sequent  occasion  also,  he  makes  the  following  observation: 
**  As  to  yourself,  I  really  think  you  in  no  danger.  You  are 
not  the  object,  and  punishing  you  would  be  no  gratification  to 
the  king."  |-^ But  upon  this  sobjeot,  the  following  is  one  of 
the  most  important  notes,  as,  although  he  expressly  denies  all 
professional  knowledge  of  the  law,  it  sufficiently  proves  that 
he  was  better  acqoainted  with  it  than  maiiy  who  are  actual 
practitioners.  '*  I  have  carefully  perused  the  Information:  ^t 
is  80  loose  and  ill-deawn  that  I  am  persuaded  Mr.  Do  G  |sey  § 

•  FriTate  Letttf,  STo.  15.  f  Id.  Ko.  17.  t  Id.  No.  43. 
S^  A^  that  time  Attorney  GejMnil 
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coM.  not  toro  bad  a  hand  id  it.  Their  insertiiig  the  ttbole, 
pfoves  they  laaid  no  strong  passages  to  fix  oa. .  I  still  thinkit 
wll  not  be  tried.  If  it  should,  it  is  mt  possiUe  for  a  jmy  to 
find  yeu  goiltyJ'  * 

In  his  fiist  opmioA  be  "was  nustsken ;  inbis  seeond  be  was 
correct.  The  cause  iraa  tried  at  Nisi  Prius— ^bat  no  one  baa 
yet  fiirgotten  that  the  Tordict  returned  was  ^goiltj  of  printing 
and  pdbiiiabmg  only:"  wbieb  in  fact  implied  not  guiltt^  at  all. 

It  is  to  this  iuiuse,  as  has  been  already  glanced  at,  we  are 
chiefly  indebled  for  an  acknowledged  and  unequivocal  right  in 
the  jury  to  return  a  g^ieral  Te/dict^that  is,  a  verdict  that 
shall  enbiace  matter  of  law  as  well  as  matter  oi  fact  Fi-oni: 
die  ambiguity  of  the  verdict,  however,  in  the  case  before*  us,  a 
motion  was  made  by  the.  defendant's  counsel  in  arrest  of 
judgment;  at  the  same  time  that  an  opposite  motion  was 
advanced  by  the  counsel  for  the  crown,  for  a  iiile  ajpon  the 
defendant  to  show  cause  why  the  verdict  should  bot  be  entered 
op  according  to  the  legiU  import  of  the  words.  On  both  smIos 
a  rule  to  show  cause  was  granted,  and  this  matter  being  argued 
liefore  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  notwithstanding  the  bench 
appears  to  have  been  stramgly  and  unanimously  in  favour  of 
the  verdict  being  entered  up,  the  result  waa  tlie  givit  of  a 
new  trial ;  which,  however,  was  not  proceeded  in,  for  want  oi 
proof  of  the  publication  of  the  paper  in  question. 

That  Junius  was  quick  and  irritable  in  donceiving  disgust, 
and  vehement,  and  even  at  times  malignant,  in  his  enmities^ 
Tpe  may  equally  ascertain '  from  his  private  and  his  public 
communications.  In  the  violence  of  lus  hatreds  almost  everf 
one  whom  he  attacks  is  guilty  in  the  extreme;  there. are  no 
degrees  of  compariscm  either  in  their  criminaUty  or  his  own 
4cte8(stiQn :  the  whole  is  equally  snperiative.  If  the  Duke  of 
Grafton  be  the  object  of  lus  address,  *^  every  villain  in  the 
idngdom,^  says  he,  "  is  your  friend  f — ^the  very  aunshine  you 
live  in  is  a  prelude  to. your  dissolution."  If  Lord  Mansfield 
fill  beneath  bis  lash,  ''  I  do  not  scruple  to  aflBinn,  with  the 
^lost  solemn  appeal  to  God  for  my  sincerity,  that,  in  mig 
judgment,  he  is  the  very  worst  and  most  dangerous  man  in 
the  kingdom."  t     An  opinion  corroborated  by  him  in  his 

•  Private  J<6tt«v  No.  20.    .  ,  f  Uu^,  JBf o.  67. 
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private  correspondence :  ♦*  We  have  got  the  rascal  down,'? 
says  he,  "  let  us  strangle  him  if  it  he  possihle."  *  In  like 
manner  addressing  himself  to  Lord  Barrington,  <'  You  are  so 
detested  and  despised  hy  all  parties  (because  all  parties  know 
you)  that  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  have  but  one  wish 
concerning  you;"t  while  his  note  to  the  printer,  accompanying 
this  address,  closes  thus :  "  The  proceedings  of  this  wretch 
are  unaccountable.  There  must  be  some  mystery  in  it,  which 
I  hope  will  soon  be  discovered  to  his  confusion.  Next  to  the 
Duke  of  Grafton,  I  verily  believe  that  the  blackest  heart  in 
the  kingdom  belongs  to  Lord  Barrington."  J  Even  Scaevola, 
an  anonymous  writer,  whom  he  knew  not,  is  "  a  blockhead" 
and  "a  fool,"§  for  opposing  him:  Swinney,  for  his  imper- 
tinent inquiry  of  Lord  G.  Sackville,  "  a  wretched  but  a  danger- 
ous fool," II  and  Garrick,  on  the  same  account,  "  a  rascal,  and  a 
vagabond."  IF 

Yet  it  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  the  more  violent  of  his 
political  abhorrences ;  and  which  seem,  indeed,  to  have  been 
almost  exclusively  directed  against  the  three  ministerial 
characters  just  enumerated  in  conjunction  with  the  Earl  of 
Bute:  for  his  attacks  upon  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  Sir 
William  Blackstone  are  but  light  and  casual  when  compared 
with  his  incessant  and  unmitigated  tirades  against  these 
noblemen. 

Firmly  rooted  in  the  best  Whig  principles  of  the  day,  he 
had  an  invincible  hatred  of  Lord  Bute  as  the  grand  prop  and 
foundation-stone  of  Toryism  in  its  worst  and  most  arbitrary 
tendencies  :  as  introduced  into  Carlton  House  against  the  con- 
sent of  his  present  Majesty's  royal  grandfather,  through  the 
overweening  favouritism  of  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Waleis  ; 
as  having  obtained  an  entire  ascendancy  over  this  princess, 
and  through  this  princess  over  the  king,  whose  non-age  had 
been  entirely  entrusted  to  him,  and  through  the  king  over 
the  cabinet  and  the  parliament  itself.  The  introduction  of 
Lord  Bute  into  the  post  of  chief  preceptor  to  his  Majesty  was 
in  our  author's  opinion  an  inexpiable  evil.  "  That,'*  says  he, 
**  was  the  salient  point  from  which  all  the  mischiefs  and  dis* 


*  Private  Letter,  No.  24.  +  Miscellaneous  Letters,  No.  111. 

t  Private  Letter,  No.  61.  §  Id.  Nos.  46  and  47. 
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graces  of  the  present  reign  took  life  and  motion."*  Thus 
despising  the  tutor,  he  could  have  no  great  reverence  for  the 
pupil :  and  hence  the  personal  dislike  he  too  frequendj  he- 
tmys,  and  occasionally  in  language  altogether  intemperate 
and  unjustifiahle,  for  the  sovereign.  Hence,  too,  his  uncon- 
querahle  prejudice  against  Scotchmen  of  every  rank. 

The  same  cause  excited  his  antipathy  against  Lord  Mans- 
field, even  hefore  his  lordship's  arbitrary  line  of  conduct  had 
proved  that  our  author's  suspicions  concerning  him  were  well 
founded.  Lord  Mansfield  was  a  Scotchman :  but  this  was 
not  the  whole.  Under  the  patronage  of  Lord  Stormont,  he 
had  been  educated  with  the  highest  veneration  for  the  whole 
Stuart  family,  and  especially  for  the  Pretender ;  whose  health, 
when  a  young  man,  had  been  his  favourite  toast,  and  to  whom 
his  brother  was  attached  as  a  confidential  and  private  agent. 
It  was  for  these  sentiments,  and  for  the  politics  which  in- 
truded themselves  in  his  judicial  proceedings,  where  the 
crown  was  concerned,  that  our  author  expressed  himself  in 
such  bitter  terms  against  the  chief  justice.  **  Our  language," 
says  he,  in  Letter  41,  "  has  no  term  of  reproach,  the  mind 
has  no  idea  of  detestation,  which  has  not  already  been  hap 
pily  applied  to  you  and  exhausted. — ^Ample  justice  has  been 
done,  by  abler  pens  than  mine,  to  the  separate  merits  of  your 
life  and  character.  Let  it  be  my  humble  office  to  collect  the 
scattered  sweets,  till  their  united  virtue  tortures  the  sense." 

His  detestation  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton  proceeded  from  his 
Grace's  having  abandoned  his  patron  Lord  Chatham,  and  the 
Whig  principles  into  which  he  had  been  initiated  under  him, 
to  gratify  his  own  ambition  on  the  first  offer  that  occurred : 
from  his  having  afterwards  united  sometimes  with  the  Bedford 
party,  sometimes  with  Lord  Bute,  and  sometimes  with  other 
connections,  of  whatever  principles  or  professions,  whenever 
the  union  appeared  favourable  to  his  personal  views;  and 
from  his  having  hereby  prevented  that  general  coalition  of  the 
different  divisions  of  Whig  statesmen,  which  must  in  all  pro- 
bability have  proved  permanently  triumphant  over  the  power 
of  the  king  himself.  **My  abhorrence  of  the  duke,"  says 
Junius,  "  arises  from  an  intimate  knowledge  of  his  character, 
and  from  a  thorough  conviction  that  his  baseness  has  been  the 

*  Letter  to  the  King,  No.  85,  Note  by  JuniuB. — Ed. 
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emse  of  greater  n&ohief  to'  Engknd  tiwn  even  the  unfofte 
Bftle  ambition  o£  Lord  Bate." 4( 

-  It  was  not  neceasaiy  for  Lord  Bamngton  to  be  a  Scotch- 
man in  order  to  excite  the  antipathy  of  Janins.  He  might 
justly  despise  and  even  bate  him  (if  it  be  allowable  to  indulge 
a  private  .hatisd  against  a  public  cbanicter  of  airjr  kind)  for 
his  political  TersatiHties  and  want  of  all  pnaci^de;  ioreAro- 
cities,  indeed,  which  no  man  can  yet  have  forgotten,  and  winch 
ne^r  can  be  bmaed  in  forgetfolness  bat  with  the  total  ob^ 
livion  of  Ms  name.  Barrington,  indqiendecitly  of  liieee 
general  considerations,  however,  yos  the  man  who  moved  for 
Wilkes*s  expulsion  from  Padiament,  in  which  he  was  seeonded 
by  Mr.  Bigby. 

These  were  the  prime  objects  of  bar  author  s  abborrenoe ; 
and  in  proportion  as  other  politicians  were  connected  with 
ihem  by  principles  or  want  of  principles,  confederacy,  nation, 
or  even  family,  he  abhorred  them  also. 

His  reasons  &t  believing  that  the  coostitution  allows  him 
to  regard  the  reigning  prince  as  occasionally  calpfid>le  in  liis 
own  person,  are  given  at  large  in  his  Preface.  To  few  peo« 
pie  perhaps,  in  the  present  day,  will  they  carry  conviction. 
Bat«  bating  this  single  opinion,  his  view  of  the  principles  and 
powers  of  the  constitution  appears  to  be  equally  correct  and 
perspicaons.  Upon  the  question  of  general  warrants ;  of  the 
right  of  juries  to  return  general  verdicts,  or  in  other  words,  to 
determine  upon  the  law  as  v^eW  as  upon  the  hot ;  of  the  un- 
limited power  of  Lords  Chief  Justices  to  admit  to  bail ;  of  the 
illegality  of  .suspending  Acts  of  Parliament  by  prodamatioo, 
we  owe  him  mnch ;  he  was  a  warm  and  rigid  supporter  of  the 
co-extent,  as  well  as  co-existence  of  the  three  estates  of  the 
Oovemment,  and  it  was  from  this  prindple  alone  that  he  ar- 
gued against  the  system  of  indefinite  privilege  as  appertaining 
to  either  house  individually;  and  as  allowing  it  a  power  of 
ei^itrary  punishment,  for  what  may  occasionally  be  regarded 
as  a  contempt  of  such  bouse,  or  a  breach  of  such  privilege. 
'  Personally  and  outrageously  inimical,  however,  as  he  was 
to  the  r^gning  prince*  and  earnestly  devoted  as  he  seems  to 
have  been  to  the  caose  of  the  people,  neither  his  enmity  nor 
his  patriotism  hunied  him  into  any  of  tbose  political  extrava* 

•  Letter,  So.  54. 
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-giiiicifis  wMdk  liaTe  ^oliarlj  mfetrked  tke'  charftcteif  of  the 
.present  age :  a  Ixmited  monarchy,  like  our  own,  he  op^y 
preferred  to  a  republic ;  he  contended  for  the  oonstitationid 
Tight  of  impireseing,  in  ease  of  ^nergeney*  searbiing  men  for 
the  coiamon  fiervice  of  the  country ;  strenuously  opposed  the 
^ntpporten  of  the  Bill  of  Eights^  in  their  endeavours  to  restore 
^annual  Parliaments,  and  t^ir  fanciful  but,  as  it  appeared  to 
-him,  uncottStitutbnal  plan  of  purifying  the  legislature  by.  dis- 
iranchising  a  number  of  boroughs  whii^  they  had  ehosen  to 
gnsgard  aa  totally  corrupt  and  rotten;  and,  anterior  to  the 
Jkmerican  contest,  was  as  ikHX>ugklycoaiTinced  as  Mr.  George 
-Oivnyille  himsdf  of  the  supremacy  of  the  legislature  of  this 
«Di»)try  over  the  American  colonies  *. 

Ujpon  the  Gmt  point  he  obaerred :  '*  I  can  more  readily  ad- 
-mire  the  liberal  spirit  and  integrity,  than  the  sound  judgment 
«f  any  man,  who  prders  a  republ^n  form  of  government,  in 
4his  er  any  athgr  empire  of  equal  extinU  to  a  monarchy  so 
t^palified  and  Hmited  aa  ours.  I  am  convinced,  that  neither 
is  it  in  theecy  tiie  wisest  system  of  government,  nor  piactiGa- 
ide  in  tl^  country."  t  XJpon  the  second  point  he  appears  to 
have  beenohie%  influenced  by  Judge  Foster *s  argument  on 
tte  legality  of  pressing  seamen,  and  his  comment  on  that  ar- 
..gument  may  be  seen  in  his  obadrvatione,  Letters  Nos.  59,  62, 
and  M.  Upbn;  tiid  tiiird  and  fourth  points  he  thus  ingenuously 
^expresses  himaelf :  "  Whenever  the  question  edutll  be  seriously 
agitated,  I  will  endeavour  (and  if  I  live,  will  assuredly  attempt 
It)  to  ^nvince  the  English  nation,  by  argaments  to  my  un- 
derstanding unanswerable,  that  they  ought  to  insist  upm  a 

trieamaly  and  banish  the  idea  of  aa  amtuMl  Parliament. 

As  to  cutting  away  the  rotten  boroughs,  I  am  as  much 
-oifiended  as  any  man  at  seeing  so  many  of  them  under  the 
edyrect  infiueisce  of  the  crown,  or  at  the  disposal  of  private 
persons ;  yet,  I  own,  I  have  both  doubts  and  apprehensions, 
-IB  regard  to  the  remedy  you  propose^  I  shall  be  charged, 
porluqss,  with  an  unusual  want  of  political  intrepidity^  when  I 
iionestly  confess  to  you,  lliat  I  am  startled  at  the  idea  of  so 
estensive  an  amputation.  In  the  first  place,  I  questbn  the 
r,  de  jure^  of  ihe  legisktuFB  to  disfranchise  a  number  of 
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boroughs,  upon  the  general  ground  of  improving  the  constita- 
tion, — When  you  propose  to  cut  away  the  rotten  parts,  can 
you  tell  us  what  parts  are  perfectly  sound  f  Are  there  any 
certain  limits,  in  fact  or  theory,  to  inform  you  at  what  point 
you  must  stop — at  what  point  the  roorti6cation  ends  ?  "* 

Junius  has  been  repeatedly  accused  of  having  been  a  party- 
man,  but  perhaps  no  political  satirist  was  ever  less  so.  To 
Mr.  Wilkes  and  Mr.  Home  he  was  equally  indifferent,  ex- 
cept in  resard  to  their  public  principles  and  public  characters. 
In  his  estimation  the  cause  alone  was  everything,  and  they 
were  only  of  value  jis  the  temporary  and  accidental  supporters 
of  it.  ♦*  Let  us  employ  these  men,"  says  he,  "  in  wliatever 
departments  their  various  abilities  are  best  suited  to,  and  as 
much  to  the  advantage  of  the  common  cause,  as  their  different 
inclinations  will  permit.  If  individuals  have  no  virtues,  their 
vices  may  be  of  use  to  us.  I  care  not  with  what  principle 
the  new-bom  patriot  is  animated,  if  the  measures  he  supports 
are  beneficial  to  the  community.  The  nation  is  interested  in 
his  conduct.  His  motives  are  his  own.  The  properties  of  a 
patriot  are  perishable  in  the  individual,  but  there  is  a  quick 
succession  of  subjects,  and  the  breed  is  worth  preserving."  f 
It  was  in  this  view  of  the  politics  of  the  day,  that  he  privately 
cautioned  his  friend  Woodfall,  as  has  been  already  noticed, 
'*  to  be  much  upon  his  guard  against  patriot$rX  and  in  the 
consciousness  of  possessing  a  tmly  independent  spirit,  that  he 
boasted  of  being  "disowned,  as  a  dangerous  auxiliary,  by 
every  party  in  the  kingdom,"  §  his  creed  not  expressly  com- 
porting with  any  single  party  creed  whatever. 

Yet  there  were  statesmen  whom  he  believed  to  be  traly 
honest  and  upright,  and  for  whom  he  felt  a  personal  as  well 
as  a  political  reverence :  and  it  is  no  small  proof  of  the  keen- 
ness of  his  penetration  that  the  characters,  whom  he  thus 
singled  out  from  the  common  mass  of  pretenders  to  genuine 
patriotism,  have  been  ever  since  growing  in  the  public  esti- 
mation, and  are  now  justly  looked  back  to  as  the  pillars  and 
bulwarks  of  the  English  constitution.  His  high  opinion  of 
the  general  purity  and  virtue  of  Lord  Camden  we  have 
already  noticed.    **  Lord  Bute,"  says  he,  in  describing  several 

*  Vide  the  paper  rabseqnent  to  Letter  69.  f  Letter,  No.  59« 

t  Private  Letter,  No.  44.  §  Letter,  Na  44. 
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others  of  whom  he  equally  approved,  **  found  no  resource  of 
dependence  or  security  in  the  proud,  imposing  superiorily  of 
Lord  Chatham's  abilities,  the  shrewd,  inflexible  judgment  of 
Mr.  Grenville  *,  nor  in  the  mild  but  determined  integrity  of 
Lord  Eockingham."f  He  also  seems  disposed  to  have  enter- 
tained a  good  opinion  of  Lord  Holland ;  and  this  is  the  rather 
entitled  to  attention,  as  the  opinion  was  communicated  con- 
fidentially»  •*  I  wish,"  says  he,  *'Lord  Holland  may  acquit  him- 
self with  honour  :  if  his  cause  be  good,  he  should  at  once  have 
published  that  account  to  which  he  refers  in  his  letter  to  the 
mayor."  J  With  respect  to  Mr.  Sawbridge,  and  his  worthy 
colleague,  he  observes,  '*  My  memory  fails  me  if  I  have  men- 
tioned their  names  with  disrespect ;  unless  it  be  reproachful 
to  acknowledge  a  sincere  respect  for  the  character  of  Mr. 
Sawbridge,  and  not  to  have  questioned  the  innocence  of  Mr. 
Oliver's  intentions. "§  And  again,  adverting  to  the  former, 
"  It  were  much  to  be  desired,  that  we  had  many  such  men  as 
Mr.  Sawbridge  to  represent  us  in  Parliament. — I  speak  from 
common  report  and  opinion  only,  when  I  impute  to  him  a  spe-^ 
culative  predilection  in  favour  of  a  republic. — In  the  personal 
conduct  and  manners  of  the  man,  I  cannot  be  mistaken.  He 
has* shown  himself  possessed  of  that  republican  firmness, 
which  the  times  require,  and  by  which  an  English  gentleman 
may  be  as  usefully  and  as  honourably  distinguished,  as  any 
citizen  of  ancient  Eome,  of  Athens,  or  LacedsBmon." 

Yet  the  times  were  too  corrupt,  and  the  instances  of  defec- 
tion too  numerous,  to  allow  so  wary  a  statesman  as  Junius  to 
regard  even  these  exalted  characters  without  occasional  sus- 
picion and  jealousy.  Much  as  he  approved  of  the  Marquis  of 
Bockingham  personally,  he  regarded  him  publicly  as  forming 
a  feeble  administration  that  dissolved  in  its  own  weakness  ||. 
He  had  more  than  once  some  doubts  of  the  motives  both  of 
Lord  Camden  and  Lord  Chatham :  their  opposition  at 
the  commencement  of  the  American  contest  he  was  jealous  of; 

*  Of  all  the  political  characters  of  the  day,  Mr.  Grenville  appears  to  have 
been  oar  author's  &rourite ;  no  man  was  more  open  to  censure  in  many  parts 
of  his  conduct,  bat  he  is  never  censured ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  he  is  ex- 
tolled wherever  an  opportunity  offers ;  yet  Junius  positively  asserted  that  he 
had  no  personal  knowledge  of  Mr.  Ghrenville.  Compare  Miscellaneous  Letters, 
Ko.  29,  Fith  Junius's  Letter,  No.  18.  f  Letter,  No.  15. 

t  Private  Letter,  No.  5.  $  Letter,  No.  54.  ||  Id.  No.  23. 
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and  ascribed  it  radser  to  political  piq,ae  than  to  iiberal:  patriots 
km*.  To  his  friend  he  writes  thus  oonfidentially:  *'The 
j>uke  of  Grolton  has  been  long  labooiing  to  detach  Cam-' 
den;*'t  and  in  unison  irith  this  idea 'he  tails  his  lordship 
himself  publielj,  "  If  you  decline  this  honourable  office*  I  fear 
it  will  be  said  that,  ier:  some  months  past,  you  have  kept  too: 
mnch  companj  with  the  Duke  of  Grafton."  I  And  even  aft 
late  as  August,  1771,  when  Lord  Chatham  had  been  progress 
sively  growing  on  his  good  opinion,  he  thus  cautkmsly  piaisesi 
him.  "  If  his  ambition  be  upon  a  level  with  his  understand- 
iog ; — if  he  judges  of  what  is  truly  honourable  for  himself, 
with  the  same  superior  genius  wluch  aninuites  and  directs 
him  to  eloquence  in  debate,  to  wisdom  in  decisbn,  even  the 
pen  of  Junius  shall  contribute  to  reward. him.  Recorded 
honours  shall  gather  round  his  monument,  and  thii^n  over 
him.  It  is  a  solid  fabric,  and  will  support  the  laurels  thafe 
adorn  it. — I  am  not  eonversant  in  the  language  of  panegyric- 
— These  praises  are  extorted  from  me ;  hut  they  will  weat 
^well,  for  they  have  been  dearly  earned."  § 

In  his  religious  opinions  Junius  has  been  aocosed  of  deisms 
and  atheism ;  but  on  what  account  it  seems  impossible  to» 
ascertain :  he  has  by  others  been  conceived  to  have  been,  a 
dissenter  || ;  yet  with  as  little  reason.  To  judge  from  the  few^ 
passages  in  his  own  writings  that  have  any  bearing  upon  the 
question,  and  which  occur  chiefly  in  his  letter,  under  the  sig*^ 
nature  of  Pfailo-Junius,  of  Aug.  26,  1771,  he  appears  to  have 
been  a  Christian  upon  the  most  sincere  conviction ;  one  of 
whose  chief  objects  was  to  defend  the  religion  establii^ed  by^ 
law,  and  who  was  resolved  to  renounce  and  give  up  to  public 

*  Letter,  Ko.  23.  t  Private  Letter,  No.  47. 

t  Letter,  No.  69,  to  Lord  Camden.  §  Lettec,  No.  54. 

ii  fienm's  edition^of  the  Letten  of  Jimiui,  toL  i.  p.  69.  [There  ii  notiaixi^ 
in  Heron  at  the  page  referred  to  that  has  the  least  allu3ioii  to  the  religion  c? 
Junius.  What  Heron,  who  was  a  more  correct  and  careful  writer  than  Good, 
remarks  on  that  topic,  is  at  p.  46,  from  which  we  extract  the  concluding 
sentence.  ''His  (Jnniat'i^  allusbna  to  religion,  io' fair  at  tlfey  ase  oen- 
temptuous,  relate  ehiefly  to  the  absurdities  of  the  Bomaa  GathoUe  religim;: 
a  hxA  from  which  wevmj  SuAj  infer,  either  that  the  course  of  Us  education, 
or  the  incidents  of  his  Ii&,  led  him  into  a  partienkur  acquaintance  with  theae^- 
and  an  indignant  disgust  against  them  [Heron  was  a  trained  ainister  of  thtf 
Scottish  Presbyterian  Eirk],  or  else  that  he,  in  .this  instance,  merely  echoed 
the  Toices  of  Pascal  and  Chillingwartb.''<-^ED.]      .        . 
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eontieDipt  laid  mdigoatiail  eteiy  mm  who  sliould  be  capable 
el  utteiing  a  disze^ectful  word  against  it.  Jo  Ihe  raligsoa  <^ 
iha  Goort,  it  must  be  eoEofessed  that  be  was  no  friead ;  and  to 
speak  the  tratb  it  oonstitoted,  at  the  period  in  question,  m 
anomaly  not  a  lititie  difilccdt  of  soluticHd.  To  behold  a  sano- 
toary  sd^ecoromided  by  a  moat  of  polluition ;  a  prince  stoictlj 
and  ex^npiadly  pious,  seieetiog  for  his  eonfidestial  advisers 
men  of  the  most  abandoned  debaudiery  and  profligacy  of  life» 
demanded,  in  order  to  penetrate  the  mystery*  a  knowledge 
BSTer  completely  acquired  till  the  present  day,  which  has  suf- 
fidesdy  demonstmted  how  impossible  it  is  &r  a  king  of  £ng> 
land  to  exercise  at.  all  times  a  real  option  in  the  appointment 
of  his  ministcKSw  The  severity  with  which  our  author  nnir 
£nnnly  satirized  every  violation  oi  pabUc  decorom,  at  least 
entitles  him  to  public  gratitude,  and  does  credit  to  the  purity 
oi  his  heart :  and  if  his. morality  may  be  judged  of  by  various 
ocGBsional  observadons  and  advices  scattered  throughout  his 
priYote  intercourse  vritk  Mr.  Woodfall,  some  instances  of 
wfaicii  have  already  been  selected,  it  is  impossible  to  do  other* 
wise  tium  approve  both  his  principles  and  his  ctondnet 

TTkether  the  writer  c^  Hiese  letters  had  9ny  other  and  less 
worthy  object  in  vdew  than  that  he  uni£(»rmly  avowed,  namely^ 
a  desire  to  subserve  the  best  political  interests  of  his  country, 
it  is  impossible  to  asc«tain  with  precinon.  It  is  onquestion* 
ably  no  common  occurrence  in  history,  to  behold  a  man  thus 
steadily,  and  almost  incessantly^  for  five  years,  volunteering 
his  saroes  in  the  cause  of  tli^  people,  amidst  abuse  and 
Zander  from  every  party^  exposed  to  universal  resentment, 
unknown,  and  not  daring  to  be  known,  witfaovt  having  any 
personal  object  to  acquire,  any  sinister  motive  of  individual 
aggrandisement  or  reward.  Yet  nothing  either  in  Ins  pablio 
or  private  letters  afibrds  m  any  tangible  prooi  that  he  was 
thus  actuated  *.  Throughout  the  whole,  from  first  to  last,  in 
the  midst  of  fjl  his  warmth .  aud  rancour,  his  argument  and 
declamation,  Jua  appeal  to  the  public,  and  his  tiotes  to  his 
confidential  fiiend,  he  seems  to  have  been  infiueziced  by  the 
stimulus  of  sound  and  genuine  patriotism  alenOr  With  this 
he  commenced  his  career,  and  with  this  he  retired  from  the 

*  Tbe  ooly  biato-vfcioh  eon  be  gatliered  that  be  had  any  ]ffDip«ct  at  maf 
time  cf  engaging  in  ]Niblie  life  are  in  Private  Letten^  No.  17,  and  Ne.  65 ; 
but  even  these  are  of  questionable  meaning. 
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field  of  action,  retaining,  until  the  latest  period  at  which  wd 
are  able  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  him,  the  same  political  sen- 
timents he  had  professed  on  his  first  appearance  before  the 
•world,  and  still  ready  to  renew  his  efforts  the  very  moment 
he  could  perceive  they  had  a  chance  of  being  attended  with 
benefit.  Under  these  circumstances,  therefore,  however  dif- 
ficult it  may  be  to  acquit  him  altogether  of  personal  con- 
siderations, it  is  still  more  difficult,  and  must  be  altogether 
unjust,  ungenerous,  and  illogical  to  suspect  his  integrity. 

It  has  often  been  said,  from  the  general  knowledge  he  has 
evinced  of  English  jurisprudence,  that  he  must  have  studied 
the  law  professionally  ;  and  in  one  of  his  private  letters 
already  quoted,  he  gives  his  personal  opinion  upon  the 
mode  in  which  the  information  of  the  King  v,  Woodfall  was 
drawn  up,  in  a  manner  that  may  serve  to  countenance  such 
an  opinion.  Yet  on  other  occasions  he  speaJis  obviously  not 
from  his  own  professional  knowledge,  but  from  a  consultation 
with  legal  practitioners.  "  The  information,"  says  he,  "  will 
only  be  for  a  misdemeanor,  and  I  am  advised  that  no  juiy, 
especially  in  these  times,  will  find  it."*  In  likef  manner, 
although  he  affirms  in  his  elaborate  letter  to  Lord  Mansfield, 
"  I  well  knew  the  practice  of  the  Court,  and  by  what  legal 
rules  it  ought  to  be  directed ;"  yet  he  is  for  ever  contemning 
the  intricacies  and  littlenesses  of  special  pleading,  and  in  his 
Preface  declares  unequivocally,  **  I  am  no  lawyer  by  pro- 
fession, nor  do  I  pretend  to  be  more  deeply  read  than  every 
English  gentleman  should  be  in  the  laws  of  his  country.  If, 
therefore,  the  principles  I  maintain  are  truly  constitutional, 
I  shall  not  think  myself  answered,  though  I  should  be  con- 
victed of  a  mistake  in  terms,  or  of  misapplying  the  language 
of  the  law."  t 

That  he  was  of  some  rank  and  consequence,  seems  gene- 

*  Private  Letter,  No,  18. 

f  He  speaks  in  like  manner  of  legal  consultation,  and  tBe  difficulties  he 
laboured  under  of  obtaining  legal  advice,  from  the  peculiarity  df  his  situation, 
in  Private  Letter  70.  And  in  the  same  letter,  he  makes  the  following 
pointed  confession  :  "  though  I  use  the  terms  of  art,  do  not  injure  me  so 
much  as  to  suspect  I  am  a  lawyer.     I  had  as  lief  be  a  Scotchman." 

t  The  late  Lord  Eldon,  a  competent  judge,  and  who,  to  all  intents,  was  a 
lawyer,  once  remarked  in  the  House  of  Lords,  "  that  the  author  of  the  Letters 
qf  Junius^  if  not  himself  a  lawyer,  must  certainly  have  written  in  concert 
with  the  ablest  and  the  best  of  lawyers/' — Ed. 
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rally  to  have  been  admitted  bj  bis  opponents,  and  most  in- 
deed necessarily  follow,  as  bas  been  already  casually  hinted 
at,  from  the  facility  with  wbich  he  acquired  political  informa-* 
tion,  and  a  knowledge  of  ministerial  intrigues.  In  one  place 
be  expressly  affirms  that  bis  **  rank  and  fortune  place  him 
above  a  common  bribe  ;"*  in  another,  •"  I  should  have  hoped 
that  even  my  name  might  carry  some  authority  with  it."  On 
one  occasion  he  intimates  an  intention  of  composing  a  regular 
history  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton's  administration.  "  These 
observations,'*  says  he,  **  general  as  they  are,  might  easily  be 
extended  into  a  faithful  history  of  your  Grace's  administra- 
tion, and  perhaps  may  be  the  employment  of  a  future  hour ;" 
and  on  another,  that  of  Lord  Townshend's,  **  the  history  of 
this  ridiculous  administration  shall  not  be  lost  to  the  public." 
And  on  two  occasions,  and  on  two  occasions  only,  he  appears 
to  hint  at  some  prospect,  though  a  slender  one,  of  taking  a 
part  in  the  government  of  the  country.  They  occur  in  his 
private  letters  to  Woodfall  and  Wilkes:  to  the  former  he 
says,  "  if  things  take  the  turn  I  expect,  you  shall  know  me  by 
my  works'' \  To  the  latter,  **  though  I  do  not  disclaim  the 
idea  of  some  personal  views  to  future  honour  and  advantage, 
(you  would  not  believe  me  if  I  did)  yet  I  can  truly  affirm,  that 
neither  are  they  Utile  in  themselves,  nor  can  they,  by  any  poS' 
sible  conjecture,  be  collected  from  my  writings. ']l 

Of  those  who  have  critically  analyzed  the  "style  of  his  com- 
positions, some  have  pretended  to  prove  thdt  he  must  neces- 
sarily have  been  of  Irish  descent  or  Irish  education,  from  the 
peculiarity  of  his  idioms ;  while,  to  show  how  little  depend- 
ence is  to  be  placed  upon  any  such  observations,  others  have 
equally  pretended  to  prove,  from  a  similar  investigation,  that 
he  coidd  not  have  been  a  native  either  of  Scotland  or  Ire- 
land, nor  have  studied  in  any  university  of  either  of  those 
countries.  The  fact  is,  that  there  are  a  few  phraseologies  in 
his  letters  peculiar  to  himself;  such  as  occur  in  the  composi- 
tions of  all  original  writers  of  great  force  and  genius,  but 
which  are  neither  indicative  of  any  particular  race,  nor  refer- 
able to  any  provincial  dialect. 

The  distinguishing  features  of  his  style  are  ardour,  spirit, 

*  Hiflcellaneoni  Letten,  No.  54.  f  Private  Letter,  No.  17. 

t  Correspondence  witk  Wilkes,  post.  No.  65« 
VOL.  I.  K  ' 
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perspiooity,  elasBioal  correctness, '  sententious,  epigifammS^ 
oompres^n:  lus  characteristic  ornaments  keea»  indignant 
invectiTe,  andacioss  interrogation,  shrewd,  severe,  aotithetii^ 
retort,  prood,  presumptuous  disdiain  of  the  powers  of  his 
adversary,  pointed  and  appropriate  allnsicDS,  that  can  neve^ 
he  mistaken,  bat  are  often  OYorcharged,  and  at  times  perhaps 
totally  unfound^,  though  derived  from  popular  rumour, 
similies  introduced,  not  for  the  purpose  of  decoration,  but  of 
iUustration  and  energy,  brilliant,  burnings  admirably  selected, 
and  irresistible  in  their  implication '^.  In  his  similiee,  how- 
ever, he  is  once  or  twice  too  recondite,  and  in  his  grammaUcal 
construction  still  more  frequaatly  incorrect.  Yet  the  latter 
should  in  most  instances  perhaps,  .if  not  the  whole,  be  rather 
attributed  to  the  difficulty  of  revising  the  press,  and  the 
peculiar  circumstances  under  which  his  work  was  printed  and 
published,  than  to  any  inaccuracy  or  classical  misconception 
of  his  own.  As  to  the  surreptitious  copies  of  his  letters,  he  fre- 
quently complaiDS  of  their  numerous  errors ;  "  indeed,*'  says  he, 
^they  are  innumerable;"!  and  though  the  genuine  edition 
labours  under  very  considerably  fewer,  and  on  several  occasi(Mis 
Feceived  his  approbation  on  the  score  of  accumsy,  yet  it  would 
be  too  much  to  assert  that  it  is  altogether  free  &om  errors.  In 

*  The  following  cbunoter  «f  his  stylo  and  taleiito  i»  tiM  production  of  a 
pen  contemponineoiii  but  hostile  to  him.  It  occnra  in  a  letter  in  the  Public 
Advertiser  subBciibed  Alciphron,  and  dated  August  22^  1771.  The  writer 
bad  well  studied  him. 

"  The  admiration  that  k  so  lavishiy  l>e8towed  upon  this  writer  afibrds  on« 
of  ^bB  clearest  procib,  -peAvps,  that  can  be  found,  bow  much  mote  easily  men 
■are  swayed  by  the  imagination,  than  by  the  judgment;  and  that  a  fertile  in- 
-vention,  glittering  language,  and  sounding  periods,  act  with  £ir  greater  force 
'Upon  the  mind,  than  the  simple  deductions  of  sober  reasoning,  or  the  calm 
evidenee  of  facts.     ?ar  the  talents  of  Junius  never  appeared  in  demonstra- 

^ttOB. 

**  Bapid,  violent,  and  an^etmns,  be  affiime  witbont  nason,  and  decides 
without  proof;  as  if  be  feared  that  the  riow  methods  of  induction  and  argu- 
ment would  interrupt  him  in  bis  progress,  and  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
bis  career.  But  though  be  advances  with  the  largest  strides,  his  ite!pB  are 
measured.  His  ezpressionfl  aiie  selected  with  tbe  most  anxious  care,  and  bis 
periods  terminated  in  harmonious  cadence.  Thus  he  captivates  by  bis  taor 
i&ettoe,  by  tliie  (un  of  lis  sentences^  and  by  tbe  feree  of  his  words.  His 
readers  are  persuaded  because  they  are  agitated,  and  convinced  because  they 
are  pleased.  Their  assent,  therefore,  is  never  withheld;  though  they  scarcely 
know  why,  or  even  to  what  it  is  yielded." 

t  Private  Letter^  No.  5. 
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tiftfth'this  >««»  not  t0  be  expected,  for  it  is  not  IcDown '  that  i( 
SHigle  proof  eh^et  (excepting  those  coataiiiiiig  the  Bnt  tiPft 
kliers)  ^as  e\'er  sent  to  him.  ^*  Yoa  mast  correct  the  preae 
jbtnself/'  eSLfs  he,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Wood£dl;  '*  hot  I 
should  bs  glad  t&  $ee  corrected  proofs  of  the  two  first  sheets."^ 
!Fhe  dadkatioti  and  preface  he  certainlj  did  not  revise. 

^«t  if  the  grammatical  constnietion  be  occasionallj  imper- 
fect, (sometimes  hurried  over  bj  the  aathor,  and  sometimes 
mistaken  by  the  printer,)  the  general  plan  and  ontline,  the 
train  of  argoment,  the  bold  and  fiery  images,  the  spirited 
invective  ihst  pertrade  the  whole,  appear  to  have  been  always 
selected  widi  the  utmost  care  and  attention.  Such  finished 
forms  of  composition  bear  in  themselres  the  most  evident 
marks  of  elaborate  forecast  and  re  visa],  and  the  aath(n>  rather 
boasted  of  the  pains  he  had  bestowed  npon  them  than  at- 
tempted to  conceal  his  laboiir.  In  recommending  to  Wood- 
Mi  to  introduce  into  his  purposed  edition  various  letters  of 
his  own  writing  nnder  o&er  signatures,  he  adds,  **  If  yon 
adopt  this  plan,  I  shall  point  out  those  whidi  I  woold  recom- 
mend ;  for  yon  know,  I  do  not,  nor  indeed  have  I  time  to 
giTe  eqfual  care  to  them  all.  As  to  Junius,  I  must  wait  for 
fresh  matter,  as  thu  is  a  character  which  must  be  kept  up 
with  credit."  f  The  private  note  accompanying  his  first  letter 
to  Lord  Mansfield  commences  thus :  **  The  inclosed,  though 
began  within  lliese  few  days,  has  been  greathf  laboured.  It 
is  very  0(Mrreetly  copied,  and  I  beg  that  you  will  take  eare  that 
it  be  literally  printed  as  it  stands."  I  The  note  accompany* 
ing  his  last  and  most  celebrated  letter  observes  its  follows : 
*■'  At  last  I  have  eom^ded  my  great  work,  and  I  assure  you 
with  no  email  labour.**  §  On  sending  the  additional  papers 
for  the  genuine  edition  he  asserts,  **  I  have  no  view  but  to 
serve  you,  and  consequently  have  only  to  desire  that  the 
dedication  and  preface  may  be  correct..  Look  to.  it;  if  you 
take  it  upon  yoomelf,  I  will  not  forgive  your  sufifeiing.it  to 

*  Prirate  Letter,  No.  40.  Tlie  truth  is  that  the  genuine  editmi  was  re^ 
|nnit«d  £rom  ITbeble's:  th«  audiar  eoneetmg  a  few,  and  Woodfall  a  itw 
neee  •£  the  hlundeis  whieh  had  eiept  into  Whebk's  text;  though  many  of 
them  stSl  Rgnained  nntwrhed.  The  letten  in  this  and  the  former  edition 
have  been  carefully  colhited  with  the  Public  Adrertisers,  and  a  numerous  list 
of  other  errors  have  been  consequently  expunged. 

t  PriYEte  Letter,  No.  t  t  Id.  So.  84,  f  B.  17o.  40. 
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be  spoiled.  I  weigh  every  word ;  and  every  alteration^  in  my 
eyei  at  leasts  U  a  blemish"*  In  like  manner,  in  his  letter  to 
Mr.  Home,  he  interrogates  him,  **  What  public  question  have 
I  declined,  what  villain  have  I  spared?  Is  there  no  labour  in 
the  composition  of  these  letters  \?  In  effect  no  excellence  o£ 
any  kind  is  to  be  attained  without  labour :  and  the  degree  of 
excellence  that  characterizes  the  style  of  these  addresses,  in- 
trinsically demonstrates  the  exercise  of  a  labour  unsparing 
and  unremitted,  Mr.  Home,  in  his  reply,  attempts  to  ridi- 
cule this  acknowledgment:  "  I  compassionate,"  says  he, 
**  your  labour  in  the  composition  of  your  letters,  and  will 
communicate  to  you  the  secret  of  my  fluency.  Truth  needs 
no  ornament ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  what  she  borrows  of  the 
pencil  is  deformity."  Yet  no  man  ever  bestowed  more  pains 
upon  his  compositions  than  Mr.  Home  has  done ',  nor  needed 
he  to  have  been  more  ashamed  of  the  confession  than  his 
adversary.  To  have  made  it  openly  would  have  been  honest 
to  himself,  useful  to  the  young*  and  salutary  to  the  conceited. 

His  most  elaborate  letters  are  that  to  tiLe  King,  and  that 
to  Lord  Mansfield  upon  the  law  of  bail :  one  of  his  most  sar- 
castic is  that  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  of  the  date  of  May  30, 
1769 ;  and  one  of  his  best  and  most  truly  valuable  that  to 
the  printer  of  the  Public  Advertiser,  dated  Oct.  5,  1771,  upon 
the  best  means  of  uniting  the  jarring  sectaries  of  the  popular 
party  into  one  common  cause. 

His  metaphors  are  peculiarly  brilliant,  and  so  numerous, 
though  seldom  unnecessarily  introduced,  as  to  render  it  diflGl- 
cult  to  know  where  to  flx  in  selecting  a  few  examples.  The 
following  are  ably  managed,  and .  require  no  explanation. 
**  The  ministry,  it  seems,  are  labouring  to  draw  a  line  of  dis- 
tinction between  the  honour  of  the  crown  and  the  rights  of 
the  people.  This  new  idea  has  yet  been  only  started  in  dis- 
course, for,  in  effect,  both  objects  have  been  equally  sacri- 
ficed. I  neither  understand  the  distinction,  nor  what  use  tho 
ministry  propose  to  make  of  it.  The  King*s  honour  is  that 
of  his  people.  Their  real  honour  and  real  interest  .are  the 
same.  I  am  not  contending  for  a  vain  punctilio.  Private 
credit  is  wealth ;  public  honour  is  security.  The  feather 
that  adorns  the  royal  bird,  supports  its  flight.     Strip  him  of 

*  Private  Letter,  No.  46.  .t  Letter,  No.  64, 
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bis  plumage  and  you  fix  bim  to  the  earth/**  Agam,  **  above 
all  &ings,  let  me  guard  my  countrymen  against  the  meanness 
and  folly  of  accepting  a  trifling  or  moderate  compensation  for 
extraordinary  and  essential  injuries.  Concessions,  such  as 
these,  are  of  little  moment  to  the  sum  of  things ;  unless  it 
be  to  prove,  that  the  worst  of  men  are  sensible  of  the  injuries 
they  have  done  us,  and  perhaps  to  demonstrate  to  us  the  im* 
minent  danger  of  our  situation.  In  the  shipwreck  of  the 
state,  trifles  float  and  are  preserved;  while  everything  solid 
and  valuable  sinks  to  the  bottom,  and  is  lost  for  ever."f 
Once  more :  **  The  very  sunshine  you  live  in,  is  a  prelude  to 
your  dissolution.  When  you  are  ripe,  you  shall  be  plucked.**^ 
The  commencement  of  his  letter  to  Lord  Camden  shall  fur- 
nish another  instance  :  **  I  turn  with  pleasure,  from  that  bar- 
ren waste,  in  which  no  salutary  plant  takes  root,  no  verdure 
quickens,  to  a  character  fertile,  as  I  willingly  believe,  in  every 
great  and  good  qualification."  § 

In  a  few  instances  his  metaphors  are  rather  too  far-fetched 
or  recondite.  •*  Yet  for  the  benefit  of  the  succeeding  age,  I 
could  wish  that  your  retreat  might  be  deferred,  until  your 
morals  shall  be  happily  ripened  to  that  maturity  of  corrup- 
tion, at  which  the  worst  examples  cease  to  be  contagious.'* 
The  change  which  is  perpetually  taking  place  in  the  matter 
of  infection  gives  it  progressively  a  point  of  utmost  activity ; 
—after  which  period,  by  the  operation  of  the  same  continued 
change,  it  becomes  progressively  less  active,  till  at  length  it 
ceases  to  possess  any  effect  whatever.  The  parallel  is  cor- 
rectly drawn,  but  it  cannot  be  followed  by  every  one.  In  the 
same  letter  we  have  another  example :  "  His  views  and  situa- 
tion require  a  creature  void  of  all  these  properties ;  and  he 
was  forced  to  go  through  every  division,  resolution,  compo- 
sition, and  refinement  of  political  chemistry,  before  he  hap- 
pily arrived  at  the  caput  mortuum  of  vitriol  in  your  Grace, 
Flat  and  insipid  in  your  retired  state,  but  brought  into  action, 
you  become  vitriol  again."  This  figure  is  too  scientific,  and 
not  quite  correct :  vitriol  cannot,  properly  speaking,  be  said 
to  be,  in  any  instance,  a  caput  mortuum.  He  seems,  however, 
to  have  been  unjustly  charged  with  an  incongruity  of  meta- 

*  Last  sentence  in  Letter,  No.  42.  f  Letter,  No.  59. 

t  Condosion  of  Letter  to  Duke  of  Grafton,  No.  67.        §  Letter,  No.  69* 
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pl»{xr  izr  his  repartee. upon  the  fcdlowing  phflarratioa  of  Sir  W* 
Draper :  "  You,  indeed,  ar^  a  tyrant  o£  another  sort,  and 
upon  your  political  bed  of  tortiure  can.  excruciate  tmj  sabject^ 
from  a  fir^t  minister  down  to  such  a  grub  or  butterfly  as  my* 
3elf."*  To  this  remark  his  reply  was  as  follows  r  "  If  Sir  W. 
Draper  s  bed  be  a  bed  of  torture,  he  has  made  it  for  himself; 
I  shall  never  intenrupt  his  repose.^'  f  We  need  not  ramble  so 
far  as  to  vindicate  the  present  use  of  this  last  word  by  refer* 
ring  to  its  Latin  origin :  he  himself  has  justly  noticed,  under 
the  signature  of  PhiloJunius,  that  iJbose  who  pretend  to 
espy  any  absurdity  either  in  the  idea  or  expression,  **  cannot 
distinguish  between  a  sarcasm  and  a  contradiction."  ^ 

To  pursue  this  critique  further  would  be  ti»  disparage  the 
judgment  of  the  reader.  Upon  the  whole>  these  letters, 
whether  considered  as  classical  and  correct  copipositions,  or 
^s  addresses  of  popular  and  impressive  eloquence,  are  weU 
entitled  to  the  distinction  they  have  acqttired ;  and  quoted,  as 
they  have  been,  with  admiration  in  the  senate,  by  such  nice 
judges  and  accomplished  scholars  as  Mr.  Burke  and  Lord 
Eldon,  eulogized  by  Dr.  Johnson,  and  admitted  by  the  author 
of  the  **  Pursuits- of  Literature,"  to  the  same  rank  among 
'l^nglish  classics  as  Livy  or  Tacitus  ainong  Eoman,  there  can 
he  no  doubt  that  they  will  live  commensucately  with  the  Ian* 
guage  in  which  they  are  composed. 

These  few  desultory  and  imperfect  hints  are  the  whole  that 
t§ie  writer  of  this  essay  has  been  able  to  collect  concerning 
the  author  of  the  Letters  of  Junius-  Yet  desultory  and  imr 
perfect  as  they  are,  he  still  hopes  that  they  may  not  he  uJ> 
terly  destitute  both  of  interest  and  utility.  Although  they 
do  not  undertake  positively  to  ascertain  who  the  author  was ; 
.they  offer  a  fair  test  to  point  out  negatively  who  he  was  not> 
and  to  enable  us  to  reject  the  pretensions  of  a  host  of  persons^ 
whose  friends  have  claimed  for  them  so  distingui^ed  an 
honour. 

From  the  observations  contained  in  this  essay  it  should 
seem  to  follow  unquestionably  that  the  author  of  the  Letters 
of  Junius  was  an  Englishman  of  highly  cultivated  education, 
deeply  versed  in  the  language,  the  laws,  the  constitution  and 
history  of  his  native  country :  that  he  was  a  man  of  easy,  if 

,  *  Letter,  No.  26.         *        f  Letter,  No.  27.  t  Letter^  No.  29. 
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not  •#  affiueni  eircimistftnces,  of  imsidUed  honour  and  geae- 
losity;  wko  bad  it  eqiu^y  in  his  heart  and  in  hb  power  to 
^eontrihato  to  the  necessities  of  other  pefB<msv  and  espeeiallj 
^  these  who  were  exposed  to  troubles  of  any  kind  on  his  own 
account :  that  he  was  in  habits  of  confidential  intercoime,  if 
not  with  different  members  of  the  eabinet,  with  politieiaos 
-who  were  most  intimately  femiliar  with  the  eonrt,  and  en* 
trasted  with  aH  its  secrets:  that  he  had  attained  an  ace 
which  wonid  allow  him,  without  vanity,  to  boast  of  an  amjSe 
knowledge  and  experience  of  the  world:  that  daring  the 
years  1767,  170B,  1769,  17T0,  1771,  and  part  of  1778,  he 
resided  almost  cfmstantly  in  London  or  its  vieiuity,  devotinff 
a  Teiy  large  portion  of  his  time  to  political  concerns,  and 
pobHshing  his  political  lucubrations,  under  diflferent  signa- 
tores,  in  the  Ptiblic  Adrertiser :  that  in  his  natural  temper, 
lie  was  quick,  irritable,  and  impetuous;  subject  to  political 
prejudices  and -strong  personal  animosities,  but  possessed  of 
a  high  independent  spirit ;  honestly  attached  to  the  prinei* 
pies  of  the  constitution,  and  fearless  -and  indefatigable  in 
maintaining  them :  that  be  was  strict  in  his  moral  conduct, 
and  in  bis  attention  to  public  decorum ;  an  aTowed  member 
of  the  estal^ished  church,  and,  though  acquainted  with  Eng- 
lish judicature,  not  a  lawyer  by  profession. 

"What  other  characteristics  be  mvj  haye  possessed,  we  know 
not.;  but  these  are  sufficient ;  and  tlie  claimant  who  cannot 
produce  them  conjointlr,  is  in  Tain  lm)ught  forward  as  the 
author  of  the  Letters  of  Junius. 

•  The  persons  to  whom  this  honour  has  at  different  times, 
and  on  different  grounds,  been  attributed,  are  the  folio wiqg: 
JGbarles  Lloyd,  a  clerk  of  the  Treasury,  and  afterwards  a 
depu^  teller  of  the  Exobefiier ;  John  Boberta,  also  a  clerk 
in  the  Treasury  at  tiie  commeneement  of  his  political  life, 
but  afterwards  private  secretary  to  Mr.  Pelham,  when  suc- 
cessively chancellor  laf  the  exchequer,  member  of  parliAr 
2aent  {or.Harwich*  and  comsaissicHier  of  the  board  of  trade 'i' « 
fiasHiel  Dyer,  a  man  of  considerable  learning,  and  a  friend 
tjf  Mr.  Burke  and  of  Dr.  Johnson;  WiHium  G<?rard  Hamil- 
ton, another  ftiend  and  patron  of  Mr.  Burke;   Edmund 

*  AnonyRMnnlf  ttoemed  of  kftrnig  written  these  lettenr  in  tlie  Fublio 
Advertisep,  March  21, 1772,  e^^jwmiit* 
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Burke  himself;  Dr.  Butler,  late  Bishop  of  Hereford;  the 
Bey.  Philip  Eosenhagen;  Major-Genersd  Charles  Lee,  well 
known  for  his  activity  during  the  American  war;  John 
Wilkes;  Hugh  Macaulej  Boyd;  John  Dunning,  Lord  Ash- 
burton;  Henry  Flood;  and  Lord  George  SackvUle** 

Of  the  first  three  of  these  reported  authors  of  the  Let- 
ters of  Junius,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe,  without  en- 
tering into  any  other  fact  whatever,  that  Lloyd  was  on  bis 
death-bed  at  the  date  of  the  last  of  Junius*s  private  letters ; 
an  essay,  which  has  sufficient  proof  of  having  been  written  in 
the  possession  of  full  health  and  spirits ;  and  which,  together 
with  the  rest  of  our  author's  private  letters  to  the  printer  of 
the  Public  Advertiser,  is  in  the  possession  of  the  proprietor 
of  this  edition,  and  bears  date  January  19,  1773.  While 
as  to  Boberts  and  Dyer,  they  had  both  been  dead  for  many 
months  anterior  to  this  period :  Lloyd  died,  after  a  lingering 
illness,  January  23,  1773 :  Boberts,  July  13,  and  Dyer  on 
September  15,  both  in  the  preceding  year. 

Of  the  two  next  reputed  authors,  Hamilton  had  neither 
energy  nor  personal  courage  enough  for  such  an  undertaking  f, 
and  Burke  could  not  have  written  in  the  style  of  Junius, 
which  was  precisely  the  reverse  of  his  own,  nor  could  he  have 
consented  to  disparage  his  own  talents  in  the  manner  in  which 
Junius  had  disparaged  them  in  his  letter  to  the  printer  of  the 
Public  Advertiser,  dated  October  5,  1771 ;  independently  of 
which,  both  of  them  solemnly  denied  that  they  were  the  au- 
thors of  these  letters,  Hamilton  to  Mr.  Courtney  in  his  last 
illness,  as  that  gentieman  has  personally  informed  the  editor ; 

*  According  to  Mr.  Britton  {AtUhorsMp  qf  the  Letters  (if  Junius)  and  who 
kimself  brings  forward  three  at  once — Barre,  Shelbume,  and  Dunning — ^no 
fewer  than  thirty  claimants  or  candidates  have  appeared  as  the  veritable 
Junius ;  but  the  topic  is  reserved  to  the  concluding  volume. — Ed. 

f  Hamilton,  from  his  having  once  made  a  brilliant  speech  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  ever  afterwards  remaining  silent,  was  called  Single* 
speech  Hamilton.  In  allusion  to  this  fact,  and  that  he  was  the  real  Jn* 
nius,  there  is  a  letter  in  the  Public  Advertiser  of  November  30, 1771,  ad< 
dressed  to  William  Jjtsiub  Sikols-spesoh,  Esq.  The  air  of  Dublin,  however, 
should  seem,  according  to  Mr.  Malone's  account  of  him,  to  have  been  more 
&vouiable  to  his  rhetorical  powers  than  that  of  Westminster :  for  this  writer 
tells  us  that  Mr.  Hamiltdn  made  not  less  than  five  speeches  in  the  Irish  par< 
liament  in  the  single  Session  of  1761-2.  Parliamentary  Logic,  Pr^aee.  p. 
zxii;  Lord  Orford,  indeed,  contrary  to  general  rumour,  intimates  that  he  was 
twice  a  speaker  in  the  British  parliament— Ed. 
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and  Buri^e  expressly  and  satisfiBu^torilj  io  Sir  William  Draper, 
who  purposely  interrogated  him  upon  the  subject ;  the  truth 
of  which  demal  is  moreover  corroborated  by  the  testimony  of 
the  late  Mr.  Woodfall,  who  repeatedly  declared  that  neitiier 
of  them  was  the  writer  of  these  compositions.  Why  Burke 
was  so  early  and  generally  suspected  of  having  written  them, 
it  is  not  easy  to  say ;  but  that  he  was  so  suspected  is  obvious, 
not  only  from  the  opinion  at  first  entertained  by  Sir  William 
Draper,  but  from  various  public  accusations  conveyed  in  dif* 
ferent  newspapers  and  pamphlets  of  the  day;  the  Public 
Advertiser  in  the  month  of  October  containing  one  letter 
under  the  signature  of  Zeno,  addressed  *'to  Junius,  alias 
[Edmund,  the  Jesuit  of  St.  Omers;"*  another  under  the 
signature  of  Pliny  Junior,  a  third  under  that  of  Querist,  a 
fourth  under  that  of  Oxoniensis,  and  a  fifth  under  that  of 
ScsBvola,  together  with  many  others  to  the  same  effect :  and, 
as  has  already  been  hinted  at,  an  anonymous  collector  of  many 
of  the  letters  of  Junius,  prefixing  to  his  own  edition  certain 
anecdotes  of  Mr.  Burke,  which  he  confidently  denominated 
"  Anecdotes  of  Junius,"  thus  purposely,  but  fiedkciously,  iden« 
tifying  the  two  characters  f. 

*  Note  to  Letter  61, 

f  In  addition  to  the  above  proofs  that  Burke  and  Jnnins  were  not  the 
same  person,  the  editor  might  refer  to  the  prosecntion  which  Mr.  Burke  insti* 
tnted  against  Mr.  Woodfiftll,  the  printer  of  the  Public  Advertiser,  and  con- 
docted  with  the  utmost  acrimony,  for  a  paper  deemed  libellous  that  ap< 
peared  in  this  journal  in  1783.  Considerable  interest  was  made  with 
Mr.  Burke  to  induce  him  to  drop  this  prosecution  in  different  stages  of  its 
progress,  but  he  was  inexorable.  The  cause  was  tried  at  Guildhall,  July 
15, 1784,  and  a  verdict  of  a  hundred  pounds  damages  was  obtained  against 
the  printer;  the  whole  of  which  was  paid  to  the  prosecutor.  It  is  morally 
impossible  that  Junius  could  have  acted  in  this  manner:  every  anecdote  in 
the  preceding  sketch  of  his  public  life  forbids  the  belief. 

ITeither  is  it  to  be  conceived,  without  greatly  disparaging  Mr.  Burke's 
memory,  that  he  could  have  written  the  letter  to  Gtarrick  (No.  41);  or 
bare  spoken  in  the  terms  in  which  Junius  has  spoken  of  Chamier, 
while  he  professed  a  warm  and  unreserved  friendship  for  both.  We  may 
alflo  further  remark  that  the  well  known  pamphlet,  entitled  "  The  Pre- 
lent  State  of  the  Nation/'  published  in  1769  by  C^rge  Grenville,  was  im- 
mediately answered  by  Mr.  3urke  in  a  tract  entitled  **  Observations  on  a 
late  pubUcation,  entittded.  The  Present  State  of  the  Nation,** — in  which  the 
political  opinions  of  Mr.  Grenville,  and  consequently  of  Junius,  who,  as  we 
JiaTe  already  observed,  was  the  general  advocate  of  Mr.  George  Grenville, 
are  censured  with  a  vehemence  peculiar  to  Mr,  Burke,  and  altogether  sufficient. 
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If,  how0r«r,  &ere  BhopM  be  reacleis  so  ji^exiMa  as  aiill  t^ 
believe  that  Mr.  BurloB  msB  the  real  writer  of  ^  Lettem  ef 
Jaliius,  sad  that  bis  denial  of  ika  het  to  Sic  WilMaot  Dtvpeor 
tras  only  wixuig  from  him  under  the  infliienoo  ef.  fear,  it  viii 
be  sufficient  to  satisfy  even  such  readas  bgr  showing  that  the 
system  of  potitica  of  the  one  was  in  direct  oppesid(»L  to  ^laife 
of  the  other  opon  a^artetj  of  tlie  most  important  pokitai 
Barke  T^as  a  decided  partisan  t^  Lord  ^Bockingham^  and  <xm^ 
tinned  so  daring  the  whole  of  that  Bohkma&'a  li£8 ;  Janina^ 
ou  the  odotnoj,  was  as  deeided  a  friend  to  Mr^  Qeor^  Giea* 
tilte.^  Each  was  an  anta^ist  to  the  other  upon  the  greart 
subject  of  th^  American  Stamp  Act*.  Junius  was  a  ^warm  and 
powerful  advocate  for  triainial  parliaments;  Burke  an  iniret: 
terate  enemy  to  them.  To  which  the  editor  may  be  allew«ii 
to  add»  that  while  Mr.  Burke  in  correcting  his-  manuscript 
for  the  press,  aiid  revising  them  in  their  passage  throu^  it; 
is  notorious  for  ihe  numerous  alteratbns  he  was  peorpetual^ 
making,  the  rerised*  copy  with  which  th6  late  Mr.  Woodfall 
was  furnished  by  Junins  for  such  part  e£  the  genuine  editkai 
of  hiS'  Letters  as  he  re-exammed,  contained  tery  few  aawnd- 
ments  of  any  kind*.  ^:  . 

were  there  no  other,  proof,  to  demonstrate  that  Burke  ftnd  Jtmiiu  eooTd  hot 
be^the  fiame  person.  The' reader  SMiy  lake  the  feUowingf  efstmets  as-«peci- 
tnens  : — **  This  piece  is  eaUed,  *  The  present  State  cf  tke  Motion.*  It  •may  M 
conddered  as  a  sort  of  digest  -of  the  avowed  maxims  of  a  oei-iam  polMeaf 
school,  the  effects  of  wkose  doctrines  and  practices  thu  oomUTf  triSfeet  hn^ 
and' severely."  *  *  *  '•  "  j1  ditersky  of  opiwion  ttpon  almost  ever^ 
principle  cif  poUiies  had  indeed  draivn  a  strong  line  ef  separation  hetmot^ 
^erm  and  some  others"  [The  marquess  of  Bockingham.  »  ♦  »  *  •^Mte 
pnrpote  of  this  pamphlet,  send  at  which  it  aims  cKrectfy  or  obtiquely  in  everf 
page,  is  to  persuade  the  pnUie  of  three  or  four  of  the  most  difficult  pCH&ti  M 
the  world — that  «iU  the  advantages  of  the  late  war  were  en  the  part  of  ikB 
Boiirbon  alliance;  that  the  peace  of  Paris  perfectly  consulted  the  dignhy  amtl 
mteiest  of  this  eomi^;  and  that  the  American  stamp  actums  a  masder- 
piece  of  policy  omd  finawie^  that  the  only  good  minister  ihls  nation  ha4 
enjoyed  since  his  Mi^esty's  aeceseion  is  the  Earl  of  Bute;  and  ^e  only  good 
managers  of  reyeiiue  we  haye  seen  are  Lord  Despenser  atnd  Mr.  <jhor0 
Grenville;  and  under  the  description  of  men  of  virtue  ande^tiHiy,  he  hotM 
them  out  to  us  as  the  only  persons  ft  to  put  our  ceffdirs  in  order,'*"-^ 
Burke's  Works,  to!,  H.,  Sve  edit.,  pages  11^  12,  and  15. 

*  Dr.  Good  here  inserts  the  well-known  speech  of  Mr.  Bnike  en  Araericen 
tax.^tiofl,  but,  as  the  controversial  questions  that  gave  it  its  chief  interest  hA-¥k 
been  settled,  and  it  is  readily  accessible  in  the  works  ef  that  eminent  states^ 
mail,  we  have  deemed  ite  emission  excusable.*— El>.  .    .    :.  j 
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^r.  Mftlim«,  in  his  jnisiEie^  to  Mr.  HantfltofrV  ParUawunt* 
arf  Logic,  ofiefs  a  variety  of  rettiiu^  ia  disproof  that  dug 
gBxxdemaa  vm»  %\»  writer  of  the  letters,  Beverai  of  which  are 
possessed  of  temffideiit  fosee,  though  few  peiaoBB  will  perhaps 
agree  with  him  in  believiiig  that  if  Hamilton  had  written 
them,  he  would  have  writtea  them  better*  The  ffAlemimg 
are  hi^  dsief  argame&ts : — 

*^  Kow  (not  to  ins&t  on  hU  own  sdemn  as>eT«ration  near  die  time  of  Ini 
im&,  thai  lie  w»  not  &•  sso^ot  of  Jiaiitw*)  Mr.  ^unSton  vm  m  &r  fron 
being  an  ardent  party  man,  that  daring  the  long  period  abwra  Bentioned 
^fireta»  J4n.  1760  to  JaA.  1772]  be  never  dosely  loaneeted  hinuelf  with  any 
party.  *  •  *  *  Notwithstanding  his  extreme  love  of  poUtical  discnsnon,  he 
never,  it  is  believed,  was  heard  to  speak  of  any  administration  or  any  opposition 
with  rehemence- either  ef  censure er  of  praise;  a  chsracter  so  opposite  to  th« 
ftrveBt  and  eMncitHnfts  ootfrae  aerimoiLy  of  Jimitts,  thaA  this  eonsideratioig 
alone  is  sn^^ciesi  to  settl^  ^he  poiaki^  as  fiir  as  relates  to  omr  aiUher,  Sot  erer. 
*  *.  *  *  On  the  question^- who  wcu  the  auUior  i — ^he  was  as  free  to  taik  as 
saij  other  person,  and  often  did  express  his  opinion  concerning  it  to  the  writer 
of  this  ^ort  memoir;  an  opinion  neariy coinciding  wi^  that  o£  those  per-* 
sons  who  appear  to  b»ve  had  the  best  means  of  informatioa  on  the  snbject.  In 
a  conTemtian  on  this  mnch  agitated  ponitv  he  oooe  said  to  an  intimate  frieh^  in 
fttenebetweoiseiiouflness  and  pleasantry, — 'Yon  know,  ^*  ******  *s^ 
I  could  have  written  better  papers  than  those  of  Junius:*  and  so  the  gentle- 
man whom  he  addressed,  who  was  himself  distinguished  for  his  rhetorical 
powers,  amd  a  very  competent  judge,  as  well  as  many  other  persons,  tboaght. 
.  **  it  may  be  added,  that  his  style  of  oontposition  was  entitdy  different 
from  that  of  ^us  writer.  •  •  *  •  That  he  had  none  of  that  minute  canwm* 
saruU  knowledge  of  petty  military  maUerjs,  which  is  displayed  in  some  of  the 
earlier  papers  of  Junius. 

"  And,  finally  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  figures  and  allusions  of  Junius 
are  often  of  so  different  a  race  fi«m  lliose  which  our  anther  [Hamiltim]  woald 
luiye  used,  thai  he  never  spoke  of  mfm»  of  them  wttheiit  the  strongest  iBs* 
approbation ;  and  particularly  when  a  friend,  isx  the  purpose  of  drawing  him 
ont^  aflSected  to  think  him  the  writer  of  these  papers;  and  bantering  him  on 
the  subject,  taxed  him  with  that  passage  in  which  a  nobleman,  tiien  in  ahigb 
ofRce,  is  said  to  have  '  travelled  through  every  sign  in  the  political  zodiae, 
fi«m  iht  800SPION,  in  which  he  ttanff  Lord  Chatham,  to  the  hopes  of  a 
yiBiUH,'  &c.,  as  if  this  imagery  wore  much  in  his  atyle,— Mz.  Hamilton  with 
great  Tehemence  exclaimed,. '  had  I  written  such  a  sentence  as  that,  I  should 
have  thought  I  had  forfeited  all  pretensions  te  good  taste  in  composition  for 
ever!'" 

Mr.  Malone  further  observes,  that  Hamilton  filled  the  office 
of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  Ireland,  from  September, 
1763,  to  April,  1784,  during  the  Terj  period  in  which  all  the 

*  "  It  has  been  said  that  he  at  the  same  time  declared  that  he  imew  who 
was  the  author;  but  unquestionably  he  never  made  any  such  declaration." — 
Malokb.  ...._..' 
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letters  of  Junius  appeared  before  the  public;  and  it  will  not 
very  readily  be  credited  bj  any  one  that  this  is  likely  to  have 
been  the  exact  quarter  from  which  the  writer  of  the  letters  iu 
question  fulminated  his  severe  criminations  against  Govern* 
ment  The  subject,  moreover,  of  parliamentary  reform,  for 
which  Junius  was  so  zealous  an  advocate,  Mr.  Malone  ex- 
pressly tells  us  was  considered  by  Hamilton  to  be .  ♦*  of  so 
dangerous  a  tendency,  that  he  once  said  to  a  friend  now 
living,  that  he  would  sooner  suffer  his  right  hand  to  be  cut 
off,  than  vote  for  it.*' 

The  only  reason  indeed  that  appears  for  these  letters  having 
ever  been  attributed  to  Hamilton  is,  that  on  a  certain  morn- 
ing he  told  the  Duke  of  Bichmond,  as  has  been  already  hinted 
at  *,  the  substance  of  a  letter  of  Junius  which  he  pretended  to 
have  just  read  in  the  Public  Advertiser;  but  which,  on  con-  ^ 
suiting  the  Public  Advertiser,  was  not  found  to  appear  there, 
an  apology  instead  of  it  being  offered  for  its  postponement  till 
the  next  day,  when  the  letter  thus  previously  adverted  to  by 
Hamilton  did  actually  make  its  appearance.  That  Hamilton, 
therefore,  had  a  knowledge  of  the  existence  and  purport  of 
this  letter  is  unquestionable ;  but,  without  conceiving  him  the 
author  of  it,  it  is  easy  to  account  for  the  fact,  by  supposing 
him  (as  we  have  supposed  already)  to  have  had  it  read  to  him 
by  his  friend  Woodfall,  antecedently  to  its  being  printed. 

Another  character  that  has  been  started  as  a  claimant  to 
the  letters  of  Junius  is  the  late  Dr.  Butler,  Bishop  of  Here- 
ford, formerly  secretary  to  the  Right  Hon.  Bilson  Legge, 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  father  to  the  present  Lord 
Stawell.  Dr.  Butler  was  a  man  of  some  talents,  and  was 
occasionally  a  political  writer,  and  felt  no  small  disgust  and 
mortification  upon  his  patron's  dismissal  from  office.  But 
he  never  discovered  those  talents  that  could  in  any  respect 
put  him  upon  an  equality  with  Junius.  He  was,  moreover,  a 
man  of  mild  disposition,  and  in  no  respect  celebrated  for 
political  courage.  To  which  general  remarks,  in  contraven- 
tion of  this  gentleman's  claim,  the  editor  begs  leave  to  sub- 
join the  following  extract  of  a  letter  upon  the  subject, 
addressed  by  a  friend  of  Dr.  Butler's,  and  wbo  himself  took 
an  active  part  in  the  politics  of  the  times,  to  a  high  official 

*  Ante,  p.  7,  note.    . 
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cbaracter  of  the  present  day,  and  ivhich  he  has  been  allowed 
the  liberty  of  copying: — 

"  Mr.  Wilkes  shewed  me  the  letters  he  received  pnvately  from  Jmiias ! 
}Mrts  of  one  of  these  were  printed  in  the  public  papers  at  the  request  of  the 
Bill  of  Eights.  The  autograph  was  remarkable — ^it  was  firm  and  precise^ 
and  did  not  appear  to  me  at  all  disguised.  Mr.  Wilkes  had  been  intimate  with 
Bishop  Butler  when  quartered  as  colonel  of  the  militia  at  Winchester ;  and, 
from  some  very  curious  concurrent  circumstances,  he  had  strong  reasons  for 
considering  that  the  bishop  was  the  author,  and  I  had  some  reasons  for  con- 
jecturing the  same.  Tet  I  must  confess,  that  if  these  suspicions  were 
stronger  and  more  confirmed,  yet  I  think  I  should  require  more  substantial 
proofs;  and  my  reasons  are,  that  firom  all  I  was  ever  able  to  learn  of  the 
bishop's  jaerfonal  charade,  he  was  incapable  of  discovering,  or  feeling  those 
rancorous  sentiments,  so  unbecoming  his  character  as  a  Christian,  and  his 
station  as  a  prelate,  expressed  towards  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  Lord  North,  Sir 
William  Draper,  and  others — ^more  especially  the  king.  Nor  do  I  think  that 
his  being  the  sole  depositary  of  his  own  secret,  which,  as  Junius  says,  would 
be,  and  I  fancy  vxu,  buried  in  everlasting  oblivion,  when  he  was  entombed  ; 
would  have  encouraged  him  to  have  used  such  opprobrious  language." 

The  pretensions  of  the  Rev.  Philip  Rosenhagen,  though 
adverted  to  in  a  preceding  edition  of  these  letters,  are  hardly 
worth  noticing.  He  was  at  one  time  chaplain  to  the  8th 
regiment  of  Foot;  and  is  said  to  have  endeavoured  to  impose 
upon  Lord  North  with  a  story  of  his  having  heen  the  author 
of  the  letters  in  order  to  induce  his  lordship  to  settle  a  pension 
upon  him*  It  is  sufficient  to  ohserve,  that  Mr.  Eosenhagen, 
who  was  a  school-fellow  of  Mr.  H.  S.  Woodfall,  continued  on 
terms  of  acquaintance  with  him  in  suhsequent  life ;  and  occa- 
sionally wrote  for  the  Public  Advertiser:  hut  was  repeatedly 
declared  hy  Mr.  Woodfall,  who  must  have  heen  a  competent 
evidence  as  to  the  fiact>  not  to  he  the  author  of  Junius's 
Letters.  A  private  letter  of  Rosenhagen's  to  Mr.  Woodfall 
is  still  in  the  possession  of  his  son*,  and  nothing  can  he  more 
different  from  each  other  than  this  autograph  and  that  of 
Junius. 

It  has  heen  said  in  an  American  periodical  work  entitled 
"  The  Wilmington  Mirror,"  that  General  Lee  in  confidence 
communicated  to  a  friend  the  important  secret  that  he  was 
the  author. of  these  celehrated  letters;  hut,  whether  Lee  ever 
made  such  a  communication  or  not,  nothing  is  more  palpahle 
than  that  he  did  not  write  them — since  it  is  a  notorious  fact, 
that  during  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole  of  the  period  in 

*  And  has  descended  to  his  grandson,  the  present  Mr.  WoodfiJl. — ^Ed. 
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irhidi  thef  saeeeHivrfy  appeared, '  this  officer  vns  to  tHe 
continent  of  Europe,  travelling  from  place  to  plaee,  md 
ocoupfingthe  whole  of  his  time  in  yery  differ^at  pursuits. .. 

The  friend  to  whom  this  communicati<m  is  said  to  have 
been  made,  is  a  Mr.  T.  Rodney,  who  dedares  as.  follows  in  « 
communication  inserted  in  tfce  aboTe-mentiODed  American 
periodical  work. 

'  "  In  tbe  fan  t>f  1773,  not  long  after  General  Lee  had  aniTed  in  America^ 
I  Imd  tlie  pleasure  c»f  speofiling  aa  afternoon  in  his  compsny,  when  there  was 
no  other  person  present.  Onr  conTersalion  chiefly  tamed  on  polities,  and  was 
toatnally  free  and  (^pen.  Among  other  things,  the  Letters  of  Jmrins  wens 
Mentioned,  and  Gkneral  Lee  asked  me,  who  was  conjectnred  to  be  die  author 
of  these  letters.  I  replied,  our  conjectures  here  genendlj  followed  those 
started  in  England;  hot  for  myself,  I  concluded,  from  the  spirit,  styles 
patriotism,  and  political  information  which  thej  displayed,  that  Lord  Chatham 
was  the  author;  and  yet  there  were  some  sentiments  there  that  indicated  his 
ikot  being  the  author.  General  Lee  immediately  replied,  with  considerable 
animation,  affirming  that,  to  his  certain  knowledge,  Lord  Chatham  was  not 
the  author;  neither  did  he  know  who  the  author  was,  any  more  than  I  did ; 
that  there  was  not  a  man  in  the  world,  no,  not  CTen  Wood&ll,  the  publisher, 
tiiat  knew  who  the  author  was ;  that  the  secret  rested  solely  with  himself 
end  for  ever  would  nmaok  with  bin. 

"  Feeling,  in  some  degree,  surprised  at  this  vnexpected  deelaratioii,  kfter 
pausing  a  little,  I  replied:  '  No,  General  Lee^  if  you  certainly  know  what 
you  haye  affirmed,  it  can  no  longer  remain  solely  with  him;  for,  certaiulj,  no 
one  could  know  what  you  have  affirmed  but  the  author  himself  r 

*^  Beeollecting  himsdf,  he  replied :  '  I  have  ungmrdedly  oommitted  myself 
and  it  would  be  Imt  foUy  to  deny  to  you  that  I  am  the  oiulhor;  bat  I  nnsi 
request  that  yoa  wiU  aotreTeal  it  during  my  life;  lor  it  nfever  was,  norneTei 
wiU  be  revealed  by  me  to  any  other.'  He  then  proceeded  to  mention  several 
circumstances  to  verify  his  being  the  author;  and,  among  them,  that  of  his 
going  over  to  the  Continent,  and  absenting  himself  from  Bngland  most  of  the 
time  in  which  these  Letters  were  first  published  in  London,  &c,  fte.  T^hia 
he  thought  peoessaiy,  lost,  by  some  accident,  the  author  should  beeome 
known,  or  at  least  suspected,  which  might  have  been  his  ruin,  had  he  been 
known  to  the  Court  of  London,*'  &c 

The  account  from  which  we  have  made  this  extract  was 
Imprinted  in  tHe  St.  Jamet's  GhronieU  for  April  16,  1803, 
wfaidi  the  editor  preftoes  by  observing,  ^  Of  Mr.  Rodney,  or 
of  the  degree  of  credit  that  may  reasonably  be  lOtached  to  his 
daolaeation,  we  imowiiotMng;  bat  the  subject  is  so  caiioas, 
thttt  we  think  oar  readers  will  not  beavene  from  having  their 
attentioa  onee  more  draiwn  to  it." 

The  pablie  do  not  in  any  degree  i^>pear  to  have  been 
influenced  either  by  General  Lee's  pretended  assertion,  or 
Mr^  Eodney'a  positive  dcMslszation:  and  this  ckim  had  toCaUy 
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died  away  lik^  the  i^t,  "srlien  in  1807  it  ^as  r&nved  hj  Dr. 
Girdlestone  of  Yarmouth,  Norfolk,  who  endeavoured  to  esta- 
blish "Oenera!  Lee's  pretensions  by  a  comparison  of  Bodney's 
statement  with  Mr.  Langworthy  s  Memoirs  of  the  General's 
life,  in  a  pamphlet  published  anonymously,  under  the  title  of 
**  Reasons  for  reg«eting  the  presamptire  evidence  of  Mr. 
Almon,  that  Mr.  Hugh  Boyd  was  the  writer  of  Junius,  Avith 
passages  selected  to  ptove  the  real  author  of  the  Letters  of 
Junius."  And  in  consequence  of  this  revival  of  Mr.  Lee's 
claim,  the  editor  feels  himself  called  upon  to  examine  its 
foundation  somewhat  more  in  detail. 

The  passages  selected  are  in  no  respect  convincing  to  his 
mind,  and  do  not  appear  to  have  been  so  to  that  of  the  public. 
But,  without  entering  upon  so  disputable  a  question  as  that  of 
a  Buperimty  of  literary  taste,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  remark 
that  the  great  distance  of  General  Lee  from  England  during 
the  period  in  which  the  Letters  of  Junius  were  published, 
togeUier  with  the  different  line  of  politics  which  he  pursued, 
render  it  impossible  that  Lee  could  have  been  the  author  of  ^ 
these  letters. 

The  correspondence  of  General  Lee  previous  to  his  quitting 
England  for  America,  in  August,  1773,  as  published  by  Mr. 
Langworthy  in  the  memoirs  of  his  life,  and  adverted  to  in  Dr. 
Girdlestone's  pamphlet,  extend  through  a  period  of  about 
thirteen  months,  from  Dec.  1,  1766,  to  Jan.  19,  1768,  and 
give  US  the  following  dates  : — 

'   1766,  Dec.    1.        To  tte  King  of  Poland,  from  London. 
25.        Th«  Prince  of  Poland,  the  same. 

1767,  Hay    1.        2Cr.  Colemsn,  from  Warsaw. 

2.  Mn.  Macanlej*,  the  same. 

<i.  Looiaa  C,  the  same. 

4.  Lord  Tiianet,  the  same. 

Aug.  16.  King  of  Poland,  Kamineck. 

1768,  Jan.  19.  ^  C.  Davers,  Dijon. 

.    The  dates  of  the  letters  written  hj  Junius  mder  his  oecasional  signatures 
are  as  fellows : — 

1767,  April  28.        Poplicola. 

Hay  28.        Sie  same  in  answer  to  a  letter  of  Sk  William  Draper's, 

of  May  21. 
Jua  24w        ABta-ScjaDiu,  Jna. 

*  The  lefttsr  wMWtaddfewed  to  Mn.  Macanley,  hot  to  Lady  Blake. 
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1767,  Aug.  25.        A  fiiithfiil  Uonitor,  on  the  subject  of  Lord  Townthend's 
appointment  to  be  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland^ 
which  took  place  the  preceding  August  12. 
Sept  16.        Coireggio. 

Oct  12.        Moderator  in  answer  to  a  letter  of  October  6. 
22«        Grand  Council. 

81 «        No  signature,  in  answer  to  a  letter  of  October  27. 
Dec    5.        Y.  Z.  on  the  King's  speech,  on  opening  the  parliament 
November  24, 1767 :  the  receipt  of  which  will  be 
found  acknowledged  by  the  printer  in  his  usnal 
method  among  the  "  answers  to  correspondents," 
NoTember  30. 
19.        No  signature,  on  the  subject  of  American  politics. 
22.        Downright 

It  is  only  necessary  for  the  reader  to  compare  these  two 
lists  of  dates,  and  places;  as  for  example,  London,  and  War- 
saw, or  Kamineck,  during  the  two  months  of  May  and  August, 
and  to  observe  the  rapidity  with  which  the  Letters  of  Junius 
were  furnished,  in  answer  to  the  different  subjects  discussed, 
to  obtain  a  full  proof  that  the  latter  list  of  letters  could  not 
have  heen  writtem  by  the  author  of  the  former. 

These  remarks,  however,  relate  only  to  the  year  1767.  Let 
us  see  how  the  account  stands  for  1769,  being  the  year  in 
which  the  author  first  appeared  before  the  public  under  his 
favourite  signature  (with  the  single  exception  of  Miscellaneous 
Letter,  No.  62).  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  exactly  at  what 
places  General  Lee  was  residing  during  this  period.  Lang- 
worthy's  Memoirs  abound  with  erroneous  dates,  which  are  not 
material,  however,  to  the  present  question.  The  only  service- 
able hint  that  can  be  collected  from  them  is,  that  he  was 
rambling  somewhere  or  other  abroad,  and  '*  could  never  stay 
long  in  one  place:"  to  which  the  editor  adds,  "that  we  can 
collect  nothing  material  relative  to  the  adventures  of  his 
travels,  as  his  memorandum-hooks  only  mention  the  names  of 
the  towns  and  cities  through  which  he  passed.  That  he  was 
a  most  rapid  and  very  active  traveller  is  certain,"  p.  8.  The 
account  furnished  by  Kodney  confirms  ^his  statement,  by 
telling  us,  "He  then  proceeded  to  mention  several  circum- 
stances to  verify  his  being  the  author;  and,  among  them,  that 
of  his  going  over  to  the  Continent,  and  absenting  himself 
from  England  most  of  the  time  in  which  these  letters  were 
first  published  in  London,  <&c. ,  &c.  This  he  thought  necessary, 
lest,  hy  some  accident,  the  author  should  become  known,  or, 
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at  least,  saspected,  which  might  have  been  h&  ruin,  had  he 
been  known  to  the  Court  of  London,"  &c. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  during  the  whole  or  the  greater 
part  of  1769,  General  Lee  was  rambling  over  the  Contiuent; 
and  of  course  had  no  possibility  of  keeping  up  a  very  close 
correspondence  with  any  person  at  home.  Yet  the  following 
table  of  the  Letters  of  Junius,  written  either  under  his 
favourite  or  occasional  signatures,  or  privately  to  Mr.  Wood- 
fSall,  will  show  that  in  the  course  of  this  very  year,  the  author 
maintained  not  less  than  fifty-four  communications  with  Mr. 
Woodfall:  that  not  a  single  month  passed  without  one  or 
more  acts  of  intercourse :  that  some  of  them  had  not  less 
than  seven,  and  many  of  them  not  less  than  six,  at  times 
directed  to  events  that  had  occurred  only  a  few  days  antece- 
dently :  that  the  two  most  distant  communications  were  not 
more  than  three  weeks  apart,  that  several  of  them  were  daily, 
and  the  greater  number  of  them  not  more  than  a  week  from 
each  other. 


1769,  January 

21. 

July 

8. 

October 

6. 

February 

7. 

15. 

13. 

21. 

17. 

17. 

March 

3. 

19. 

19. 

18. 

21. 

20. 

AprU 

7. 

29. 

November 

8. 

10. 

August 

1. 

12. 

12. 

6. 

14. 

20. 

8. 

15. 

21. 

14. 

16. 

24. 

16. 

25. 

27.. 

22. 

25. 

May 

6. 

September 

4. 

29. 

30. 

7. 

December 

2. 

June 

6. 

8. 

12. 

10. 

10. 

19. 

12. 

19. 

19. 

22. 

25. 

26. 

There  is  but  one  conclusion  that  can  be  drawn  from  a 
perusal  of  this  table :  which  is,  that  the  writer  of  the  letters, 
of  which  it  forms  a  diary,  could  not  have  been  travelling  over 
the  continent  during  the  year  1769  to  which  it  is  limited, 
and  consequently  that  General  Lee,  who  was  travelling  over 
the  continent,  and  who  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  in  remote 
northern  parts  of  it,  could  not  be  Junius. 

TOL.  I.  F 
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The  editor  6as  ebs^rred  tbat  it  is  «faal%*  dMons  G«BCr^ 
Lee  could  not  have  b«en  Joitius,  from  the  diifereiii  Miie  oi 
potHtJcs  profeesed  bj  the  two  chamctcrs;  and  not  merely 
professed  but  fov^t  for  to  his  own  outlawry  by  the  forni^^ 
Jami2s,  it  has  been  already  remark«d,  was  a  warm  and  deter- 
mined fnend  to  Mr.  Geoirge  Gnmrille:  a  ^reaLous  adyoeste 
for  the  stamp  act,  Mr.  Greuvillels  mAst  cekbcated  measare  ^ 
and  a  decided  u^tn&lder  <^  the  power  of  the  British  Padia- 
mant  to  legislate  fixr  Ainerka,  in  the  same  manner  m  for  any' 
county  in  Enghmd.  And  it  was  beean^  Mr.  Lee  was  aar 
inyeterate  oppugner  c^  these  cbctiiziesy  and  waa  determined  to 
fight  against  tiiem,  and  even  against  his  native  country^  i£ 
she  insisted  upon  them,  that  he  fled  te  the  United  States^ 
took  a  lead  in  their  armies,  and  powerfiiHy  contribnted  tcr 
their  independence.  The  cmsoing  extraets  taken  from  hi& 
letters  contained  in  Mr.  Lai^worthy's  Memoirs,  give  his  own. 
opinions  in  hb  ow&  words;  and  they  may  be  eompared  with 
those  of  Junius  that  follow  the  preceding  extracts  from  Mr.. 
Burke. 

"  Tou  tell  me  tBe  Americans  are  the  most  merciful  people  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  :  I  think  so  too ;  and  the  strongest  instance  of  it  is,  that  they  did 
not  long  ago  hang  up  you,  and  every  advocate  for  the  stamp  a<^."* 

"  As  to  the  rest  who  form  vhat  is  called  the  opposition,  they  are  so  odious 
or  contemptible  that  the  &Tonrite  himself  is  preferable  to  them ;  such  as 
Grenville,  Bedford,  Newcastle,  and  their  associates.  Temple  is  one  of  the 
most  ridiculous  order  of  coxcQmbs.*'f 

"  A  formidable  opposition  is  expected ;  but  the  heads  are  too  odious  to  the 
nation  in  general,  in  my  opinion,  to  carry  their  point.  Such  as  Bedford, 
Sandwich,  Gr.  Grenville,  and,  with  submission,  your  frfend  Mansfield/'J 

"  We  haye  had  twenty  diflferent  accounts  of  your  arrival  at  Boston,  which 
have  been  regularly  contradicted  the  next  morning;  but  as  I  now  find  it 
certain  that  yon  are  arrivedy  I  shall  not  delay  a  single  instant  addressing 
myself  to  you.  It  is  a  duty  I  owe  to  the  friendship.  I  have  long  and  sin- 
cerely professed  for  youj  a  friendship  to  which  you  have  the  strongest  claims 
from  the  first  moment  of  ouf  acquaintance;  there  is  no  man  from  whom  I 
have  received  so  many  testimonies  of  esteem  and  aiSsction;  there  is  no  man 
whose  esteem  and  affection  could  in  my  opinion  have  dx>ne.  me  greater 
honour.  *  *^'^*  *  *  *  *  *  ''*  I  shall  not  trouble  yon  with  my 
opinipn,Qf  die  right  of  taxing  America  without  her  own  consent,  as  I  am  aftaMtr 
from  what  I  have  seen  of  yoor  speeches,  that  yen  have  aJzeaiy  formed  your 
creed  on  this  article;  but  I  will  boldly. affirm,  had  this  right  been  established 
by  a  thousand  statutes,  had  America  admitted  it  from  time  immemorial,  it 

*  Memoirs,  p.  54,  in  a  letter  to  W.  H.  Dtayton,  a  member  of  congress, 
t  Id.  p.  294.  t  Id.  p.  297- 
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immld  be  t1i«  4nty  of  eToy  good  Bn^fluhmaB  to  exert  lu»  ntneti  to  divest 
periiameBBi  of  thift  lif^t,  as  it  nnut  mevitably  woi^  the  snbTmion  of  tha 
vAcibi  empire.  ♦♦•♦♦**»0n  tbg^e  principlei^  I  lay.  Sir, 
eTerj  good  Bnglis&imDi,  sbstxacted  of  all  regard  for  Aoieniea,  aratt  oppose  her 
being  taxed  by  the  Brt^  parliament ;  for  my  own  party  I  am  conTiiiotd  tbat 
119  aigomeat  (not  tt^aHy  abborrent  from  the  tpiiit  of  Ubeiigr,  and  the  British 
constitiLtiOD)  can  be  prodiiced  in  topport  of  this  right.  *♦»»•••* 
I  have  now.  Sir,  only  to  entreat,  that  whatever  meanre  you  pnnne,  whether 
thoK  which  your  real  fnenda  (mysdf  among  the  rest)  would  wish,  or  mi- 
fortunately  those  which  ow*  aecursed  mismlers  shall  dktato,  yon  will  still 
beEeve  me  to  be  peKsonally,  with  the  greatest  sincerity  and  afeetienj,  youxa^ 
te,  aLee."* 

It  would  be  waste  of  time  to  pursue  the  daim  of  General 
Iiee  any  further:  though  a  multitude  of  similar  proofs  to  the 
same  effect  might  be  offered  if  necessary. 

Another  chwaeter  to  whom  these  letters  have  been  ascribed^ 
is  Mr.  Wilkes;  but  that  he  is  not  the  author  of  them  must  be 
clear  to  every  one  who  will  merely  give  a  glance  at  either  the 
public  or  the  private  letters.  Wilkes  could  not  have  abused 
himself  in  the  manner  he  is  occasiondly  abused  in  the  former; 
nor  would  he  have  said  in  the  latter  (since  there  was  no 
necessity  for  his  so  saying)  *'  I  have  been  out  of  town  for  three 
weeka^f  at  a  time  when  he  was  clesely  eonfixied  in  the  King's 
Sench. 

Of  all  the  pretenders,  however,  to  the  honour  of  having 
written  the  Letters  of  Junius,  Hugh  MacaulayBoyd  has  been 
brought  forward  with  the  most  eonfidence :  yet  of  all  of  them 
there  is  not  one  whose  claims  are  more  easily  and  completely 
refnted.  It  is  nevertheless  necessary,  from  tiie  assnranea 
with  which  they  have  been  urged,  to  examine  them  with  some 
degree  of  detail. 

Hugh  Maeaulay  Boyd  was  an  Irishman  of  a  respectable 
fkmily,  who  was  educated  &>r  the  bar,  which  he  desai;ed,  at 
an  early  age,  for  politics,  and  an  unsettled  life,  that  perpe- 
toally  involved  him  in  pecuniary  distresses;  and  who  is  known 
as  the  author  of  **  The  Freeholder,"  which  he  wrote  at  Belfast, 
in  the  beginning  of  1776 ;  "The  Whig,"  consisting  of  a  series 

*  Letter  to  persuade  Qenc»l  Bcii^ync  to  jmn  the  Amerieanfl.  "itemaka, 
p.  323-330.     See  Jnnius's  opinion  of  General  Borgoyne,  Letter  34. 

t-  Private  Letters^  No.  2.  This  letter  is  dated  Not.  8, 176d.  Wilkes 
dttesed  Ae  King's  Bench  Prison  April  27, 1768^  and  w»  Ubeiated  April  18» 
177e.r- See,  fierther,  the  private  conespendenee  between  Junias  and  Mr.. 
Wilkes. 
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of  revolutionary  papers  which  he  published  in  tlie  London 
Courant,  between  November,  1779,  and  March,  1780,  and 
the  "  Indian  Observer,"  a  miscellany  of  periodical  essays 
published  at  Madras  in  1793*.  In  his  public  conversation,  he 
was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  style  and  principles  of 
Junius ;  and  in  his  political  effusions  he  perpetually  strove  to 
imitate  his  maimer;  and,  in  many  instances,  copied  his 
sentences  verbally.  On  this  last  account  the  three  advocates 
for  his  fame,  Mr.  Almon  who  has  introduced  him  into  his 
Biographical  Anecdotes,  Mr.  Campbell  who  has  published  a 
life  of  him,  and  prefixed  it  to  a  new  edition  of  "  Boyd's 
Works,"  and  Mr.  George  Chalmers,  who  has  entered  largely* 
into  the  subject,  in  his  "Appendix  to  the  Supplemental 
Apology,"  have  strenuously  contended  that  Boyd  and  Junius 
were  the  same  person ;  an  opinion  which,  they  think,  is 
rendered  decisive  from  the  following  anecdote,  as  given  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Chalmers  himself. 

'*  Boyd  was  in  the  habit  of  freqaenting  the  shop  of  Almon,  who  detected 
him,  as  the  writer  of  Junius,  as  early  as  the  autumn  of  1769.  At  a  meeting 
of  the  booksellers  and  printers,  H.  S.  Wood&U  read  a  letter  of  Junius,  which 
he  had  just  received,  because  it  contained  a  passage,  that  related  to  the 
business  of  the  meeting.  Almon  had  thereby  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
hand-writing  of  the  manuscript,  without  disclosing  his  thoughts  of  the  dis- 
covery.  The  next  time  that  Boyd  called  on  him  in  Piccadilly,  Almon  said 
to  him,  '  I  have  seen  a  part  of  one  of  Junius's  Letters,  in  manuscript,  which 
I  believe  is  your  hand-writing/  Bo^d  instantly  changed  colour  i  and  after 
a  short  pause,  he  said,  ^  the  similitude  of  hand-writing  is  not  a  conclusive 
fiict'  [proof].  Now,  Almon  does  not  deliver  these  intimations  as  mere  opinions ; 
but  he  speaks  like  a  witness  to  fects,  which  he  knows  to  be  true.  It  is  a  fact, 
then,  that  Almon  taxed  Boyd  with  being  the  writer  of  Junius*s  Letters;  that 
Boyd  thereupon  changed  colour;  and  that  he  only  turned  off  the  imputation, 
by  the  obvious  remark,  that  comparison  of  hand-writing  is  not  decisive  evi- 
dence to  prove  the  writer.  Add  to  this  testimony  that  Boyd  was,  by  nature, 
conJiderU,  and,  by  habit,  a  man  qf  the  town,  a  sort  of  chiuacter  who  is  not 
apt  to  blush.  From  the  epoch  of  this  detection,  it  was  the  practice  of  Almon, 
when  he  was  asked  who  was  the  writer  of  Junius,  to  say,  that  he  suspected 
Junius  was  a  broken  gentleman,  without  a  guinea  in  his  pocket.'* 

Mr.  Almon's  own  words  in  relating  this  anecdote  are  as 
follow :  "  The  moment  I  saw  the  hand-writing  I  had  a  strong 
Buspicion  that  it  was  Mr.  Boyd's,  whose  hand- writing  I  knew, 

*  He  is  also  said  by  his  friends  to  have  written  various  letters  in  the 
Public  Advertiter,  in  the  years  1769,  1770,  1771,  and  afterwards  in  1779; 
the  former  under  a  questionable  signature,  the  latter  under  that  of  Democratea 
or  Democraticus. 
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having  received  several  letters  from  Mm  concermng  books,*^ 
And  he  afterwards  adds  in  reference  to  Boyd's  reply  to  liim> 
•*  though  these  words  do  not  acknowledge  the  truth  of  the  sus- 
fncion,  they  do  not,  however,  positively  deny  it."  * 

This  reply,  **  that  the  similitude  of  hand-writing  is  not  a  con- 
clusive proof,"  is  called  by  Mr.  Chalmers  an  ".  obvious  remark;** 
he  might  have  added  that  the  remark  is  just  as  general  as  it 
is  obviousy  and  consequently  that  it  admits  of  no  particular 
deduction.  It  neither  denies  nor  affirms,  but  leaves  the  ques- 
tion, or  rather  the  smpicion,  precisely  where  it  %vas  at  first 

But,  say  these  gentlemen,  it  was  preceded  by  a  change  of 
colour;  yet  whether  this  change  were  to  a  flush  or  a  paleness, 
or  any  oAer  hue,  does  not  appear.  Let  it  be  taken  for  granted, 
however,  that  they  mean  Macaulay  Boyd  blushed,  and  conse- 
quently that  he  exhibit-ed,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  a  secret 
sense  of  shame ;  yet  what  had  that  man  to  be  ashamed  of, 
upon  a  detection  of  this  kind,  who  openly  gloried  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  Junius,  who  had  carried  his  own  avowed  sentiments 
immeasurably  farther,  who  was  for  ever  publicly  imitating  his 
style  and  copying  his  phrases  ? — ^this  man,  who  was  **  by 
nature  confident,  and  by  habit  a  man  of  the  town,  a  sort  of 
character  who  is  not  apt  to  blush,"  nothing  surely  could 
have  given  him  a  higher  delight  than  to  have  been  suspected 
to  have  been  Junius  himself:  nothing  could  more  agreeably 
have  flattered  his  vanity.  His  cheeks  glowed  with  a  flush  of 
rapture  upon  the  supposed  detection,  and  he  could  not  even 
consent  to  dissipate  the  fond  illusion  by  telling  the  whole 
truth.  Shame  he  could  not  feel ;  and  as  to  the  passion  of 
-fear,  it  must  not  be  mentioned  for  a  moment :  fear  would  have 
made  him  turn  pale,  but  not  have  blushed. 

Yet  these  gentlemen,  in  the  ardour  of  their  pursuit,  prove 
too  much  for  their  own  cause ;  since  we  at  length  find  that, 
after  all,  there  was  no  similitude  of  hand-writing  whatever, 

.  or  at  least  none  that  could  answer  their  purpose.  The 
letter  shown  by  Woodfall  Almon  asserted  to  be  in  the 
common  hand- writing  of  Boyd,  the  hand- writing  employed  by 
him  in  his  common  and  avowed  transactions,  and  that  he 
knew  it  to  be  Boyd's  on  this  very  account.     Now  it  so  hap- 

.  pened  that  Mr.  Woodfall  was  also  well  acquainted,  in  conse- 

*  Letter  from  J.  Almon  to  L.  D.  Campbell,  Esq.,  Dec.  10, 1798. 
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quence  of  a  sioular  correspondence,  with  the  hand-writing  of 
Mr.  Bojd ;  and  Woodfall,  whose  veracitj  could  not  be  qaes- 
tioned,  and  who  had  far  better  opportunities  of  comparing  the 
autographs  together,  denied  that  the  letters  of  Junius  were 
written  in  the  band-writing  of  Boyd;  adding,  that  Almon, 
from  the  casual  glance  he  had  obtained,  had  conjectured  erro- 
neouslj.  The  difficulty  was  £elt  and  acknowledged  ;  and  the 
following  ingenious  eicpedient  was  devised  to  get  rid  of  it.  It 
was  contended  that  Boyd  had,  about  the  period  of  Junius^ 
first  appearance,  accustomed  himself  to  what  he  used  to  call« 
and  bis  commentators  and  biographens  call  after  him,  a  dis- 
^msed  hand ;  and  that  he  uniforndy  employed  this  disguised 
band  in  writing  these  letters,  in  order  to  prevent  detection. 
And  this  ingenious  disooveiy  was  afterwards  brought  forward 
as  an  evidence  of  Boyd's  good  sense  and  discretion,  and  an 
additional  demonstration  that  be  was  the  actaal  writer  of 
these  letters,  **  It  would  require  strong  proof  indeed,"  says 
Mr.  Chalmers,  *'  to  satisfy  a  reasonable  mind  that  the  writer 
of  Junius's  Letters  would  send  tbem  to  the  printer  in  his  real 
band- writing.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  $uch  a  man  as 
Boyd  would  take  such  successful  pains  to  disguise  his  hand- 
-writing,  if  he  had  not  had  some  design  to  deceive  the  world." 

But  this  is  to  involve  the  argument  in  even  more  sel^on- 
tradiction  than  ever.  Junius,  whoever  he  was,  wrot^  bis 
letters,  we  are  told,  in  a  disguised  hand-tenting,  in  order  to 
avoid  detection ;  the  letter  which  AlnK)n  saw  was  not  a  dis- 
guised hand-wiiiing,  but  in  the  open  and  OMmed  hand-writing 
of  Boyd,  with  wbich  Almon  was  well  acquainted,  and  which 
was  made  use  of  by  Boyd  in  his  common  transactions  and 
correspondence.  Upon  their  owd  reasoning,  therefore,  Boyd 
could  not  have  been  the  author  of  the  letters  of  Junius. 

But  we  are  told,  in  reply  to  this  second  difficulty,  that  the 
^iisguised  hand-vpriting  of  Boyd,  though  different  from  bis 
common  band-writing,  was  nevertheless  not  so  different,  but 
that  those  who  were  familiar  with  the  latter  could  easily  trace 
its  origin,  and  identify  it  with  the  former :  "  I  have  already 
proved,"  says  Mr.  Campbell, "  that  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  one^  would,  upon  inspection  of  the  otJier,  discover  a  strong 
resemblance  between  them."  *    The  result  of  course  is,  that 

*  Life  of  Boyd,  ^  167. 
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AlixiiMi  peaetiated  Hie  dec^^on,  aldiough  from  a  memeatMy 
^aocet,  while  W^9dia}l  was  ioaqpable  of  deing  so,  notwitlh 
Manding  Im  sapedcnr  opportiuutieB.  Tet  surely  oerer  yna 
J8w^  n  dugvim  eitbffl:  ^ck^b&m^^ed  or  conceiTed  before.  The 
Mthor  wishes,  we  axe  told,  to  dissemble  bis  h&ad-writiog,  in 
order  to  avoid  deteedoa;  and  lie  devises  a  disguued  iumd- 
wridng  ibat  csn  only  be  tnoed  borne  and  ideatiS&ed  by  Hioee 
who  are  ac(}iiainted  with  his  tBomaicni  haod-writiiig ;  as  if  his 
4M)mnu>n  hattd-writing  coold  be  identified  by  Btrangers  as  a 
matter  of  looursa 

A  disguked  hand-writing  that  ahould  conceal  him  from 
jdl  who  were  ignonnt  of  las  real  hand-writing,  and  expose 
him  to  all  who  were  aoquaiated  with  it,  was  a  truly  bdlliant 
inTention,  and.akogetb^  worthy  of  Mr.  Boyd!s  country  axd. 
I^etensions.  Yei^  alter  all,  we  most  net  forget,  that  tlie 
hand-writing  supposed  to  have  been  seen  by  Almon,  if 
Bojd -s  at  sdl,  was  not  the  mystical,  esoteric  autography,  the 
M^  yt^fdifMjM  of  the  initiated,  the  disguised  character  that 
:Oonld  be  deteoted  by  nobody  but  those  who  were  acquainted 
with  his  eommcoi  inritifig,  but  .the  common  and  undisguised 
^character  itself,  his  geneml  and  avowed  hmd-writing  em- 
ployed on  purposes  of  ordinary  business,  and  which,  says  Mr. 
Almcm,  ''  I  knew,  in  consequence  of  having  received  several 
letters  from  him  congebking  boo£s." 

Bu£  tbis  is  not  the  only  disguise  which  Mr.  Boyd  must 
have  had  recourse  to,  and  which  he  is  admitted  to  have  had 
•reoourse  to,  if  he  were  the  real  author  of  these  ceMoi^ted 
.^stles.  He  must  have  disguised  his  listud  styU  even  more 
than  his  usual  Jiamd-wrUing,  and  that  by  tbd  very  extra- 
i>rdinary  assumption  of  an  excellence  which  cbes  not  else- 
where appear  to  have  belonged  to  him;  for  it  is  not  pretended 
hy  any  of  his  advocates  that  the  g&teral  merit  of  any  one  of 
Ills  aeknotdedged  productions  is  equal  to  the  general  merit  of 
the  Letters  of  Junius ;  but  merely  ass^ted  that  there  is  in  his 
works  a  general  imita/tihnKii  the  mann^xif  the  latter,  together 
with  an-occasional  copy  of  his  very  phrases  sisad.  images,  and  that 
he  has  at  tim^  prodi^d  passages  not  inferior  to  some  of  the 
best  that  Junius  ever  wrote.  ''  Of  all  the  characters,"  says  Mr. 
Chalmers  liimself,  "  who  knew  Boyd  pecsonally,  I  have  only 
.met  with  one  gentleman  who  is  of  opinion  that  he  was  able 
to  write  Junius  s  letters."  And  Mr.  Campbell  has  hence  con- 
ceived it  necessary  to  offer  two  reasons  for  this  palpable 
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inferiority  of  style.  The  one  is,  that  all  the  acknowledged 
prodactions  of  Boyd  were  written  in  a  hurry — stans  pede  in 
unoy — ^while  the  letters  of  Junius,  contrary  indeed  to  his 
otherwise  uniform  method,  were  possibly  composed  with  con- 
siderable pains,  and  corrected  by  numerous  revisions.  The 
other  consists  of  a  long  extract  from  the  Rambler,  in  denial 
of  the  position  that  "  because  a  man  has  once  written  well, 
he  can  never  under  any  circumstances  write  ill.*'* 

Now  the  whole  of  this  reasoning,  if  reasoning  it  may  be 
called,  is  founded  on  gratuitous  assumptions  alone,  and  may 
be  just  as  fairly  appHed  to  any  one  else  of  the  supposed 
writers  of  the  Letters  of  Junius  as  to  Mr.  Boyd.  It  is  ad* 
mitted  that  he  occasionally  wrote  passages  of  considerable 
merit;  and  it  is  admitted  also,  that  he  was  an  imitator  of 
Junius's  style,  and  a  frequent  copyist  of  his  very  words  and 
images.  But  this  last  fact  is  against  Boyd,  instead  of  being 
in  his  favour,  for  the  style  of  Junius  is  original  and  strictly 
his  own ;  he  is  now  here  a  copyist,  and  much  less  a  copyist  of 
himself.  Boyd  might  characteristically  write,  as  he  has 
done  in  his  Freeholder,  "  long  enough  have  our  eyes  ached 
over  this  barren  prospect,  where  no  verdure  of  virtue  quickens^'* 
because  Junius  before  him  had  written,  ♦*  I  turn  with  pleasure 
from  that  barren  waste  in  which  no  salutary  plant  takes  root, 
no  verdure  quickens;"  but  Junius  could  not  write  so,  because 
his  genius  was  far  too  fertile  for  him  to  be  driven  to  the  dire 
necessity  of  copying  from  his  own  metaphors,  and  even  haA 
he  done  it  in  the  present  instance,  he  was  too  manly  a  writer 
to  have  introduced  into  the  simile  the  affected  and  con^ 
temptible  alliteration  of  *'  verdure  of  virtue." 

If  Boyd,  therefore,  wrote  Junius,  he  must  have  been  pos- 
sessed of  powers  of  which  he  has  never  otherwise  given  any 
evidence  whatever,  and  must  not  only  have  disguised  his  handy 
but,  as  well  observed  on  a  former  occasion  by  the  late  Mr. 
W.  Woodfall,  have  disguised  his  style  at  the  same  time ;  and 
this  too  "  in  that  most  extraordinary  way  of  writing  above  his 
own  reach  of  literary  talent,"  judging  of  his  abilities  from 
every  existing  and  acknowledged  document.  To  conceive  that 
a  man  of  versatile  genius  might  disguise  his  accustomed  style 
of  writing  by  adopting  some  other  style  on  a  level  with  his 
own,  is  not  difficult;  but  to  conceive,  under  the  circumstances 

♦  Campbell's  Life  of  Boyd,  p.  81 
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of  bis  authenticated  talents,  tlukt  Boyd  could  disguise  his 
avowed  style  by  assuming  that  of  Junius,  is  to  conceiye,  though 
the  dififerenoe  between  them  was  not  altogeldier  so  extreme, 
that  a  sign^post  painter  might  disguise  himself  under  the 
style  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  or  a  street  fiddler  under  that  of 
Cramer. 

In  effect  Boyd  appears  to  have  been  an  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirer of  the  writings  of  Junius,  ambitious  enough  to  try  to 
imitate  them,  and  vain  enough  to  wish  to  be  thought  the 
author  of  them.  By  the  deep  interest  he  displayed  in  their 
behalf,  he  once  or  twice  *  induced  his  wife  to  challenge  him 
•with  having  written  them ; — ^when  accidentally  taxed  by  Almon 
idth  the  same  fact,  he  could  not  restrain  his  feelings,  and  his 
cheeks  flushed  with  mpture  beneath  the  suspicion ;  and  when, 
upon  a  visit  to  Ireland  in  the  year  1776,  he  wrote  his  address 
to  the  electors  of  Antrim,  under  the  title  of  **  The  Free- 
holder," he  so  far  succeeded  by  eulogizing  Junius,  by  quoting 
his  letters,  and  imitating  his  manner,  as  to  induce  a  few  other 
persons  to  entertain  the  same  idea,  and,  what  was  of  no  small 
gratification  to  him,  to  acquire  the  honour  of  being  generally 
denominated  Junius  the  Second.  Yet,  say  his  advocates,  he 
never  dared  to  avow  that  he  was  Junius,  because  Junius  had 
declared  in  his  Dedication,  '*  1  am  the  sole  depositary  of  my 
own  secret,  and  it  shall  perish  with  me.** 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  these  visits  to  Ireland  are  by  no 
zueaus  favourable  to  Mr.  Boyd's  claims;  for  the  letters  of 
Junius  published  iu  August,  1768,  under  the  signatures  of 
Atticus  and  Lucius,  were  written  during  one  of  them ;  and 
from  the  rapidity  with  which  they  seized,  hold  of  the  events 
of  the  moment,  and  replied  to  the  numerous  vindications  and 
apologies  of  the  government-party,  must  have  been  wrUten  (not 
at  Belfast)  but  in  LondoUy  or  ite  immediate  vicinity  \»    While 

*  Campbell's  Life  of  Boyd,  p.  186. 

i*  Campbell  in  His  Life  of  Boyd,  p.  22,  relates  the  following  anecdote  of 
tbat  gentleman,  which  occurred  during  the  before-mentioned  yisit  to  Ireland 
in  the  summer  of  1768.  '*  One  evening  while  Mr.  Flood  sat  at  his  own 
table,  after  dinner,  entertaining  a  large  company^  of  which  Mr.  Boyd  was 
one,  he  received  an  anonymous  note,  inclosing  a  letter  on  the  state  of  parties, 
signed  Sindercomhe.  The  note  contained  a  request  that  Mr.  Flood  would 
peruse  the  inclosed  letter,  and  that  if  it  met  his  approbation  he  would  get  it 
published,  which  he  accordingly  did  in  a  paper  of  the  following  morning,  and 
the  letter  produced  a  very  strong  sensation  on  the  public  mind."  Mr. 
Campbell  proceeds  to  state  that  "  every  endeavour  was  made,^  without  effect, 
to  discover  the  author:  that  Mrs.  Boyd  always  thought  that  Sindercombe  was 
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iiis  ridt  t»  iJbe  Sftnia  counifcrj  in  I771i  wa  dtie%  in  coaiaB- 
q«eiiee  of  actreme  paeaitiBiy  distreao,  which  had  oppresBed 
iam  iot  tha  pneod»g  eaghteea  laontha  or  two  ;««»,  wad  had. 
dnven.  faixQ  finm  the  worid,  Idiroagh  a  faar  of  haseg  anesbed:; 
'sueh  were  the  Ofypostto^Beuamiaiioes  of  Jiiaias,  that;  the  latter 
was  refusing,  at  this  very  moment,  the  moiety  of  the  {uafits 
jesoltiiig  hmn  the  sd»  of  his  own  editioQ  of  his  lettei«,  re- 
peatedly preased  apon  him,  md  to  whkh  he  was  haxlj 
entitled ;  and  offeriiig,  from  a  compela&t  purse,  a  pecooaaiy 
indenmifieatiim  to  Wood&il  on  aoccHiist  of  his  panoseeution  hgr 
the  ceawn. 

There  is,  hisiwevBr,  a  note  inaelkited  ia  Jainas*s  own  edition 
jof  these  letters  *^  in  xeiation  to  Lord  Iraham,  and  his  haae- 
ness  to  a  young  and  oonfidentaal  friend,  that  has  heen  eon- 
joeived  l^  these  same  gentlemen  as  almost  deoisire  in  favom: 
of  Hr.  Boyd*s  pretensions ;  the  ycnmg  man  hese  alluded  to 
having  been*  as  it  should  seem,  one  of  Mrs.  Boyd's  guar 
dians ;  the  two  families  to  whidbi  the  ^t  relates,  from  the 
peculiar  motives  ihej  possessed  fco*  keeping  it  a  secret,  not 
j^eing  supposed  to  Jbaire  divulged  it  to  any  one,  aad  Mrs. 
Boyd  herself  havii^  only  comnmnicated  it  in  strict  confi- 
dence to  lier  husband.    Yet  the  jreader  of  the  ensuing  Private 

iier  hotbudli  production,  and  that  many  ymn  mftenrardt  «he  vat  aalasfited 
that  her  conjecture  was  foundad  in  fret"  If  Mn.  Bojil  weee  isonect  in  her 
^conjeotnre^  at  to  her  hiubaod  being  the  author  <)f  the  letter  under  thi?  signa- 
ture, it  would  of  itself  all  but  indisputably  proye  that  he  was  not  the  writer 
of  the  Letters  of  Junius;  as  on  Dec.  26,  1772,  nearly  twelve  months  after 
Jumns  had  oetBed  to  paUkh  under  this  jignataie,  and  many  mon^s  after  he 
had  dedinad  to  wiite  undfir  atay  otJur,  fitndenBOSibe  odirasses  ifehe  Saldmimg 
«ard  to  him: — 

"  For  (he  Public  Advertiser, 

A  CARD.  Dec.  26, 1772. 

*  SiNiyEBOoHBB  laments  that  Jnnius  is  silent  at  a  season  that  demands  hia 
tilaBiost  eloqwaiee.  fiianlcimiiBlje  fan  hmg  waited  wi^  xmpatieBoe  fiar  liie 
completion  of  that  promise,  in  which  every  friend  to  liberty  is  so  deeply 
interested.  Junius  has  long  since  ple(%ed  himself  that  the  corrupt  adminis- 
tration of  Lord  Townshend  in  Ireland  *  shall  not  be  lost  to  the  puUic'  .He 
BOW  calls  upon  Junius  to  fulBl  that  promise." 

That  is  Boyd,  the  writer  of  Junius  as  Campbell  contends^  calls  upon  him- 
aelf  to  fulfil  a  promise  which  lie  had  not  the  smallest  intention  to  perform,  as 
may  be  seen  by  reference  to  Private  Letter,  No.  63.  Sindercombe  is  a  signa- 
ture of  some  peculiarity,  and  never  appeared  in  the  Public  Advertiser  during 
the  period  in  which  the  writ^  of  the  letters  of  Junius  was  a  correspondent 
in  that  paper,  which  the  reader  will  perceive  was  from  April  28^  ITOT*  to 
Hay  12,  1772. 

*  Letter,  Nn.  ^. 
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Lattais,  after  i/rHaaBBifig  the  mpditj  mik  nAaak  Jmnas  be- 
CBSDs  informed  of  Mr.  O^arridc'n  intimction  to  the  ki^g,  mai 
Swinneir^s  ymat  to  Laned  G.  Sadcville.  'will  have  ae  difficulty 
in  conodiring  that  Junius,  though  totaily  unaequaiated  with 
Mr.  Boyd  or  his  £umly,  might  lutve  eaulj  acquired  a  know-  * 
ledge  of  secrets  fax  more  securely  locked  up  than  the  present, 
in  reality,  from  Mr.  Gampbdrs  own  relation  of  this  anecdote, 
it  seems  rather  a  matter  of  wsnder  that  it  should  have  been  a 
secret  to  any  ene,  tisan  that  it  should  fauve  been  knovm  to  Ju- 
nius at  tlie  time  of  his  narradng  it;  iar  it  appeeie  timt  at 
least  six  persons  wieie  privy  to  the  tza&saction  almost  from  its 
first  existence :  the  de^udiee  and  the  prostitute,  the  ii^ured 
Itfid^room  and  his  two  brothers,  and  Mrs.  Boyd  as  a  part  of 
ihe  bridegroom's  &mily*, — Yet,  from  these  three  slender 
facts, — Boyd  s  imitation  of  the  etyle  of  Junius,  Almon's  sos- 

Sion  cohceming  his  hand-wiiting,  and  ^la  aaeodote  of  Lord 
ham,  in  oonjuncitaon  witb  a  &w  others  of  a  nature  m^ely 
collateral,  and  which,  when  separated  fnmi  them,  prove  no- 
thing whatever,  these  gentlemen  undertake  to  *'  regard  it  as 
s  moral  certain^  thai  Macaulay  Boyd  did  write  the  letters  of 
Junius."! 

The  ]ai»  Mr.  WoodMl  |,  indeed,  made  no  scrupk  of  denying 
the  assartkm  peremptorily,  admitting,  at  the  same  time,  that 
hB  was  not  akiolutely  certain  wiio  did  write  them.  But  this 
testimony,  it  eeems,  though  fixan  the  printer  of  the  letters 
themselves,  and  who,  moreover,  through  the  whole  period  of 
their  publicaiion,  was  in  habits  of  ooi^iyential  correspondence 
with  the  aullior,  is  ef  no  consequence.  Let  us  see  by  what 
curious  process  of  logic  this  testimony  is  attempted  to  be 
invalidated :  the  reader  will  meet  with  it  in  Mr,  Chalmers's 
pamphlet,  who  thus  observes  and  reasons : — 

*^  A  few  weeks  after  the  publieation  of '  Almond  Anecdotes,' 
in  1797,  Mr.  H.  S.  Woodfall,  meetmg  the  anecdote  writer  at 
Zjongman's  shop,  complimented  him  en  his  entertaining  book ; 

*  Letter,  BTol  67,  with  a  note  hy  Junim.— Ed. 

f  See  Chalmen's  Supplement,  p.  S4.     Campbell**  Life,  17S,  277. 

'X  It  may  be  £t  t6  explain  that  tliere  are  m  corauieetion  with  Janios  three 
Wood&U'i— -die  fathes-,  lib.  Henry  Sampwrn  WoodAOl,*  the  sen,  Mr.  Geoige 
WoodiaU ;  and  -the  gnmdiij  the  fint,  iko  original  publisher  of  the  Letters 
of  JwiiuB j  thesecond,  the puhli^er  of  the  edition  of  1812;  and  the  third, 
the  present  Mr.  Henry  Wood^,  who  prints  the  edition  now  in  coarse  of 
-pablication. — Ed. 
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but  said  that  be  was  *  mistaken  in  supposing  Mr.  Bojd  to 
bave  been  the  author  of  Junius's  Letters ;'  and  then  added, 
with  an  emphasis,  that  *  Mr.  Boyd  was  not  the  author  of  them.' 
To  these  emphatical  observations  Mr.  Almon  rephed  that 
*  he  had  no  doubt  of  Mr.  Boyd  s  being  the  author  of  those 
letters ;  that  as  you,  Mr.  H.  S.  Woodfall,  never  knew  who 
was  the  author,  you  cannot  undertake  to  say  who  was  not  the 
author  of  those  letters.*  Mr.  Woodfall  departed  without 
making  any  reply.  What  reply  could  he  make  ?  It  is  ab- 
surd in  any  man,  who  does  not  know  the  author  of  Junius'a 
letters,  to  say  that  Macaulay  Boyd  was  not  the  writer  of  them 
in  opposition  to  affirmative  proofs.  Yet  Mr.  H.  S.  Woodfall 
afterwards  told  Mr.  L.  D.  Campbell  that  'Mr.  Boyd  was  not 
the  writer  of  Junius 's  letters,*  without  pretending,  however, 
that  he  knew  the  true  author." 

Now  every  one  who  knew  Mr.  H.  S.  Woodfall,  knew  him 
also  to  be  a  man  of  strict  unimpeachable  veracity ;  a  man  who 
would  not  have  ventured  to  speak  decisively  upon  this  or  any 
other  point,  if  he  had  not  had  very  sufficient  grounds.  We 
are  asked  what  reply  he  could  have  made  ?  and  are  told  that 
his  negative  assertion  was  absurd  against  the  affirmative 
proofs  offered.  *  These  affirmative  proofs  have  been  already 
sufficiently  noticed ;  our  next  business  then  is  to  state  what 
reply  Mr.  Woodfall  could  have  made  if  he  had  chosen,  and 
perhaps  would  have  made  if  he  had  been  differently  addressed, 
of  the  absurdity  of  which  the  reader  shall  determine  when  he 
has  perused  it :  it  shall  be  founded  upon  negative  arguments 
alone.  Woodfall  well  knew  the  hand-writings  of  both  Junius 
and  Boyd,  and  was  in  possession  of  many  copies  of  both ;  and 
knowing  them  he  well  knew  they  were  different  He  well 
knew  that  Junius  was  a  man  directly  implicated  in  the  circle 
of  the  court,  and  immediately  privy  to  its  most  secret  in- 
trigues; and  that  Boyd  was  very  differently  situated,  and 
that  whatever  information  he  collected  was  by  circuitous 
channels  alone.  Junius  he  knew  to  be  a  man  of  affluence, 
considerably  superior  to  his  own  wants,  refusing  remunera- 
tions to  which  he  was  entitled,  and  offering  reimbursements 
to  those  who  suffered  on  his  account; — Boyd  to  be  labouring 
under  great  pecuniary  difficulties,  and  ready  to  accept  what- 
ever was  offered  him;  or,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Almon, 
"a  broken  gentleman  without  a  guinea  in  his  pocket"    Ju- 
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iiius  lie  knew  to  be  a  man  of  considerably  more  than  his  owit 
age,  who,  from  a  long  and  matured  experience  of  the  world, 
was  entitled  to  read  him  lessons  of  moral  and  prudential 
philosophy ;  Boyd  to  be  at  the  same  time  a  very  young  man  *, 
who  had  not  even  reached  his  msgority,  totally  without  plan, 
and  almost  without  experience  of  any  kind,  who  in  the  pros* 
pect  of  divulging  himself  to  Woodfall,  could  not  possibly  have 
written  to  him  "  after  long  experience  of  the  world,  I  affirm 
before  God  I  never  knew  a  rogue  who  was  not  unhappy f." 
Boyd  he  knew  to  be  an  imitator  and  copyist  of  Junius ;  Junius 
to  be  no  imitator  or  copyist  of  any  man,  and  least  of  all  of 
himself.  Junius  he  knew  to  be  a  decided  mixed-monarchist, 
who  opposed  the  ministry  upon  constitutional  principles; 
Boyd  to  be  a  wild  random  republican,  who  opposed  them 
upon  revolutionary  views :  Junius  to  be  a  writer  who  could 
not  have  adopted  the  signature  of  Demoorates  or  Democrati- 
cus ;  Boyd  a  writer  who  could,  and  who,  we  are  told,  did  do 
so  in  perfect  uniformity  with  his  political  creed.  Woodfell, 
it  is  true,  did  not  pretend  to  know  Junius  personally,  but 
from  his  hand-writing,  his  style  of  composition,  age,  politics, 
rank  in  life,  and  pecuniary  affluence,  he  was  perfectly  as- 
sured that  Junius  could  not  be  Boyd. 

It  was  possible,  therefore,  for  Mr.  H.  S.  Woodfall  to  have 
made  some  reply  if  he  had  chosen ;  and  it  was  possible  also 
for  him  to  have  said,  without  absurdity,  and  in  opposition  to 
the  affirmative  proofs  of  his  biographers,  that  Macaulay  Boyd 
was  not  the  writer  of  Junius's  Letters. 

A  thousand  other  proofs,  equally  cogent  and  insurmount- 
able, might  be  advanced,  if  necessary,  against  the  preten- 
sions of  Mr.  Boyd.  Among  these  let  the  reader  compare 
the  letter  of  Junius,  subscribed  **  Vindex,"  March  6,  1771, 
Miscellaneous  Letters,  No.  91,  in  which  he  publicly  ridicules 
Mr.  Laughlin  Maclean,  upon  his  defence  of  the  ministry,  in 
regard  to  the  Falkland  Islands  t-    Mr.  Laughlin  Maclean  is 

♦  Boyd  was  born  in  October,  1746,  and  Junins's  first  letter,  under  the 
ttgnature  of  Foplicola,  appeared  in  the  Public  AdrertiBer,  Aprir28;  1767,. 
when  Boyd  had  not,  as  yet,  attained  his  2lBt  year. 

+  Private  Letter,  No.  44. 

i  This  Mr.  Laughlin  Maclean  is  the  person  whom  a  writer  in  1849  in  the 
North  JBritiah  Review  (Sir  David  Brewster,  it  is  said)  has  started  as  a  new 
candidate  for  the  honours  of  Junius.  But  the  references  in  the  text  appear 
■ufficient  to  dispose  of  the  new  claimant;  that  is,  supposing  Junius  wa«  FiV 
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inell  known  to  haTe  been  the  best  axid  steadiest  fifiend^t 
Boyd  erer  possessed  ;  and  a  friend  who  adh«*ed  to  him  nn- 
intem^tedlj  from  1764  to  1778*,  in  whieh  year  Maclean 
commenced  a  voyage  to  In^a»  upon  official  business  relatii^ 
to  the  Nabob  of  Arcot  It  was  Maclean  who,  aee(»rding  to  his 
biographer,  foroisked  Boyd  with  the  greater  part  ef  the  secret 
transaetions  of  onr  own  goTemment,  and  the  intelligence  h&t 
made  use  of  in  relation  to  the  oriental  ccmeems  of  the  Naboh 
Mahomed  Ali  Khan ;  who  largely  and  liberally  assisted  him 
widi  pecuniary  aid  while  at  home,  and  "  irathfcdly  promised 
Mm  he  wonld,  on  his  retnm  from  India«  assist  in  clearm|^ 
him  ^m  all  his  peenniary  diiScuUies."  The  proofs  are  on- 
questioBable,  that  the  i^ye  letter  was  written  by  Junius ;  and: 
^t  he  wrote  it  also  in  contempt  and  ridicule  of  Laughlinr 
Maclean,  who,  ineteadtof  being,  as  Mr.  Campbell  affirms,  an^ 
opponent  of  the  ministry  at  this  time,  was  an  avowed  de* 
flMicknt  of  them.  Will  Mr,  Boyd's  biogra^era  and  advo- 
cates, after  this  anecdote,  so  far  vilify  his  memory  as  to  con- 
tend that  it  was  written  by  himself? 

deZf  and  wrote  the  comment&ry  on  Maclean  refenKd  to,  and  winch  will  be 
found  in  our  seeond  volume.  Setting  aside  the  great  mistake  conunitted  in 
the  article  alluded  to,  as  to  the  personal  history  of  Maclean,  there  is  nothing 
known  of  him  to  warrant  tiM  -eoochision  that  he  was  competent  to  draw 
the  how  ef  Junius;  moreover,  in  the  jeara  lT6d  and  1770,.  when  Jvniuv^ 
was  in  hot  war,  and.  unceasingly  directing  hia  keenest  sbalts  against  the 
ministry,  Mr.  Maclean  was  absorbed  in  his  own  peenniary  difficulties,  con>-' 
sequent  on  gambling  in  In^  stock;  and  in  1772  he  was  coQector  at  Fhila- 
delphia,  while  Junius  is  known  to  have  been  writing^  in  London. — Eb. 

*  See  Mr.  CtnnpbeU's  life  of  Boyd,  m.  117, 125,  209,  210.  In  p.  141,  he 
gives  us  the  ibUowing  account  of  Mr.  Boyd,  m  support  of  his  assertion  that 
he  was  the  writer  of  these  letters.  "  From  this  time  [Nov.  27,  1771]  tiU 
the  20th  of  January  following,  Mr.  Boydls  whole  time  was  occupied  in> 
examining  the  law  books  and  state  trials  above  mentioned,  and  in  writings 
with  his  usual  secrecy  fer  the  Publie  Advertiser :  Jnnias's  ebboEste  letter  t» 
Xiord  Mansfield,  in  which  he  strove  hard  to  make  geod  hi»  choige  against 
him,  is  dated  the  2Ut  of  Janm^,  1772 :  about  three  weeks  after  the  pnbli.- 
cation  of  this  letter,  Mr.  Boyd  went  to  Ireland ;  and  Junius  ceased  to  write 
under  that  signature  for  the  Public  Advertiser.''  The  leader  will  perceive 
by  a  reference  to  Private  Letter*,  Nos.  40  and  48,  that  the  letter  to  Lord 
Mansfield  was  finished  some  censideraUe  time  be^re  ilr  made*  its  appearance* 
in  the  Public  Advertiser;  and  by  comparing  the  dates  of  the  Private  Lett^v, 
subsequent  to  that  puUieation,  np  to  Marci  5,  t772,  of  wfaidh  there  axe  no 
less  than  seven,  he  will  be  satisfied  that  it  was  totally  iiiposBSkle  &r  the. 
writer  of  tiie  Letteraof  Junae  to  have  been  in  Ireland  afctke  period  deacribed ' 
by  Me.  Campbell. 
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'  Of  aitl  t&e  SBfuted  aatJiGra  of  tiieee  caMratod  addiesses, 
Ikaniitgr  Lovi  Asbborton,  offess  the  latgesl  agipregate  of 
claim  in  his  la^omr;  and,  hat  for  a  &v  husto  vrhkk  seem 
d0d^e  agisnBt  hka,  might  ledrlj  he  admitted  to  have 
hecB;  the  x^  Juniiur.  His  age  aad  lank  in  life,  has  taloita 
a»d  kaming,  (thoqgh  peritt^s  not  eiasucal  kamnig;)  his 
hoUia&t  wit^  ami  saicastic  hahit,  his  cammoa  resideiice,  dnr^ 
ng  thft  period  m.  qoaslioDr  his  politkal  i^ineipka^  attach-^ 
iMQita  anad  andpatfaiea,  ooospire  in  marking  him  as  the  man : 
hot,  nDSortonatelrf  km  each  &  conehisioik.  Donning  \7as  Soti* 
mUm-Getkenik  at  Hm  tin»  these  lettcns  first  appemd,  and  lor 
Biose  than  a  twelyemonth  afterwards:  and  Junius  himself 
has  openly  and  sokranlj  afiOurmed,  "- 1  am  no  law^ier  by  pro* 
femam  ;  nor  do  I  piet^ad  to  be  nMire  deeply  read  than  eveiy 
Fjif^ish  gentleman  should  be  in  the  laws  of  his  eonntrir."*' 
DoBnmg  was  a  lama  of  high  unblraaished  honour,  as  well  as 
of  high  independent  principles ;  it  cannot,  therefore,  be  sap- 
posed  that  he  would  have  vilified  the  King,  while  one  of 
the  King's  confidential  servants  and  councillors :  nor  would 
he,  as  a  barrister^  have  written  to  Woodiall  in  the  course  of 
a  confidential  correspondence,  '*  I  am  adviied  that  no  jurj 
will  find"  a  bill f. 

Another  person  who  has  had.  a  claim  advanced  in  his  &vour 
upon  the  same  subject  is  the  late  celebrated  Henry  Flood, 
M.P.  of  Ireland.  Now,  without  wandering  at  large  for 
proofs  that  Mr.  Flood  could  not  have  been  the  writer  of  the 
Letters  of  Junius,  it  is  miij  sufficient  to  call  the  reader's 
attention  to  the  two  fbllowing  facts,  which  are  decisive  of  the 
subject  in  question. 

First,  Mr.  Flood  was  in  Ireland  throughout  a  great  part  of 
the  summer  of  1768,  and  at  a  time  when  Junius,  whoever  he 
may  have  been,,  was  perpetually  corresponding  with  tb© 
printer  of  the  Public  Advertiser^  and  with  a  rapidity  which, 
could  not  have  been  maintained,  not  only  in  Ireland,  but  even 
at  a  hundred,  and  occasionally  at  less  than  fifty  miles'  distance 
firom  the  British  metropolis.  This  fact  may  be  collected, 
among  other  authorities,  from  the  following  passage  in  Mr. 
Campbeira  Life  of  £oyd»  and  is  just  as  adverse  to  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  one  as  of  the  other. 

*  Fisfiwfr  €a  jQiuBk  t  Ptiyate  Letter,  No.  1& 
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"  In  the  summer  of  1768  Boyd  went  to  Ireland  for  a  few 
manths,  on  some  private  business.  During  bis  stay  in  Dub- 
lin he  was  constantly  in  the  company  of  Mr.  Flood." 

Next,  by  turning  to  the  private  letter  of  Junius,  No.  44, 
of  the  date  of  Nov.  27, 1771,  the  reader  will  find  the  follow- 
ing paragraph:  "I /par  your  friend  Jerry  Dyson  icitt  lose 
his  Irish  pension.  Say  "  received."  The  mark  "  received  *' 
occurs,  accordingly,  in  the  Public  Advertiser  of  the  day  en-« 
suing.  Now  by  turning  to  the  Irish  debates  of  this  period^ 
we  shall  find  that  the  question  concerning  this  pension  was 
actually  determined  by  the  Irish  Parliament  just  two  days 
before  the  date  of  the  above  mentioned  private  letter,  and 
that  Mr*  Flood  was  one  of  the  principal  opponents  of  the 
grant,  a  circumstance  which  precludes  the  possibility  of  be- 
lieving him  to  have  written  the  letter  in  question.  We  shall 
extract  the  article  from  whence  this  information  is  derived, 
from  the  PvhUc  Advertiser  of  Dec.  18, 1771. 

"  Authentic  copy  of  the  conclusion  of  the  speech  which  Mr.  Flood  made 
in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  on  Monday  the  25th  of  November  last* 
Mrhen  the  debate  on  the  pension  of  Jeremiah  Dyson,  Bsq.,  came  on  before  the 
committee  of  supplies : 

" But  of  all  the  burthens  which  it  has  pleased  government  to  lay 

upon  our  devoted  shoulders,  that  which  is  the  subject  of  the  present  debate 
is  the  most  grievous  and  intolerable. — Who  does  not  know  Jeremiah  Dyson, 
Esq.  ^ — We  know  little  of  him  indeed,  otherwise  than  by  his  name  in  our 
pension' list ;  but  there  are  others  who  know  him  by  his  actions.  This  is  he 
who  is  endued  with  those  happy  talents,  that  he  has  served  every  admi- 
nistration, and  served  every  one  with  equal  success — ^a  civil,  pliable,  good- 
natured  gentleman,  who  will  do  what  you  will,  and  say  what  you  please^ 
for  pajrment. 

"  Here  Mr.  Flood  was  interrupted,  and  called  to  order  by  Mr.  M ,  who 

urged  that  more  respect  ought  to  be  paid  to  Mr.  Dyson  as  one  of  his  Majesty's 
oificers,  and,  as  such,  one  whom  his  Majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to  repose 
confidence  in.     However  Mr.  Flood  went  on. 

"  As  to  the  royal  confidence  reposed  in  Mr.  Dyson,  his  gracious  Majesty 
(whom  GK>d  long  preserve)  has  been  graciously  lavish  of  it,  not  only  to  Mr. 
Dyson,  but  to  the  friends  of  Mr.  Dyson;  and  I  think  the  choice  was  good  : 
the  royal  secrets  will,  1  dare  say,  be  very  secure  in  their  breasts,  not  only  for 
the  love  they  bear  to  his  gracious  Majesty,  but  for  the  love  they  bear  them- 
selves.  In  the  present  case,  however,  we  do  not  want  to  be  informed  of  that 
part  of  Mr.  Dyson's  character ;  we  know  enough  of  him — everybody  knows 
enough  of  him — ask  the  British  treasury — the  British  council — ask  any 
Englishman  who  he  is,  what  he  is — they  can  all  tell  you,  for  the  gentleman 
is  well  known. — But  what  have  we  to  do  with  himi  He  never  served 
Ireland,  nor  the  friends  of  Ireland.   And  if  this  distressed  kingdom  was  neyer 
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benefited  hj  his  conosel,  interest,  or  serrice,  I  see  bo  good  cause  'whf  ihii 
)aDgdom  should  reward  him.  Let  the  honourable  members  of  this  house 
consider  this,  and  give  their  voices  accordingly. — For  God's  sake  let  every 
man  consult  his  conscience  :  if  Jeremiah  Dyson,  Esq.,  shall  be  found  to  de- 
serve this  pension,  let  it  be  continued;  if  not^  let  it  be  lopped  off  our  revenue 
88  burthensome  and  tmnecessary." 

Let  US  proceed  to  the  pretensions  that  have  been  offered 
on  the  part  of  Lord  George  Sackville  as  the  real  Junius. 
The  evidence  is  somewhat  indecisive  even  to  the  present 
hour.  Sir  William  Draper  divided  his  suspicions  between 
this  nobleman  and  Mr.  Burke,  and  upon  the  personal  and 
unequivocal  denial  of  the  latter,  he  transferred  them  en- 
tirely to  the  former :  and  that  Sir  William  was  not  the  only 
person  who  suspected  his  lordship  even  from  the  first,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  private  letter  of  Junius,  which  asserts  that 
Swinney  had  actually  called  upon  Lord  Sackville  and  taxed 
hiln  with  being  Junius,  to  his  face*.  This  letter  is,  in  fact, 
one  of  the  most  curious  of  the  whole  collection :  if  written 
by  Lord  George  Sackville  it  settles  the  point  at  once ;  and, 
if  not  written  by  him,  presupposes  an  acquaintance  with  his 
lordship's  family,  his  sentiments  and  his  connections,  so  inti- 
mate as  to  excite  no  small  degree  of  astonishment.  Junius 
-was  informed  of  Swinney's  having  called  upon  Lord  George 
Sackville,  very  shortly  after  his  call,  and  he  knew  that  before  this 
time  he  had  never  spoken  to  him  in  his  life.  It  is  certain, 
then,  that  Lord  George  Sackville  was  early  and  generally  sus- 
pected :  that  Junius  knew  him  to  be  suspected  without  assert- 
ting,  as  in  the  case  of  the  author  of  "  The  Whig,"t  &c.,  that 
he  was  suspected  wrongfully ;  and  that  this  nobleman,  if  not 
Junius  himself,  must  have  been  in  habits  of  close  and  inti- 
mate friendship  with  him.  The  talents  of  Lord  George  Sack- 
Tille  w^e  well  known  and  admitted,  and  his  political  prin* 
ciples  led  him  to  the  same  side  of  the  question  that  was  so 
•warmly  espoused  by  Junius.  It  is  said,  however,  that  on  one 
occasion  lus  lordship  privately  observed  to  a  friend  of  his» 
**  I  should  be  proud  to  be  capable  of  writing  as  Junius  has 
done ;  but  there  are  many  passages  in  his  letters  I  should  be 
very  sorry  to  have  written.**  |      Such  a  declaration,  however, 

*  Private  Ijetter,  No.  5.  +  Id.  No,  23. 

t  See  Chalmers's  Appendix  to  the  Supplemental  Apology,  p.  7. 
VOL.  I.  a 
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h  too  gezi)»:ul  to  be  kx  any  way  ooDclnsive  :  ema  Junius  bim- 
Belf  migbt,  in  a  subsefuent  period,  have  regretted  that  he 
h»d  written  some  of  the  passages  that  occur  in  Ms  letters. 
In  the  case  of  his  letter  to  Junia,  we  linow  he  did,  from  his 
own  avowal.  It  is  nevertheless  peculiarly  hostile  to  the  opir 
nion  in  favour  of  Lord  George  Sackville,  tibat  Junius  should 
roundly  have  accused  him  of  want  of  courage,  as  he  has  donie 
in  Miscellaneous  Letters,  No.  7.  And  if  we  examine  into 
his  lordship's  style,  and  even  into  his  own  opinion  of  his  own 
style,  we  shall  meet  with  facts  not  much  less  hostile.  Of  his 
own  composition  he  thus  speaks  in  a  letter  published  shortly 
after  his  return  from  Germany,  drawn  up  in  justification  oif 
his  conduct  st  the  battle  of  Minden:— '*  I  had  rather  upon 
this  occasion  sabmit  myself  to  all  the  inconveniences  that 
may  arise  from  the  want  vf  style  than  borrow  assistance  from 
the  j>en  of  others,  as  I  can  have  no  hopes  of  establishing  my 
chamcter,  but  from  the  force  of  trutk" 

And  that  his  lordship  has  not  in  iM&  passage  spok^i  wi£h 
an  undue  degree  of  self-modesty,  will,  we  think,  be  evident 
from  the  following  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  by  himself,  upon 
the  preceding  subject,  to  his  friend  Colonel  Eitzroy. 

iCoPT  OF  Ii0fi»  Q,  SajCKVIUIB's  LKFTIX  10  dOLOZrSL  FiTESOY. 

DBAS  fint,  Minden,  Avgust  2,  1759. 

The  ord^B  <£  jettei^By,  7«m  may  ^liev«,  affect  me  very  sensibly.  His 
Serene  HiglineM  bw  huu  ^eased  to  jndge^  condemn,  4uid  censiire  me,  with« 
•out  hearing  me,  in  the  most-croel  and  unjurecedented  manner;  aa  he  never 
juked  me  a  single  ^estion  in  explanation  of  Anything  lie  might  disapprove : 
and  as  he  must  have  formed  his  opinion  upon  the  report  of  others,  it  was 
Btill  harder  he  would  not  giro  me  sn  opportunity  of  ^rst  speaking  to  him 
4ip«n  the  suh^ :  Vi;^  you  know,  e-ven  in  more  trifling  matters^  that  hard 
blows  are  sometimes  vnezpectedly  given.  If  anybody  has  «  right  to  say  that 
I  hesitated  in  obeying  orders,  it  is  you.  I  will  relate  what  I  know  of  tha^ 
and  then  i^peal  to  you  fer  the  truth  of  it. 

When  you  brought  me  orders  to  advance  with  the  British  cavalry,  I  was 
iirar  the  village  of  Halen,  I  lliink  it  is  oalled,  I  mean  that  place  which  the 
Saxons  bun^  I  was  there  advaneed  by  M.  Malhorte*^  order,  and  bo  ^rther, 
.when  you  came  to  me.  Ligonier  Uiiswei.  almost  iiistanily ;  In  said,  the 
•whole  cavalry  was  te  advance.  I  was  |wzzled  what  to  do,  and  begged  the 
favour  of  you  to  carry  me  to  the  Duke,  that  I  might  ask  an  explana- 
tion of  his  orders : — but  that  no  time  might  be  lost,  I  sent  Smith  with 
■orders  to  bring  on  l3ie  British  cavalry^  as  they  had  a  wood  before  they  could 
advance,  as  yon  directed;  and  I  reckoned,  by  the  time  I  had  seen  his  Serene 
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Highness,  I  should  find  them  forming  beyond  the  wood.  This  proceeding  of 
mine  might  possibly  be  wrong;  but  I  am  sure  the  service  could  not  suffer,  as 
1)0  delay  was  occasioned  by  it.  The  duke  then  ordered  me  to  leave  some 
^squadronB  ixpon  Mte  right,  whiidi  I  did,  and  to  advance  the  rest  to  support  the 
'iaABOkcj.  This  I  dodaw  I  dld^  as  fast  asl  naagined  it  was  right  in  cavalry  to 
aautk  in  line.  I  once  halted  bgr  J^td  Qianby  to  eomplete  my  formiiig  ihe 
whole.  Upon  his  advancing  the  left  before  the  i)f^  I  ogain  sent  to  liim  to 
stop  : — ^he  said,  afi  the  pnnce  had  ordered  us  to  advxtoce,  Jie  thought  we  should 
move  forward.  1  then  let  him  proceed  at  the  rate  he  liked,  and  kept  my 
inght  up  with  lam  w  regiiarly  as  i  eoald,  'till  we  got  to  the  rear  of  the  in- 
.ftotary  «nd  ovr  batteries.  We  Imth  halted  togettheK,  and  aflervards  received 
no  order,  'tiU  that  whicih'was  brought  bsf  Colonel  Wei>  and  the  Jhke  nf 
Bichmond,  to  extend  in  one  line  to  the  morass.  It  was  accordingly  executed ; 
and  then,  instead  of  finding  the  enemy's  cavalry  to  charge,  as  I  expected,  the 
bsttk  was  declared  ^ '.be  gained,  and  we  were  told  to  dismount  our  men. 

9%x8, 1  protest,  is  «ll  I  know  ^  -^  matter,  and  I  was  never  so  surprised, 
as  when  I  heard  the  prinoe  mt»  dissatisfied  that  the  cavalry  did  not  move 
jUHmer  up  to  the  in&ntry.  It  is  not  my  business  to  ask,  what  the  disposition 
originally  was,  or  to  find  &ult  with  anything.  All  J  insist  upon  is,  that  I 
obeyed  the  orders  I  received,  as  punctually  as  I  was  able;  and  if  it  was  to 
do  over  again,  I  do  not  think  I  wouMhave  executed  them  ten  minutes  sooner 
than  I  did,  now  I  know  the  grouijd,  and  what  was  expected;  but,  indeed, 
we  were  above  tin  hour  too  hste,  if  it  was  the  duke's  intention  to  have  made 
4lie  cavalry  pass  before  t>ur  in&ntry  and  artillery,  and  chaige  the  enemy's 
BiMu  I  cannot  3iink  that  was  his  -meaning,  as  all  the  orders  ran  to  sustain 
trar  infiuttry :— «nd  it  appears,  timt  both  Lord  Qianby  and  I  understood  we 
^weiie  at  our  posts,  by  our  hidting,  when  we  got  to  the  rear  of  our  foot. 

f  hope  I  have  stated  impartially  the  part  of  this  transaction  that  comes 
wifMn  your  knowledge.  If  I  "have,  I  must  beg  jou  would  declare  it,  so  as 
1  may  make  use  of  it  in  your  absence :  for  it  is  impossible  to  sit  silent  under 
audi  Teproach,  when  I  am  conscious  df  having  done  the  best  that  was  in  my 
power. — ^For  0od's  vske,  let  me  see  you,  i)efore  you  go  to  £njland. 
I  am,  1^  dear  Sir, 

Tour  &ithfal  humble  Servant, 

aEQSSB  BACKTIIiXE. 


Upon  the  claim,  then,  of  Lord  George  Sackville  to  the 
li9Boar  of  haffdng  written  the  Letters  of  tFnniBs,  the  above  are 
the  chief  lacts  whk^  4iha  editor  is  able  to  lay  heicfte  ids 
xeadears :  he  has  laid  them  aooordii^lj,  tmd  shall  conclude 
with  leaving  them  to  the  exercise  of  their  own  judgment. 

END   OF  DE.    good's   PRELIMINARY  ESSAY. 
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Dr.  Good,  in  the  above  elaborate  dissertation,  appears  to 
liave  fairly  cleared  the  stage  of  all  pretenders  to  Junios's 
honours  up  to  the  period  of  his  editorship  in  1812.  Sixteen 
years  later  he  seems  to  have  considered  the  mystery  as  in- 
scrutable as  ever,  though  he  admits  that  at  the  time  he  wrote 
the  claims  of  Sir  Philip  Francis  had  not  been  publicly  ad- 
vanced. But  with  a  full  knowledge  of  Mr.  Taylor's  book — 
*' Junius  Identified  idth  a  Distinguished  Living  Character,'' — 
he  still  continued  sceptical ;  and  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr. 
Barker,  concludes  despairingly,  with  the  expression,  "that the 
great  political  enigma  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  likely  to 
He  beyond  the  fathoming  of  any  line  and  plummet  that  wiH 
be  applied  to  it  in  our  days."  We  insert  the  entire  letter 
from  the  late  Mr.  Barker's  pleasant  volume  of  literary 
melange  on  the  Junius  question. 

"  Dbae  Sik,  "  OuUdford  Street,  Oct.  13, 1826. 

"  Accept  my  thanks  for  your  obliging  copy  of  your  first  letter  on  the  subject 
of  Junius  and  Sir  Philip  Francis.  Many  years  ago,  as  you  perhaps  may  be 
aware,  /  entered  at  full  speed  into  this  research,  and  beat  the  h^uh  in  every 
directum.  At  that  time,  however,  the  claims  of  Sir  Philip  Francis  had  not 
been  advanced,  at  least  not  before  the  public.  But  had  they  been  brought 
forward,  the  arguments  by  which  it  is  obvious  they  may  be  met^  and  many 
of  which  you  have  yourself  ably  handled,  would,  1  think,  have  succeeded  in 
putting  him  as  completely  out  of  the  list  as  all  the  other  competitors  appear 
to  be  put  whose  friends  have  undertaken  to  bring  them  forward.  The  qae»- 
tion  is,  nevertheless,  one  of  great  interest,  as  well  on  the  score  of  national 
history,  as  of  literary  curiosity.  Tet,  like  many  other  desiderata,  I  am 
afraid  it  is  likely  to  lie  beyond  the  fiithoming  of  any  line  and  plummet  that 
"will  be  applied  to  it  in  our  days.  I  shall  always  be  happy  to  hear  of  your 
success,  and  am,  dear  Sir,  faithfully  yours, 

"  To  E.  H.  Baekbb,  Escl/  J.  M.  GOOI)/* 

It  vdll  be  observed,  in  the  above,  that  Dr.  Good  indirectly 
acknowledges  the  authorship  of  the  Preliminary  Essay;  and, 
on  such  authentication,  his  letter  may  be  here  properly  ap- 
pended.— ^Ed. 
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CABXrtJIXT  0&UJk!BB>  'WSTH  TBI  AUTHO&'S  COBBIOZXP  XDIXIOK. 


DEDICATION  TO  THE  ENGLISH  NATION. 


EEMAEKS  ON  THE  DBDIOATION. 

[Ths  Author  of  these  Letters  had  the  prudence  or  the  good  fortune  to 
discontinue  them,  at  a  time  when  the  name  of  Junius  still  retained  all  its 
first  popularity.  He  was  proudly  conscious  of  their  excellence,  and  believed 
them  to  he  destmed  to  literary  immortality.  In  the  course  of  their  first 
publieation,  some  of  them  had  been,  without  his  permission,  collected  and 
republished.  At  the  close  of  the  whole,  he  prepared  them  to  be  reprinted  in 
that  form  in  which  he  seems  to  have  wished  them  ever  after  to  appear.  This 
Dedication  was  then  prefixed,  to  express  the  Author's  gratitude  for  the  en- 
tkunastic  applause  with  which  his  Letters  had  been  honoured,  to  recall  upon 
tiiem  the  popular  curiosily,  to  suggest  forcibly  to  the  minds  of  careless  readers 
the  principal  topics  of  which  the  Letters  treated,  and  to  exphiin  that  his  Book 
was  not  to  be  regarded  so  much  in  the  light  of  a  collection  of  fugitive  personal 
ntires,  as  in  that  of  a  system  of  fundamental  principles  of  British  Liberty 
and  Politieal  Law,  unfolded  in  a  practical  application  of  them,  which  was 
well  adapted  to  confirm  their  truth,  and  to  evince  their  importance. 

He  bespeaks  the  continued  partiality  of  the  nation  to  his  work,  by  re* 
jpresenting  it  as  the  nursling  of  their  favour.  He  boasts,  that  it  cannot  but 
aunrive  the  interest  of  those  temporary  and  personal  matters  to  which  it  owes 
a  port  of  its  present  celebrity.  He  describes  the  principles  which  it  inculcates, 
as  worthy  to  make  ihe  people  value  it  as  a  Mrvfut  th  tth),  and  transmit  it  to 
thmr  posterity  with  the  same  caie  with  which  they  would  perpetuate  the 
Constitution  which  it  vindicates  and  explains.  .  For  the  boastfidness  of  these 
assumptions,  he  apologizes,  by  observing,  that  the  concealment  of  his  person 
and  real  name,  tskes  away  from  his  vanity  whatever  might  appear  par- 
tieolarly  weak,  or  might  prove  the  most  ofiensive.  He  maintains  that  the 
necessity  for  hindering  the  creation  of  precedents  fiital  to  Liberty,  makes  it  the 
duty  of  the  People  to  watch  against  even  the  slightest  encroachments  of  the 
Executive  Power,  as  if  these  were  innovations  establishing,  at  once,  the 
Eeign  of  Despotism.  Alluding  to  the  great  question  of  parliamentary  pri- 
vilege which  at  the  moment  engrossed  public  attention,  namely,  whether  the 
power  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  incapacitate  any  of  its  members,  by  a 
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simple  Tote  of  expulnon,  firom  being  re-elected  to  serre  in  the  parliament  out 
of  which  he  has  been  expelled;  Junius  boldly  asserts  that  the  sovereignty  is 
in  the  whole  nation,  not  merely  in  its  legislative  representatives  ;  urges,  that 
this  is,  both  directly,  and  by  frequent  implication,  the  genuine  doctrine  of  the 
fundamental  laws  and  the  forma  of  the  constitntion ;  and  earnestly  warns  the 
people  to  make  such  conditions,  as  should  leave  this  principle  no  longer  in 
doubt  or  contest  with  those  whom  they  might  choose  to  be  their  representa- 
tives at  die  next  general  electioB;  The-  ^ertgr  ef  thft.pMft^  and  tb&  xif^t  of 
juries  to  return  in  all  cases  a  general  verdict,  he  with  equal  earnestness  de- 
scribes as  of  infinite  consequence  to  the  support  of  British  Freedom ;  the  dis- 
cussions in  which  Junius  had  engaged,  sad  the  judicial  trials  which  his  and 
other  similar  publications  had  produced,  having  brought  these  two  great  safe- 
guards of  public  writers  into  eager  controvers3%  he,  in.  ^  truly  patriotic  spirit, 
is  anxious  nghtiy  to  impreu  tlw  commimity  with  thefir  vilai  importan«e  and 
constitutional  bearings.  An  alarm -which  had  not  yet  subsided,  had  been 
excited  in  regard  to  them,  and  Junius  was  anxious  to  keep  alive  the  alarm 
till  the  wishes  of  the  people  had  prevailed  and  claimed  respect  for  the  exertiona 
which  he  had  himself  nnd»  on  accnaat  of  theNr  pl^ccte.  The  general 
election  that  approached  was  the  sole  occasion  on  which  he  supposed  that 
Que  people  might  command  the  redress  of  every  grievanee.  Jimins  nudsMr  ifr 
therefore,  in  this  Deditatioix,  his  leading  thieme  to  kobm  all  the  pMkaotisB  «f  tiia 
people  to  an  eager  and  leaeliite  expeetatiim  of  tkd  ev ent.  He  eonoindisa  wildi 
one  of  those  flashes  of  haughty,  iadigBanft  mntSamat^  in  whieh-'oae  of  his  haA. 
powers  as  a  writer  eonmta  Sueb  is  the  pvrport  ef  tMg  prelaavnBry  essaff  j; 
evidently  intended  to  sum  «p  the  Author's  merits^  to  state  what  was  his  pii*- 
mascy  design,  to  make  a  last  nipressien  that  should  huidec  those  from  hwag. 
efiaced  wluck  he  had  ao  saoteisfiifiy  nnde  befisrei.  It  dees  not  appear  ta  hw» 
been  khoafed  with  JniosV  happiest  skill,  nor  wtththe- most  ardent aadt 
tminedeaBertionoftheeiieiigiesof^imBd.  Hft«eenMit»faaiBesittend««afeto» 
write  it^  wfaie  k»  paitieular  design  wa»  bat  efascaidy  eoBCttved,  whHe  hi^ 
imaginatiea  was  still  in.  asott  of  tunaltitous.  hsmuA.  xinth  tiie  ideas  whkh  ift 
contains.  It  was.  probaUy  finished  at  «o»  sittings  with  Iftbonr  of  thoagh^ 
rather  exerted  suBoessiveiy  i^on  eadt  pactieular  pail^  than  mpaiided,  in  th« 
progress  of  the  eonpositimi,  t»  a  ciose  confldcmlL«&  of  titt:«>lire  seopa  that 
should  ghe  mu^  snd  cffiMt  t»  the  whota. 

It  IB,  hewevo,*  genume  compoaitiMi  of  Jumna.  The  ganend  cast  of  thought ; 
tiie  structnreand  tbs  eeloars  of  the  atyle,  istherexpiesang  ib»  nukive  chanicteg 
of  the  Author's  genius^  tbaa  banring  the  mirka  of  coid,.  artifidal  imilslian^ 
the  comhiflfltioii  of  xeaaening',  with,  the  gngeeae  offOBBfSBta.  of  &aKf,  and 
with  those  inecssaBtly  btaating  fives  ef  lofty  luid  tttditaA  ssBAinient,  whick  wbb 
kindled  only  m  gpea*  minds,  iafiiifi^y  bespeadt  in  this  De£eatien  the^int 
ef  Jimitts;  and  VKdd  caabla  us  enstly  t»  diji!tiiB|rniah  itaa hi%  even  if  it  didk 
not  appear  in  eosDeetiaD  wMt  his  LeitsrSb.  When;  it  it  noticed  as  net  th« 
most  poworfiilly  written  or  the  most  eoneclly  and  efaihsuiteiy  finished  el  all 
his  pieces,  it  is  net  meant  te  deny  Aal  it  iawdl  adiqytedtethe  use  lisr  which 
it  waa  intended,  and  wecthy  of  dhe  adniiaUe  letter*  to  whkit  it  is  prefixed.] 


I  DEDICATE  to  jovL  a  collection  of  letters,  written  by  one  of 
youtrselyes  foir  the  commoa  benefit  of  us  &LL    They  Mrould 
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iKver  Hcfe  grawn  to  tlua  nz»,  without  yeut  coxrtiiHifid  ea-? 
couragement  and  applause.  To  me  tfiej  oognially*  owa: 
uothing^  but  a  hcahhjr^  sasguine  e<»!stitatiaik.  Under  your 
care  they  hare  tJiriTen.  To  ymt  they  are  indeJoled  &r  whatr 
ever  strengdl  or  beauty  they  possess.  When  kings  and 
ministers  are  forgotten,  when  the  fofce  and  directian  oi 
personal  satire  is  no  lor^r  understood,  and  when  messures 
aire  ^y  felt  in  their  remotest  eonsequences,  ti!kia  book  will,  I 
belleye,  be  found  to  contain  principles  worthy  t0  be  trans- 
mitted to  posterity.  When  you  leave  the  unimpaimd, 
hereditary  freehold  to  your  ehilde^Ei,  you  do  hut  half  your 
duty.  Both  liberty  and  property  are  precarious,  unless;  the 
possessors  have  sense  and  spirit  anough  to  defend  them* 
This  is  not  ^e  language  of  vanity.  If  I  am  a  vain  man»  my 
gratification  lies  within  a  narrow  circle.  1  am  the  sole 
depositary  of  my  own  secret,  and  it  shall  perish  with  me  *. 

If  an  honest  'iMiaBi  and,  I  may  truly  affirm,  a  laborious  zeal 
for  the  public  service  has  given  me  any  weight  in  your  esteem, 
let  me  exhort  and  conjure  you  never  to  suffer  an  invasion  of 
your  political  constitution,  however  minute  the  instance  may 
i^pear,  to  pass  by,  without  a  determined,  persevering  resist- 
ance* One  precedent  creates  another.  They  soon  accumu- 
late, and  constitute  law.  What  yesterday  was  fact,  to-day  is 
doctrine.  Examples  are  supposed  to  justify  the  most  dangerous 
measures,  and  where  they  do  not  suit  exactly,  the  defect  is: 
supplied  by  analogy.  Be  assured  that  the  laws,  which  protect 
us  in  our  civil  rights,  grow  out  of  the  constitution,  and  that 
they  mast  faQ  or  flourish  with  it.  This  is  not  the  cause  of 
faction,  or  of  party,  or  of  any  individual,  but  the  common 
interest  of  every  man  in  Britain.  Although  the  king  should 
continue  to  support  hi»  present  system  of  government,  th© 
period  is  not  very  distant,,  at  which  you  will  have  the  means 
of  redress  in  your  own  power.  It  may  be  nearer, perhaps 
than  any  of  us  expect,  and  I  would  warn  you  to  be  prepared 
for  .it  The  king  may  possibly  be  advised  to  dissolve  the 
present  Parliament  a  year  or  two  before  it  expires  of  course, 
and  precipitate  a  new  election,  in  hopes  of  taking  the  nation 

**  It  weoU  appear  othenrise  iroiB  Pri;T»tB  Letter,  Ho.  8,  imkss  itwers 
written  t&  mystify  Woodfall,  Triticli  ia  piolMible,  from  the  great  can  Jmiivs 
took  to  preserve  his  incognita  towards  the  printer. — "&!>. 
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hj  surprise.    If  suck  a  measure  be  in  agitation,  this  very 
caution  maj  defeat  or  prevent  it*, 

I  cannot  doubt  that  you  will  unanimously  assert  the  free« 
dom  of  election,  and  vindicate  your  exclusive  right  to  choose 
your  representatives.  But  other  questions  have  been  started, 
on  iKrhich  your  determination  should  be  equally  clear  and 
unanimous.  Let  it  be  impressed  upon  your  minds,  let  it  be 
instilled  into  your  children,  that  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  the 
palladiwn  of  all  the  civil,  political,  and  religious  rights  of  an. 
Englishman,  and  that  the  right  of  juries  to  return  a  general 
verdict,  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  is  an  essential  part  of  our 
constitution,  not  to  be  controlled  or  limited  by  the  judges,  nor 
in  any  shape  questionable  by  the  legislature.  The  power  of 
King,  Lords,  and  Commons  is  not  an  arbitrary  power.  They 
are  the  trustees,  not  the  owners  of  the  estate.  The  fee-simple 
is  in  US.  They  cannot  alienate,  they  cannot  waste.  When 
we  say  that  the  legislature  is  supreme,  we  mean  that  it  is  the 
highest  power  known  to  the  constitution: — that  it  is  the 
highest  in  comparison  with  the  other  subordinate  powers 
established  by  the  laws.  Tn  this  sense,  the  word  supreme  is 
relative,  not  absolute.  The  power  of  the  legislature  is  limited, 
not  only  by  the  general  rules  of  natural  justice,  and  the  wel- 
fare of  the  community,  but  by  the  forms  and  principles  of  our 
particular  constitution.  If  this  doctrine  be  not  true,  we  must 
admit,  that  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  have  no  rule  to  direct 
their  resolutions,  but  merely  their  own  will  and  pleasure. 
They  might  unite  the  legislative  and  executive  power  in  the 
same  hands,  and  dissolve  the  constitution  by  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. But  I  am  persuaded  you  will  not  leave  it  to  the  choice 
of  seven  hundred  persons,  notoriously  corrupted  by  the  crown» 
whether  seven  mUlions  of  their  equals  shall  be  freemen  or 
slaves.  The  certainty  of  forfeiting  their  own  rights,  when, 
they  sacrifice  those  of  the  nation,  is  no  check  to  a  brutal, 
degenerate  mind.  Without  insisting  upon  the  extravagant 
concession  made  to  Harry  the  Eighth,  there  are  instances,  in. 

*  The  object  to  have  been  accomplished  by  obtaining  a  new  Parliament 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  of  sufficient  force  to  have  precipitated  such  a 
measure ;  and  was,  in  consequence,  relinquished  :  on  which  account  the  par- 
liament in  question  was  not  dissolved  till  September  30, 1774,  after  having 
existed  upwards  of  six  years,— Ed, 
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Ae  bistoiy  of  a^b/sr  coimtries,  of  a  formal,  deliberate  sonrender 
ci  the  public  liberty  into  the  hands  of  the  sovereign*  If 
England  does  not  share  the  same  fate,  it  is  because  we  have 
better  resources,  than  in  the  rirtue  of  either  House  of  Pariia* 
ment. 

I  said  that  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  tiie  palladium  of  all 
your  rights,  and  that  ihe  right  of  juries  to  return  a  general 
verdict  is  part  of  your  constitution.  To  preserve  the  whole 
system,  you  must  correct  your  legislature.  With  regard  to 
any  influence  of  the  constituents  over  the  conduct  of  the  repre- 
sentative, there  is  little  difference  between  a  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment for  seven  years  and  a  seat  for  life.  The  prospect  of 
jour  resentment  is  too  remote ;  and  although  the  last  session 
of  a  septennial  Parliament  be  usually  employed  in  courting 
the  favour  of  the  people,  consider  that,  at  this  rate,  your 
representatives  have  six  years  for  oflence,  and  but  one  for 
atonement.  A  death-bed  repentance  seldom  reaches  to  resti- 
tution. If  you  reflect  that  in  the  changes  of  administration, 
which  have  marked  and  disgraced  the  present  reign,  although 
your  yrarmest  patriots  have,  in  their  turn,  been  invested  with 
the  lawful  and  unlawful  authority  of  the  crown,  and  though 
other  reliefs  or  improvements  have  been  held  forth  to  the 
people,  yet  that  no  one  man  in  oflBce  has  ever  promoted  or 
encouraged  a  bill  for  shortening  the  duration  of  Parliaments, 
but  that  (whoever  was  minister)  the  opposition  to  this  mea- 
sure, ever  since  the  septennial  act  passed,  has  been  constant 
and  uniform  on  the  part  of  Government — ^you  cannot  but  con- 
clude, without  a  possibility  of  a  doubt,  that  long  parliaments 
are  the  foundation  of  the  undue  influence  of  the  crown.  This 
influence  answers  every  purpose  of  arbitrary  power  to  the 
crovm,  with  an  expense  and  oppression  to  the  people,  which 
would  be  unnecessary  in  an  arbitrary  Government.  The  best 
of  our  ministers  find  it  the  easiest  and  most  compendious 
mode  of  conducting  the  King's  afOurs;  and  all  ministers  have 
a  general  interest  in  adhering  to  a  system,  which  of  itself  is 
sufficient  to  support  them  in  office,  without  any  assistance 
from  personal  virtue,  popularity,  labour,  abilities,  or  experi- 
ence. It  promises  every  gratification  to  avarice  and  ambition, 
and  secures  impunity. — ^These  are  truths  unquestionable. — 
If  they  make  no  impression,  it  is  because  they  are  too  vulgar 
and  notorious.     But  the  inattention  or  indiflerence  of  me 
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natiea  Im  ccmiiiuiad;  too  loqg.  Ycm*  am  xoBSod  at  ]«Bt  to  4 
sfflise.  of  jour  daog^. — Tiie  remedj  wiH  8Qoa  W  in  yoot. 
power.  If  Jumna  lives,  joxl  shall  often  bo  reminded  of  it 
If,  Triwn  tlid  Qf^rtumtj  ]^ce8«nta  itaelJ^  you.  neglect  to  da 
your  duty  to  youselves  and  to  your  posterity — to  God  and  to 
your  coontiy,  I  sball  hssv^  one  consoktiQu  toft,  ixi  Qommpn 
with  tke  meanest  and  basest  of  mankind. — CiYil  liberty  may 
still  kst  ^e  life  of 

JITNIUS.     . 
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The  encouragement  given  to  a  multitude  of  spurious,  mangled 
pubHcations  of  the  Letters  of  Junius,  persuades  me,  that  a 
complete  edition,  corrected  and  improved  bj  the  author,  will 
be  favourably  received.  The  printer  will  readily  acquit  me 
of  any  view  to  my  own  profit f.  I  undertake  this  troublesome 
task  merely  to  serve  a  man  who  has  deserved  well  of  me,  and 
of  the  public ;  and  who,  on  my  account,  has  been  exposed  ta 
an.  expensive,  tyrannical  prosecution.  For  these  reasons,  I 
give  to  Mr.  Henry  Sampson  Woodfall,  and  to  him  alone,  my 
right,  interest,  and  property  in  these  letters,  as  fully  and 
completely,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  an  author  can 
possibly  coavey  his  property  in  his  own.  works  to  another. 

This  edition  contains  all  the  letters  of  Junius,  Philo  Junius, 
and  of  Sir  William  Draper  and  Mr.  Home  to  Junius,  with 
their  respective  dates,  and  according  to  the  order  in  which 
they  appeared  in  the  Tublic  Advertiser.  The  auxiliary  part 
of  Ph2:o  Junius  was  indispensably  necessary  to  defend  or 
explain  particular  passages  in  Junius,  ia  answer  to  plausible 
objections;  but  the  subordinate  character  is  never  gnilty  of 
the  indecorum  of  praising  his  principal  The  fraud  was 
innocent,  and  I  always  intended  to  exphun  it.  The  notes  wiU 
be  fcmnd  not  only  useful,  but  necessary.  Beferences  to  facts 
not  generally  known,  or  allusions  to  the  current  report  or 
opimou  of  the  day,,  are  in  a  little  time  unintelHgihle.  Yet 
the  reader  will  not  find,  bimafilf  oveiloadfid  with  explanations. 

*  As  a  literary  composition,  iHe  Fre&ce  excels  the  Dedication.  It  con* 
tains  more  profound  remarks,  more  cogent  reasoamg,  more  fervid  eloquence. 
It  nmat  kave  be«n  wriktan  with  raoct-daboiBt*  earn,  and  wkk  &  aiore studied 
unhy  of  detiga.  But  it  beais  tbii  aai^  of  the  hintd  ol  an  BngKdi,  ntker 
than  of  a  ¥muh  or  a  Scottish  auiiics — that  it  m  fiiuiibed  with  felicity,  paias^ 
and  skill,  in  particular  passages,,  much  lather  than  w^-digested,  with  due 
conmiity  and  combination  of  parts,,  as  a  whole. — Ed« 

t  Fimite*  Letter,  No.  ff9. 
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I  was  not  bom  to  be  a  commentator,  even  upon  my  own 
works. 

It  remains  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  liberty  of  the  press. 
The  daring  spirit,  by  which  these  letters  are  supposed  to  be 
distinguished,  seems  to  require  that  something  serious  should 
be  said  in  their  defence.  I  am  no  lawyer  by  profession,  nor 
do  I  pretend  to  be  more  deeply  read,  than  every  English 
gentleman  should  be  in  the  laws  of  his  country.  If  therefore 
the  principles  I  maintain  are  truly  constitutional,  I  shall  not 
think  myself  answered,  though  I  should  be  convicted  of  a 
mistake  in  terms,  or  of  misapplying  the  language  of  the  law. 
I  speak  to  the  plain  understanding  of  the  people,  and  appeal 
to  their  honest,  liberal  construction  of  me. 

Good  men,  to  whom  alone  I  address  myself,  appear  to  mo 
to  consult  their  piety  as  little  as  their  judgment  and  expe- 
rience, when  they  admit  the  great  and  essential  advantages 
accruing  to  society  from  the  freedom  of  the  press,  yet  indulge 
themselves  in  peevish  or  passionate  exclamations  against  the 
abuses  of  it.  Betraying  an  unreasonable  expectation  of 
benefits,  pure  and  entire,  from  any  human  institution,  they  in 
effect  arraign  the  goodness  of  Providence,  and  confess  that 
they  are  dissatisfied  with  the  common  lot  of  humanity.  In 
the  present  instance  they  really  create  to  their  own  minds,  or 
greatly  exaggerate  the  evil  they  complain  of.  The  laws  of 
England  provide,  as  effectually  as  any  human  laws  can  do,  for 
the  protection  of  the  subject,  in  his  reputation,  as  well  as  in 
his  person  and  property.  If  the  characters  of  private  men  are 
insulted  or  injured,  a  double  remedy  is  open  to  them,  by 
action  and  indictment  If,  through  indolence,  false  shame,  or 
indifference,  they  will  not  appeal  to  the  laws  of  their  country, 
they  fail  in  their  duty  to  society,  and  are  unjust  to  themselves. 
If,  from  an  unwarrantable  distrust  of  the  integrity  of  juries, 
they  would  wish  to  obtain  justice  by  any  mode  of  proceeding, 
more  summary  than  a  trial  by  their  peers,  I  do  not  scruple  to 
affirm,  that  they  are  in  effect  greater  enemies  to  themselves, 
than  to  the  libeller  they  prosecute. 

With  regard  to  strictures  upon  the  characters  of  men  in 
office  and  the  measures  of  Government,  the  case  is  a  little 
different.  A  considerable  latitude  must  be  allowed  in  the 
discussion  of  public  affairs,  or  the  liberty  of  the  press  will  be 
of  no  benefit  to  society.    As  the  indulgence  of  private  malice 
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and  personal  slander  should  be  checked  and  resisted  bj  eyerjr 
legal  means,  so  a  constant  examination  into  the  characters 
and  conduct  of  ministers  and  magistrates  should  be  equally 
promoted  and  encouraged.  Thej,  ^ho  conceive  that  our 
newspapers  are  no  restraint  upon  bad  men,  or  impediment  to 
the  execution  of  bad  measures,  know  nothing  of  this  countiy. 
In  that  state  of  abandoned  serrility  and  prostitution,  to  which 
the  undue  influence  of  the  crown  has  reduced  the  other 
branches  of  the  legislature,  our  ministers  and  magistrates 
have  in  reality  little  punishment  to  fear,  and  few  difficulties 
to  contend  with,  bejond  the  censure  of  the  press,  and  the 
spirit  of  resistance  which  it  excites  among  the  people.  While 
this  censorial  power  is  maintained,  to  speak  in  the  words  of  a 
most  ingenious  foreigner,  both  minister  and  magistrate  is 
compelled,  in  almost  every  instance,  to  choose  between  his  duty 
and  his  reputation.  A  dilemma  of  this  kind,  perpetually 
before  him,  will  not  indeed  work  a  miracle  upon  his  heart, 
but  it  will  assuredly  operate,  in  some  degree,  upon  his  con- 
duct. At  all  events,  these  are  not  times  to  admit  of  any 
relaxation  in  the  little  discipline  we  have  left. 

But  it  is  alleged  that  the  licentiousness  of  the  press  is  car- 
ried bejond  all  bounds  of  decency  and  truth ; — ^that  our  ex- 
cellent ministers  are  continually  exposed  to  the  public  hatred 
or  derision ; — that,  in  prosecutions  foi^libels  on  Government* 
juries  are  partial  to  the  popular  side ;  and  that,  in  the  most 
flagrant  cases  a  verdict  cannot  be  obtained  for  the  king.  If 
the  premises  were  admitted,  I  should  deny  the  conclusion. 
It  is  not  true  that  the  temper  of  the  times  has,  in  general,  an 
undue  influence  over  the  conduct  of  juries.  On  the  contrary, 
many  signal  instances  may  be  produced  of  verdicts  returned 
for  the  king,  when  the  inclinations  of  the  people  led  strongly 
to  an  imdistinguishing  opposition  to  Government.  Witness 
the  cases  of  Mr.  Wilkes  and  Mr.  Almon*.    In  the  late  pro- 

*  The  case  of  Wilkes  here  alluded  to  is  his  prosecation,  for  having  written 
an  obscene  parody  on  Pope's  Essay  on  Man,  which  he  called  "  An  Essay  on 
"Vfoco&n."  Almon  was  prosecuted  merely  for  having  sold  in  a  magazine, 
entitled  "The  London  Museum/'  which  he  did  not  print,  a  transcript  of 
Junius  s  letter  to  the  King,  first  published  in  the  Public  Advertiser,  and 
thence  copied  into  a  variety  of  other  newspapers ;  and  the  result  was  a  ver- 
dict against  him,  although  it  did  not  appear  to  the  court  that  he  was  privy 
to  the  sale,  or  even  knew  that  the  magazine  sold  at  his  shop  contained  %ht 
letter  to  the  king. 
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BOOutioBs^f  -&e  pdateraof  my addr.e^  to ii gn^  penrastsga, 
lOie  janes  weie  never  hMy  dealt  ^wstiL. — li&Fd  C^ief  Juslioe' 
Mans^kL,  eoiisciDUB  tfast  ^  |)apfir  in  qufisdoa  oaQl«iD£d  no 
tisasonable  or  libdlooB  matteo*,  and  4;22ttk  liie  sevejnest  pftrte  -of 
it,  ho5VBT6r  pain&il  to  tbe  kiag,  «r  o&aake  to  bis  fiemotts, 
were  tstridily  true,  'woiM  ^ain  faism  restricted  tbe  Jiny  to  ite 
findi&g  of  'speckl  fads,  Vihkh»  mm  to  Guilty  or  Not  GuEty, 
inere  merely  iadififerenLt  This  partimilar  motive,  con^ioied 
witii  kis  gen^nl  porpese  to  tooatniet  tlie  fnEnnrer  of  Junes,  ivill 
aeeocnit  for  the  dtoige  be  deliT^mred  in  W^oodlaU's  tiial.  Qe 
told  the  jury,  in  m  many  wmds,  tkit  tbey  Jiad  notfamg  to  de- 
termine, ^exoept  iSke  kist  of  prmdng  <tmd  ptEbiiMngy  mid 
whether  or  no  iksd^ianks  4»r  mnuemd&es  were  propeily^lldd  up 
in  the  Information;  tot  that,  whether  liie  defen^ust  had  com- 
mitted a  m#»e  or  nnrt,  was  iso  mattier  of  ooiBnderation  to  "twdivo 
men,  who  yet,  ^apon  their  oaths,  were  to  pEoaaeanGe  liheir  pe^ 
Gnilty  or  Not  Guilty^.  When  vm  bear  sacia  noneense  de^ 
Hvered  from  the  bench,  tmd  £nd  it  sapported  by  a  lab«ured 
tram  of  eo^Hstry,  which  a  pkin  imder^»idiDg  is  uaiable  to 
follow,  and  which  -an  unlearned  jury,  however  it  may  shock 
tbeir  reason,  cttnnot  be  supposed  qualified  1o  i«fate,  can  it  be 
wondered  tbat  litey  should  retcEm  &  verdict,  perplexed,  ■abeio'd, 
or  impertot? — Lord  Mansifidd  has  »0t  yetexpkined  to  ti^e 
world,  wby  be  Hooepted  of  a  ver^et,  which  the  rourt  after- 
wards eet  aside  las  ^gal,  and  which,  «s  it  took  no  notioe  of 
the  mnumdoeSy  did  mot  even  correspond  widi  bis  own  diarge. 
If  he  bad  known  Ins  duly  be  should  hscre  sent  tiiie  ^ary  badi. 
— -I  speflfe  adrieecQy,  «nd  sm  w6fU  assured  that  no  lawyer  of 
character,  in  Westminster  Hall,  will  contradict  me.  To  show 
tbe  falsehood  of  Lord  Mans&eid's  dootrine,  it  is  not  neoessary 
to  onter  iste  the  merits  of  the  paper  which  produced  tl^  trial. 
If  every  line  of  it  were  treason,  has  charge  to  the  ^pxry  would 
6tM  he  Mse,  absurd,  illegal,  emd  unconstitutioQal.     If  I 

•  The  charge  deHvered  to  the  jury  "by  Xioid  "Chief  Justice  Mansfield,  and 
-w'hidi  Jnnias  so  latterly  amugns,  has  lost  macli  of  its  mterest  to  the  inresent 
l^eneration  m  consequfiiioe  of  'the  Jtotatory  change  in  the  law  that  Afanon^B 
trial  orighmted.  By  the  Inbel  Bin  of  Mr.  Fok,  which  was  passed  in  17^ 
juries  are  empowered,  in  oases  of  libel,  as  in  felony,  or  any  -other  criminal  in- 
dictment, to .  jndge  of  the  law  as  wdll  as  of  the  facts  of  printing  and  publish- 
kig,  to  whidk  their  junsdietion  had  been  heivtofore  restricted  by -die  i^ndges. 
Mr.  7ox's  bBl  Itas  always  been  held  as  a  great  ffrinciple  estabUshed^m  Ammr 
of  the  freedom  of  the  press. — Ed. 
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istated  tlM  txuirkti  df  oly  klter  to  the  King,  I^JmM  dmiUOe 
liorcl  Mausfidld,  S2sd  TRiLVsi  otTT  OF  THESEcofiD.  TTAmrter 
.and  ri^osdft  spe^  pkmly,  we  do  n^  vmnt  ooeAoni^  to  dired; 
4»ir  tmderdtandiBgs.  Yet  for  iko  Isoooiur  of  the  piofeasieiB,  I 
VOL  oonteat  to  oppose  one  kivjer  to  aoetlier,  aipeciaU^  ii^en 
it  happexis  that  the  king's  Attornej  Greomk  has  virtoaliy  dis- 
tsbdmed  the  doetmie  by  inrhich  ike  Chief  Jusdoe  meant  to 
insure  success  lo  the  prosecutum.  The  opinion  of  the  plain- 
tiff's cotmsel  (hoveyer  it  maj  be  otherwise  insignificant)  is 
weighty  in  the  scale  of  the  defendant.  My  Lead  Chief  Jus- 
lice  Be  €rrey,  who  Sled  1^  information  tw  offici&,  is  directly 
with  me.  If  he  hsA  «oncarred  in  Lord  Mansfield's  doctrine, 
the  iarifll  must  hjav«4)een  a  very  sh(^  one.  The  laets  were 
ei&er  admitted  by  Woodfall  s  counsel,  or  easily  prored  to  the 
satislaGtion  of  the  jury.  But  Mr.  Be  Grey,  far  :from  thinking 
he  ^umld  acquit  himself  of  his  duty  by  barely  proving  the 
isBSts,  entered  Isigely,  and  I  cemfess  not  ^fnAhout  ability,  into 
die  demerits  of  &e  pf^er,  which  he  called  a  seditious  libel. 
Sjb  dwelt  but  lightly  upon  those  points,  whidi  (according  to 
Lord  MttDBfield)  were  tbe  only  matter  of  censideration  to  the 
Jxuy.  The  criminal  intaat,  the  libellous  mntter,  the  pemi- 
cioos  tendency  «f  the  paper  itself,  were  the  tc^ics  on  wh»3h  he 
fdbcipally  insisted,  find  (£  whida,  for  mere  than  ati  hour,  he 
tortured  his  feunilties  to  convince  the  jury.  If  he  agreed  in 
CfBBioii  with  Lord  Mansfield,  his  discotmte  was  impertinent, 
lidienlous  and  unseasonatble.  But  mkderstanding  the  law  as 
1  do,  what  he  said  was  at  le«tt  consistent  and  to  the  purpose. 
If  any  honest  man  should  still  be  inclined  to  leave  the  con- 
struction of  lihels  to  ^e  court,  I  would  introat  him  to  con- 
sider what  a  dreadliil  comi^ioation  cif  harddiips  he  imposes 
43pon  his  fellow  sabject.  In  the  first  place,  the  proeeeution 
«nnmences  by  if^ormaiion  of  an  officer  of  die  crown,  not  by 
the  legalar  oonstibatiimal  nuide  of  indietm&iU  before  a  grand 
jury.  As  the  &ct  is  usually  admitted,  or  in  general  can  easily 
he  proved,  the  office  of  tt^  petty  jury  is  nugatory.  The  i>ourt 
then  judges  d  the  nature  and  «xtent  of  ihk  o^Tenee,  and  de- 
t^mines  €ti  afhvbnjum^  the  quawtum  ef  %he  punishment,  from 
ia  small  fine  to  a  heavy  one,  to  repeated  whipping,  to  pilbry, 
and  unlimited  imprisonment.  Cutting  tM  earn  and  noses 
fff^A^  Still  be  indicted  by  a  resohite  judge;  but  I  will  be  can- 
4Ud  enough  to  suppose  that  penalties,  so  apparently  shocking 
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to  humanity,  would  not  be  hazarded  in  these  times.  In  all 
other  criminal  prosecutions*  the  jury  decides  up<»i  the  isuat 
and  the  crime  in  one  word,  and  the  court  pronounces  a  certain 
sentence,  which  is  the  sentence  of  the  law,  not  of  the  jadget. 
If  Lord  Mansfield's  doctrine  be  received,  the  jury  must  either 
,  find  a  verdict  of  acquittal,  contraiy  to  evidence,  (which,  I  can 
conceive,  might  be  done  by  very  conscientious  men,  rather 
than  trust  a  fellow-creature  to  Lord  Mansfield's  mercy,)  or 
they  must  leave  to  the  court  two  offices,  never  but  in  this  in- 
stance united,  of  finding  guilty,  and  awarding  punishment 

But,  says  tiiis  honest  Lord  Chief  Justice,  '*  If  the  paper  b6 
not  criminal,  the  defendant"  (though  found  guilty  by  his 
peers)  '*  is  in  no  danger,  for  he  may  move  the  court  in  arrest 
of  judgment."  True,  my  good  Lord,  but  who  is  to  determine 
upon  the  motion  ?  Is  not  the  court  still  to  decide,  whether 
judgment  shall  be  entered  up  or  not ;  and  is  not  the  defend- 
ant this  way  as  effectually  deprived  of  judgment  by  his  peers* 
as  if  he  were  tried  in  a  court  of  civil  law,  or  in  the  chambers 
of  the  inquisition  ?  It  is  you,  my  Lord,  who  then  try  the 
crime,  not  the  jury.  As  to  the  probable  effect  of  a  mption  in 
arrest  of  judgment,  I  shall  only  observe,  that  no  reasonable 
man  would  be  so  eager  to  possess  himself  of  the  invidious 
power  of  inflicting  punishment,  if  he  were  not  predetermined 
to  make  use  of  it. 

Again : — We  are  told  that  judge  and  jury  have  a  distinct 
office  ;  that  the  jury  is  to  find  the  fact,  and  the  judge  to  de- 
liver the  law.  De  jure  respondent  judieeSt  de  fa4:to  jurati. 
The  dictum  is  true,  though  not  in  the  sense  given  to  it  by 
Lord  Mansfield.  The  jury  are  undoubtedly  to  determine  the 
fact,  that  is,  whether  the  defendant  did  or  did  not  commit  the 
crime  charged  against  him.  The  judge  pronounces  the  sen- 
tence annexed  by  law  to  that  fact  so  found ;  and  if,  in  the 
course  of  the  trial,  any  question  of  law  arises,  both  the  counsel 
and  the  jury  must,  of  necessity,  appeal  to  the  judge,  and 
leave  it  to  his  decision.  An  exception,  or  plea  in  bar,  may  be 
allowed  by  the  court ;  but,  when  issue  is  joined,  and  the  jury 
have  received  their  charge,  it  is  not  possible,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  for  them  to  separate  the  law  from  the  fact,  unless  they 
think  proper  to  return  a  special  verdict. 

It  has  also  been  alleged  that,  although  a  oommon  jury  are 
sufficient  to  determine  a  plain  matter  of  iact,  they  are  not 
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qualified  to  comprehend  the  meaning,  or  to  judge  of  the  ten- 
dency, of  a  seditious  libel.  In  answer  to  this  objection,  (which, 
if  well  founded,  would  prove  nothing  as  to  the  strict  right  of 
returning  a  general  verdict,)  I  might  safely  deny  the  truth  of 
the  assertion.  Englishmen  of  that  rank  from  which  juries  are 
usually  taken  are  not  so  illiterate  as  (to  serve  a  particular 
purpose)  they  are  now  represented.  Or,  admitting  the  fact, 
let  a  special  jury  be  summoned  in  all  cases  of  difficulty  and 
importance,  and  the  objection  is  removed.  But  the  truth  is, 
that  if  a  paper,  supposed  to  be  a  libel  upon  government,  be  so 
obscurely  worded,  tiiat  twelve  common  men  cannot  possibly 
see  the  seditious  meaning  and  tendency  of  it,  it  is  in  effect  no 
libel.  It  cannot  inflame  the  minds  of  the  people,  nor  alienate 
their  affections  from  government ;  for  they  no  more  under- 
stand what  it  means, 'than  if  it  were  published  in  a  language 
unknown  to  them. 

Upon  the  whole  matter,  it  appears  to  my  understanding, 
clear  beyond  a  doubt,  that  if,  in  any  future  prosecution  for  a 
seditious  libel,  the  jury  should  bring  in  a  verdict  of  acquittal 
not  warranted  by  the  evidence,  it  will  be  owing  to  the  false 
and  absurd  doctrines  laid  down  by  Lord  Mansfield.  Disgusted 
at  the  odious  artifices  made  use  of  by  the  judge  to  mislead  and 
perplex  them,  guarded  against  his  sophistry,  and  convinced  of 
the  falsehood  of  his  assertions,  they  may  perhaps  determine 
to  thwart  his  detestable  purpose,  and  defeat  him  at  any  rate. 
To  him  at  least,  they  will  do  substantial  jnstice.  Whereas,  if 
the  whole  charge,  laid  in  the  information,  be  fairly  and 
honestly  submitted  to  the  jury,  there  is  no  reason  whatsoever 
to  presume  that  twelve  men,  upon  their  oaths,  will  not  decide 
impartially  between  the  king  and  the  defendant.  The  nume- 
rous instances,  in  our  State  trials,  of  verdicts  recovered  for 
the  king,  sufficiently  refute  the  false  and  scandalous  imputa- 
tions thrown  by  the  abettors  of  Lord  Mansfield  upon  the  in- 
tegrity of  juries.  But  even  admitting  the  supposition  that,  in 
times  of  universal  discontent,  arising  from  the  notorious  mal- 
administration of  public  afiairs,  a  seditious  writer  should 
escape  pimishment,  it  makes  nothing  against  my  general  ar- 
gument. If  juries  are  fallible,  to  what  other  tribunal  shall 
we  appeal  ?  If  juries  cannot  safely  be  trusted,  shall  we  imite 
the  offices  of  judge  and  jury,  so  wisely  divided  by  the  consti- 
tution, and  trust  implicitly  to  Lord  Mansfield?     Are  the 
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ju^es  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  more  likelj  to  be  un* 
biassed  and  impartial,  than  twelve  jeomen,  burgesses,  or 
gentlemen  taken  indifferently  from  the  coimty  at  laige  ?  Or, 
in  short,  shall  there  be  no  decision,  until  vre  have  instituted  a 
tribunal,  from  which  no  possible  abase  or  inconvenience  whelr 
soever  can  arise  ?  If  I  am  not  grossly  mistaken^  these  ques- 
tions carry  a  decisive  answer  along  with  them  *, 

Having  cleared  the  freedom  of  the  press  from  a  restraint^ 
equally  unnecessary  and  illegal,  I  return  to  the  use  which  has 
been  made  of  it  in  the  present  publication. 

National  reflections,  I  confess,  are  not  to  be  justified  in 
theory,  nor  upon  any  general  principles.  To  know  how  well 
they  are  deserved,  and  how  justly  they  have  been  applied, 
we  must  have  the  evidence  of  fSacts  before  us.  We  must  be 
conversant  with  the  Scots  in  private  life,  and  observe  their 
principles  of  acting  to  ms,  and  to  each  other; — the  character- 
istic  prudence,  the  selfish  nationality,  the  indefatigable  smile, 
the  persevering  assiduity,  the  everlasting  profession  of  a  dis- 
creet and  moderate  resentment. — If  the  instance  were  not  too 
important  for  an  experiment,  it  might  not  be  amiss  to  con- 
fide a  little  in  their  integrity. — Without  any  abstract  reason- 
ing upon  causes  and  effects,  we  shall  soon  be  convinced  by 
experience,  that  the  Soots,  transplanted  from  their  own  country^ 
are  always  a  distinct  and  separate  body  from  the  people  who 
receive  them.  In  other  settlements  they  only  love  them- 
selves ; — in  England,  they  cordially  love  themselves,  and  as 
cordially  hate  their  neighbours.  For  the  remainder  of  their 
good  qualities,  I  must  appeal  to  the  reader's  observation,  un- 
less he  will  accept  of  my  Lord  Barrington's  authority.  In  a 
letter  to  the  late  Lord  Melcombe,  published  by  Mr.  Lee,  he 
expresses  himself  with  a  troth  and  accuracy  not  very  common 

*  Tbe  qiiefticms  are  so  decxsiTe,  and  tlie  general  train  of  reftaoning  here  ad- 
Tsnced  so  clear  and  convincing,  that  the  point  haa  been  ever  since  settled 
upon  the  authority  of  common  sense,  in  the  feelings  and  understanding  of 
every  man,  whether  professional  or  unfurofessional.  And  all  that  remained 
to  be  done,  viras  an  interference  of  the  legislature  to  prevent  a  revival  of  the 
question  by  any  fiitara  jodge,  upon  any  future  caae  wfaataoever;  a  business 
patriotkilly  undertaken  by  a  statesmn,  whose  name  will  ever  be  connected 
with  genuine  patriotiim,  the  late  Hr.  Fox,  who  in  1791  introduced  a  bill 
into  Parliament  for  this  purpose,  and  in  1792  succeeded  in  carrying  it 
through  both  houses.  See  further,  on  this  subject^  note  to  Junius,  Letter 
No.  41. 
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in  IiIb  lorcbhii^'B  locttlirelioBs. — **  Aai  Ooekbmi,  Wu  mmi  ^ 
A»  eountrfmen,  »  as  abject  to  those  i^bore  kun^  as  he  is  inao- 
lent  tc>  those  below  Mm.*  * — I  an  far  ftom  meaniag  to  im* 
peacsh  the  articles  of  the  UnioD.  If  the  true  sfieit  of  those 
artkles  were  leligiouel^  adhered  to,  we  should  not  see  such  m 
mnltitiide  of  Scotch  comiaoiiefa  in  &e  k>wcr  house,  as  repre- 
sei^atrres  of  Englii^  boroughs,  while  not  a  aiiif^  Bo^ach 
boion^  is  erer  repfescnted  bj  an  EngttshwMBK  We  shoald 
not  see  En^sh  peerages  given  to  Sooteh  ladies;,  or  to  the  eMer 
sons  of  Scotch  peers,  and  the  number  of  abt&m  doubled  and 
trebled  bj  a  scandaloas  erasion  of  the  Aet  of  Union.— -If  it 
should  ever  be  thoi^t  advisable  to  dissolve  an  act,  the  vic^ 
tioQ  Gt  ebserrance  of  which  is  invanaUj  directed  by  the  ad- 
Tanti^  and  interest  of  the  Scots,  I  shell  say  very  sincerely 
with  Sir  Edward  Coke,  '*  When  poor  England  stood  ai<me»  and 
had  noit  the  access  of  another  kingdevi,  and  yet  had  more  and 
as  potent  enemies  as  it  now  hadi,  yet  tibe  king  ofFdfigland  pie- 
vailed,  t 

Some  opimon  may  now  be  expected  £rom  me,  imon  a  point 
of  6<|aAl  delica^  to  the  writer,  and  hazard  to  the  printer. 
fFhen  tbe  cikaiaetar  of  the  ebM  magiatiata  is  in  questiou,. 
more  most  be  nndentood,  ^hb  msEjr  safi^  be  expressed.  If 
it  be  really  a  part  of  our  conatitBtion,  and  not  a  mttre  dictum 
of  the  law,  that  tka-  king  earn,  da  fw  wrong,  it  is  not  the  only 
instfflice  in  the  wisest  of  human  in^tutiona,  where  &eory  is  at 
variance  with  piactiee.— That  the  soveieign  of  thia  country  is 
not  amenable  to  any  lorm  «f  tnal  known  to  the  laws  ia  un- 
questionable. But  exemption  from  ponashment  is  a  singular 
privilege  anaexed  to  the  royal  character,  and  no  way  excludes 
thepos»biHty  of  deserving  it.  How  long;  and  to  what  extent  a 
king  of  England  maybe  protected  faythe  iicnrms,  ^^n  he  vioktea 
the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  deserves  to  be  considered.  A 
mistake  in  thia  matter  proved  fatal  to  Chadea  noA  his  son. — 
For  my  own  part,  fur  from  thinking  that  the  king  can  do 
no  wrong,  &r  from  suffering  myself  to  be  deterred  or  imposed 
upon  by  the  language  cf  forms,  in  ej^oeition  to  the  substantial 
evidence  of  truth,.  3  it  were  my  nnsfortune  to  live  under  the 
inauspicious  reign  of  a  prinos,  whose  whc^  life  was  employed 

*  See  tbe  same  paisrage  quoted  m  l^BcellBiieovB  Latt^es^  No..  111. 
t  ParlaomsBtaay  Butosy^  YoL  7,  p.  ^^ 
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in  one  base,  contemptible  straggle  "with  the  free  spirit  of  bis 
people,  or  in  the  detestable  endeavour  to  corrupt  their  moral 
principles,  I  would  not  scruple  to  declare  to  him, — "  Sir,  you 
alone  are  the  author  of  the  greatest  wrong  to  your  subjects 
and  to  yourself.  Instead  of  reigning  in  die  hearts  of  your 
people,  instead  of  commanding  their  lives  and  fortunes 
through  the  medium  of  their  affections,  has  not  the  strength 
of  the  crown,  whether  influence  or  prerogative,  been  imiformly 
exerted,  for  eleven  years  together,  to  support  a  narrow,  pitiful 
system  of  government,  which  defeats  itself,  and  answers  no 
one  purpose  of  real  power,  profit,  or  personal  satisfaction  to 
you  ? — With  the  greatest  unappropriated  revenue  of  any  prince 
in  Europe,  have  we  not  seen  you  reduced  to  such  vile,  and 
sordid  distresses,  as  would  have  conducted  any  other  man  to 
a  prison? — ^With  a  great  military,  and  the  greatest  naval 
power  in  the  known  world,  have  not  foreign  nations  re- 
peatedly insulted  you  with  impunity? — Is  it  not  notorious 
that  the  vast  revenues,  extorted  from  the  labour  and  industry 
of  your  subjects,  and  given  you  to  do  honour  to  yourself  and 
to  the  nation,  are  dissipated  in  corrupting  their  representa- 
tives ? — ^Are  you  a  prince  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  and  do  you 
exclude  all  the  leading  Whig  families  from  your  councils  ?— 
Do  you  profess  to  govern  according  to  law,  and  is  it  consistent 
with  that  profession,  to  impart  your  confidence  and  affection 
to  those  men  only,  who,  though  now  perhaps  detached  from 
the  desperate  cause  of  the  Pretender,  are  marked  in  this 
country  by  an  hereditary  attachment  to  high  and  arbitrary 
principles  of  government? — ^Are  you  so  infatuated  as  to  take 
the  sense  of  your  people  from  the  representation  of  ministers, 
or  from  the  shouts  of  a  mob,  notoriously  hired  to  surround 
your  coach,  or  stationed  at  a  theatre? — ^And  if  you  are  in 
reality,  that  public  man,  that  king,  that  magistrate,  which 
these  questions  suppose  you  to  be,  is  it  any  answer  to  your 
people,  to  say  that  among  your  domestics  you  are  good 
humoured  ? — that  to  one  lady  you  are  faithful  ? — ^that  to  your 
children  you  are  indulgent? — Sir,  the  man  who  addresses  you 
in  these  terms  is  your  best  friend.  He  would  willingly 
hazard  his  life  in  defence  of  your  title  to  the  crown ;  and  if 
jpower  be  your  object,  would  still  show  you,  how  possible  it  is 
for  a  king  of  England,  by  the  noblest  means,  to  be  the  most 
absolute  prince  in  Europe.    You  have  no  enemies,  Sir,  but 
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those  who  persuade  jon  to  aim  at  power  without  right,  and 
who  think  it  fiatteiy  to  tell  you,  that  the  character  of  king 
dissolves  the  natural  relation  hetween  guilt  and  punishment." 

I  cannot  conceive  that  there  is  a  heart  so  callous,  or  an 
understanding  so  depraved  as  to  attend  to  a  discourse  of  this 
nature,  and  not  to  feel  the  force  of  it  But  where  is  the  man, 
among  those  who  have  access  to  the  closet,  resolute  and 
honest  enough  to  deliver  it  The  liberty  of  the  press  is  our 
only  resource.  It  wiU  command  an  audience  when  every 
honest  man  in  the  kingdom  is  excluded.  This  glorious  pri- 
vilege may  be  a  security  to  the  king,  as  well  as  a  resource  to 
his  people.  Had  there  been  no  star-chamber,  there  would 
have  been  no  rebellion  against  Charles  the  First.  The  con- 
stant censure  and  admonition  of  the  press  would  have  cor- 
rected his  conduct,  prevented  a  civil  war,  and  saved  him  from 
an  ignominious  death. — I  am  no  friend  to  the  doctrine  of 
precedents  exclusive  of  right,  though  lawyers  often  tell  us, 
that  whatever  has  been  once  done,  may  lawfully  be  done  again. 

I  shall  conclude  .this  preface  with  a  quotation,  applicable  to 
the  subject,  from  a  foreign  writer  *,  whose  essay  on  the  Eng- 
lish constitution  I  beg  leave  to  recommend  to  the  public,  as  a 
performance,  deep,  soUd,  and  ingenious. 

"In  short,  whoever  considers  what  it  is  that  constitutes 
the  moving  principle  of  what  we  call  great  af&irs,  and  the 
invincible  sensibility  of  man  to  the  opinion  of  his  feUow- 
creatures,  will  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that,  if  it  were  possible 
for  the  liberty  of  the  press  to  exist  in  a  despotic  government, 
and  (what  is  not  less  difficult)  for  it  to  exist  without  changing 
the  constitution,  this  liberty  of  the  press  would  alone  form  a 
counterpoise  to  the  power  of  the  prince.  If,  for  example,  in 
an  empire  of  the  East,  a  sanctuary  could  be  foimd,  which, 
rendered  respectable  by  the  ancient  religion  of  the  people, 
might  insure  safety  to  those  who  should  bring  thither  their 
observations  of  any  kind,  and  that,  from  thence,  printed 
papers  should  issue,  which,  under  a  certain  seal,  might  be 
equally  respected,  and  which,  in  their  daily  appearance, 
should  examine,  and  freely  discuss,  the  conduct  of  the  cadis, 
the  bashaws,  the  vizir,  the  divan,  and  the  sultan  himself,  that 
would  introduce  immediately  some  degree  of  liberty." 
*  Monsieur  De  Lolme. 
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LETTER  I. 

TO  XHB  PBOrrSB  OF  THE  PUBLIC  ADVEBTISEIL 

Sib,  Janiurj  21, 1769. 

The  submission  of  a  free  people  to  the  execatire  aathoritj 
of  government,  is  no  more  than  a  compliance  with  laTTS  which 
they  themselves  have  enacted.  While  the  national  honoar  is 
firmly  maintained  abroad,  and  while  justice  is  impartially  ad- 
ministered at  home,  the  obedience  of  the  subject  will  be 
voluntary,  cheerful,  and  I  might  almost  say,  unlimited.  A 
generous  nation  is  grateful  even  for  the  preservation  of  its 
rights,  and  willingly  extends  the  respect  due  to  the  office  of  a 
good  prince  into  an  affection  for  his  person.  Loyalty,  in  the 
heart  and  understanding  of  an  Englishman,  is  a  rational  at- 
tachment to  the  guardian  of  the  laws.  Prejudices  and  pas- 
sion have  sometimes  carried  it  to  a  criminal  length;  and, 
whatever  foreigners  may  imagine,  we  know  that  Englishmen 
have  erred  as  much  in  a  mistaken  zeal  for  particular  persona 
and  families,  as  they  ever  did  in  defence  of  what  they  tnought 
most  dear  and  interesting  to  themselves. 

It  naturally  fills  us  with  resentment,  to  see  such  a  temper 
insulted,  or  abused.  In  readiug  the  history  of  a  ffee  people, 
whose  rights  have  been  invaded,  we  are  interested  in  their 
causa  Our  own  feelings  tell  us  how  long  they  ought  to  have 
submitted,  and  at  what  moment  it  would  have  been  treachery 
to  themselves  not  to  have  resisted.  How  much  warmer  will 
be  our  resentment,  if  experience  should  bring  the  htxl  ex« 
ample  home  to  ourselves  I 

The  situation  of  this  country  is  alarming  enough  to  rouse 
the  attention  of  every  man,  who  pretends  to  a  concern  for 
the  public  welfare.    Appearances  justify  suspicion,  and,  when 
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the  safety  of  a  nation  is  at  stake,  suspicion  is  a  just  ground  of 
inquiry.  Let  us  Bnter  into  it  with  candour  and  decency. 
Eespect  is  due  to  the  station  of  ministers ;  and,  if  a  resolu- 
tion must  at  last  be  taken,  there  is  none  so  likely  to  be  sup- 
ported with  firmness,  as  timt  which  has  been  adopted  with 
moderation. 

The  ruin  or  prosperity  of  a  state  depends  so  much  upon 
the  administration  of  its  government,  that  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  merit  of  a  ministry,  we  need  only  observe  the  con- 
dition of  the  people  *.  If  we  see  them  obedient  to  the  laws, 
prosperous  in  their  industry,  united  at  home,  and  respected 
abroad,  we  may  reasonably  presume  that  their  affairs  are  con- 
ducted by  men  of  experience,  abilities  and  virtue.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  we  see  an  universal  spirit  of  distrust  and  dissatisfec- 
tion,  a  rapid  decay  of  trade,  dissensions  in  all  parts  of  the  em- 
pire, and  a  total  loss  of  respect  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  powers, 
we  may  pronounce,  without  hesitation,  that  the  government 
of  that  country  is  weak,  distracted  and  corrupt.  The  multi- 
tude, in  all  countries,  are  patient  to  a  certain  point.  Ill-usage 
may  rouse  their  indignation,  and  hurry  them  into  excesses, 
but  the  original  fault  is  in  government.  Perhaps  there 
never  was  an  instance  of  a  change  in  the  circumstances  and 
temper  of  a  whole  nation  so  sudden  and  extraordinary  as  that 
which  the  misconduct  of  ministers  has,  within  these  very  few 
years,  produced  in  Great  Britain.  When  our  gracious  Sove- 
reign ascended  the  throne,  we  were  a  flourishing  and  a  con- 
tented people.  If  the  personal  ^drtues  of  a  king  could  have 
insured  the  happiness  of  his  subjects,  the  scene  could  not 
have  altered  so  entirely  as  it  has  done.  The  idea  of  uniting 
all  parties,  of  trying  all  characters,  and  of  distributing  the 
• 

*  The  arrangement  of  the  ministry  at  the  period  in  question,  was  as  fol- 
lows : — Duke  of  Grafton,  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury ;  Lord  North,  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer;  Lord  Camden,  Lord  Chancellor;  Lord  Viscount  Towns- 
hend,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland ;  Earl  Rochford,  Minister  for  the  Foreign  De- 
partment ;  Viscount  Weymouth,  (afterwards  Marquis  of  Bath,)  for  the  Home  De- 
partment; Earl  of  Hillsborough,  (afterwards  Marquis  of  Downshire,)  American 
Minister;  Earl  Gower,  Lord  President  of  the  Council;  Earl  Bristol,  Lord 
Privy  Seal ;  Sir  Edw.  Hawke,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty ;  Viscount  Bar- 
rington,  Secretary  at  War ;  Marquis  of  Granby,  Master-General  of  the  Ord- 
nance; Lord  Howe,  Treasurer  of  the  Nayy;  Mr.  De  Grey  and  Mr.  Dunning, 
(subsequently  Lords  Walsingham  and  Ashborton,)  Attorney  and  Solicitor* 
General. 
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officers  of  state  by  rotation,  ^as  gracious  and  benevolent  to 
an  extreme,  though  it  has  not  jet  produced  the  many  salutary 
effects  which  were  intended  by  it.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
wisdom  of  such  a  plan,  it  undoubtedly  arose  from  an  unbounded 
goodness  of  heart,  in  which  folly  had  no  share.  It  was  not  a 
capricious  partiality  to  new  faces ;  it  was  not  a  natural  turn 
for  low  intrigue;  nor  was  it  the  treacherous  amusement  of 
double  and  triple  negociations.  No,  Sir,  it  arose  from  a  con- 
tinued anxiety,  in  the  purest  of  all  possible  hearts,  for  the  ge- 
neral welfare.  Unfortunately  for  us,'  the  event  has  not  been 
answerable  to  the  design.  After  a  rapid  succession  of  changes, 
we  are  reduced  to  that  state  which  hardly  any  change  can 
mend.  Yet  there  is  no  extremity  of  distress,  which  of  itself 
ought  to  reduce  a  great  nation  to  despair.  It  is  not  the 
disorder,  but  the  physician — ^it  is  not  a  casual  concurrence  of 
calamitous  circumstances,  it  is  the  pernicious  hand  of  govern- 
ment— which  alone  can  make  a  whole  people  desperate. 

Without  much  political  sagacity,  or  any  extraordinary  depth 
of  observation,  we  need  only  mark  how  the  principal  depart- 
ments of  the  state  are  bestowed,  and  look  no  farther  for  the 
true  cause  of  every  mischief  that  befalls  us. 

The  finances  of  a  nation,  sinking  under  its  debts  and 
expenses,  are  committed  to  a  young  nobleman  already  ruined 
by  play*.  Introduced  to  act  under  the  auspices  of  Lord 
Chatham,  and  left  at  the  head  of  affidrs  by  that  nobleman's 
retreat,  he  became  minister  by  accident ;  but,  deserting  the 
principles  and  professions  which  gave  him  a  moment's  popu- 
larity, we  see  him,  from  every  honourable  engagement  to  the 
public,  an  apostate  by  design.  As  for  business,  the  world  yet 
knows  nothing  of  his  talents  or  resolution — unless  a  wajrward, 
wavering  inconsistency  be  a  mark  of  genius,  and  caprice  a 

*  The  Duke  of  Grafton  took  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  with  an  en^ 
gagement  to  support  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham's  administration.  He 
resigned,  however,  in  a  little  time,  under  pretence  that  he  could  not  act 
without  Lord  Chatham,  nor  bear  to  see  Mr.  Wilkes  abandoned ;  but  that 
imder  Lord  Chatham  he  would  act  in  any  office.  This  was  the  signal  of 
Lord  Bockingham's  dismission.  When  Lord  Chatham  came  in,  the  Duke 
got  possession  of  the  Treasury.    Beader,  mark  the  consequence  l--JuHiirs^ 

'  Notes  with  this  signature  are  from  the  pen  of  Junius,  and  are  those  in- 
terted  by  him  in  the  collective  edition  he  revised  for  Mr.  Wood&ll  in  1772. 
^Bd. 
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demoDStrttion  of  spiiit  It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  it  is 
his  grac6*8  prormoa,  as  surely  it  is  his  pasaon,  rather  to  dts* 
tr3>ate  than  to  sare  the  publie  money,  and  that  while  Lord 
Noorth  is  chaneallor  of  the  exchequer,  the  first  lord  of  the 
treasaij  may  be  as  thoughtless  and  as  extravagant  as  he 
pleases.  I  hope,  however,  he  will  not  velj  too  muoh  on  tha 
fertility  of  Lord  North^a  genius  for  finaooeL  His  lorddup  ia 
yet  to  gire  us  the  first  proof  of  his  ahiiities.  It  may  be 
candid  to  suppose  that  he  has  hitherto  Toluntarily  eoneealed 
his  talents;  n^mding,  perhaps,  to  astonish  the  worid,  when 
we  least  ea^eot  it,  with  a  knowledge  of  trade,  a  choice  of 
eiqiedients,  and  a  depth  of  cesources  equal  to  the  necessities, 
and  far  beyond  the  hopes,  of  his  country.  He  must  now 
exert  the  whole  power  c^  his  capacity,  if  he  would  wish  us  to 
ferget,  that,  simse  he  has  been  in  office,  no  plan  has  been 
formed,  no  system  adhered  to,  nor  any  <me  important  measure 
adopted,  for  the  relief  of  public  credit  If  his  plan  for  the 
sendee  of  the  current  year  be  not  irrevocably  fixed  on,  let  me 
warn  him  to  think  seriously  of  consequences  before  he 
ventures  to  inorease  the  public  debt'i'.  Outraged  and  op- 
pressed as  we  are,  this  nation  will  not  bear,  after  a  six 
years'  peace,  to  see  new  millions  borrowed,  without  an  even- 
tual diminudon  of  debt,  or  reductaon  of  interest  The 
attempt  might  rouse  a  spirit  of  resentment,  which  might 
reach  beyond  the  sacrifice  of  a  minister.  As  to  the  debt  upon 
the  civil  list,  the  people  of  England  expect  that  it  will  not  be 
paid  without  a  strict  enquiry  how  it  was  incurred.  If  it  must 
be  paid  by  parliament,  let  me  advise  the  chancdlor  of  the 
exchequer  to  think  of  some  better  expedient  than  a  lotteiy. 
To  support  an  eiq>ensive  war,  or  in  dreumstances  of  absolute 
necessity,  a  lottery  may  perhaps  be  allowable;  but,  besides 
that  it  is  at  all  times  the  very  worst  way  of  raising  money 
upon  the  people,  I  think  it  ill  becomes  the  royal  dignity  to 
have  the  debts  of  a  king  provided  for,  like  the  repairs  of  a 
county  bridge,  or  a  decayed  hospital.  The  management  of 
the  lung's  afiGEurs  in  the  House  of  Commons  cannot  be  more 
disgraced  than  it  has  been.  A  leading  minister  repeatedly 
called   down  for  absolute  ignorance  —  ridiculous    motmns 

*  The  Pablk  Debt  at  tlw  eaiclsaion  of  the  Beaee  in  1763,  amoimtBd  to 

£148,377,618. 
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ridiealoiiedj  undidniwii — delibento  plans  disconcerted,  and 
a  iveek's  prepontiim  ttf  graoefid  oialaij  lost  in  a  moment, — 
giTe  us  Bome,  tlioa^  not  an  adeqoata  idea  of  Lord  Nortii's 
psrliamentaiy  ainlities  and  inflneiice.  Yet,  befive  ke  had  die 
misfoitone  to  be  cknoailor  of  tiie  extkeqaer^  be  was  neither 
an  object  of  densian  to  hk  enemieB,  nor  of  melanchQly  pilj  to 
hisinends*. 

A  series  of  inoonsistanit  measoxes  had  alienated  the  colonies 
from  their  dnty  as  sufcgeots,  and  from  their  natural  afifoctiMi 
to  thw  common  coontry:  When  Mr,  GrenviUe  was  placed 
at  Itie  head  of  Ihe  Trsanoy,  he  felt  the  impossifaility  of  Great 
IB^tain's  snpportnig  soeh  an  eetablishment  as  her  £>rmer 
sueoesses  had  made  indispensable,  and  at  the  same  time  of 
giving  any  sensible  relief  to  foreign  trade,  and  to  the  weight 
9i  the  public  debt  He  thou^^t  it  equitable  that  those  parts 
of  the  em^re,  which  had  benefited  most  by  the  expenses  of 
the  war,  should  contribute  something  to  the  expenses  of  the 
peace,  and  he  had  no  doubt  of  the  constitutional  right  Tested 
in  parliament  to  raise  that  oontnbutbn.  But,  unfortunately 
for  this  coantiy,  Mr.  GrenviUe  was  at  any  rate  to  be  dis- 
tressed, because  he  was  minister,  and  Mr.  Pittf  and  Ijoird 
Camden  were  to  be  ihe  patrons  of  America,  because  they  were 
in  opposition.  Their  declarations  gave  spint  and  argument 
to  the  eoloaiies,  and  while  perhaps  they  meant  no  more  than 
the  ruin  of  a  minister,  they  in  efiSectdivided  one  half  of  the 
empire  from  the  olher. 

Under  one  administration  <he  Stamp  Act  is  made;  under 
the  second  it  is  repealed;  imder  the  third,  in  spite  of  all  ex- 
perience, a  new  mode  of  taxing  the  colonies  is  invented,  and 

*  Lord  North  was  not  a  man  of  surpassing  mtellectnal  powers,  or  possessed 
of  that  comprehension  and  accuracy  of  knowledge,  which  are  necessary  to  the 
ehancter  of  the  great  stateonan.  Tet,  with  talents  and  knowledge  hi  from 
deq^ioafale,  he  wmted  a  j^aaant  amenity  of  mamen  and  a  pliancy  of  spirit, 
which  are  Tery  convenient  qualities  in  the  ostensible  first  servant  dt  a  govern- 
ment, or  the  leader  of  a  party.  We  often  yield  to  persons,  whose  gifts  and 
pretensions  sore  too  modnata  tar  envy,  that  heiDago  which  we  would  perti- 
nadffBsly  deny  to  hias  who  duiald  striTe  only  to  make  us  shrink  into  nothing 
before  the  humbling  superiority  of  his  geaiaa.  Lord  North  was  aoon  after 
to  rise  to  gnealar  eminence  of  official  power;  and  there  waa,  perhaps,  no  man 
fitter  to  aoeonpiisH  tike  gradual  oembiaatiQii  of  a  party  sufficiently  strong  and 
united  to  combat  the  attaoka,  equally  of  iktt  tnihnlont  part  of  the  people^  said 
£Mtioas  porUoB  of  the  gnut  Whig  aiistoeracy.— £su 

■f*  Yet  Junius  has  been  called  the  partisan  of  Lord  Chatham  1-^cnus. 
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a  qaestion  revired,  which  ought  to  have  been  buried  in  ob- 
livion. In  these  ciroumstances  a  new  ofi^  is  established 
for  the  business  of  the  plantations,  and  the  Earl  of  Hills- 
borough called  forth,  at  a  most  critical  season,  to  govern 
America  *.  The  choice  at  least  announced  to  us  a  man  of  su- 
perior capacity  and  knowledge.  Whether  he  be  so  or  not, 
let  his  despatches,  as  far  they  have  appeared,  let  his  measures, 
as  far  as  they  have  operated,  determine  for  him.  In  the 
former  we  have  seen  strong  assertions  without  proof,  decla- 
mation without  argument,  and  violent  censures  without  dignity 
or  moderation ;  but  neither  correctness  in  the  composition, 
nor  judgment  in  the  design.  As  for  his  measures,  let  it  be 
remembered,  that  he  was  called  upon  to  conciliate  and  unite ; 
and  that,  when  he  entered  into  office,  the  most  refractoiy  of 
the  colonies  were  still  disposed  to  proceed  by  the  constitu- 
tional methods  of  petition  and  remonstrance.  Since  that  period 
they  have  been  driven  into  excesses  Httle  short  of  rebellion. 
Petitions  have  been  hindered  from  reaching  the  throne  ;  and 
the  continuance  of  one  of  the  principal  assemblies  rested  upon 
an  arbitrary  condition  f ,  which,  considering  the  temper  they 
were  in,  it  was  impossible  they  should  comply  with,  and 
which  would  have  availed  nothing  as  to  the  general  question 
if  it  had  been  complied  vrith.  So  violent,  and  I  believe  I 
may  call  it  so  unconstitutional,  an  exertion  of  the  prerogative, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  weak  injudicious  terms  in  which  it  was 
conveyed,  gives  us  as  humble  an  opinion  of  his  lordship's 
capacity,  as  it  does  of  his  temper  and  moderation.  While  we 
are  at  peace  with  other  nations,  our  military  force  may  perhaps 
be  spared  to  support  the  Earl  of  Hillsborough's  measures  in 
America.  Whenever  that  force  shall  be  necessarily  withdrawn 
or  diminished,  the  dismission  of  such  a  minister  will  neither 
console  us  for  his  imprudence,  nor  remove  the  settled  resent 
ment  of  a  people,  who,  complaining  of  an  act  of  the  legislature, 
are  outraged  by  an  unwarrantable  stretch  of  prerogative,  and, 

*  Upon  the  death  of  Queen  Amie  a  thiid  secretaryship,  antecedently  un- 
Imown  to  the  constitution,  was  created,  professing  to  be  for  the  superintend- 
ence of  Scotland,  which  terminated  upon  the  cessation  of  the  rebellion.  In 
1768,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  a  post  for  the  Barl  of  Hillsborough,  the 
office  of  third  secretary  was  revived ;  and  Scotland  having  no  ^JAmana  for  his 
talents,  he  was  denominated  Secretary  for  America. 

t  That  they  should  retract  one  of  their  resolutions,  and  erase  the  entry  of 
it— Jconus. 
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supporting  their  claims  bj  argument,  are  insulted  with 
declamation. 

Drawing  lots  would  be  a  prudent  and  reasonable  method 
of  appointing  the  officers  of  state,  compared  to  a  late  disposition 
of  the  secretary's  office.  Lord  Rochfbrd  was  acquainted  with 
the  afiGftirs  and  temper  of  the  southern  courts — ^Lord  Weymouth 
was  equally  qualified  for  either  department  *.  By  what  un- 
accountable caprice  has  it  happened,  that  the  latter,  who  pre- 
tends to  no  experience  whatsoeyer,  is  removed  to  the  most 
important  of  the  two  departments,  and  the  former  by  pre- 
ference placed  in  an  office,  where  his  experience  can  be  of  no 
use  to  him?  Iiord  Weymouth  had  distinguished  himself  in  his 
first  employment  by  a  spirited,  if  not  judicious,  conduct.  He 
had  animated  the  ciyil  magistrate  beyond  the  tone  of  ciyil 
authority,  and  had  directed  the  operations  of  the  army  to  more 
than  military  execution.  Eecoyered  from  the  errors  of  his 
youth,  from  the  distraction  of  play,  and  the  bewitching  smiles 
of  Burgundy,  behold  him  exerting  the  whole  strength  of  his 
clear,  unclouded  faculties,  in  the  service  of  the  crown.  It 
was  not  the  heat  of  midnight  excesses,  nor  ignorance  of  the 
laws,  nor  the  furious  spirit  of  the  House  of  Bedford.  No,  Sir, 
when  this  respectable  minister  interposed  his  authority  be- 
tween the  magistrate  and  the  people,  and  signed  the  mandate 
on  which,  for  aught  he  knew,  the  lives  of  thousands  depended, 
he  did  it  from  the  deliberate  motion  of  his  heart,  supported 
by  the  best  of  his  judgment. 

It  has  lately  been  a  fe^hion  to  pay  a  compliment  to  the 
bravery  and  generosity  of  the  commander-in-chief,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  understanding.  They  who  love  him  least  make 
no  question  of  his  courage,  while  his  friends  dwell  chiefly  on 
the  facility  of  his  disposition.  Admitting  him  to  be  as  brave 
as  a  total  absence  of  all  feeling  and  reflection  can  make  him, 
let  us  see  what  sort  of  merit  he  derives  from  the  remainder  of 
his  character.  If  it  be  generosity  to  accumulate  in  his  own 
person  and  family  a  number  of  lucrative  employments — to 
provide,  at  the  public  expense,  for  every  creature  that 
bears   the  name  of  Manners — and,  neglecting  the  merit 

*  It  WBS  pretended  tbit  the  Barl  of  Bochford,  -while  ambassador  in  France, 
liad  quarrelled  with  the  Dnke  of  Ohoisenil,  and  that  therefore  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  northern  department,  ont  of  compliment  to  the  French 
minister.— Jvnvs. 
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and  senioea  of  tha  rest  of  ike  anay,  to  lie&p  promotions  upoix 
his  fayourites  and  dependents — ^the  present  commander-m-cnief 
is  the  most  genorous  men  alive.  Nature  ham  been  sparing  of 
her  gifts  to  this  noble  lord ;  but,  where  l»rth  and  fortune  are 
united,  we  expect  the  noble  pride  and  independenee  ei  a  man 
of  spirit,  not  the  servile^  humiliating  eoa^[diaiiees  of  a  oourtier. 
As  to  the  goodness  of  Ms  heart,  if  a  proof  of  it  be  taken  from 
the  facility  of  nerer  refusing,  what  eendusioBa  shall  we  draw 
from  the  indecemgr  of  oeyer  performing?    And  if  the  disci- 

5 line  of  the  army  be  in  any  degree  preserved,  what  thanks  are 
ue  to  a  man,  whose  cares,  notoiioui^j  cinxfiiied  to  filling  up 
TBcancies,  hare  degraded  the  office  of  eommander-in.-chief  into 
a  broker  of  conmussioos  *  I 

With  respeet  to  the  navy,  I  shall  only  say,  that  this  country 
is  so  highly  indebted  to  Sir  Edward  Bawke,  that  no  expense 
should  be  spared  to  secure  to  him  an  honourable  and  affluent 
relsreat. 

The  pure  and  impartia]  administration  of  juatioe  is  perhaps 
the  firmest  bond  to  aecare  a  dbeexful  submissiott  of  the  people, 
and  to  engage  their  afiSoctions  to  goveminent.  It  is  not  suf- 
ficient that  questions  oi  private  right  and  wrong  are  justly  de- 
cided, nor  that  judges  are  superior  to  the  vHeness  of  pecuniary 
conruptbn.  Jefiferies  himself,  when  the  court  had  no  interest, 
was  an  upright  judge.  A  court  of  jnstice  may  be  aul^ect  to 
another  sort  of  biais,  mare  important  and  pemiebus,  as  it 
reaches  beyond  the  interest  of  individaals^  and  affects  the 
whole  community.  A  judge  under  the  iafluenee  of  govern- 
ment, may  be  honest  enough  in  the  decision  of  private  causes, 
yet  a  traitor  to  the  public.  When  a  victim  ia  marked  out  by 
the  ministry,  this  judge  will  c^er  himself  to  perform  the 
sacrifice.  He  will  not  sample  to  prostitate  his  dignity,  and 
betray  the  sanctity  of  his  office,  whenever  an  arfoitrBry  point 
is  to  be  carried  for  government,  car  the  resentments  of  a  court 
are  to  be  gratified. 

These  principles  and  proceedings,  odi<»i»  and  contemptible 

*  NotwithstaBding  the  depnciatoiy  estimate  of  Jimxin^  the  Ifarquia  of 
Granby  possessed  noble  qualities;  he  was  humane,  brave,  generous,  and 
the  most  popuhir  of  all  the  Bwrnbcrs  of  the  aAninistratioii.  Bat  as  it  was 
the  object  of  Jvniiu  to.  ofcrthnw  the  Graftsn  ministij,.  h«,  dooMiw,  thought 
it  leqaisite  to  use  extra  pains  to  danaga  the  zepnfcataflB  of  tiiosa  of  whom 
public  opinion  was  inclined  to  think  most  indulgently Bik 
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SB  thej  aie»  in  effect  are  no  leas  injndieiaiur.  A  vise  anil 
generous  people  are  roi»ed  bj  every  appearance  of  opprassive^ 
nnoonstitatkmal  measures,  ivhether  tboee  measures  aze  snp- 
ported  openly  by  the  power  of  government,  or  masked  imder 
the  forms  of  a  court  of  j ustice.  Prudence  and  self-preservation 
will  oblige  the  most  moderate  dispositions  to  make  common 
cause,  even  with  a  man  whose  conduct  they  censure,  if  they 
see  him  persecuted  in  a  way  which  the  real  spirit  of  the  laws 
will  not  justify*.  The  facts,  go.  which  these  remarks  are 
founded,  are  too  notorious  to  require  an  application. 

This,  Sir,  is  the  detail.  In  one  view,  behold  a  nation  over- 
whelmed with  debt ;  her  revenues  wasted ;  her  trade  declining ; 
the  affections  of  her  colonies  alienated ;  the  duty  of  the 
magistrate  tmnsfeired  to  the  soldierj ;  a  gallant  army,  which 
never  fought  unwillingly  but  against  their  fellow  suljeets, 
mouldering  away  for  want  of  the  direction  of  a  man  of  com- 
mon abilities  and  spirit :  and,  in  the  last  instance,  the  ad- 
ministration of  JQStice  become  odious  and  suspected  to  the 
vhole  body  of  the  people.  This  def^oiable  scene  admits  bat 
(d  one  addition — that  we  are  governed  by  councils,  from  which 
a  reason{d)le  man  can  expect  no  remedy  but  poison,  no  relief 
but  death  f. 

If,  by  the  immediate  interposition  of  Providence,  it  were 
possible  for  ns  to  escape  a  crisis  so  full  of  terror  and  despair, 
posterity  will  not  belieye  the  history  of  the  present  times. 
They  will  either  conclude  that  oujr  distresses  were  imaginary, 
or  that  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  governed  by  men  of 
admowledged  integrity  and  wisdom :  they  vdll  not  believe  it 
possible  tluLt  ihea  ancestors  could  have  survived,  or  recovered 
£N>m  so  desperate  a  condition,  while  a  duke  cf  Grafton  was 

•  Mr.  WiHm. 

+  At  a  first  readings  we  migbt  ngwd  tliis  «nd  mom  oiiier  aimilar  figures, 
as  merely  useless  aod  eztraya^nt.  Bat  more  careful  consideration  wiU  in- 
duce us  to  forego  this  opinion.  It  is  the  master-art  of  these  Letters  or 
Jtnnus,  that  they  are  addressed  equally,  on  the  one  bond,  to  the  taste,  reason, 
sad  spirit  of  intrigae,  of  the  great;  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  prejudicet,  and 
the  fierce  abosiTe  spirit  of  the  imlffar.  fat  the  uke  •£  lie  hrtter,  some 
slight  occasional  sacrifices  were  to  he  made  hy  taste.  Of  these  the  present 
extrayagant  figure  is  one.  It  seems  just  a  sally  of  gmius  and  dignity  of 
mind,  descending  as  fiir  as  it  is  possible  for  them  to  descend,  tu  the  coarse- 
neis  of  -ndgar  abuse.  Kever  was  coarseness  better  reconciled  with  dignity, 
thfui  m  thoie  Xietteis.-rHBson. 
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prime  minister,  a  Lord  North  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
a  Weymouth  and  a  Hillsborough  secretaries  of  state,  a  Granby 
commander-in-chief,  and  a  Mansfield  chief  criminal  judge  of 
the  kingdom. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  II. 

TO  THE   PBINTER  OF  THE   PUBLIC   ADVERTISER. 

Sib,  Janixary  26, 1769. 

The  Isingdom  swarms  with  such  numbers  of  fielonious  rob- 
bers of  private  character  and  virtue,  that  no  honest  or  good 
man  is  safe ;  especially  as  these  cowardly,  base  assassins,  stab 
in  the  dark,  without  having  the  courage  to  sign  their  real 
names  to  their  malevolent  and  wicked  productions.  A  writer, 
who  signs  himself  Junius,  in  the  Public  Advertiser  of  the  Slst 
instant,  opens  the  deplorable  situation  of  this  country  in  a 
veiy  affecting  manner ;  with  a  pompous  parade  of  his  candour 
and  decency,  he  tells  us,  that  we  see  dissensions  in  all  parts 
of  the  empire,  an  universal  spirit  of  distrust  and  disatisfaction, 
and  a  total  loss  of  respect  towards  us  in  the  eyes  of  foreign 
powers.  But  this  writer,  with  all  his  boasted  candour,  has 
not  told  us  the  real  cause  of  the  evils  he  so  pathetically  enu- 
merates. I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  explain  the  cause  for  him. 
Junius,  and  such  vmters  as  himself,  occasion  all  the  mischiefs 
complained  of,  by  falsely  and  maliciously  traducing  the  best 
characters  in  the  kingdom.  For  when  our  deluded  people  at 
home,  and  foreigners  abroad,  read  the  poisonous  and  inflam- 
matory libels  that  are  daily  published  vdth  impunity,  to  vilify 
those  who  are  in  anyway  distinguished  by  their  good  qualities 
and  eminent  virtues ;  when  they  find  no  notice  taken  of,  or 
reply  given  to  these  slanderous  tongues  and  pens,  their  con- 
clusion is,  that  both  the  ministers  and  the  nation  have  been 
fairly  described,  and  tbey  act  accordingly.  I  think  it  there- 
fore the  duty  of  every  good  citizen  to  stand  forth,  and  en- 
deavour to  undeceive,  the  public,  when  the  vilest  arts  are 
made  use  of  to  defame  and  blacken  the  brightest  characters 
among  us.    An  eminent  author  affirms  it  to  be  almost  as 
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criminal  to  hear  a  worthy  man  traduced,  without  attempting 
his  justification,  as  to  he  the  author  of  the  calumny  against 
him.  For  my  own  part  I  think  it  a  sort  of  misprision  of 
treason  against  society.  No  man,  therefore,  who  knows  Lord 
Granhy,  can  possibly  hear  so  good  and  great  a  character  most 
vilely  abused,  without  a  warm  and  just  indignation  against 
this  Junius,  this  high  priest  of  envy,  malice,  and  all  un 
charitableness,  who  has  endeavoured  to  sacrifice  our  beloved 
commander-in-chief  at  the  altars  of  his  horrid  deides.  Nor 
is  the  injury  done  to  his  lordship  alone,  but  to  the  whole 
nation,  which  may  too  soon  feel  the  contempt,  and  conse- 
quently the  attacks  of  our  late  enemies,  if  they  can  be  in- 
duced to  believe  that  the  person  on  whom  the  safety  of  these 
kingdoms  so  much  depends,  is  unequal  to  his  high  station, 
and  destitute  of  those  qualities  which  form  a  good  general. 
One  would  have  thought  that  his  lordship's  services  in  the 
cause  of  his  country,  from  the  battle  of  Culloden  to  his  most 
glorious  conclusion  of  the  late  war,  might  have  entitled  him 
to  common  respect  and  decency  a^  least ;  but  this  uncandid, 
indecent  writer,  has  gone  so  far  as  to  turn  one  of  the  most 
amiable  men  of  the  age,  into  a  stupid,  unfeeling,  and  sense- 
less being ;  possessed  indeed  of  a  personal  courage,  but  void 
of  those  essential  qualities  which  distinguish  the  commander 
from  the  common  soldier. 

A  very  long,  uninterrupted,  impartial,  and  I  will  add,  a 
most  disinterested  friendship  with  Lord  Granby,  gives  me  the 
right  to  affirm,  that  all  Junius's  exertions  are  false  and  scan- 
dalous. Lord  Granby's  courage,  though  of  the  brightest  and 
most  ardent  kind,  is  among  the  lowest  of  his  numerous  good 
qualities  ;  he  was  formed  to  excel  in  war  by  nature's  liberality 
to  his  mind  as  well  as  person.  Educated  and  instructed  by 
his  most  noble  father,  and  a  most  spirited  as  well  as  excellent 
scholar,  the  present  Bishop  of  Bangor  *,  he  was  trained  to  the 
nicest  sense  of  honour,  and  to  the  truest  and  noblest  sort  of 
pride,  that  of  never  doing  or  suffering  a  mean  action.  A 
sincere  love  and  attachment  to  his  king  and  country,  and  to 
their  glory,  first  impelled  him  to  the  field,  where  he  never 
gained  aught  but  honour.  He  impaired,  through  his  bounty^ 
his  own  fortune ;  for  his  bounty,  which  this  writer  would  in 

*  Dr.  John  Ewer. 
VOL.  I.  I 
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ram  depieciate,  is  foanded  upon  the  noblest  ei  the  human 
a^Eoetbns,  it  iLoYfS  from  a  heart  maiting  to  goodness  from 
the  most  refined  humanity.  Can  a  man,  who  is  described  as 
unfeeling,  and  roid  of  reflection,  be  constsmtlf  employed  in 
seeking  proper  oligects  on  whom  to  exeroise  those  glorious 
Tirtaes  of  compassion  and  generosity  ?  The  distressed  officer, 
the  soldier,  the  widow,  the  orphan,  and  a  long  list  besides, 
know  that  yanity  has  no  afaaie  in  his  frequent  donations ;  he 
gives,  becaose  he  £6els  their  distzesses.  Nor  has  he  ever 
been  rapacious  with  one  hand  to  be  bountifoi  with  the  other ; 
yet  this  uncandid  Junius  would  insinuate,  that  the  dignity  of 
the  commander-inrchief  is  depraved  into  tha  base  office  of  a 
commission  broker;  that  is.  Lord  Gianby  bargains  for  the 
sale  of  commissions :  for  it  must  have  this  meaning,  if  it  has 
any  at  alL  But  where  is  the  man  living  who  can  justly  charge 
his  lordship  with  such  mean  practices  ?  Why  does  not  Junius 
produce  him  ?  Jmiius  knows  that  he  has  no  other  means 
of  wounding  this  hero,  than  from  some  missile  weapon,  shot 
from  an  occurs  comer :  he  seeks,  as  all  sudi  defamatory 
writers  do, 

- spugevB  yoBM 

la  fuIgniB  anbigaag 

to  raise  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  But  I  hope  that 
my  countrymen  will  be  no  longer  imposed  upon  by  artful  and 
designing  men,  or  by  wretdies,  who,  bankrupts  in  business,  in 
feime,  and  in  fortune,  mean  nothing  more  than  to  involve  this 
country  in  the  same  common  ruin  with  themselves.  Hence 
it  is  that  they  are  constantly  aiming  their  dark,  and  too  often 
fatal,  weapons  agaii^  those  who  stand  forth  as  the  bulwark 
of  OUT  national  safety.  Lord  Oranby  was  too  conspicuous  a 
mark  not  to  be  their  oligect.  He  is  next  attacked  for  being  un- 
Mthfui  to  his  promises  and  engagements.  Where  are  Junios^s 
fvooh  ?  Although  I  could  give  some  instances,  where  a  breach 
^f  promise  would  be  a  virtue,  especially  in  the  case  d  those 
who  would  par^ert  die  open,  unsuspecting  moments  of  con- 
vivial mirth,  into  sly,  insidtous  applications  for  preferment, 
or  parl^  systems,  and  would  endeavour  to  surprise  a  good 
mm,  who  cannot  bear  to  see  any  one  leave  him  dissatisfiod, 
into  unguarded  promises.  Lord  Oranby^s  attention  to  his 
own  family  and  relations  is  called  selfish.     Had  he  not 
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attended  to  tbem,  when  fair  and  just  opportunities  presented 
themselves,  I  should  hare  thought  him  unfeeling,  and  void  of 
reflection  indeed.  How  are  any  man's  friends  or  relations  to 
be  provided  for,  but  from  the  influence  and  protection  of  the 
patron  ?  It  is  unfair  to  suppose  that  Lord  Granby's  friends 
have  not  as  much  merit  as  the  friends  of  any  other  great  man. 
If  he  is  generous  at  the  public  expense,  as  Junius  invidiously 
calls  it,  the  public  is  at  ho  more  expense  for  his  lordship's 
friends  than  it  would  be  if  any  other  set  of  men  possessed 
those  ofBces.     The  charge  is  ridiculous ! 

The  last  chaige  against  Lord  Granby  is  of  a  most  serious 
and  alarming  nature  indeed.  Junius  asserts  that  the  army  i9 
mouldering  away  for  want  of  the  direction  of  a  man  of  common 
abilities  and  spirit  The  present  condition  of  the  army  gives 
the  directeet  lie  to  his  aaaertions.  It  was  never  upon  a  more 
respectable  footing  with  regard  to  discipline,  and  all  the 
essentials  that  can  form  g(iod  aoldiera.  Lord  Ligonier  de- 
livered  a  Arm  and  noble  palladium  of  our  safeties  into  Lord 
Granby *s  hands,  who  has  kept  it  in  the  same  good  order  in 
which  he  received  it  The  strbtest  care  has  been  taken  to 
flU  up  the  vacant  commissions  with  such  gentlemen  as  have 
the  f^oiy  of  their  ancestors  to  support,  as  well  as  their  own, 
and  are  doubly  bound  to  the  cause  of  their  king  and  country, 
from  motives  of  private  property  as  well  as  public  spirit.  The 
adjutant-general*,  who  has  the  immediate  care  of  the  troops 
afber  Lord  Granby,  is  an  officer  who  would  do  great  honour  to 
any  service  in  Europe,  for  his  correct  amngements,  good 
sense,  and  discernment  upon  all  occasions,  and  for  a  punc- 
tuality and  precision  which  give  the  most  entire  satisfaction 
to  all  who  are  obliged  to  consult  him.  The  reviewing  generals, 
who  inspect  the  army  twice  a  year,  have  been  selected  with 
ihe  greatest  care,  and  have  answered  the  important  trust 
repo^  in  them  in  the  most  laudable  manner.  Their  reports 
of  the  condition  of  the  army  are  much  more  to  be  credited 
than  those  of  Junins,  whom  I  do  advise  to  atone  for  his 
shameful  aspersions,  by  asking  pardon  of  Lord  Granby,  and 
the  whole  kingdom,  whom  he  has  oflianded  by  his  abominable 
scandals.    In  short,  to  turn  Junius's  own  battery  against  him, 

•  Harrey. 
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I  must  assert,  in  his  own  words, '  *'  that  he  has  given  strong 
assertions  without  proof,  declamation  without  argument,  and 
violent  censures  wiUiout  dignity  or  moderation." 

WILLIAM  DEAFER*. 


LETTEE  III. 

TO   SIB  WILLIAM  DRA.PER,   KNIGHT  OP  THE   BATH. 

Sir,  February  7, 1769. 

The  defence  of  Lord  Granby  does  honour  to  the  goodness  of 
your  heart.  You  feel,  as  you  ought  to  do,  for  the  reputation 
of  your  friend,  and  you  express  yourself  in  the  warmest  lan- 
guage of  the  passions.  In  any  other  cause,  I  doubt  not,  you 
woidd  have  cautiously  weighed  the  consequences  of  committing 
your  nam^  to  the  licentious  discourses  and  malignant  opinions 

*  As  a  correspondent  of  Junius  in  this  and  seyeral  other  letters,  the  fol- 
lowing short  notice  of  Sir  William  Draper  cannot  be  unacceptable  to  the 
reader.  It  is  taken  from  Mr.  Chalmers's  Appendix  to  the  Supplemental 
Apology  for  the  Believers  in  the  supposititious  Shakespeare  Papers,  p.  80. 

"  Sir  William,  as  a  scholar,  had  been  bred  at  Eton,  and  King'  College, 
Cambridge ;  but  he  chose  the  sword  for  his  profession.  In  India  he  ranked 
-with  those  famous  warriors,  Clive  and  Laurence.  In  1761  he  acted  at  Bell- 
isle,  as  a  Brigadier.  In  1763  he  commanded  the  troops  who  conquered 
Manilla,  which  place  was  saved  from  plunder,  by  the  promise  of  a  ransom 
that  was  never  paid.  His  first  appearance,  as  an  able  writer,  was  in  his 
clear  refutation  of  the  objections  of  the  Spanish  court  His  services  were 
rewarded  with  the  command  of  the  sixteenth  regiment  of  foot,  which  he  re- 
signed to  Colonel  Gisborne,  for  his  half-pay  of  ^200  Irish.  This  common 
transaction  furnished  Junius  with  many  a  sarcasm.  Sir  William  had  scarcely 
closed  his  contest  with  that  formidable  opponent,  when  he  had  the  i^sfor- 
tune  to  lose  his  wife,  who  died  on  the  1st  of  September,  1769.  As  he  was 
foiled,  he  was,  no  doubt,  mortified  ,*  and  he  set  out,  in  October  of  that  year, 
to  m^e  the  tour  of  the  Northern  Colonies,  which  had  now  become  objects  of 
notice,  and  scenes  of  travel.  He  arrived  at  Cbarlestown,  South  Carolina,  in 
January,  1770 ;  and  travelling  northward  he  arrived,  during  the  summer  of 
that  year,  in  Maryland ;  where  he  was  received  with  that  hospitality  which 
she  always  paid  to  strangerSi  and  with  the  attentions  that  were  due  to  the 
merit  of  such  a  visitor. 

*'  From  Maryland,  Sir  William  passed  on  to  New  York,  where  he  married 
Miss  De  Lancy,  a  lady  of  great  connections  there,  and  agreeable  endowments, 
who  died  in  1778,  leaving  him  a  daughter.  In  1779  he  was  appointed 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Minorca;  a  trust  which,  howeyer  discharged,  ended 
unhappily.     He  died  at  Bath,  on  the  8th  of  January,  1787." 
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of  the  world.  But  here,  I  presume,  you  thought  it  would  be 
a  breach  of  friendship  to  lose  one  moment  in  consulting  your 
understanding ;  as  if  an  appeal  to  the  public  were  no  more 
than  a  military  coup  de  main,  where  a  brave  man  has  no  rules 
to  follow  but  the  dictates  of  his  courage.  Touched  with  your 
generosity,  I  freely  forgive  the  excesses  into  which  it  has  led 
you ;  and,  far  from  resenting  those  terms  of  reproach,  which, 
considering  that  you  are  an  advocate  for  decorum,  you  have 
heaped  upon  me  rather  too  liberally,  I  place  them  to  the 
account  of  an  honest,  unreflecting  indignation,  in  which  your 
cooler  judgment  and  natural  politeness  had  no  concern.  I 
approve  of  the  spirit  with  which  you  have  given  your  name  to 
the  public ;  and,  if  it  were  a  proof  of  anything  but  spirit,  I 
should  have  thought  myself  bound  to  follow  your  example.  I 
should  have  hoped  that  even  iny  name  might  carry  some 
authority  with  it*,  if  I  had  not  seen  how  very  little  weight 
or  consideration  a  printed  paper  receives  even  from  the 
respectable  signature  of  Sir  William  Draper. 

You  begin  with  a  general  assertion,  that  writers,  such  as  I 
am,  are  the  real  cause  of  all  the  public  evils  we  complain  of. 
And  do  you  really  think.  Sir  William,  that  the  licentious  pen 
of  a  political  writer  is  able  to  produce  such  important  effects  ? 
A  little  calm  reflection  might  have  shown  you,  that  national 
calamities  do  not  arise  from  the  description,  but  from  the  real 
character  and  conduct  of  ministers.  To  have  supported  your 
assertion,  you  should  have  proved  that  the  present  ministry 
are  unquestionably  the  best  and  brightest  characters  of  the 
kingdom :  and  that,  if  the  affections  of  the  colonies  have  been 
alienated,  if  Corsicaf  has  been  shamefully  abandoned,  if  com- 
merce languishes,  if  public  credit  is  threatened  with  a  new 

*  This  expression  will  receive  some  £irther  light  from  a  feature  of  him- 
self incidentally  introduced  by  Junius  in  a  letter  omitted  in  his  own  edition, 
but  inserted  in  the  present^  Miscellaneous  Letter,  No.  54,  as  also  from 
other  yiews  of  his  sentiments  and  conduct  as  casually  evinced  in  the  Private 
Letters. 

f  Corsica,  in  modem  times,  was  first  subjugated  by  the  Genoese,  who 
made  use  of  so  much  insolence  and  oppression,  as  to  induce  the  natives 
to  throw  off  the  yoke,  and  endeavour  to  recover  their  independence.  The 
contest  was  long  and  severe,  and  the  Corsicans  were  reduced  to  beggary  in 
the  generous  struggle.  Nieuhoff  and  Faoli  chiefly  figured  as  leaders  of  the 
Corsicans,  the  first  of  whom  was  actually  elected  king,  but  could  not  main- 
tain his  throne  against  the  invaders.    The  Corsicans  applied  to  many  foreign 
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debt,  and  jour  own  Manilla  ransom  most  dishonourably  givea 
up*,  it  has  all  been  owing  to  the  malice  of  political  writers, 
who  will  not  suffer  the  best  and  brightest  of  characters 
(meaning  still  the  present  ministry)  to  take  a  single  right 
step  for  the  honour  or  interest  of  the  nation.  But  it  seems 
you  were  a  little  tender  of  coming  to  particulars.  Your  con- 
science insinuated  to  you  that  it  would  be  prudent  to  leave 
the  characters  of  Gwiton,  North,  Hillsborough,  Weymouth, 
and  Mansfield  to  shift  for  themselves ;  and  trufy,  Sir  William, 
the  part  you  have  undertaken  is  at  least  as  much  as  you  are 
equal  to. 

Without  disputing  Lord  Granby's  courage,  we  are  yet  to 
learn  in  what  articles  of  military  knowledge  nature  has  been 
so  very  liberal  to  his  mind.  If  you  have  served  with  him,  you 
ought  to  have  pointed  out  some  instances  of  able  disposition 
and  well-concerted  enterprise,  which  might  fairly  be  attributed 
to  his  capacity  as  a  general.  It  is  you,  Sir  William,  who 
make  your  friend  appear  awkward  and  ridiculous,  by  giving 
him  a  laced  suit  of  tawdry  qualifications,  which  nature  never 
intended  him  to  wear. 

courts  for  assistance,  among  the  rest  to  Great  Tritain;  and  Lord  Shel- 
bame  was  one  of  the  varmest  supporters  of  their  cause,  and  most  de- 
sirous vben  in  adoiinistration  to  engage  in  it  Bat  his  colleagues  opposed 
him,  and  the  cause  of  Corsica  was  abandoned,  though  the  citizens  of  London 
contributed  largely  to  its  support.  Yet  the  Genoese  could  not  totally  subdue 
it ;  and  in  consequence  they  sold  it  to  France  to  be  subdued  by  the  French 
arms  ;  and  the  tyranny  which  was  at  first  exercised  orer  it  by  the  Genoese, 
it  was  now  doomed  to  suffer  from  the  French.  Fohmd,  Norway,  Cracow, 
and  Hungary  afford  subsequent  and  ready  historical  pairallels  to  this  brief 
advertence  to  the  past  history  of  Corsica. — Ed. 

•  In  the  preceding  war  with  Spain,  Sir  William  (then  Col.  Draper)  had 
commanded  an  expedition  against  the  Spanish  settlements  in  the  Philippine 
Isles.  It  sttoceeded  completely ;  and  the  capital  of  Manilla  was  taken  by 
assault  Yet  the  generous  conquerors,  instead  of  plundering  the  dty,  consented 
to  accept  for  the  Talue  of  the  spoil  hilh  drawn  upon  the  Spanish  Government 
adequate  to  its  supposed  amount  These  bills  the  Spanish  GoTernment  under- 
took to  pay,  but  dishonourably  forfeited  its  word  on  their  becoming  due.  Sir 
William  Draper,  on  his  return  from  India,  repeatedly  pressed  the  English 
minister  to  interpose  upon  the  subject,  on  behalf  of  buuelf  and  his  fellow- 
aoldiers.  The  English  minister,  however,  did  not  interpose.  Draper  waa 
personally  rewarded  by  an  election  into  the  order  of  the  Bath,  in  oonj  auction 
with  certain  pecuniary  eniolnments  referred  to  in  this  correspondence ;  while 
his  colleague.  Admiral  Coniish,  together  with  the  soldiers  and  sailors  under 
their  commands,  were  suffered  to  lire  and  die  without  redress. 
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YoQ  saj,  he  has  acqanred  nothing  but  honoar  in  the  field. 
Is  the  Ordmmce  nothing  ?  Are  the  Bines  nothing?  Is  the 
oommand  of  the  armj,  tvith  all  the  patronage  annexed  to  it» 
nothing?  Where  he  got  these  not&tn^  I  Jmow  not ;  butjou 
at  least  ought  to  hare  told  us  Tvhere  he  deserred  thesn. 

As  to  his  bounty,  compassion,  &e.»  it  would  have  been  but 
little  to  the  poFpoee,  though  jou  had  proved  all  that  jou  hare 
asserted.  1  meddle  with  nothing  but  his  character  as  eom- 
mander-in-chief ;  and  though  I  acquit  him  of  the  baseness  of 
selling  commissions,  I  still  asseort  that  his  military  cares  have 
nerer  extended  beyond  the  disposal  of  Tacancies ;  and  I  am 
justified  by  the  complaints  of  the  whole  army,  -when  I  say 
that,  in  this  distribution,  he  consults  nothing  but  parliamentary 
interests,  or  the  gratification  of  his  immediate  dependants. 
As  to  his  serrile  submission  to  the  reigning  ministry,  let  me 
ask  whether  he  did  not  desert  the  canse  of  the  whole  army 
when  be  suffered  Sir  Jeffrey  Amherst  to  be  sacrificed,  and 
what  share  he  had  in  recalling  that  officer  to  the  service? 
Did  he  not  betray  the  just  interests  of  the  army,  in  permit- 
ting Lord  Percy  to  have  a  regiment  ?  And  does  he  not  at 
this  moment  give  up  all  character  and  dignity  as  a  gentleman, 
in  receding  from  his  own  repeated  declarations  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Wilkes? 

In  the  two  next  articles  I  think  we  are  agreed.  You  can- 
didly admit,  that  he  oiten  makes  such  promises  as  it  is  a 
virtue  in  him  to  violate,  and  that  no  man  is  more  assiduous  to 
provide  for  his  relations  at  the  public  expense.  I  did  not 
urge  the  last  as  an  absolute  vice  in  his  disposition,  but 
to  prove  that  a  carden  drsmterested  spirit  is  no  part  of 
his  character;  and  as  to  the  other,  I  desire  it  may  be  remem- 
bered, that  I  never  descended  to  the  indecency  of  inquiring 
into  his  eonvivial  hourt.  It  is  you.  Sir  William  Draper,  who 
have  taken  pains  to  represent  your  friend  in  the  character  of 
a  drunken  landlord,  who  deals  out  his  promises  as  liberally 
as  his  liquor,  and  will  suffer  no  man  to  leave  his  table  either 
sorrovrful  or  sober.  None  but  an  intimate  friend,  who  must 
frequently  have  seen  him  in  these  unhappy,  disgraceful  mo- 
ments, could  have  described  him  so  well. 

The  last  charge,  of  the  neglect  of  the  army,  is  indeed  the 
most  material  of  all.  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you,  Sir  "William,  that, 
in  this  article,  your  first  feet  is  false ;  and  as  there  is  nothing 
more  painful  to  me  than  to  give  a  direct  contradiction  to  a 
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gentleman  of  your  appearance,  I  could  wish  that,  in  your 
ftiture  publications,  you  would  pay  a  greater  attention  to  the 
truth  of  your  premises,  before  you  suffer  your  genius  to  hurry 
you  to  a  conclusion.  Lord  Ligonier  did  not  deliver  the  army 
(which  you,  in  classical  language,  are  pleased  to  call  a  palla- 
dium) into  Lord  Granby's  hands.  It  was  taken  from  him 
much  against  his  inclination,  some  two  or  three  years  before 
Lord  Granby  was  commander-in-chief.  As  to  the  state  of  the 
army,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  where  you  have  received  your 
intelligence.  Was  it  in  the  rooms  at  Bath,  or  at  your  retreat 
at  Clifton?  The  reports  of  reviewing  generals  comprehend 
only  a  few  regiments  in  England,  which,  as  they  are  immedi- 
ately under  the  royal  inspection,  are  perhaps  in  some  tolerable 
order.  But  do  you  know  anything  of  the  troops  in  the  West 
Indies,  the  Meiterranean,  and  North  America,  to  say  nothing 
of  a  whole  army  absolutely  ruined  in  Ireland?  Inquire  a 
little  into  facts.  Sir  William,  before  you  publish  your  next 
panegyric  upon  Lord  Granby,  and,  believe  me,  you  will  find 
there  is  a  fault  at  head-quarters,  which  even  the  acknowledged 
care  and  abilities  of  the  adjutant-general  cannot  correct  *. 

Permit  me  now,  Sir  William,  to  address  myself  personally 
to  you,  by  way  of  thanks  for  the  honour  of  your  correspond- 
ence. You  are  by  no  means  undeserving  of  notice;  and  it 
may  be  of  consequence,  even  to  Lord  Granby,  to  have  it  deter- 
mined, whether  or  no  the  man  who  has  praised  him  so  lavishly, 
be  himself  deserving  of  praise.  When  you  returned  to  Europe, 
you  zealously  undertook  the  cause  of  that  gallant  army  by 
whose  bravery  at  Manilla  your  own  fortune  had  been  esllib- 
lished.  You  complained,  you  threatened,  you  even  appealed  to 
the  public  in  print.  By  what  accident  did  it  happen,  that  in 
the  midst  of  all  this  bustle,  and  all  these  clamours  for  justice 
to  your  injured  troops,  the  name  of  the  Manilla  ransom  was 
suddenly  buried  in  a  profound,  and,  since  that  time,  an  unin- 
terrupted, silence  ?  Did  the  ministry  suggest  any  motives  to 
you  strong  enough  to  tempt  a  man  of  honour  to  desert  and 
betray  the  cause  of  his  fellow-soldiers  ?  Was  it  that  blushing 
ribband,  which  is  now  the  perpetual  ornament  of  your  person? 
Or  was  it  that  regiment,  which  you  afterwards  (a  thing  unpre- 
cedented among  soldiers)  sold  to  Colonel  Gisborne  ?  Or  was 
it  that  government,  the  full  pay  of  which  you  are  contented 
to  hold,  with  the  half-pay  of  an  Irish  colonel  ?  And  do  you 
•  Adjutant-General  Harvey. 
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now,  after  a  retreat  not  very  like  that  of  Sdpio,  presume  to 
intmde  yourself  unthought  of,  uncalled  for,  upon  the  patience 
of  the  public?  Are  jour  flatteries  of  the  commander-in-chief 
directed  to  another  regiment,  which  you  may  again  dispose  of 
on  the  same  honourable  terms?  We  know  your  prudence, 
Sir  William,  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  stop  your  preferment. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  IV. 

TO  THE   PRINTER  OF  THE   PUBLIC  ADVERTISER. 

Sir  William  Draper  aeverely  felt  the  force  of  tlie  argument  and  inyectiye 
in  the  preceding  letter,  and  was  excited  to  make  a  second  attempt  to  vindi- 
cate as  well  his  own  honour  as  that  of  the  Marquis  of  Granbj,  and  to 
evince,  if  possible,  that  his  literary  talents  were  not  utterly  contemptible*in 
comparison  with  those  of  Junius.  His  reply  is  of  considerable  merit,  as  a 
piece  of  exculpatoiy  eloquence.  It  is  written  more  carefully  than  his  former 
letter,  and  with  somewhat  more  of  oratorical  art  Tet,  even  here,  he  deals 
with  too  much  of  artless  candour ;  he  affects  too  much  the  use  of  such  orna- 
ments as  are  fittest  to  adorn  the  theme  of  a  school-boy,  or  the  laboured  essay 
of  a  college  pedant ;  he  descends  into  detail  and  confession,  too  miich  in  the 
manner  of  a  man  that  felt  himself  humbled,  awed,  subdued,  before  his  ad^ 
versary. 

Sir  William  begins  with  remarking  what  advantages  Junius  derives  from 
the  concealment  of  his  person ;  how  dishonest  are  the  motives  by  which  he 
must  be  prompted ;  how  bitter  his  malignity ;  how  ungenerous  his  misrepre- 
sentations ;  how  powerfully  his  literary  talents  have  seconded  the  badness  of 
his  heart.  The  author  next  renews  his  defence  of  Lord  Granby,  and  main- 
tains it  with  a  degree  of  skill,  that  seems  to  have  been  sufficient  to  deter 
Junius  from  returning  upon  that  nobleman's  character  as  a  fit  subject  of  poli- 
tical sature.  Of  the  state  of  the  army,  too.  Sir  William  here  writes  with  a 
knowledge  of  military  fitness,  and  of  the  certain  principles  of  human  action, 
by  which  the  force  of  the  animadversions  of  Junius  is  in  a  great  degree  de- 
stroyed. But,  when  he  comes  to  speak  of  himself,  he  at  once  discovers  the 
whole  extent  of  his  humiliation.  He  makes  confession,  as  if  he  were  on  the 
rack,  and,  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart,  brings  his  adversary  acquainted  with 
&cts  against  him,  which  but  for  this  too  frank  discovery  might  not  have  be* 
come  publicly  known.  Had  he  not  thus  furnished  his  opponent  with  a  key 
to  secrets,  of  which  the  notoriety  was  to  make  him  odious,  perhaps  he  might 
have  retired  from  the  contention  without  bitterness  or  disgrace.  The  entire 
letter  is  given  in  the  Appendix.  Junius,  in  the  postscript  to  his  No.  5, 
threatened  to  answer  it,  but  never  fulfilled  his  intention.— Ed. 

Sib,  February  17, 1769. 

I  BECEivED  Juniu8*s  favour  last  night ;  he  is  determined  to 
keep  his  advantage  hj  the  help  of  his  mask;  it  is  an  excellent 
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protection,  it  bas  saved  manj  a  man  from  an  untimely  end. 
But  whenever  he  will  be  honest  enough  to  lay  it  aside,  avow 
himself,  and  produce  the  face  whidi  has  so  long  larked  behind 
it,  the  world  wiU  be  able  to  judge  of  his  motives  for  writing 
such  infamous  invectives.  His  real  name  will  discover  his 
freedom  and  independency,  or  his  servility  to  a  faction.  Dis- 
appointed ambition,  resentment  for  defeated  hopes,  and  desire 
of  revenge,  assume  but  too  often  the  appearance  of  public 
spirit ;  but  be  his  designs  wicked  or  charitable,  Junius  should 
learn  that  it  is  possible  to  condemn  measures,  without  a  bar- 
barous and  criminal  outrage  against  men.  Junius  delights  to 
mangle  carcases  with  a  hatchet ;  his  language  and  instrument 
have  a  great  connection  with  Clare-market,  and,  to  do  him 
justice,  he  handles  his  weapon  most  admirably.  One  would 
imagine  he  had  been  taught  to  throw  it  by  the  savages  of 
America.  It  is  therefore  high  time  for  me  to  step  in  once 
more  to  shield  my  friend  from  this  merciless  weapon,  although 
I  may  be  wounded  in  the  attempt.  But  I  must  first  ask 
Junius,  by  what  forced  analogy  and  construction  the  moments 
of  convivial  mirth  are  made  to  signify  indecency,  a  violation 
of  engagements,  a  drunken  landlord,  and  a  desire  that  every 
one  in  company  should  be  drunk  likewise  ?  He  must  have 
culled  all  the  flowers  of  St.  Giles's  and  Billingsgate  to  have 
produced  such  a  piece  of  oratory.  Here  the  hatchet  descends 
with  tenfold  vengeance;  but,  alas!  it  hurts  no  one  but  its 
master!  For  Junius  must  not  think  to  put  words  into  my 
mouth,  that  seem  too  foul  even  for  his  own. 

My  friend's  political  engagements  I  know  not,  so  cannot 
pretend  to  explain  tiiem,  or  assert  their  consistency.  I  know 
not  whether  Junius  be  considerable  enough  to  belong  to  any 
party ;  if  he  should  be  so,  can  he  affirm  that  he  has  always 
adhered  to  one  set  of  men  and  measures  ?  Is  he  sure  that  he 
has  never  sided  with  those  whom  he  was  first  hired  to  abuse? 
Has  he  never  abused  those  he  was  hired  to  praise  ?  To  say 
the  truth,  most  men's  politics  sit  much  too  loosely  about 
them.  But  as  my  friend's  military  character  was  the  chief 
object  that  engaged  me  in  this  controversy,  to  that  I  shall 
return. 

Junius  asks  what  instances  my  friend  has  given  of  his 
military  skill  and  capacity  as  a  general  ?  When  and  where 
be  gained  his  honoor?    When  he  deserved  his  emoluments? 
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The  united  voke  of  the  army  which  served  under  him,  the 
glorious  testimony  of  Prince  FerdioMHl,  and  of  TaDquished 
enemies,  all  Germany  will  tell  him.  Junius  repeats  the  com- 
plaints of  the  army  against  parliamentary  inflaence.  I  love 
the  army  too  well,  not  to  wie^  that  such  influence  were  less. 
Let  Junius  point  out  the  time  when  it  has  not  prevailed.  It 
was  of  the  least  ferce  in  the  time  of  that  great  man,  the  late 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  who,  as  a  prince  of  the  blood,  was  able 
as  well  as  willing  to  stem  a  torrent  which  would  have  over- 
borne any  private  eubject.  In  time  of  war  this  influence  is 
small.  In  peace,  when  discontent  and  faction  have  the  surest 
means  to  operate,  especially  in  this  country,  and  when  from  a 
scarcity  of  public  spirit,  the  wheels  of  government  are  rarely 
moved,  but  by  the  power  and  force  of  obligations,  its  weight  is 
always  too  great.  Yet  if  this  influence  at  present  has  done  no 
greater  harm  than  the  placing  Earl  Percy  at  the  head  of  a 
regiment,  I  do  not  think  that  either  the  rights  or  best  in- 
terests of  the  army  are  sacrificed  and  betrayed,  or  the  nation 
undone.  Let  me  ask  Junius,  if  he  knows  any  one  nobleman 
in  the  army,  who  has  had  a  regiment  by  seniority  ?  I  feel 
myself  happy  in  seeing  young  noblemen  of  illustrious  name 
and  great  property  come  among  us.  They  are  an  additional 
security  to  the  kingdom  from  foreign  or  domestic  slavery. 
Junius  needs  not  be  told,  that  should  the  time  ever  come 
when  this  nation  is  to  be  defended  only  by  those  who  have 
nothing  more  to  lose  than  their  arms  and  their  pay  its  danger 
will  be  great  indeed.  A  happy  mixture  of  men  of  quality 
with  soldiers  of  fortune  is  always  to  be  wished  for.  But  the 
main  point  is  still  to  be  contended  for — I  mean  the  discipline 
and  condition  of  the  army ;  and  I  still  must  maintain,  though 
contradicted  by  Junius,  that  it  was  never  upon  a  more  respectable 
footing,  as  to  all  the  essentials  that  can  form  good  soldiers* 
than  it  is  at  present.  Junius  is  forced  to  allow  that  our  army 
at  home  may  be  in  some  tolerable  order;  yet  how  kindly 
does  he  invite  our  late  enemies  to  the  invasion  of  Ireland, 
by  assuring  them  that  the  army  in  that  kingdom  is  totally 
ruined !  (The  colonels  of  that  army  are  much  obliged  to  him.) 
I  have  too  great  an  opinion  of  the  military  talents  of  the  lord 
lieutenant,  and  of  their  diligence  and  capacity,  to  believe  it 
If  from  some  strange,  unaccountable  fatality,  the  people  of 
that  kingdom  cannot  be  induced  to  consult  their  own  security, 
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by  such  an  effectual  augmentation  as  may  enable  the  troops 
there  to  act  ^dth  power  and  energy,  is  the  commander-in« 
chief  here  to  blame  ?  Or  is  he  to  blame,  because  the  troops 
in  the  Mediterranean,  in  tbe  West  Indies,  in  America,  labour 
under  great  difficulties  from  the  scarcity  of  men,  \7hich  is  but 
too  visible  all  over  these  kingdoms !  Many  of  our  forces  are 
in  climates  unfavourable  to  British  constitutions:  their  loss 
is  in  proportion.  Britain  must  recruit  all  these  regiments 
from  her  own  emaciated  bosom,  or,  more  precariously,  by 
Catholics  from  Ireland.  We  are  likewise  subject  to  the 
fatal  drains  to  the  East  Indies,  to  Senegal,  and  the  alarming 
emigrations  of  our  people  to  other  countries.  Such  depopula- 
tion can  only  be  repaired  by  a  long  peace,  or  by  some  sensible 
bill  of  naturalization. 

I  must  now  take  the  liberty  to  talk  to  Junius  on  my  own 
account.  He  is  pleased  to  tell  me  that  he  addresses  himself 
to  me  personally,  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  him.  It  is  his  im- 
personality  that  I  complain  of,  and  his  invisible  attacks ;  for 
his  dagger  in  the  air  is  only  to  be  regarded,  because  one  can- 
not see  the  hand  which  holds  it ;  but  had  he  not  wounded 
other  people  more  deeply  than  myself,  I  should  not  have  ob- 
truded myself  at  all  on  the  patience  of  the  public. 

Mark  how  a  plain  tale  shall  put  him  down,  and  transfuse 
the  blush  of  my  ribband  into  his  own  cheeks!  Junius  tells 
me,  that,  at  my  return,  I  zealously  undertook  the  cause  of  the 
gallant  army  by  whose  bravery  at  Manilla  my  own  fortunes 
were  established ;  that  I  complained,  that  I  even  appealed,  to 
the  public.  I  did  so ;  I  glory  in  having  done  so,  as  I  had  an 
undoubted  right  to  vindicate  my  own  character,  attacked  by  a 
Spanish  memorial,  and  to  assert  the  rights  of  my  brave  com- 
panions. I  glory  likewise  that  I  have  never  taken  up  my 
pen  but  to  vindicate  the  injured.  Junius  asks  by  what  acci- 
dent did  it  happen,  that  in  the  midst  of  all  this  bustle,  and 
all  these  clamours  for  justice  to  the  injured  troops,  the  Manilla 
ransom  was  suddenly  buried  in  a  profound,  and,  since  that 
time,  an  uninterrupted  silence  ?  I  will  explain  the  cause  to 
the  public.  The  several  ministers  who  have  been  employed 
since  that  time  have  been  very  desirous  to  do  us  justice  from 
two  most  laudable  motives,  a  strong  inclination  to  assist  in- 
jured bravery,  and  to  acquire  a  well-deserved  popularity  to 
themselves.     Their  efforts  have  been  in  vain.     Some  were 
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ingenuous  enough  to  own,  that  they  could  not  think  of  in* 
volving  this  distressed  nation  in  another  war  for  our  private 
concerns.  In  short,  our  rights  for  the  present  are  sacrificed 
to  national  convenience ;  and  I  must  confess  that,  although  I 
may  lose  five-and-twenty  thousand  pounds  hy  their  acquies- 
cence to  this  hreach  of  faith  in  the  Spaniards,  I  think  they 
are  in  the  right  to  temporize,  considering  the  critical  situation 
of  this  country,  convulsed  in  every  part  by  poison  infused  by 
anonymous,  wicked,  and  incendiary  writers.  Lord  Shelbume 
will  do  me  the  justice  to  own  that,  in  September  last,  I 
waited  upon  him  with  a  joint  memorial  from  the  admiral  Sir 
S.  Cornish  and  myself,  in  behalf  of  our  injured  companions. 
His  lordship  was  as  frank  upon  the  occasion  as  other  secre- 
taries had  been  before  him.  He  did  not  deceive  us  by  giving 
any  immediate  hopes  of  relief. 

Junius  would  basely  insinuate,  that  my  silence  may  have 
been  purchased  by  my  government,  by  my  blushing  ribband, 
by  my  regiment,  by  the  sale  of  that  regiment,  and  by  my  half- 
pay  as  an  Irish  colonel. 

His  Majesty  was  pleased  to  give  me  my  government  [Yar- 
mouth], for  my  services  at  Madras.  I  had  my  first  regiment 
in  1757.  Upon  my  return  from  Manilla,  his  Majesty,  by 
Liord  Egremont,  informed  me  that  I  should  have  the  first 
vacant  red  ribband,  as  a  reward  for  my  services  in  an  enter- 
prise which  I  had  planned  as  well  as  executed.  The  Duke 
of  Bedford  and  Mr.  Grenville  confirmed  those  assurances 
many  months  before  the  Spaniards  had  protested  the  ransom 
bills.  To  accommodate  Lord  Clive,  then  going  upon  a  most 
important  service  to  Bengal,  I  waived  my  claim  to  the  vacancy 
which  then  happened.  As  there  was  no  other  vacancy  until 
the  Duke  of  Grafton  and  Lord  Eockingham  were  joint  minis- 
ters, I  was  then  honoured  with  the  order ;  and  it  is  surely  no 
small  honour  to  me,  that  in  such  a  succession  of  ministers, 
they  were  all  pleased  to  think  that  I  had  deserved  it :  in  my 
favour  they  were  all  united.  Upon  the  reduction  of  the  79th 
regiment,  which  had  served  so  gloriously  in  the  East  Indies, 
his  Majesty,  unsolicited  by  me,  gave  me  the  16th  of  foot  as 
an  equivalent.  My  motives  for  retiring  afterwards  are  foreign 
to  the  purpose  ;  let  it  sufl&ce,  that  his  Majesty  was  pleased  to 
approve  of  them ;  they  are  such  as  no  man  can  think  inde- 
cent, who  knows  the  shocks  that  repeated  vicissitudes  of  heat 
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and  coM,  of  dangerous  tnd  sickly  climates,  will  give  to  the 
best  conBtitutions  in  a  prettj  long  course  of  service.  I  re- 
signed my  regiment  to  Colonel  Gisbome,  a  very  good  officer, 
£or  his  half-pay,  and  200Z.  Irish  annuity*;  so  that,  according 
to  Junius,  I  have  been  bribed  to  say  nothing  more  of  the 
Manilla  ransom,  and  sacrifice  those  brave  men  by  the  strange 
avarice  of  accepting  three  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  per  an- 
num, and  giving  up  ei^t  hundred  !  If  this  be  bribery,  it  is 
not  the  bribery  of  these  times.  As  to  my  flattery,  those  who 
know  me  will  judge  of  it.  By  the  asperity  of  Junius 's  style, 
I  cannot  indeed  cidl  him  a  flatterer,  unless  it  be  as  a  cynic  or 
a  mastiff;  if  he  wags  his  tail,  he  will  still  growl,  and  long  to 
bite.  The  public  will  now  judge  of  the  credit  that  ought  to 
be  given  to  Junins^s  writings,  from  the  fiedsities  that  he  has 
insinuated  with  respect  to  myself. 

WILLIAM  D&APEB. 


LETTER  V. 

TO   SIB  WILIJAH  DBAPEB,   KNIGFHT  OF  THE  BATH. 

S^^  FebnarySl,  1769. 

I  SHOULD  justly  be  suspected  of  acting  upon  motives  of  more 
than  common  enmity  to  Lord  Granby,  if  I  continued  to  give 
you  fresh  materials  or  ooeasion  for  writing  in  his  defence. 

*  The  letter,  as  it  appeared  Ib  the  Foblic  AdvertiMi:;  stated,  by  mistake, 
^'twelve  hundred  poiuids  Irtsb  aminitj ! "  auid  the  error  continued  to  be  propa- 
gated through  every  edition  of  Juniua'a  Letters,  without  a  single  exception. 
In  a  note  addressed  to  the  printer,  however,  and  published  in  the  same  news- 
paper, Feb.  22,  1769,  t3ie  mistake  is  noticed  and  corrected  as  Mows : — 
^  'Sir,  Feb.  19. 

I  beg  the  &yoiir  of  yon  to  oorrect  the  following  error  in  my  answer  to 
Jn&iua.    Instead  of  1200L  please  to  pat» '  and  200L  Irish  anniu<y«' 

'  I  am,  Sir, 

•  Yoora^,  &e., 

'W.  DBAPISE.' 
But  it  would  iecan  ^t  Jvadm  prefieaxed  the  error  to  the  conection,  fer 
in  the  editaoa  of  lag  kttan  revised  by  himsd^  the  error  in  the  amount  of  Sir 
William  Dsaper's  Iri^  amwi^  is  retained,  and  thenoe,  doubtless,  continued 
in  subsequent  impressions.  Bui  it  may  have  been  an  oversight,  as  in  the 
next  letter  Junius  nenliims  correctly  the  amount  of  Dtapei'B  Insh 
aamiuty. — Ed, 
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Individoals  wbo  hate,  and  the  public  who  despise,  him  haye 
read  yoar  letters,  Sir  William,  ^ith  infinitely  more  satis&c- 
tioQ  than  mine.  Unfortunately  for  him,  his  reputation,  like 
that  unhappy  country  to  which  you  refer  me  for  hia  last  mili- 
tary achievements,  has  suffered  more  by  his  friends  than  his 
enemies.  In  mercy  to  him,  let  us  drop  the  subject'!'.  For 
my  own  part,  I  willingly  leave  it  to  the  public  to  determine 
vrhether  your  vindication  of  your  friend  has  been  as  able  and 
judicious,  as  it  was  certainly  well  intended ;  and  you,  I  think, 
may  be  satisfied  with  the  warm  acknowledgments  he  already 
owes  you,  for  making  him  the  principal  figure  in  a  piece,  in 
which,  but  for  your  amicable  assistance,  he  might  have  passed 
without  particular  notice  or  distinction. 

In  justice  to  your  friends,  let  your  future  labours  be  con- 
fined to  the  care  of  your  own  reputation.  Your  declaration, 
that  you  are  happy  in  seeing  young  noblemen  eome  among  us^ 
is  liable  to  two  ol^ectione.  With  respect  to  Lord  Percy,  it 
means  nothing,  for  he  was  already  in  the  army.  He  was  aid- 
de-camp  to  the  king,  and  had  the  rank  of  colonel.  A  regi- 
ment, therefore,  could  not  make  him  a  more  military  man, 
though  it  made  him  richer,  and  probably  at  the  expense  of 
some  brave,  deserving,  friendless  officer.  The  other  concerns 
yourself!  After  selling  the  companions  of  your  victory  in  one 
instance,  and  after  selling  your  profession  in  the  other,  by 
what  authority  do  you  presume  to  call  yourself  a  soldier  ? 
The  plain  evidence  of  facts  is  superior  to  all  declarations. 
Before  you  were  appointed  to  the  16th  regiment,  your  com- 
plaints were  a  distress  to  government ;  from  that  moment 
you  were  silent.  The  conclusion  is  inevitable.  You  insinuate 
to  OS  that  your  ill  state  of  health  obliged  you  to  quit  the 
service.  The  retnrement  necessary  to  repair  a  broken  consti- 
tution would  have  been  as  good  a  reason  for  not  accepting  as 
for  resigning  the  command  of  a  regiment.  There  is  certainly 
an  error  of  the  press,  or  an  affected  obseority,  in  that  para- 
graph where  you  speak  of  your  bargain  with  Colonel  Gis- 
bome.  Instead  of  attempting  to  answer  what  I  really  do  not 
understand,  permit  me  to  expl^n  to  the  public  what  I  really 

*  (Tkii  is  oertaisly  lesnof «  Uad-lwairted  nan,  ind  papular  idol,  in  very 
knmUe  pligiit:  tfaat  Itftd  ^OBEkhj  enjoj«d  popnlftrity  in  his  daf,  aa  well  as 
Ike  kte  Dake  of  Yock,  aad  of  Um  Mme  kiiid,  may  be  iii£Brred  feom  the  &ct 
thai  kis  effigy  may  atiU  h»  aecasionaily  descried  an  the  sign-baards  of  aid 
country  inns. — ^Bn. 
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know.  In  exchange  for  your  regiment  you  accepted  of  a 
coloners  half-pay  (at  least  220Z.  a  year)  and  an  annuity  of 
2002.  for  your  own  and  Lady  Draper's  life  jointly.  And  is 
this  the  losing  hargain  which  you  would  represent  to  us,  as 
if  you  had  given  up  an  income  of  SOOL  a  year  for  3802.  ? 
Was  it  decent,  was  it  honourable,  in  a  man  who  pretends  to 
love  the  army,  and  calls  himself  a  soldier,  to  make  a  traffic  of 
the  royal  favour,  and  turn  the  highest  honour  of  an  active 
profession  into  a  sordid  provision  for  himself  and  his  family  ? 
It  were  unworthy  of  me  to  press  you  farther.  The  contempt 
with  which  the  whole  army  heard  of  the  manner  of  your 
retreat,  assures  me  that  as  your  conduct  was  not  justified  by 
precedent  it  will  never  be  thought  an  example  for  imitation. 

The  last  and  most  important  question  remains.  When 
you  receive  your  half-pay,  do  you,  or  do  you  not,  take  a  solemn 
oath,  or  sign  a  declaration  upon  honour,  to  the  following 
effect  ?  That  you  do  not  actually  liold  any  place  of  profit^ 
civil  or  military i  under  his  Majesty.  The  charge  which  this 
question  plainly  conveys  against  you,  is  of  so  shocking  a  com- 
plexion, that  I  sincerely  wish  you  may  be  able  to  answer  it 
well,  not  merely  for  the  colour  of  your  reputation,  but  for 
your  own  inward  peace  of  mind. 

JUfllUS.* 

P.S.  I  had  determined  to  leave  the  commander-in-chief  in 
the  quiet  enjoyment  of  his  friends  and  the  bottle ;  but  Titus 
deserves  an  answer,  and  shaM  have  a  complete  one. 

This  postscript)  thoiigli  accompanying  tlie  letter  which  appeared  in  the 
Pablic  Advertiser,  was  omitted  by  Junius  in  his  own  collected  edition. — Ed. 

*  Heron  is  in  raptures  on  the  felicities  of  Junius  in  this  brief  rejoinder. 
*'  Not  splendour  of  imagination,"  says  he,  "  but  keen  energy  of  sentiment, 
forcible  cogency  of  logic,  strong  propriety  of  application,  business-like  plainness, 
secretly  combined  with  all  the  labour  of  eloquence,  an  art  concealing  all  art, 
constitute  the  excellence  of  this  letter  of  Junius.  There  is  nothing  more 
masterly,  hardly  aught  equally  so,  in  the  invectives  of  Cicero  against  Antony, 
Catiline,  or  Yerres.  Compare  the  style  of  this  letter  with  tlmt  of  Johnson, 
in  his  pamphlet  on  the  subject  of  Falkland's  Islands ;  that  of  Gibbon,  in  his 
answer  to  Davis ;  or  that  of  James  Macpherson,  in  his  &mous  pamphlet,  inti- 
tuled "  A  Short  History  of  the  Opposition  ;'*  and  you  shall  perceive  how  much 
Junius  here  excels  these  great  writers,  by  combining  with  happier  skill  than 
they  the  natural  tone  and  manner  of  real  business,  with  the  ornaments  of 
eloquence,  and  the  artifices  of  rhetoric."  The  writhings  of  Sir  William  will  be 
seen,  if  not  felt,  in  the  subjoined  reply  :  he  has  obviously  become  more  cau- 
tious in  his  dealings  with  his  unknown  tormentor,  but  the  last  sentence 
shows  how  bitterly  he  feels  the  scarification  he  has  undergone. — Ed. 
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LETTER  VI. 

TO   THE   PBINTEB  OF  THE   PUBLIC   ADYEBTISEB. 

Sib,  Februaiy  27, 1769. 

I  HAVE  a  very  short  answer  for  Junius's  important  question : 
I  do  not  either  take  an  oath,  or  declare  upon  honour,  that  I 
have  no  place  of  profit,  civU  or  military,  when  I  receive  the 
half-pay  as  an  Irish  colonel.  My  most  gracious  sovereign 
gives  it  me  as  a  pension  ;  he  was  pleased  to  think  I  deserved 
it.  The  annuity  of  2002.  Irish,  and  the  equivalent  for  the 
half-pay,  together  produce  no  more  than  380/.  per  annum, 
clear  of  fees  and  perquisites  of  office.  I  receive  167Z.  from 
my  government  of  Yarmouth.  Total  547/.  per  amium.  My 
conscience  is  much  at  ease  in  these  particulars ;  my  friends 
need  not  hlush  for  me. 

Junius  makes  much  and  frequent  use  of  interrogations: 
they  are  arms  that  may  he  easily  turned  against  himself.  I 
could,  hy  malicious  interrogations,  disturh  the  peace  of  the 
most  virtuous  man  in  the  kingdom ;  I  could  take  the  deca- 
logue, and  say  to  one  man.  Did  you  never  steal  ?  To  the 
next.  Did  you  never  commit  murder?  And  to  Junius  him- 
self, who  is  putting  my  life  and  conduct  to  the  rack,  Did  you 
never  bear  false  witness  against  thy  neighbour?  Junius  must 
easily  see  that,  unless  he  affirms  the  contrary  in  his  real 
name,  some  people  who  may  be  as  ignorant  of  him  as  I  am, 
will  be  apt  to  suspect  him  of  having  deviated  a  little  from  the 
truth :  therefore  let  Junius  ask  no  more  questions.  You  bite 
against  a  file  :  cease,  viper. 

W.  D. 


,  LETTER  VII. 

TO  SIB  WILLIAM  DBAPEB,   KNIGHT  OF  THE  BATH  *. 

Snt,  Harck  8, 1769. 

An  academical  education  has  given  you  an  unlimited  command 
over  the  most  beautiful  figures  of  speech.    Masks,  hatchets, 

*  Mr.  Heron  esteemi  this  letter  the  To  Tiimnphe  of  Janioi,  in  re 
to  tbe  general  remit  of  hif  newspaper  correspondenee  with  Sir  W^ 
VOL.  I.  K 
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racks,  and  vipers  dance  tbrough  Tour  letters  in  all  the  mazes 
of  metaphorical  confusion.  These  are  the  gloomy  companions 
of  a  distorhed  imagination;  the  melancholy  madness  of  poetry, 
"without  the  inspiration.  I  will  not  contend  with  you  in  point 
of  composition.  You  are  a  scholar,  Sir  William,  and,  if  I  am 
truly  informed,  you  write  Latin  with  almost  as  much  purity 
as  English.  Suffer  me  then,  for  I  am  a  ^lain  unlettered 
man,  to  continue  that  style  of  interrogation,  which  suits  my 
capacity,  and  to  "which,  considering  the  readiness  of  your 
answers,  you  ought  to  have  no  objection.  Even  Mr.  Bingley* 
promises  to  answer,  if  put  to  the  torture. 

l>o  you  then  really  think  that,  if  I  were  to  ask  a  most 
virtuous  man  whether  he  ever  committed  theft,  or  murder,  it 
would  disturb  his  peace  of  mind?  Such  a  question  might 
perhaps  discompose  the  gravity  of  his  muscles,  but  I  believe 
it  would  little  affect  the  tranquillity  of  his  conscience.  Ex- 
amine your  own  breast.  Sir  William,  and  you  will  discover 
that  reproaches  and  inquiries  have  no  power  to  afiBict  either 
the  man  of  unblemished  integrity,  or  the  abandoned  profli- 
gate.    It  is  the  middle  compound  character  which  alone  is 

Diaper.  The  concluding  paragrapli  bids  adieu  in  a  mitigated  tone,  but  still 
in  the  style  of  a  man  who  looked  down  from  an  infinite  distance  upon  his 
antagonist  prostrate  at  hie  feet,  and  assumed  the  authority  of  a  conqueror,  in 
insultrng  at  once  the  courage,  the  honour,  and  the  prudeaee,  of  him  whom 
he  had  bsoug^t  thus  low.  It  must  be  owned  that,  as  Sir  William  Draper's 
open  interposition  in  the  controversy  with  Junius  was  spontaneous,  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  under  which  he  was  to  contend,  Junius  cannot 
be,  in  candour  blamed,  as  having  dealt  unfairly  by  him.  Yet  one  would 
rather  recommend  these  letters  to  Sir  William  Draper  as  a  model  of  contro- 
versial address,  of  argumentative  closeness,  of  skill  to  confound  the  under* 
standing,  by  harassing  the  passions,  than  as  examples  of  noble  liberality  and 
can(*our. — En. 

*  This  man,  being  committed  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  for  a  con- 
tempt, voluntarily  made  oath,  that  he  would  never  answer  interrogatories^ 
unless  he  should  be  put  to  the  torture. — ^Jnians. 

Dingley  was  by  trade  a  printer,  and  in  the  character  here  referred  to,  a 
witness  for  the  crown  in  a  cause  between  government  and  Wilkes.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  say  for  what  purpose  thi^  man  was  subpoenaed  on  either  side,  for  his 
obstinacy  was  so  extreme,  that  he  could  not  be  induced  to  answer  the  inter- 
zogatories  addressed  to  him  on  the  part  either  of  the  plaintiff  or  defendant. 
It  was  on  this  account  he  was  committed  to  the  King's  Bench  Prison,  where 
be  eontinued  as  refractocy  as  in  the  King's  Bench  Court :  he  was  at  length 
discharged,  on  the  motion  of  the  Attomey-Gfeneral,  without  any  submission 
on  his  own  port,  from  themeBe  idea  that  he  had  suffend.  severely  <  enough  ^for 
his:  contumacy; 
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valnerable:  the  man,  who,  without  finuness  enough  to  avoid 
a  dishonotcmble  action,  has  feeling  enough  to  be  ashamed  of  it. 

I  thank  you  for  your  hint  of  the  decalogue,  and  shall  take 
an  opportunity  of  applying  it  to  some  of  your  most  virtuous 
Mends  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

Yon  seem  to  have  dropped  the  affair  of  your  regiment;  /o 
let  it  rest.  When  you  are  appointed  to  another,  I  dare  say 
you  will  not  sell  it  either  for  a  gross  sum,  or  for  an  annuity 
upon  lives. 

I  am  truly  glad  (for  really.  Sir  WiUiam,  I  am  not  your 
enemy,  nor  did  I  begin  this  contest  with  you,)  that  you  have 
been  able  to  clear  yourself  of  a  crime,  though  at  the  expense 
of  the  highest  indiscretion.  You  say  that  your  half-pay  was 
given  you  by  way  of  pension.  I  will  not  dwell  upon  the 
singularity  of  uniting  in  your  own  person  two  sorts  of  provi- 
sion, which  in  their  own  nature,  and  in  all  military  and  parlia- 
mentary views,  are  incompatible;  but  I  call  upon  you  to  justify 
that  declaration  wherein  you  charge  your  sovereign  with 
having  done  an  act  in  your  favour,  notoriously  against  lawi 
The  half  pay,  both  in  Ireland  and  England,  is  appropriated 
by  Parliament ;  and  if  it  he  given  to  persons  who,  like  you, 
are  legally  incapable  of  holding  it,  it  is  a  breach  of  law.  If 
would  have  been  more  decent  in  you  to  have  called  this  dis- 
honourable transaction  by  its  true  name — a  job  to  accommodate 
two  persons,  by  particidar  interest  and  management  at  the 
Castle.  What  sense  must  Government  have  had  of  your 
services,  when  the  rewards  they  have  given  you  are  only  a 
disgrace  to  you ! 

And  now.  Sir  William,  I  shall  take  my  leave  of  you  for 
ever.  Motives  very  different  from  any  apprehension  of  your 
resentment,  make  it  impossible  you  should  ever  know  me. 
In  truth,  you  have  some  reason  to  hold  yourself  mdebted  to 
me.  From  the  lessons  I  have  given  you,  you  may  collect  a 
profitable  instruction  for  yout  future  life.  They  will  either 
teach  you  so  to  regulate  your  conduct  as  to  be  able  to  set 
tiie  most  malicious  inquiries  at  defiance ;  or,  if  that  be  a  lost 
hope,  they  will  teach  you  prudence  enough  not  to  attract  the 
public  attention  to  a  character  which  will  only  pass  without 
censure  when  it  passes  without  observation. 

JITNIUS. 
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It  has  been  said,  and  I  believe  ^truly,  that  it  was  signified  to  Sir  William 
Draper,  as  the  request  of  Lord  Granby,  that  he  should  desist  from  writing  in 
)uB  Lordship's  defence.  Sir  William  Draper  certainly  drew  Junius  forward 
to  say  more  of  Lord  Granb/s  character  than  he  originally  intended.  He  was 
deduced  to  the  dilemma  of  either  being  totally  silenced,  or  of  supporting  his 
first  letter.  Whether  Sir  William  had  a  right  to  reduce  him  to  this  dilemma, 
or^  to  call  upon  him  for  his  name,  after  a  voluntary  attack  on  his  side,  are 
■questions  submitted  to  the  candour  of  the  public  The  death  of  Lord  Granby 
was  lamented  by  Junius.  He  undoubtedly  owed  some  compensations  to  the 
public,  and  seemed  determined  to  acquit  himself  of  them.  In  private  life, 
he  was  unquestionably  that  good  man  who,  for  the  interest  of  his  country, 
t)ught  to  have  been  a  great  one.  Bonum  virum  fadU  dixeris; — magnum, 
liberUer.  I  speak  of  him  now  without  partiality; — I  never  spoke  of  him 
with  resentment  His  mistakes  in  public  conduct  did  not  arise  either  from 
want  of  sentiment,  or  want  of  judgment,  but  in  general  from  the  difficulty  of 
saying  no  to  the  bad  people  who  surrounded  him. 

As  for  the  rest,  the  friends  of  Lord  Granby  should  remember,  that  he  him- 
self thought  propter  to  condemn,  retract,  and  disavow,  by  a  most  solemn  de- 
claration in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  very  system  of  political  conduct 
which  Junius  had  held  forth  to  the  disapprobation  of  the  public. — Jimins. 

The  politics  of  Sir  William  Draper  were  certainly  not  violent,  and  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  rather  a  private  friend  of  the  Marquis's  than  a  partisan  on 
either  side  of  the  question.  The  following  letter,  published  by  him  in  the 
Public  Advertiser,  in  the  very  midst  of  his  dispute  with  Junius,  is  highly 
creditable  to  his  liberality,  and  sufficiently  proves  the  truth  of  the  assertion 
of  Junius,  that  he  could  not  be,  at  least  upon  political  principles.  Sir  Wil- 
liam's enemy. 

TO  THE  PBIKTSR. 

Sir,  Clifton,  Fd^ruary  6,  1769. 

If  the  voice  of  a  well-meaning  individual  could  be  heaid  amidst  the  clamour, 
fury,  and  madness  of  the  times,  would  it  appear  too  rash  and  presumptuous 
to  propose  to  the  public,  that  an  act  of  indemnity  and  oblivion  may  be  made 
for  all  past  transactions  and  o£fences,  as  well  with  respect  to  Mr.  Wilkes  as 
to  our  colonies  1 .  Such  salutary  expedients  have  been  embraced  by  the  ^sest 
of  nations ;  such  expedients  have  been  made  use  of  by  our  own,  when  the 
public  confusion  had  arrived  to  some  very  dangerous  and  alarming  crisis;  and 
I  believe  it  needs  not  the  gift  of  prophecy  to  foretell  that  some  such  crisis  is 
now  approaching.  Perhaps  it  will  be  more, wise  and  praiseworthy  to  make 
such  an  act  immediately,  in  order  to  prevent  the  possibility  (not  to  say  the 
probability)  of  an  insurrection  at  home  and  in  our  dependencies  abroad,  than 
it  will  be  to  be  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  one  after  the  mischief  has  been 
done,  and  the  kingdom  has  groaned  under  all  the  miseries  that  avarice,  am- 
bition, hypocrisy,  and  madness,  could  inflict  upon  it  An  act  of  grace,  in- 
demnity, and  oblivion,  was  passed  at  the  restoration  of  King  Charles  the 
Second ;  but  I  will  venture  to  say  that  had  such  an  act  been  seasonably 
passed  in  the  reign  of  his  unhappy  &ther,  the  civil  war  had  been  prevented, 
and  no  restoration  had  been  necessary.  Is  it  too  late  to  recall  all  the  mes- 
sengers and  edicts  of  wrath  ?  Cannot  the  money  that  is  now  wasted  in  end- 
less and  mutual  prosecutions,  and  in  stopping  the  mouth  of  one  person,  and 
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opening  that  of  another,  be  better  employed  in  erecting  a  temple  to  Concord  1 
Let  lb.  Wilkes  lay  the  first  stone,  and  such  a  stone  as  I  hope  the  buildera 
will  not  refuse.  May  this  parliament,  to  use  Lord  Clarendon's  expression, 
be  called  *'  The  healing  parliament  1 "  Hay  our  foul  wounds  be  cleansed 
and  then  closed  1  The  English  have  been  as  famous  for  good-nature  as  for 
Talour — let  it  be  not  said  that  such  qualities  are  degenerated  into  savago 
ferocity.  If  any  of  my  friends  in  either  house  of  legislature  shall  condescend 
to  listen  to  and  improve  these  hints,  I  shall  think  that  I  have  not  lived 
in  vain. 

WILLIAM  PBAPEB. 

Sir  William,  in  return,  if  he  ever  had  any  personal  enmity  against  Junius, 
appears  to  have  relinquished  it  completely  a  short  time  after  the  contest,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  following  anecdote  given  by  Mr.  Campbell  in  his  Life 
of  Hugh  Boyd,  p.  185. 

"Some  months  after  the  Letters  of  Junius  were  published  collectively, 
Boyd  met  Sir  William  Draper  at  the  tennis  court,  where  their  acquaint- 
ance was  originally  formed  in  the  year  1769,  and  where  (being  both  great 
tennis  players)  they  used  often  to  meet;  the  conversaticn  turning  upon 
Junius,  Sir  William  observed,  "  That  though  Junius  had  treated  him  with 
extreme  severity,  he  now  looked  upon  hun  as  a  very  honest  fellow;  that  he 
freely  forgave  him  for  the  bitterness  of  his  censures,  and  that  there  was  na 
man  with  whom  he  would  more  gladly  drink  a  bottle  of  old  Burgundy.** 

Sir  W.  Draper,  as  for  as  Lord  Granby  was  implicated,'  dropped  the  sub- 
ject, though  he  subsequently  wrote  the  folloviring  letter  in  defence  of  his  own 
conduct,  in  which  he  again  calls  upon  Junius  to  avow  himself. 

TO  THB  PRINTER  OF  THE  PUBUO  ADVERTISER. 

SiB,  Clifton,  April  24, 1769. 

A  GEHTLEMAN  who  signed  himself  An  Half-pay  Subaltern,  has  called  upon, 
me  to  stand  forth  in  the  behalf  of  the  much  distressed  officers  now  upon 
half-pay.  He  was  pleased  to  say,  that  I  have  an  efiectual  method  of  being 
really  serviceable  to  the  officers  of  my  reduced  regiment.  I  should  have 
been  happy  in  receiving,  by  a  private  letter,  that  gentleman's  idea  of  relief 
for  them ;  could  have  wished  he  had  made  use  of  a  more  agreeable  mode  of 
application  than  a  public  newspaper,  as,  unluckily,  these  ill-zea^oned  provo- 
catives are  more  apt  to  disgust  than  quicken  the  desire  of  doing  good,  espe- 
cially when  they  are  accompanied  by  invidious  reflections,  both  rush  and  ill- 
founded  ;  at  present  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  find  out  by  what  means  a  person 
out  of  parliament,  who  has  long  retired  from  the  ffreai  world,  and  who,  of 
course,  has  but  very  little  influence  or  interest,  can  be  of  much  use  to  those 
gallant  and  distressed  gentlemen,  to  many  of  whom  I  have  the  greatest  obli* 
gations,  of  which  I  have,  upon  all  occasions,  made  the  most  public  and  grate* 
fnl  acknowledgments ;  nor  was  there  the  smallest  necessity  to  wake  me  in 
this  loud  manner  to  a  remembrancJe  of  their  important  services,  although 
the  writer  has  been  pleased  to  charge  me  with  forge{fulne»s — a  most  Iteavy 
imputation,  as  it  implies  ingratitude  towards  those  by  whom  I  have  been  so 
essentially  assisted,  and  to  whom  I  am  so  much  indebted  for  my  good  for* 
tuTU,  which,  however,  is  not  so  great  as  the  gentleman  imagines  :  he  himself 
forgets  that  the  Spaniards  have  also  forgot  to  pay  the  ransom.     If  he  could 
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quicken  tbeir  memory,  hiitead  of  mine,  the  offioen  would  be  mote  Qb%ed 
to  him.  .  * 

Thdr  brsveiy  has  given  me  a  competency,  a  g(Mei§^  fMdi^erity,  but  not 
much  affluence  or  luxury,  which  is  a  stnmger  to  mj  houfe  as  well  as  to  my 
thoughts ;  and  I  hen  moat  solemnly  declare  (notwithstanding  the/oibe  €»•«*• 
UoM  of  a  Junius,  who  has  told  the  world  that  I  had  gold  the  partnen  of  my 
victory,  and  then  graveUf  asked  me  if.  I  were  not  guilty  of  peijury)  that  my 
income  is  now  less  than  when  I  first  went  to  Manilla.  It  is  true  that  its 
being  so  is  by  my  own  choice :  I  am  voluntarily  upon  an  equivalent  for  half- 
pay  ;  and  ah^ongh  I  would  most  willingly  stand  forth  in  the  service  of  my 
king  and  country,  should  the  necessity  of  the  times  demand  my  poor  assist* 
ance,  yet  I  would  not  again  accept  of  any  regiment  whatsoever,  or  interfere 
with  the  pretensions  of  those  officers  whose  good  fortune  has  been  less  than 
their  merits ;  and  I  here  most  solemnly  declare,  that  I  never  received  ^ther 
from  the  East  India  Company,  or  from  the  Spaniards,  directly  or  indirectly, 
ftny  jtresent  or  ffratiJioaMon  or  any  circumstance  of  emolument  whatsoever,  to 
the  amount  of  five  shillings,  during  the  whole  course  of  the  expedition,  or 
afterwards,  my  legal  prize-money  excepted.  The  Spaniards  knew  that  I  re- 
fused the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  pounds  offered  me  by  the  Archbishop,  to  miti' 
gate  the  terms  of  the  ransom,  and  to  reduce  it  to  half  a  million,  instead  of  a 
tpJioh  one,  so  that  had  I  been  disposed  to  have  hasdy  sold  the  partners  of  my 
victory,  avarice  herself  could  not  have  wished  for  a  richer  opportunity. 

The  many  bas*  insinuations  that  have  been  of  late  thrown  out  to  my  dis- 
advantage in  the  public  papers,  oblige  me  to  have  recourse  to  the  same  chan- 
nel for  my  vindication,  and  flatter  myself  that  the  public  will  be  candid 
enough  not  to  impute  it  to  arrogance,  vanity,  or  the  impertinence  of  egotism; 
and  hope  that  as  much  credit  will  be  given  to  the  assertions  of  a  man  who  is 
ready  to  seal  his  testimony  with  his  blood,  as  to  a  writer,  who,  when  re- 
peatedly called  upon  to  avow  himself,  and  personally  maintain  his  accusation. 
Still  skulks  in  the  dark,  or  in  the  mean  subterfuge  of  a  mask. 

W.  D. 


LETTEK  VIII. 

TO  HIS   GBAGE   THE   DUKE   OF   GRAFTON. 

Whbk  Junius  closed  his  correspondence  with  Sir  William  Draper,  he  woi 
impatient  to  aim  at  a  nobler  quarry.  The  Duke  of  Grafton  was  now  princi- 
pal minister,  or  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  He  stood  at  the  head  of  those 
whom  this  writer  wished  to  frighten  from  the  helm  of  afiUirs.  But  for  the 
interposition  of  Sir  William  Draper,  and  the  discussion  of  the  character  of 
Xord  Granby,  the  duke  would  probably  have  been  angled  out  the  first  for 
«  particular  attack.  Although  writing  these  letters,  evidently,  upon  a  pre- 
conceived and  regular  phin,  yet  Junius  had  so  settled  this  plan  with  himself 
that  he  could  seize,  towards  its  accomplishment  in  any  part,  whatever  new 
events  should  rise  upon  the  public  notice  while  he  was  proceeding  in  the 
series  of  his  epistolary  invectives.  He,  in  this  letter,  took  occasion  to  open 
his  attack  on  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  by  joining  in  the  outcry  of  popular  re- 
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•entmenty  on  accesnt  of  a  pardon  gnmted  to  a  cbairman  wbo  had  been  con- 
^ninecl  for  uurdeiv  and  whom  the  popnfaioe  o£  London  wkhed  rather  to  hvn 
seen  banged.  Xhe  eircumstanoea  of  the  earn  a»  worthy  of  being  here  mono 
tioned  Bomewbat  in.detaU. 

The  Rsignation  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Temple,  upon  the  rejection  of  the 
fonner*8  advice  to  declare  war  against  Spain,  was,  perhaps,  fully  justified  by 
the  information  and  the  Tiews  on  which  that  advice  was  founded.  But  the 
jsesignation  of  thow  miniaten  was  maide  the  signal  for  raising  the  outrageous 
damour  of  unpopularity  against  the  goyerament  of  the  soyereign,  whose  coun- 
cils they  had  forsaken.  When  the  Puke  of  Newcastle^,  and  his  dependants^ 
Ht  length  reluctant^  foUowed  their  example,  a  new  agency  was  added  to  in* 
eraase  the  bluster  of  the  storm.  The  populace  of  London  and  Westminster 
would  not,  of  themselyei^  have  easily  become  prompt  to  seditious  tumults, 
against  the  sway  of  a  young  monarch  of  an  interesting  petsrai,  and  the  fairest 
private  character.  But  the  discontented  great  openly  encouraged,  to  a  certain 
length,  tibe  murmurs  and  tumults  of  the  people ;  and  what  they  themselves  would 
not  openly  do  to  provoke  those  tumults  and  munuurs,  that  they  contrived  to 
have  done  more  secretly  by  busy  agitators,  and  anonymous  writings.  The 
^orth  Briton,  the  work  of  John  Wilkes,  assisted  by  CharlesX]!hurchiil  and  Lord 
^Temple,  was  admirably  addressed  to  every  popular  prejudice  and  paauon, 
and  contibuted,  therefore,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  to  inflame  both  high 
and  low,  especially  about  the  metropolian  with  mingled  rage  and  contempt 
against  the  government.  When  the  &mous  Forty-iifth  number  of  that  paper 
iqipeared,  the  ministry  thought  they  saw  the  occasion  which  they  desired  to 
have  arrived.  They  be^gan  their  proceedings  against  its  author  by  a  measure 
which,  though  ite  use  had  been  exemplified  by  the  Whigs  at  the  height  of 
their  power,  was  a  violation  of  the  fundamental  laws  €£  the  constitution. 
This  measure  was  the  issuing  of  a  general  warrant,  in  the  trial  of  the 
validity  of  which  the  courts  of  law  gave  the  triumph  to  Wilkes.  Nothing 
animates  vulgar  ferocity  and  turbulence  more  than  success.  The  government 
became,  therefore,  doubly  unpopular,  after  the  courts  of  law  had,  in  one  in- 
stance, declared  against  it.  The  Whigs  in  opposition  saw  with  joy  the  un« 
popularity  of  the  mmistry,  for  they  naturally  believed  that  a  young  king, 
desirous  of  the  love  of  his  people,  and  perscmally  deserving  it,  would  not 
isil  to  dismiss  his  present  ministers  and  fiivourites,  if  he  should  be  once  con- 
Tinoed  that  they,  and  they  alone,  made  him  odious  to  his  subjects.  Wilkes's 
hnpmdenoe  soon  reversed  his  triumph.  He  was  expelled  the  House  of  Com- 
monsi,  and  prosecuted  to  outlawry  before  a  court  of  justice.  Yet  the  popular 
fosment  did  net  subside,  nor  could  the  tumultuous  spirit  of  the  people  be 
easily  reduced  under  the  proper  restraints.  There  had  been  irregularities  in 
the  renewed  proceedings  against  the  author  of  the  i^ortA  Britmi,  which, 
arising  from  nothing  but  impmdrace  and  want  of  address  in  the  ministers, 
were  by  the  art  of  opposition  represented  to  the  people  as  indications  of  a 
settled  design  to  overthrow  the  national  liberties.  By  various  acts,  almost 
sdl  the  Whigs  in  the  opposition,  directly  or  indirectly,  engaged  never  to  take 
a  part  in  the  administration,  without  procuring  a  reversid  of  what  had  been 
dcme  against  Wilkes«  and  without  compensating  him  for  his  sufierings  in 
what  was  esteemed  to  be  a  public  cause.  On  the  other  band,  for  a  while, 
no  party  weald  be  admitted  into  administration,  without  embracing  the  prin- 
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ciples  and  the  consequences  of  the  prosecution  of  Wilkes.  The  Marquis 
of  Rockingham's  administration  of  1765  were  reduced  to  the  humiliation  of 
pensioning  Wilkes  abroad,  that  thej  might  not  lose,  by  his  return  upon  them, 
either  the  king  or  people.  When  the  Duke  of  Grafton  rose  into  greater  au- 
thority, under  the  ministry  of  Lord  Chatham,  he  taught  Iiis  friend  Wilkes  to 
expect,  from  his  good  offices,  all  that  either  Wilkes  himself  or  the  public 
could  demand  in  his  favour.  Wilkes  returned,  submitted  himself  to  the  laws 
of  his  coantry,  had  his  outlawry  annulled,  and  was  condemned  to  suffer 
punishment  under  the  effect  of  his  former  prosecution.  The  Duke  of  Grafton 
could  not  fulfil  what  he  had  promised,  yet  the  vigilance  and  the  energies  of 
government  were  somehow  unaccountably  relaxed  in  favour  of  the  daring 
agitator.  The  people  were  glad  to  see  him  brave  the  government  and  the 
parliajnent  to  the  teeth.  They  espoused  his  cause  with  eagerness  infinitely 
greater  than  they  had  before  discovered  towards  him.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
populace  of  London  and  Middlesex  were  the  pl^  of  ancient  Rome,  and 
Wilkes  a  tribune.  Even  while  he  was  an  outlaw  they  would  choose  him  at 
the  general  election,  to  represent  the  county  of  Middlesex  in  parliament. 
The  rival  candidates,  whom  government  &voured,  had  a  hired  mob  to  con- 
tend with  the  mob  of  Wilkes's  partisans.  In  a  fray  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Clarke  was  killed  by  persons  belonging  to  that  which  was  called  the  Mred 
mob  of  ike  court  Those  persons  were  brought  to  trial.  In  the  exaspera- 
tion of  the  people  against  the  court,  M'Quirk  was  found  guilty  by  the  jury. 
The  crown  might  have  freely  pardoned  him,  without  publicly  assigning  any 
reason  for  this  act  of  mercy.  But  administration  was,  at  this  time,  so  timid 
and  feeble,  in  consequence  of  its  former  irregularities  in  the  exercise  of  power, 
that  even  pardon  to  a  condemned  criminal  might  not  be  granted  without 
rendering  an  account  to  the  people.  By  the  advice  of  Lord  Camden,  at  that 
time  Lord  Chancellor,  witnesses  were  again  examined  concerning  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  Clarke's  death.  It  was  rendered  probable  that  the  jury  who 
found  M'Quirk  guilty  might  have  been  hastily  mistaken.  M 'Quirk  was  par- 
doned. The  reasons  for  the  pardon  were  made  public,  perhaps  not  more  to 
justify  the  sovereign,  than  to  throw  out  an  insinuation  of  partiality  in  the  jury. 
The  clamour  of  the  public  was  raised  high  against  this  act  of  mercy.  Junius 
marked  their  humour,  and  would  not  miss  so  fair  an  occasion  of  becoming 
the  apologist  of  their  prejudices,  and  of  inflaming  their  passions,  in  order  the 
more  effectually  to  promote  his  own  primary  views.  The  contest  between 
the  ministry  and  the  people  of  the  metropolis  was  on  this  occasion  the  fiercer, 
because  while  the  people  complained,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  government 
was  disposed  to  support  and  strengthen  itself  by  infiractions  of  the  law,  and 
an  irregular  exercise  of  the  prerogative,  the  friends  of  government,  on  the 
other  hand,  alleged  that  juries  were  eager  to  acquit  every  person  tried  before 
them,  however  strong  the  evidence  against  him,  if  it  were  a  public  crime  of 
which  he  was  accused,  and  that  crime  some  attempt  to  thwart  and  embarrass 
the  executive  power. 

In  this  letter  Junius  introduces  his  animadversions  on  the  pardon  to 
M'Quirk,  with  accusing  the  Duke  of  Grafton  of  making  his  sovereign  odious 
to  the  English  nation,  by  exhibiting  him,  contrary  to  the  design  of  the  Eng- 
lish constitution,  as  the  author  rather  of  acts  of  unpopular  severity  than  of 
such  as  could  be  alone  adopted  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  people,  and  by 
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making  the  exercige  even  of  the  royal  prerogative  of  mercy  to  individiial$, 
appear  to  be  sullen  cruelty  to  the  public  at  large.  These  insinuations  were 
intended  both  to  reach  the  sovereign  himself,  in  the  estimation  of  the  public, 
and  to  excite,  if  the  letter  should  &11  into  their  hands,  mutual  suspicions  in 
the  minds  of  the  king  and  of  his  minister. 

Junius  next  enters  directly  upon  the  subject  which  his  letter  was  meant 
to  discuss.  He  suggests  that  government  had  employed  every  possible  ex- 
ertion of  undue  influence  to  save  M'Quirk  at  his  trial  He  affirms  that, 
when  his  guilt  had  appeared  too  flagrant  and  too  notorious  to  be  by  any  arts 
saved  from  the  justice  of  an  English  jury,  then,  with  singular  wickedness 
and  folly,  had  the  minister  advised  his  sovereign  to  insult  that  jury,  and  en* 
courage  seditious  riots,  by  pardoning,  upon  frivolous  pretexts,  a  criminal 
whose  profligacy  mercy  could  not  be  expected  to  reclaim,  and  whose  punish- 
ment would  have  been  a  highly  salutary  example,  to  command  due  respect 
for  the  king's  peace,  and  due  reverence  for  the  laws. 

He  insinuates,  as  was  then  very  industriously  alleged  by  the  demagogues 
and  agitators  of  the  opposition,  that  the  ministers  w^re  not  unwilling  to  en- 
courage riots,  and  every  species  of  tumultuous  licence,  in  order  to  procure  a 
pretence  for  superseding  ike  legal  frinctions  of  the  civil  magistracy,  by  the 
ordinary  employment  of  a  military  force  to  keep  the  peace.  He  next  ex- 
amines the  reasons  alleged  for  the  pardon  of  M'Quirk,  and  pronounces  them 
absurdly  frivolous.  In  the  close  of  his  letter  he  makes  an  eloquent  transition 
to  the  case  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  by  which  the  minds  of  the  public  had  been 
deeply  interested,  and  violently  agitated.  He  strives  to  make  the  unpopular 
pardon  to  M'Quirk  still  more  odious,  by  contrasting  it  with  the  obstinacy 
with  which  Government  denied  the  only  pardon  which  the  people  were 
greatly  solicitous  to  obtain,  and  concludes  with  a  fiei'ce  accusation  of  the 
Duke's  private  morals  and  public  conduct. — Ed. 

My  Lord,  March  18, 1769. 

Before  you  were  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs,  it  had  been  a 
maxim  of  the  English  Government,  not  unwillingly  admitted 
by  the  people,  that  every  ungracious  or  severe  exertion  of  the 
prerogative  should  be  placed  to  the  account  of  the  minister; 
but  that  whenever  an  act  of  grace  or  benevolence  was  to  be 
performed,  the  whole  merit  of  it  should  be  attributed  to  the 
Sovereign  himself*.  It  was  a  wise  doctrine,  my  Jord,  and 
equally  advantageous  to  the  king  and  to  his  subjects ;  for  while 
it  preserved  that  suspicious  attention  with  which  the  people 
ought  always  to  examine  the  conduct  of  ministers,  it  tended 
at  the  same  time  rather  to  increase  than  to  diminish  their 
attachment  to  the  person  of  their  Sovereign.  If  there  be  not 
a  fatality  attending  every  measure  you  are  concerned  in,  by 
what  treachery  or  by  what  excess  of  folly  has  it  happened, 

*  Les  rois  ne  se  sent  r6serv6  que  les  graces.  lis  renvoient  les  condamna- 
tions  vers  leur  officiers.    Jfoutef^m.— -Junius. 
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tiiat  those  ungracious  acts  which  have  distingaished  yoor 
administration,  and  which  I  doubt  not  were  entirely  your  own, 
should  carry  with  them  a  strong  appearance  of  personal 
interest,  and  even  of  personal  enmity,  in  a  quarter  whero  no 
such  interest  or  enmity  can  be  supposed  to  exist  without  the 
h^hest  injustice  and  the  highest  dishonour?  On  the  other 
hand,  by  what  judicious  management  have  you  contrived  it 
that  the  only  act  of  mercy  to  which  you  ever  advised  your 
Sovereign,  far  from  adding  to  the  lustre  of  a  character  truly- 
gracious  and  benevolent,  should  be  received  with  universal 
disapprobation  and  disgust?  I  shall  consider  it  as  a  minis- 
terial measure,  because  it  is  an  odious  one,  and  as  your  mea- 
sure, my  Lord  Duke,  because  you  are  the  minister. 

As  long  as  the  trial  of  this  chairman  was  depending,  it  was 
natural  enough  that  Government  should  give  him  efveiy  pos- 
sible encouragement  and  support.  The  honourable  service  for 
which  he  was  hired,  and  the  spirit  with  which  he  performed  it, 
made  common  cause  between  your  Grace  and  him.  The  minister 
who  by  secret  corruption  invades  the  freedom  of  elections,  and 
the  ruflfian  who  by  open  violence  destroys  that  freedom,  are 
embarked  in  the  same  bottom.  They  have  the  same  interests, 
and  mutually  feel  for  each  other.  To  do  justice  to  your 
Grace's  humanity,  you  felt  for  M*Quirk  as  you  ought  to  do, 
and  if  you  had  been  contented  to  assist  him  indirectly,  with- 
out a  notorious  denial  of  justice,  or  openly  insulting  the  sense 
of  the  nation,  you  might  have  satisfied  every  duty  of  political 
friendship,  without  committing  the  honour  of  your  Sovereign, 
or  hazarding  the  reputation  of  his  government.  But  when 
this  unhappy  man  had  been  solemnly  tried,  convicted  and 
condemned ; — when  it  appeared  that  he  had  been  frequently 
employed  in  the  same  services,  and  that  no  excuse  for  him 
could  be  drawn  either  from  the  innocence  of  his  former  life, 
or  the  simplicity  of  his  character,  was  it  not  hazarding  too 
much  to  interpose  the  stxength  of  the  prerogative  between 
this  felon  and  the  justice  of  his  country "i^?    You  ought  to 

*  WhdtehttUf  March  11, 1769.  His  Majesty  bas  been  graciously  pleased 
to  extend  his  royal  mercy  to  Edward  M'Qoirk,  found  guilty  of  the  murder 
of  George  Clarke,  as  appears  by  his  royal  warcant,  to  the  tenor  following : — 

GEORGE  B. 
Whibeas  a  doubt  had  arisen  in  Our  Royal  breast  concerning  the  evidence 
of  the  Death  of  George  Clarke,  from  the  representations  of  Williaai  Broinfield» 
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have  known  that  an  example  of  this  sort  was  never  so  neees- 
sary  as  at  prasent;  and  certaudy  yon  most  have  known  that 
tiie  lot  could  not  have  fedlen  upon  a  moise  guilty  object. 
What  system  of  government  is  this?  You  are  perpetually 
complaining  of  the  riotous  disposition  of  the  lower  class  of 
people,  yet,  when  die  laws  have  given  you  the  means  of  making 
an  example,  in  every  sense  unexceptionable,  and  by  iJEur  the 
most  likely  to  awe  the  multitude,  you  pardon  the  offence,  and 
are  not  ashamed  to  give  the  sanction  of  Government  to  the 
riots  you  complain  o£^  and  even  to  future  mnrders.     You  are 

Baq.,  snigeon,  and  Solomon  Starling,  apothecary ;  both  of  whom,  as  has  been 
represented  to  Us,  attended  the  deceased  before  his  death,  and  expressed 
their  opinions  that  he  did  not  die  of  the  blow  he  received  at  Brentford : 
And  whereas  it  appeait  to  Us,  that  neither  of  the  said  persons  were  pBodnoed 
as  witnesses  upon  the  trial,  though  the  said  Solomon  Starling  had  been  ex- 
amined  before  the  coroner,  and  the  only  person  called  to  prove  that  the  death 
of  the  said  George  Clarke  was  occasioned  by  the  said  blow  was  John  Foot, 
sorgeon,  who  never  saw  the  deceased  till  after  his  death :  We  thought  fit, 
thereupon,  to  refer  the  said  representations,  together  with  the  report  of  the 
Becorder  of  Our  City  of  London,  of  the  evidence  given  by  Bichard  and 
William  Beale,  and  the  said  John  Foot,  on  the  trial  of  Edwazd  Quirk,  other> 
wise  called  Edward  Kirk,  otherwise  called  Edward  M'Quurk,  for  the  murder 
of  the  said  Clarke,  to  the  masters,  wardens,  and  the  rest  of  the  court  of  ex- 
aminers of  the  Surgeons'  Company,  commanding  them  likewise  to  take  such 
further  examination  of  the  said  persons  so  representbg,  and  of  the  said  John 
Fool^  as  they  might  think  necessary,  together  with  the  premises  above- 
mentioned,  to  form  and  report  to  Us  their  opinion,  "Whether  it  did  or 
did  not  appear  to  them  that  the  said  George  Clarke  died  in  consequence  of 
the  blow  he  received  in  the  riot  at  Brentford  on  the  8th  of  December  last." 
And  the  said  court  of  examiners  of  the  Surgeons'  Company  having  thereupon 
reported  to  us  their  opinion,  "  That  it  did  not  appear  to  them  that  he  did;" 
We  have  thought  proper  to  extend  Our  royal  mency  to  him  the  said  Edward 
Qnirk,  otherwise  Edward  Kirk,  otherwise  called  Edward  H'Quirk,  and  to 
gnnt  him  Our  free  pardon  for  the  murder  of  the  said  Gkoige  Clarke,  of  which 
he  has  been  found  guilty :  Our  will  and  pleasure  therefore  is,  That  he,  the 
«ud  Edward  Quirk,  otherwise  called  Edward  Kirk,  otherwise  called  Edward 
H'Quirk,  be  inserted,  for  the  said  murder,  in  our  first  and  next  general 
]ianlon  that  shall  come  out  for  the  poor  convicts  of  Newgate,  without  any 
conilition  whatsoever;  and  that  in  the  mean  time  you  take  bail  for  his 
appearance  in  order  to  plead  Our  said  paiadon.  And  for  so  doing  this  shall 
be  your  vrairant. 

Given  at  Our  court  of  St.  James's,  tiie  10th  di^  of  March,  1769,  in  the 
ninth  year  of  our  reign. — ^By  his  Majesty's  command. 


To  Our  trusty  and  wdUbeloved  James  Byre,  Bsq.,  Becorder 
of  Our  city  of  London,  the  Sherifis  of  Oar  said  city  and 
county  of  Middlesex,  and  all  others  whom  it  may  concern. 
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partial,  perhaps,  to  the  military  mode  of  execution,  and  had 
rather  see  a  score  of  these  wretches  hutchered  hj  the  guards, 
than  one  of  them  suffer  death  by  regular  course  of  law  *.  How 
does  it  happen,  my  Lord,  that,  in  your  hands,  even  the  mercy 
of  the  prerogative  is  cruelty  and  oppression  to  the  subject?  . 
The  measure,  it  seems,  was  so  extraordinary  that  you  thought 
it  necessary  to  give  some  reasons  for  it  to  the  public.  Let 
them  be  fairly  examined. 

1.  You  say  that  Messrs,  Bromjidd  and  Starling  were  not 
examined  at  M*Quirk's  trial,  I  will  tell  your  Grace  why  they 
were  not.  They  must  have  been  examined  upon  oath ;  and  it 
was  foreseen,  that  their  evidence  would  either  not  benefit, 
or  might  be  prejudicial  to  the  prisoner.  Otherwise,  is  it  con- 
ceivable that  his  counsel  should  neglect  to  call  in  such  material 
evidence? 

2.  You  say  that  Mr.  Foot  did  not  see  the  deceased  until  after 
his  death.  A  surgeon,  my  Lord,  must  know  very  little  of  his 
profession,  if,  upon  examiuing  a  wound  or  a  contusion,  he 
cannot  determine  whether  it  was  mortal  or  not.  While  the 
'party  is  alive,  a  surgeon  will  be  cautious  of  pronouncing; 
whereas,  by  the  death  of  the  patient,  he  is  enabled  to  consider 
both  cause  and  effect  in  one  view,  and  to  speak  with  a  certainty 
confirmed  by  experience. 

Yet  we  are  to  thank  your  Grace  for  the  establishment  of  a 
new  tribunal.  Your  inquisitio  post  mortem  is  unknown  to  the 
laws  of  England,  and  does  honour  to  your  invention f.     The 

*  Thia  subject  is  fiirther  touched  upon  in  Miscellaaeous  Letters,  No.  2i. 

■I*  This  sentence,  in  a  note  to  one  of  the  editions  of  the  Letters  of  Junius,  is 
said  to  have  no  correct  meaning.  "Junius,"  says  the  commentator, "  thought 
that  he  had  hit  upon  a  forcible  and  quaintly  allusive  expression,  hastily  used 
it,  and  blundered  into  nonsense  in  the  use.'  The  reader,  however,  shall  now 
determine  whether  it  is  the  author  or  the  commentator  who  has  blundered 
into  nonsense. 

The  expression  is,  in  fiict,  perfiectlj  correct,  though  liable  to  be  misnndei^ 
stood  without  some  attention.  Every  coronei^s  inquest,  indeed,  except  in 
the  cases  of  shipwreck  and  treasure-trove,  is,  when  exercised  judicially,  an 
inquisitio  post  mortem;  but  it  can  only  legally  take  place,  super  visum 
corporis,  "  on  the  sight  of  the  corpse  or  dead  body,"  on  the  spot  where  the 
death  was  produced,  and  by  a  jury  summoned  from  the  neighbourhood.  In 
the  instance  before  us  none  of  these  constitutional  requisites  were  attended 
to;  and  Junius  might  hence  remark,  with  the  strictest  accuracy,  as  well  aM 
with  the  keenest  irony^  '*  Tour  inquisitio  post  mortem  is  unknown  to  the 
kwB  of  England." 
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only  material  objection  to  it  is,  that  if  Mr.  Foot's  evidence 
lyas  insufficient  because  he  did  not  examine  the  wound  till 
after  the  death  of  the  party,  much  less  can  a  negative  opinion, 
given  by  gentlemen  who  never  saw  the  body  of  Mr.  Clarke, 
either  before  or  after  his  decease,  authorize  you  to  supersede 
the  verdict  of  a  jury,  and  the  sentence  of  the  law. 

Now,  my  Lord,  let  me  ask  you,  has  it  never  occurred  to 
your  Grace,  while  you  were  withdrawing  this  desperate  wretch 
from  that  justice  which  the  laws  had  awarded,  and  which  the 
whole  people  of  England  demanded,  against  him,  that  there  is 
another  man,  who  is  the  favourite  of  his  country,  whose  pardon 
would  have  been  accepted  with  gratitude,  whose  pardon  would 
have  healed  all  our  divisions?  Have  you  quite  forgotten 
that  this  man  was  once  year  Grace's  fiiend?  Or  is  it  to 
murderers  only  that  you  will  extend  the  mercy  of  the  crown? 

These  are  questions  you  will  not  answer.  Nor  is  it  neces- 
sary. The  character  of  your  private  life,  and  the  uniform 
tenor  of  your  public  conduct,  is  an  answer  to  them  all. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  IX. 

TO  HIS   GRACE  THE    DUKE  Of  GRAFTON. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  letter,  like  the  fonner,  was  written  chiefly  on 
acconnt  of  Wilkes.  The  Duke  of  Grafton  had  even  lately  invited  Mr.  Wilkes 
firom  France,  and  encouraged  him  with  the  hopes  of  pardon,  preferment,  and 
emolument.  Bnt  Wilkes's  demands  were  so  high,  and  so  fixed  was  still  the 
resentment  of  the  court  against  him.  that  the  Duke  could  not  fulfil  his  pro- 
mise, nor  gratify  his  own  wishes.  Wilkes  beliered  that  he  had  the  public 
on  his  side,  and  would  not  be  made  a  dupe.  He  chose  rather  to  encounter 
the  Duke's  resentment,  than  to  risk  the  loss  of  the  public  favour.  That 
£iTour  made  him  representative  in  parliament  for  the  county  of  Middlesex. 
The  Ministry  procured  him  to  be  again  expelled  firom  the  House  of  Commons. 
Again  and  again  he  was  reelected.  Goyemment  had  not,  when  this  letter 
was  written,  taken  the  last  steps  against  Wilkes  in  regard  to  the  Middlesex 
election.  Junius  might  perhaps  hope  that  his  threats  and  invectives  would 
deter  the  Duke  of  GtsSion  firom  the  contest,  and  give  the  victory  to  <Hhe  minion 
of  the  multitude.''— Ep. 

My  Lobd,  ^  April  10, 1769. 

I  HAVE  BO  good  an  opinion  of  your  Grace's  discernment,  that 
when  the  author  of  the  vindication  of  your  conduct  assures  us 
that  he  writes  from  his  own  mere  motion,  without  the  least 
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authority  from  yoar  Grace*,  I  should  be  feadj  enough  to 
believe  him,  but  for  one  fatal  maxk,  which  seems  to  be  fixed 
upon  every  measure,  in  which  either  your  personal  or  your 
political  character  is  concerned.  Your  first  attempt  to  support 
Sir  William  Proctor  ended  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Wilkes ;  the 
second  ensured  success  to  Mr.  Glynn.  The  extraozdinary 
step  you  took  to  make  Sir  James  Lowther  lord  paramount  of 
Cumberland  has  ruined  his  interest  in  that  county  for  everf . 
The  House  List  of  Directors  was  cursed  with  the  concurrence 
of  government  I ;  and  even  the  miserable  Dingley  eould  not 
escape  the  misfortune  of  your  Grace's  protection  §.  With 
this  uniform  experience  before  us,  we  are  authorized  to  sus- 
pect that  when  a  pretended  vindication  of  your  principles  and 
conduct  in  reality  contains  the  bitterest  reflections  upon  botfa^ 
it  could  not  have  been  written  without  your  immediate  direc- 
tion and  assistance.  The  author,  indeed,  calls  God  to  witness 
for  him,  with  all  the  sincerity,  and  in  the  very  terms  of  an 
Irish  evidence,  to  ike  heat  of  hia  knowledge  and  belief.  My 
Lord,  you  should  not  encourage  these  appeals  to  heaven. 
The  pious  prince,  from  whom  you  are  supposed  to  descend, 
made  such  frequent  use  of  them  in  his  public  declarations,  that 
at  last  the  people  also  found  it  necessary  to  appeal  to  heaven 
in  their  turn.  Your  administration  has  driven  us  into  cir- 
cumstances of  equal  distress; beware  at  least  how  you 

remind  us  of  the  remedy. 

You  have  already  much  to  answer  for.  You  have  provoked 
this  unhappy  gentleman  to  play  the  fool  once  more  in  public 
life,  in  spite  of  his  years  and  infirmities,  and  to  show  us  that, 

*  He  alludes  to  a  pamphlet  contaming  a  long  and  Ubonred  yindieatian  of 
the  Duke  of  Qraften,  attributed  to  the  pen  of  Hr.  Edward  Weston,  writer  of 
the  Gazette. 

f  See  note  upon  the  N%a%m  Tempw  bill,  Junios,  No.  5,  in  which  the 
contest  between  Sir  James  Lowther  and  the  Birice  of  PortUud  is  detailed  at 
large. 

t  At  this  period  tiie  whole  fonr  and  twenty  directors  were  annmUly 
chosen,  and  ten  gSBtlemcB,  whose  names  were  not  inserted  in  the  honse  listy 
were  elected,  notwithstanding  the  influence  of  govemment  was  eTBrtfd  in  its 
support 

I  This  unfortunate  person  had  been  persuaded  by  the  Duke  of  Ghrafton  to 
set  up  for  Middleseoe,  his  Grace  being  determined  to  seat  him  in  the  House 
of  Commons  if  he  had  but  a  single  vote.  It  happened  unluckily  that  he 
could  not  pretail  iqwn  any  one  freeholder  to  put  him  in  nomination,  and  it 
was  with  difliculty  he  escaped  out  of  the  hands  of  the  popula«e.-^iTiiiUB.    ' 
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flB  yon  yoonieif  are  a  singakur  instance  of  jootli  without  spirit, 
the  man  who  defends  jou  is  a  no  less  remariEsble  example  of 
age  without  the  benefit  of  experience.  To  follow  such  a 
writer  minatelj  would,  lihe  his  own  periods,  be  a  labour  with- 
out end.  The  subject  too  has  been  already  discussed,  and  is 
sufficiently  understood.  I  cannot  help  observing,  however, 
that,  when  the  pardon  of  Mac  Quirk  was  the  principal  charge 
against  you,  it  would  have  been  but  a  decent  compliment  to 
your  Gmaee's  understanding  to  have  defended  you  upon  your 
own  principles.  What  credit  does  a  man  deserve,  who  tells 
UB  plainly  that  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  king  s  proclamation 
were  not  the  tnie  motives  on  which  the  pardon  was  granted, 
and  that  he  wishes  that  those  chirurgical  reports,  which  first 
gave  occasion  to  certain  doubts  in  the  royal  breast,  had  not 
been  laid  before  his  majesty  ?  You  see,  my  Lord,  that  even 
your  friends  cannot  defend  your  actimis  without  changing 
your  principles,  nor  justify  a  deliberate  measure  of  govern- 
ment without  contradicting  the  main  assertion  on  which  it 
was  founded. 

The  conviction  of  Mac  Quirk  had  reduced  you  to  a  dilemma 
in  which  it  was  hardly  possible  for  you  to  reconcile  your 
political  interest  with  your  duty.  You  were  obliged  either  to 
abandon  an  active  useful  partisan,  or  to  protect  a  felon  from 
public  justice.  With  your  usual  spirit,  you  preferred  your 
interest  to  every  other  consideration;  and,  with  your  usual 
judgment,  you  founded  your  determination  upon  the  only  mo- 
tives which  should  not  have  been  given  to  the  public. 

I  have  frequently  censured  Mr.  Wilkes's  conduct,  yet  your 
advocate  reproaches  me  with  having  devoted  myself  to  the 
service  of  sedition.  Your  Grace  can  best  inform  us  for  which 
of  Mr.  Wilkes's  good  qualities  you  £rst  honoured  him  with 
your  friendship,  or  how  long  it  was  before  you  discovered 
those  bad  ones  in  him  at  which,  ik  seems,  your  delicacy  was 
offended.  Eemember,  my  Lord,  that  you  continued  your 
connection  with  Mr.  Wilkes  long  after  he  had  been  convicted 
of  those  crimes  which  you  have  since  taken  pains  to  represent 
in  the  blackest  colours  of  blasphemy  and  treason.  How  un- 
lucky is  it  that  the  first  instance  you  have  given  us  of  a 
scrupulous  regard  to  decorum  is  united  with  the  breach  of  a 
moral  obligation !  For  my  own  part,  ray  Lord,  I  am  proud  to 
affirm  that,  if  I  had  been  weak  enough  to  form  such  a  friend- 
ship, I  would  never  have  been  base  enough  to  betray  it.  But» 
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let  Mr.  Wilkes^s  character  be  what  it  may,  this  at  least  is 
certain,  that,  circumstanced  as  he  is  with  regard  to  the  public, 
even  his  vices  plead  for  him.  The  people  of  England  have 
too  much  discernment  to  suffer  your  Grace  to  take  advantage 
of  the  failings  of  a  private  character,  to  establish  a  precedent 
by  which  the  public  liberty  is  affected,  and  which  you  may 
hereafter,  with  equal  ease  and  satisfaction,  employ  to  the 
ruin  of  the  best  of  men  in  the  kingdom.  Content  yourself, 
my  Lord,  with  the  many  advantages  which  the  unsullied  purity 
of  your  own  character  has  given  you  over  your  unhappy,  de- 
serted friend.  Avail  yourself  of  all  the  unforgiving  piety  of 
the  court  you  live  in,  and  bless  God  that  **you  are  not  as 
other  men  are;  extortioners,  urgust,  adulterers,  or  even  as 
this  publican. "  *  In  a  heart  void  of  feeling,  the  laws  of  honour 
and  good  faith  may  be  violated  with  impunity,  and  there  you 
may  safely  indulge  your  genius.  But  the  laws  of  England 
shall  not  be  violated,  even  by  your  holy  zeal  to  oppress  a  sin- 
ner, and  though  you  have  succeeded  in  making  him  the 
tool,  you  shall  not  make  him  the  victim,  of  your  ambition. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  X. 

TO  MB.   EDWABD  WESTON 

Sifi,  April  21, 1769. 

I  SAID  you  were  an  old  man  without  the  benefit  of  experience. 
It  seems  you  are  also  a  volunteer  with  a  stipend  of  twenty 
commissions  f;  and  at  a  period  when  all  prospects  are  at  an 

*  This  is  one  of  those  frequent  occasions  on  whick  Junius  discoTers  his 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Bible,  and  his  want  of  reveience  for  the  Holy 
Scriptures. — Ed. 

+  Under  the  presumption  thitf  the  pamphlet  alluded  to  in  the  preceding 
letter,  entitled  a  "  Vindication  of  the  Duke  of  GJiafton,"  was  written  by  Mr. 
Weston,  and  which  was  avowedly  defended  by  the  author,  whoerer  he  was, 
in  the  PvhUc  Advertiter  under  the  signature  of  a  '*  Volunteer  in  the  Goyem- 
nent's  Service,"  the  following  short  letter,  addressed  to  that  gentleman,  o5- 
vUmslyfrom  ike  pen  qf  Junius,  appeared  in  the  same  paper. 

TO  THE  BIOHT  HOV.  SDWABD  WSSTOV. 

Sra,  Apra  20, 1769. 

YouB  age,  though  oppressed  with  bodily  and  mental  infiimities,  which,  for 
the  world's  edification,  you  have  published  to  it,  demands  some  respect,  or 
the  cause  you  have  embarked  in  would  entitle  you  to  none.  The  last  glim- 
merings of  your  ezpiring  taper,  however,  do  your  hero  no  honour;  and  I 
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end,  jou  are  still  looking  forward  to  rewards  which  you  can- 
not enjoy.  No  man  is  better  acquainted  with  the  bounty  of 
government  than  you  are. 

"ton  impudence, 

Tem^raiire  vieillard,  aura  sa  recompense.*"* 

fear  the  principle  that  luu  kindled  it  obtains  you  no  credit.  You  are  a  privy 
counsellor  in  Ireland,  writer  of  the  Gazette,  comptroller  of  the  salt-office,  a 
clerk  of  the  signet,  and  a  pensioner  on  the  Irish  establishment :  such  is  the 
Volunteer/  And  you  may  remember,  when  you  were  under  secretary  of 
state,  the  division  of  500^.  among  ten  people,  left  to  your  discretion,  of  which 
you  modestly  claimed  400/.  for  yourself.  So  honest,  so  upright,  and  so  dis- 
interested, is  the  man/  Let  Junius  be  the  dirty  rascal  you  call  him,  I 
Icnow,  you  know,  and  all  the  world  knows,  what  tou  are, — Cbito. 

This  letter  produced  a  short  reply  from  the  VoluTUeer,  in  which  he  denies 
that  Mr.  Weston  is  the  author  of  the  pamphlet,  or  of  the  letter  under  that 
signature ;  and  one  from  Poetikastos,  who  attacks  Junius  in  the  following 
words: — 

"  Tou  conclude  your  despicable  vindication  of  an  honour  which  you  do  not 
possess,  by  asserting  '  that  yon  are  a  master  in  the  art  of  representing  the 

treachery  of  the  minister,  and  the  abused  simplicity  of  a .'     Villain  5 

of  whom?  Tou,  who  write  under  the  name  of  Jimius,  are  a  base  scoundrel. 
You  lie ;  and  you  may  find  out  who  gives  you  the  lie." 

These  letters  occasioned  the  under-written  answer:— r 

TO  THE  BiaHT  HON.   EDWARD  WESTON. 

ApHl  27, 1769. 
Thb  old  fox  has  been  unkennelled,  but  is  ashamed  of  his  stinking  tail.  Either 
several  people  of  intelligence  and  consideration  have  been  grossly  deceived, 
or  our  doughty  Volunteer  declares  upon  Ms  honour  an  untruth.  I  cannot 
believe  a  misinformation,  unless  the  world  should  have  thought  that  no 
impertinent,  expectant  old  fellow  could  have  been  found  to  despatch  so  lame 
an  errand  but  you. 

Tou  seem  ashamed  of  your  generous  distribution :  I  applaud  your  modesty ! 
but  it  shall  not  be  at  the  expense  of  truth.  Tou  did  claim  400/.  out  of  500/. 
for  your  ovmself;  and  there  are,  I  suppose,  at  least  half  a  dozen  people  who 
can  attest  it  And  you  shall  find  that  1  dare  say  something  else  to  your 
mortification,  if  you  suppose  the  world  is  not  heartily  tired  of  you,  your  petu- 
lance, and  your  crudities. 

I  don't  believe  the  governors  of  Bedlam  indulge  their  patients  with  news- 
papers, or  I  should  have  supposed  that  Poetikastos  had  obtained  his  genteel 
residence  there.  The  poor  raving  creature  bawls  aloud  for  swords  and 
pistols,  and  requires  the  last  argument  instead  of  the  hext.  The  public  has. 
pronounced  upon  his  reason  the  judgment  of  Fdo  de  se,  from  his  own  pen ; — 
I  am  so  impressed  with  humanity  as  to  wish  the  coroner  may  not  have  the- 
trouble  of  passing  the  same  sentence  upon  his  person  from  his  sword.  I 
should,  however,  pity  the  elegant  Junius,  who  well  deserves  the  thanks  of 
the  independent  public,  if  he  was  obliged  to  take  notice  of  every  fool, 
sycophant,  and  bully. — CfiiTO. 

*  A  quotation  from  Comeille,  aptly  introduced. — Ed. 
VOL.  I.  L 
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But  I  will  not  descend  to  an  alteraition  either  witb  the  im- 
potence of  your  age,  or  the  peevishness  of  your  diseases.  Your 
pamphlet t,  ingenious  as  it  is,  has  heen  so  little  read,  that  the 
public  cannot  know  how  far  you  have  a  right  to  give  me  the 
lie,  without  the  following  citation  of  your  own  words. 

Page  6 — *  1.  That  he  is  persuaded  that  the  motives  which 
he  (Mr.  Weston)  has  alleged  must  appear  fully  sufficient, 
with  or  without  the  opinions  of  the  surgeons. 

*  3.  That  those  very  motives  must  have  been  the  founda*- 
tion  on  which  the  Earl  of  Rochford  thought  proper,  &c, 

*  3.  That  he  cannot  but  rbgeet  that  the  Earl  of  Rochford 
seems  to  have  thought  proper  to  lay  the  chirurgical  reports 
before  the  king  in  preference  to  all  the  other  sufficient  mo- 
tives,' &c. 

Let  the  public  determine  whether  this  be  defending  govern- 
ment on  their  principles  or  your  own. 

The  style  and  language  you  have  adopted  are,  I  confess, 
toot  ill  suited  to  the  elegance  of  your  own  manners,  or  to  the 
dignity  of  the  cause  you  have  undertaken.  Every  common 
dauber  writes  rascal  and  villain  under  his  pictures,  because 
the  pictures  themselves  have  neither  character  nor  resem- 
blance. But  the  works  of  a  master  require  no  index.  His 
features  and  cdounng  are  taken  from  nature.  The  impres- 
sion they  make  is  immediate  and  uniform;  nor  is  it  possible 
to  mistake  his  characters,  whether  they  represent  the  treachery 
of  a  minister,  or  the  abused  simplicity  of  a  king. 

JUNIUS. 

f  It  is  possible  Junius,  thougli  his  informatiDn  was  .generally  accurate,  was 
incorrect  in  attributing  this  pampHlet  to  Mr.  Weston.  For,  in  a  letter  in- 
serted by  Mr.  Weston  in  the  Pvblic  Advertiser,  a  few  months  afterwards, 
October  14,  he  solemnly  denies  his  haying  written  this  and  a  variety  of 
pamphlets  and  letters  attributed  to  him^ 


'  The  letter  of  Junius  to  SFr.  Weston,  and  the  letters  of  Crito,  which 
the  editor  of  Wood&U's  edition,  on  not  yery  conclusiye  testimony,  has 
ascribed  to  him,  with  their  rejoinders,  are  curious  specimens  of  the  unlicensed 
range  of  yirulence  and  insinuation  then  allowed  in  politicsd  controversy.  In 
the  "Works  of  Peter  Porcupine"  eflfusions  may  be  met  with,  equalling  in 
abuse,  bitterness,  and  unwarranted  assumptions,  those  of  the  time  of 
Junius ;  but  such  communications^  with  rare  exceptions,  would  be  promptly 
tejected  by  the  present  newspaper  press. — £d. 
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LETTEK  XI. 

TO  H18   GBACE   THE  DUKE   OF   GBAFTON  *. 

My.  Lord,  April  24, 1769. 

The  system  yea  seemed  to  have  adopted  when  Lord  Chatham 
unexpectedly  left  you  at  the  head  of  a&ars  gave  us  no  pro- 
mise of  that  uncommon  exertion  of  vigour,  which  has  since 
illustrated  your  character,  and  distinguished  your  administra- 
tion. Far  from  discovering  a  spirit  hold  enough  to  invade  the 
iicst  rights  of  the  people,  and  the  first  principles  of  the  con- 
stitution, you  wese  scrupulous  of  exercising  even  those  powers, 
with  which  the  executive  branch  of  the  legislature  is  legally 
invested.  We  have  not  yet  forgotten  how  long  Mr.  WUkes 
was  suffered  to  appear  at  ki^,  nor  how  long  he  was  at  liberty 
to  canvass  for  the  city  t  and  county,  with  all  the  terrors  of  an 
outlawry  hanging  over  him|.  Our  gracious  sovereign  has 
not  yet  forgotten,  the  extraordinary  care .  you  took  of  his 
dignity  and  of  the  safety  of  his  person,  when  at  a  crisis  which 
courtiers  affected  to  call  alarming,  you  left  the  metropolis 
exposed  for  two  nights  together  to  every  species  of  riot  and  dis- 
order.  The  security  of  the  royal  residence  from  insult  was  then 

*  Upon  the  whole,  this  letter  is  a  skilful  and  eloquent  composition.  Its 
main  object  is  to  alarm  and  confound  the  minister,  to  rouse  the  indignation 
of  the  people,  and  to  open  tlie  batteries  of  argument  against  the  decision  of 
the  House  of  Commons  in  favour  of  Luttrell's  election  for  Middlesex. — ^Ed, 

+  Prior  to  his  offering  himself  for  the  county  of  Middlesex,  Wilkes  had 
become  a  candidate  for  the  metropolis,  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  his 
fiulnre  in  the  city  that  he  pressed  forward  to  the  county.  The  populace,  in 
both  cases,  were  so  numerously  and  so  violently  attached  to  him  that  many 
terious  riots  were  the  consequence ;  and  so  outrageous  were  they  in  two  or 
three  instances,  that  the  court  party  strenuously  asserted  that  the  city,  and 
even  the  palace'  itself,  were  not  ftee  from  danger.  Of  these  riots,  the  two 
most  serious  that  occurred  were— on  the  meeting  of  parliament,  when  the 
populace  surrounded  the  King's  Bench  prison  from  an  expectation  of  seeing 
Wilkes,  who  had  then  been  dected  member  for  Middlesex,  liberated  in  order 
tD  take  his  seat  in  the  senate,  in  the  course  of  which  several  persons  were 
killed  by  the  firing  of  the  military ;  and  on  the  counter^ddress  to  that  of  the 
city  being  carried  to  St  James's  by  those  who  were  deputed  for  this  purpose ; 
on  which  kst  occasion  the  riot  act  was  read  at  the  palace  gate,  and  Lord 
Talbot,  the  lord-steward,  had  his  staff  of  office  broken  in  his  hand. 

^  See  Appbitdix,  vol  ii.,  for  Lord  Mansfidd's  admirable  addreu  on  the 
fevensal  of  the  outlawry  of  Wilkes. — Kd. 
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sufficiently  provided  for  in  Mr.  Conway's  firmness  *  and  Lord 
Weymouth's  discretion;  while  the  prime  minister  of  Great 
Britain,  in  a  rural  retirement,  and  in  the  arms  oi  faded  beauty  \^ 
had  lost  all  memory  of  his  sovereign,  his  country  and  himself. 
In  these  instances  you  might  have  acted  with  vigour,  for  you 
would  have  had  the  sanction  of  the  laws  to  support  you.  The 
friends  of  government  might  have  defended  you  without 
shame,  and  moderate  men,  who  wish  well  to  the  peace  and 
good  order  of  society,  might  have  had  a  pretence  for  applaud- 
ing your  conduct.  But  these,  it  seems,  were  not  occasions 
worthy  of  your  Grace's  interposition.  You  reserved  the  proofs 
of  your  intrepid  spirit  for  tnals  of  greater  hazard  and  import- 
ance ;  and  now,  as  if  the  most  disgraceful  relaxation  of  the 
executive  authority  had  given  you  a  claim  of  credit  to  indulge 
in  excesses  still  more  dangerous,  you  seem  determined  tx> 
compensate  amply  for  your  former  negligence,  and  to  balance 
the  non-execution  of  the  laws  with  a  breach  of  the  consti- 
tution. From  one  extreme  you  suddenly  start  to  the  other, 
without  leaving,  between  the  weakness  and  the  fury  of  the 
passions,  one  moment's  interval  for  the  firmness  of  the  under- 
standing. 

These  observations,  general  as  they  are,  might  easily  be 
extended  into  a  faithful  history  of  your  Grace's  administration," 
and  perhaps  may  be  the  employment  of  a  future  hour.     But 

*  The  Hon.  Henry  Seymour  Conway  was  brother  to  Lord  Hertford^  and 
father  of  the  late  Mrs.  Darner,  who  constituted,  indeed^  his  only  issue.  He 
had  enjoyed  several  places  of  high  rank  and  confidence  at  court  during  the 
beginning  of  his  Majesty's  reign.  After  the  prorogation  of  parliament,  in  the 
year  1764,  G.  Grenville,  then  first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  in  conjunction  with  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  lord  president,  took 
fi'om  him  his  regiment,  and  dismissed  him  from  his  office  as  groom  of  the 
bed-chamber  to  the  King,  in  consequence  of  having  voted,  in  the  lower  house, 
in  opposition  to  government,  upon  the  question  of  general  wanranU.  Mr. 
Conway  was  made  a  secretary  of  state  in  the  Eockingham  administration  of 
1765,  and  retained  that  post  till  Lord  Chatham,  who  succeeded  Lord  Bock- 
ingham,  quitted  office  in  October  1768.  Mr.  Conway  was  a  man  of  an 
independent  mind,  but  often  wavering  in  opinions,  and,  like  his  favourite 
cousin,  Horace  Walpole,  much  attached  to  literature  and  the  fine  arts. 

f  The  celebrated  Nancy  Parsons,  afterwards  Lady  Maynard.  Unfortunate 
in  his  first  marriage,  the  Duke  was  now  living  in  OBlibacy,  and  kept  a 
mistress,  who,  it  appears,  had  been  lovelier  in  the  eyes  of  Junius  when 
younger;  but  this  could  be  no  heinous  political  crime  in  his  Grace,  rather  hia 
private  misfortune. — Ed. 
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the  business  of  the  present  moment  will  not  suffer  me  to  look 
back  to  a  series  of  events,  which  cease  to  be  interesting  or 
important,  because  they  are  succeeded  by  a  measure  so  singu- 
larly daring  that  it  excites  all  our  attention,  and  engrosses 
all  our  resentment. 

Tour  patronage  of  Mr.  Luttrell  has  been  crowned  with  suc- 
cess *.  With  this  precedent  before  you,  with  the  principles 
on  which  it  was  established,  and  with  a  future  House  of 

*  In  the  contest  for  the  conntj  of  Middlesex,  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
the  8rd  of  Fehruary,  1769,  had  proceeded  to  the  seyere  step  of  expelling 
Mr.  Wilkes  for,  among  other  offences,  repahlishing  in  the  St.  James's 
Chronicle  Lord  Weymouth's  letter  to  Mr.  Justice  Ponton,  one  of  the  magis- 
trates for  Surrey,  with  the  ensuing  prefatory  remarks :  '*  I  send  you  the  fol- 
lowing authentic  state  paper,  the  date  of  which,  prior  hy  more  than  three 
weeks  to  the  fatal  10th  of  May,  1768,  shows  how  long  the  horrid  massacre 
in  St.  George's  Fields  had  been  planned  and  determined  upon  before  it  was 
carried  into  execution,  and  how  long  a  hellish  project  can  be  brooded  over  by 
some  infernal  spirits  without  one  moment's  remorse.'*  Mr.  Wilkes  having 
admitted  the  publication,  the  house  resolved  "  That  John  Wilkes,  Esq.,  n 
member  of  this  house,  who  hath,  at  the  bar  of  this  house,  confessed  himself 
to  be  the  author  and  publisher  of  what  this  house  has  resolved  to  be  an 
insolent,  scandalous,  and  seditious  libel ;  and  who  Has  been  convicted  in  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  of  having  printed  and  published  a  seditions  libel,  and 
three  obscene  and  impious  libels ;  and,  by  the  judgment  of  the  said  court, 
has  been  sentenced  to  undergo  twenty-two  months'  imprisonment,  and  is  now 
in  execution  under  the  said  judgment,  be  expelled  this  house;"  which  was 
carried  in  the  affirmative  by  219  against  137.  On  the  16th  of  February, 
1769,  he  was  a  second  time  returned  for  Middlesex  without  opposition.  On 
the  day  following  the  election  was  vacated,  and  he  was  declared  by  a  majority 
of  the  house  incapable  of  being  elected  into  that  parliament.  Notwith- 
standing this  resolution  of  the  house  he  was  a  third  time,  March  10,  elected 
without  opposition ;  for  Dingley,  as  before  observed,  had  not  been  able  to 
obtain  even  a  nomination.  This  election,  however,  was  also  declared  void 
the  next  day.  The  great  mass  of  Middlesex  freeholders  were,  in  conse- 
quence, thrown  into  a  more  violent  commotion  than  ever,  and  insisted  upon 
their  right  to  return  whomsoever  they  pleased,  let  parliament  expel  him  as 
often  as  it  pleased.  Wilkes  was  a  third  time  expelled ;  and,  to  oppose  him 
with  a  certainty  of  success,  another  device  was  now  contrived ;  and,  under 
the  promise  that  he  should  certainly  be  seated  for  the  county  in  opposition 
to  Wilkes,  Colonel  Luttrell  was  prevailed  upon  to  relinquish  the  seat  he 
then  held,  and  to  oppose  him  with  all  the  force  that  could  be  mustered  up 
on  the  occasion.  With  every  possible  efibrt  exerted  in  his  fiivour,  however, 
Luttrell  was  incapable  of  obtaining  more  than  two  hundred  and  ninety-six 
votes,  and  Wilkes  was  again  returned  cUmost  unanimously.  The  ministry 
were  intimidated ;  but  still  resolved  to  carry  their  new  device  into  efiect. 
Wilkes  was  not  now,  therefore,  to  be  openly  re-expelled;  but,  which 
amounted  to  the  same  thing,  to  be  declared  incapable  of  sitting  in  parliament 
in  consequence  of  his  previous  expulsion,  and  Luttrell  was  of  course  declared 
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Commons,  perhaps  less  virtaons  tbsn  the  present,  eyeiy 
county  in  England,  under  the  auspices  of  the  treasury,  may 
he  represented  as  completely  as  the  county  of  Middlesex* 
Posteiity  will  he  indebted  to  your  Grace  for  not  contenting 
yourself  with  a  temporary  expedient,  but  entailing  upon  them 
the  immediate  blessings  of  your  administration.  Boroughs 
were  already  too  much  at  the  mercy  of  government.  Counties 
could  neither  be  purchased  nor  intimidated.  But  their  solemn 
determined  election  may  be  rejected,  and  the  man  they  detest 
may  be  appointed,  by  another  choice,  to  represent  them  in 
parliament.  Yet  it  is  admitted,  that  the  sheriffs  obeyed  the 
laws  and  performed  their  duty  *.  The  return  they  made  must 
have  been  legal  and  valid,  or  undoubtedly  they  would  have 
been  censured  for  making  it.  With  every  good-natured  allow- 
ance for  your  Grace's  youth  and  inexperienoe,  there  are  some 
things  which  you  cannot  but  know.  You  cannot  but  know 
that  the  right  of  the  freeholders  to  adhere  to  their  choice 
(even  supposing  it  improperly  exerted)  was  as  clear  and  indis- 
putable as  that  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  exclude  one  of 
their  own  members  > — ^nor  is  it  possible  for  you  not  to  see  the 
wide  distance  there  is  between  the  negative  power  of  rejecting 
one  man,  and  the  positive  power  of  appointing  another.  The 
right  of  expulsion,  in  the  most  favourable  sense,  is  no  more 
than  the  custom  of  parliament  The  right  of  election  is  the 
very  essence  of  the  constitution.  To  violate  that  right,  and 
much  more  to  transfer  it  to  any  other  set  of  men,  is  a  step 
leading  immediately  to  the  dissolution  of  all  government.  So 
far  forth  as  it  operates,  it  constitutes  a  House  of  Commons 
which  does  not  represent  the  people.     A  House  of  Commons 

the  sitting  member.  Yet,  with  an  incongruity  not  often  to  be  paralleled, 
the  Bheriib,  instead  of  being  punished,  were  admitted  to  have  done  their  duty 
in  allowing  Wilkes  to  have  become  a  candidate,  and  in  returning  him  as 
fairly  elected. 

The  nation  at  large  now  joined  in  the  cause  of  the  Middlesex  freeholders.; 
the  parliament  from  exercising  the  uneonstitutional  act  of  rejecting  one  per> 
son  who  was  a  real  member  of  its  body,  without  an  adequate  cause,  and  in 
admitting  another  person  to  be  a  member  who  had  never  been  returned  by  a 
majority  of  votes,  was  deehtred  to  have  passed  into  a  state  of  political  inca- 
pacity, every  vote  and  act  of  which  must  necessarily  be  incompetent  and  il- 
legislative  and  the  throne  was  thronged  with  petitions  and  remonstrances 
frran  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  beseeching  his  Majesty  to  dissolve  it. 

*  Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  when  it  was  proposed  to  punish  the  sherifis,  de- 
clared in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  they,  in  returning  Mr.  Wilkes,  had 
don«  no  more  than  their  duty. — Jirsiua, 
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80  formed  would  involve  a  contradiction  imd  the  grossest  con^ 
fosion  of  ideas ;  but  there  ore  some  ministers,  my  Lord»  whose 
views  can  onlj  be  answered  by  reconciling  absurdities,  and 
making  the  same  proposition  which  is  fidse  and  absurd  m 
argument,  true  in  fact. 

This  measure,  my  Lord,  is,  howerer  attended  with  one  conse- 
quence favourable  to  the  people  which  I  am  persuaded  yoa 
did  not  foresee  *.  While  the  contest  lay  between  the  ministry 
and  Mr.  Wilkes,  his  situation  and  private  character  gave  yoa 
advantages  over  him,  which  common  candour,  if  not  the 
memory  of  your  former  friendship,  should  have  forbidden  yoa 
to  make  use  of.  To  religious  men  you  had  an  opportunity 
of  exaggerating  the  irregularities  of  his  past  life  ;-^to  mode- 
rate men  you  held  forth  the  pernicious  consequences  of 
Miction.  Men  who,  with  this  character,  looked  no  farther 
than  to  the  object  before  them,  were  not  dissatisfied  at  seeing 
Mr.  Wilkes  excluded  from  parliament.  You  have  now  taken 
care  to  shift  the  question ;  or.  rather,  you  have  created  a  new 
one,  in  which  Mr.  Wilkes  is  no  more  concerned  than  any 
other  English  gentleman.  You  have  united  this  country 
against  you  on  one  grand  constitutional  point,  on  the  decision 
of  which  our  existence  as  a  free  people  absolutely  depends. 
You  have  asserted,  not  in  words  but  in  fact,  that  representation 
in  })arliament  does  not  depend  upon  the  choice  of  the  free- 
holders. If  such  a  case  can  possibly  happen  once,  it  may 
happen  frequently; — it  may  hajripen  always; — and  if  three 
hundred  votes,  by  any  mode  of  reasoning  whatsoever,  can 
prevail  against  twelve  hundred,  the  same  reasoning  would 
equally  have  given  Mr.  Luttrell  his  seat  with  ten  votes,  or 
even  with  one.  The  consequences  of  this  attack  upon  the 
constitution  are  too  plain  and  palpable  not  to  alarm  the  dullest 
apprehension.  I  trust  you  will  find  that  the  people  of  Eng- 
land are  neither  deficient  in  spirit  nor  understanding,  though 
you  have  treated  them  as  if  they  bad  neither  sense  to  feel,  nor 
spirit  to  resent.  We  have  reason  to  thank  God  and  our  an- 
cestors, that  there  never  yet  was  a  minister  in  this  country 
who  could  stand  the  issue  of  such  a  conflict ;  and,  with  every 
prejudice  in  favour  of  your  intentions,  I  see  no  such  abilities 
in  your  Grace  as  should  entitle  you  to  succeed  in  an  enter- 
prise, in  which  the  ablest  and  basest  of  your  predecessors  have 
found  their  destruction.  You  may  continue  to  deceive  your 
*  The  reader  is  desired  to  mark  this  prophecy* — Junius. 
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gracious  master  with  false  representations  of  the  temper  and 
condition  of  his  suhjects — ^you  may  command  a  venal  vote, 
because  it  is  the  common  established  appendage  of  your  office 
— but  never  hope  that  the  freeholders  will  make  a  tame  sur- 
render of  their  rights,  or  that  an  English  army  will  join  with 
you  in  overturning  the  liberties  of  their  country.  They  know 
that  their  first  duty  as  citizens  is  paramount  to  all  subse* 
quent  engagements,  nor  will  they  prefer  the  discipline,  nor 
even  the  honours,  of  their  profession  to  those  sacred  original 
rights  which  belonged  to  them  before  they  were  soldiers, 
and  which  they  claim  and  possess  as  the  birthright  of  Eng- 
lishmen. 

Return,  my  Lord,  before  it  be  too  late,  to  that  easy  insipid 
system  which  you  first  set  out  with.  Take  back  your  mistress  *; 
— the  name  of  friend  may  be  fatal  to  her,  for  it  leads  to 

*  The  Duke^  about  this  time,  had  separated  himself  from  Ann  Farsor  g, 
but  proposed  to  continue  united  with  heron  some  Platonic  terms  of  friendship, 
which  she  rejected  with  contempt  His  baseness  to  this  woman  is  beyond 
description  or  belief. — Junius  ^ 


*  It  was  the  avowed  principle  of  the  writer  of  these  letters  never  to  spare 
the  man  whose  measures  were  to  be  condemned ;  but  ever  to  mingle  the 
abuse  of  private  character  with  the  vehement  disapprobation  of  public  con- 
duct When  a  minister  or  adversary  of  any  sort  was  to  be  written  down, 
Junius  thought  that  no  sort  of  opprobrium  against  him  ought  to  be  spared 
that  could  contribute  to  this  effect.  While  the  morality  of  this  principle  is 
to  be  condemned,  its  policy,  in  the  present  state  of  society,  may  be  approved. 
An  opposition  that  affects  too  muck  candour  towards  its  adversaries  must 
always  be  feeble  and  inefficient  But  the  use  of  opprobrta  against  a  political 
opponent  may  be  carried  to  excess;  if  harsh  epithets  or  malicious  hints 
be  repeated  till  they  lose  their  first  lively  effect  on  the  mind,  the  intended 
result  is  then  directly  counteracted,  and  the  abuse  is  not  less  injudicious  than 
unjust  Junius,  vehement  in  spirit,  and  proud  of  his  talents  for  obloqny  and 
invective,  appears  to  have  occasionally  run  into  this  error ;  and,  perhaps,  in 
no  instance  more  strikingly  than  in  his  frequent  allusions,  both  in  this  and 
his  next  address,  to  the  liaison  between  the  minister  and  Miss  Parsons.  We 
have  before  us  in  MS.  some  verses  on  tke  subject,  which  show  that  the  elegant 
Junius  could  even  descend  to  gross  ribaldry,  in  the  pursuit  of  his  object 
The  verses  are  beaded  **  IBiarvy  and  Nan,  an  Elegy  in  ike  manner  qf 
Tibullut,**  Excepting  the  first  verse,  which  we  subjob,  they  are  unfit  for  pub- 
lication. 

**  Can  Apollo  resist,  or  a  Poet  refuse. 

When  Harry  and  Nancy  solicit  the  Muse ; 
A  statesman  who  makes  the  whole  nation  his  care. 
And  a  nymph  who  is  almost  as  chaste  as  she*s  fiur.** 
The  hand-writing  is  undoubtedly  that  of  Junius. — V»i>, 
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treachery  and  persecution.  Indulge  the  people  Attend  New- 
market. Mr.  Luttrell  may  again  vacate  his  seat;  and  Mr. 
Wilkes,  if  not  persecuted,  will  soon  be  forgotten.  To  be  weak 
and  inactive  is  safer  than  to  be  daring  and  criminal;  and  wide 
is  the  distance  between  a  riot  of  the  populace  and  a  convulsion 
of  the  whole  kingdom.  You  may  live  to  make  the  experiment, 
but  no  honest  man  can  wish  you  should  survive  it 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  XII. 

TO  HIS  GBACE  THE  DUKE  OF  OBAFTON. 

The  former  letters  from  Junius  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  whatever  pain 
they  might  have  given  his  Grace,  had  produced  no  alteration  in  his  public 
conduct.  Mr.  Luttrell  still  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  one  of  the  re- 
presentatives for  the  county  of  Middlesex.  Mr.  Wilkes  was  not  freed  from 
the  effects  of  the  prosecution  against  him ;  those  vigorous  measures  were  not 
relaxed  which  government  had,  at  length,  resolutely  adopted  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  riots  which  had  long  triumphed  in  the  metropolis.  Neither  did 
it  appear  that  the  duke  had  either  lost  the  confidence  of  his  sovereign,  or 
himself  wavered  as  to  his  intention  of  remaining  in  office.  He  was  even 
strengthened  in  power  by  an  alliance  of  marriage  which  might  seem  to  unite 
him  with  the  &mily  and  the  party  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  Yet  the  power  of 
Junius  over  public  opinion  was,  in.  the  mean  time,  greatly  increased,  and  he 
was  already  regarded  as  the  most  formidable  of  the  foes  of  the  Ministry,  the 
ablest  of  the  allies  of  the  opposition.  He  determined,  therefore,  to  try  what 
might  be  done  by  one  general  letter  of  satire  upon  the  whole  conduct  and 
character  of  the  first  minister,  both  in  public  and  in  private  life.  To  command 
new  admiration  of  his  inculpatory  eloquence,  to  render  the  Duke  of  Grafton, 
if  possible,  odious  and  contemptible  in  the  judgment  of  all  parties,  and  make 
him  shrink  from  the  responsibility  of  ministerial  office,  were  evidently  the 
objects  at  which  Junius,  in  this  letter,  aimed.  The  boldness  of  his  address,  the 
art  with  which  the  intermixture  of  truth  in  it  is  made  to  lend  n6w  credibility 
to  &lsehood,  its  wit,  its  elegance,  its  vehemence,  the  secret  anecdotes  which 
it  brought  into  light,  and  the  able  discernment  of  political  expediencies  which 
it  exhibits,  gave  it  an  influence  inconceivably  great  on  the  minds  of  those  to 
whom  it  was  addressed.  Political  letters  in  newspapers,  it  is  essential  to 
observe,  were  &r  more  attentively  read  when  Junius  wrote  than  at  present, 
because  the  proceedings  of  Parliament  had  not  yet  begun  to  be  regularly  pub- 
lished ;  nor  had  the  public  journals  so  generally  a  regular  and  paid  body  of 
contributors,  to  whom  is  exclusively  entrusted  their  leading  commentaries  on 
public  men  and  measures. — ^Ed. 

Mt  Lord,  May  80, 1769. 

If  the  measures  in  which  you  have  heen  most  successful  had 
been  supported  by  any  tolerable  appearance  of  argument,  I 
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should  have  thought  my  time  not  ill  employed  in  continuing 
to  examine  your  conduct  as  a  minister,  and  stating  it  fairly  to 
the  public.  But  i^^hen  I  see  questions,  of  the  highest  national 
importance,  carried  as  they  have  been,  and  the  first  principles 
of  the  constitution  openly  yiolated  without  argument  or 
decency,  I  confess  I  give  up  the  cause  in  despair.  The 
meanest  of  your  predecessors  had  abilities  sufficient  to  give  a 
colour  to  their  measures.  If  they  invaded  the  rights  of  the 
people,  they  did  not  dare  to  offer  a  direct  insult  to  their  un- 
derstanding; and,  in  former  times,  the  most  venal  parlia- 
ments made  it  a  condition,  in  their  bargain  with  the  minister, 
that  he  should  furnish  them  with  some  plausible  pretences 
for  selling  their  country  and  themselves.  You  have  had  the 
merit  of  introducing  a  more  compendious  system  of  govern 
ment  and  logic.  You  neither  address  yourself  to  the  passions 
nor  to  the  understanding,  but  simply  to  the  touch.  You 
apply  yourself  immediately  to  the  feelings  erf  your  friends 
who,  contrary  to  the  forms  of  parliament,  never  enter  heartily 
into  a  debate-  until  they  have  divided. 

Eelinquishing,  therefore,  all  idle  views  of  amendment  to 
your  Grace,  or  of  benefit  to  the  public,  let  me  be  permitted 
to  consider  your  character  and  conduct  merely  as  a  subject  of 
curious  speculation.  There  is  something  in  both,  which  dis- 
tinguishes you  not  only  from  all  other  ministers,  but  all  other 
men.  It  is  not  that  you  do  wrong  by  design,  but  that  you 
should  never  do  right  by  mistake.  It  is  not  that  your  indo 
lence  and  your  activity  have  been  equally  misapplied,  but 
that  the  first  uniform  principle,  or,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  the 
genius  of  your  life,  should  have  carried  you  through  every 
possible  change  and  contradiction  of  conduct  without  the 
momentary  imputation  or  colour  of  a  virtue,  and  that  the 
wildest  spirit  of  inconsistency  should  never  once  have  be- 
trayed you  into  a  wise  or  honourable  action.  This,  I  own, 
gives  an  air  of  singularity  to  your  fortune,  as  well  as  to  your 
disposition.  Let  us  look  back,  together  to  a  scene  in  wbich 
a  mind  like  yours  will  find  nothing  to  jrepent  of.  Let  us  try, 
my  Lord,  how  well  you  have  supported  the  various  relations 
in  which  you  stood,  to  your  sovereign,  your  country,  your 
friends,  and  yourself.  Give  us,  if  it  be  possible,  some  excuse 
to  posterity,  and  to  ourselves,  for  submitting  to  your  adminisf- 
tration.     If  not  the  abOities  of  a  great  minister,  if  not  the 
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integnly  of  a  pitnot,  or  the  fidelity  of  a  friend,  sbow  as,  at 
least,  the  firmness  of  a  man.  For  the  sake  of  your  mistress, 
the  lover  shall  be  spared.  I  will  not  lead  her  into  public  as 
you  have  done,  nor  will  I  insult  the  memory  of  departed 
beauty.  Her  sex,  which  alone  made  her  amiable  in  your 
eyes,  makes  her  respectable  in  mine. 

The  character  of  the  reputed  ancestors  of  some  men  has 
made  it  possible  for  their  descendants  to  be  ricious  in  the 
extreme  without  being  degenerate.  Those  of  your  Grace, 
for  instance,  left  no  distressing  examples  of  virtue  even  to 
their  legitimate  posterity,  and  you  may  look  back  with  plea- 
sure to  an  illustrious  pedigree  in  which  heraldry  has  not  left 
a  single  good  quality  upon  record  to  insult  or  upbzaid  you  *. 
You  have  better  proofe  of  your  descent,  my  Lord,  than  the 
register  of  a  marriage,  or  any  troublesome  inheritance  of 
reputation.  There  are  some  hereditary  strokes  of  character 
by  which  a  family  may  be  as  clearly  distinguished  as  by  the 
blackest  features  of  the  human  isuce,  Charles  the  First  lived 
and  died  a  hypocrite.  Charles  the  Second  was  a  hypocrite  of 
another  sort,  and  should  have  died  upon  the  same  scaffold. 
At  the  distance  of  a  century  we  see  their  different  characters 
happily  revived  and  blended  in  your  Grace.  Sullen  and 
aevere  without  religion,  profligate  without  gaiety,  you  live 
like  Charles  II.  without  being  an  amiable  companion,  and, 
for  aught  I  know,  may  die  as  his  father  did  without  the 
reputation  of  a  martyr. 

You  had  already  taken  your  degrees  with  credit  in  those 
sdiools  in  which  the  English  nobility  are  formed  to  virtue 
when  you  were  introduced  to  Lord  Chatham*s  protection  f. 

*  The  first  Dnke  of  Ghaftmi,  as  most  penons  know,  was  a  natoial  son  of 
Charles  II.  DimBg  the  progress  of  the  rerolution  he  abandoned  the  Stuarts 
£ar  King  Willkm,  and  his  descendants  had  hitherto  genenlly  ranked  them- 
selves among  the  party  of  the  Whigs. 

f  To  mu£srstand  these  passages,  Jmiiiis,  in  a  note,  Te6nn  the  reader  to 
a  Mittory  qf  the  UOe  Minority,  This  pamphlet  'was  written  by  Charles 
Townsend,  a  gnmdson  of  Lord  Townsend,  and  brother-in*law  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  the  iamoiu  minister.  Mr.  Home,  in  a  letter  to  Adam  Smith, 
speaks  of  Townsend  as  ''the  dererest  fellow  in  Jingland."  He  was  so  charmed 
'With  the  perusal  of  Smith's  Tktory  qf  Moral  Semtimewk  that  he  immediately 
xeaelved  to  honour  himself  by  the  patronage  of  the  author.  Haying  married 
tbe  Countess  Dowager  of  I^lkeith,  mother  to  a  former  Duke  of  Buccleugh, 
lie  had,  by  consequence,  considerable  authority  in  the  direction  of  that  young 
nobleman's  education.     He  invited  Mr.  Smith  from  the  University  of  Glas* 
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From  Newmarket,  White's,  and  the  Opposition,  he  gave  you 
to  the  world  with  an  air  of  populanty  which  young  men 
usually  set  out  with  and  seldom  preserve — grave  and  plausi- 
ble enough  to  be  thought  fit  for  business,  too  young  for 
treachery,  and,  in  short,  a  patriot  of  no  unpromising  expecta- 
tions. Lord  Chatham  was  the  earliest  object  of  your  political 
wonder  and  attachment  *.  Yet  you  deserted  him  upon  the 
first  hopes  that  offered  of  an  equal  share  of  power  with  Lord 
Bockingham.  When  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  first  nego- 
tiation failed,  and  when  the  favourite  was  pushed  to  the  last 
extremity,  you  saved  him,  by  joining  with  an  administration 
in  which  Lord  Chatham  had  refused  to  engage.  Still,  how- 
ever, he  was  your  friend,  and  you  are  yet  to  explain  to  the 
world,  why  you  consented  to  act  vdthout  him,  or  why,  after 
uniting  with  Lord  Kockingham,  you  deserted  and  betrayed 
him.  You  complained  that  no  measures  were  taken  to  satisfy 
your  patron,  and  that  your  friend,  Mr.  Wilkes,  who  had  suf- 
fered so  much  for  the  party,  had  been  abandoned  to  his  fate* 
They  have  since  contributed  not  a  little  to  your  present 
plenitude  of  power;   yet  I  think  Lord  Chatham  has  less 

gow  to  accompany  the  Duke  on  his  trayeU,  npon  conditions  which  assttied 
to  the  author  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations  kh  ample  independence  for  his  future 
life.  Townsend  was  honoured  with  a  noble  encomium  by  Burke,  and  his 
premature  death  appears  to  have  been  as  much  regretted  as  that  of  the  late 
lamented  Charles  Butler,  whom  he  seems  to  have  resembled. — Ed. 

*  The  Duke  of  Grafton  was  first  introduced  into  the  political  world  at  an 
early  period  of  life,  under  the  auspices  and  protection  of  Mr.  Pitt,  as  a  deter- 
mined Whig.  To  the  administration  of  Lord  Bute  succeeded  that  of  Gt. 
Ctrenyille  and  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  soon  became  obnoxious  to  Lord  Bute, 
the  guardian  of  his  Majesty's  nonage,  and  confidential  adviser.  The  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  unde  to  the  king,  was  deputed  to  propose  another  administra- 
tion conjointly  to  Mr.  Pitt,  Loi3  Temple,  and  Lord  Lyttleton.  They,  how- 
ever, objected  to  the  undue  influence  of  the  noble  favourite,  and  the  proposal 
was  declined.  Lord  Rockingham  was  now  applied  to,  and  prevailed  upon  to  take 
the  lead,  and  form  an  administration  of  his  own ;  Mr.  Pitt  refused  to  unite 
in  it,  but  the  Duke  of  Grafton  deserted  him,  and  accepted  the  office  of  secre- 
tary of  state.  With  this  administration,  however,  he  soon  became  chagrined, 
and  resigned  his  office.  Lord  Chatham  again  received  him  into  communion, 
and  in  the  ministry,  shortly  after  planned  and  carried  into  effect  by  himself, 
in  which  he  held  the  privy  seal,  he  nominated  the  Duke  of  Grafton  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury.  At  the  head  of  this  new  system,  however.  Lord 
Chatham  did  not  long  continue— he  withdrew  in  disgust ;  but  the  noble  duke, 
instead  of  following  him,  took  the  lead  upon  himself,  and  commenced  an  ad* 
ministration  of  his  own. 
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reason  than  ever  to  be  satisfied ;  and  as  for  Mr.  Wilkes,  it  is, 
perhaps,  the  greatest  misfortune  of  his  life,  that  you  should 
have  so  manj  compensations  to  make  in  the  closet  for  your 
former  friendship  with  him.  Your  gracious  master  under- 
stands your  character,  and  makes  you  a  persecutor,  because 
you  have  been  a  friend. 

Lord  Chatham  formed  his  last  administration  upon  princi- 
ples which  you  certainly  concurred  in,  or  you  could  never 
have  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  treasury.  By  deserting 
those  principles,  and  by  acting  in  direct  contradiction  to 
them,  in  which  he  found  you  were  secretly  supported  in  the 
closet,  you  soon  forced  him  to  leave  you  to  yourself,  and  to 
withdraw  his  name  from  an  administration  which  had  been 
formed  on  the  credit  of  it.  You  had  then  a  prospect  of 
friendships  better  suited  to  your  genius  and  more  likely  to 
fix  your  disposition.  Marriage  is  the  point  on  which  every 
rake  is  stationary  at  last ;  and  truly,  my  Lord,  you  may  well 
be  weaiy  of  the  circuit  you  have  taken,  for  you  have  now  fairly 
travelled  through  every  sign  in  the  political  zodiac,  from  the 
Scorpion,  in  which  you  stung  Lord  Chatham,  to  the  hopes  of 
a  Virgin  *  in  the  house  of  Bloomsbury.  One  would  think 
that  you  had  had  sufficient  experience  of  the  frailty  of  nuptial 
engagements,  or,  at  least,  that  such  a  friendship  as  the  Duke 
of  Bedford's  might  have  been  secured  to  you  by  the  auspi- 
cious marriage  of  your  late  Duchess  withf  his  nephew. 
But  ties  of  this  tender  nature  cannot  be  drawn  too  close  ; 
and  it  may,  possibly,  be  a  part  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  am- 
bition, after  making  her  an  honest  woman,  to  work  a  miracle 
of  the  same  sort  upon  your  Grace.  This  worthy  nobleman 
has  long  dealt  in  virtue.  There  has  been  a  large  consump- 
tion of  it  in  his  own  family;  and,  in  the  way  of  traffic,  I  dare 
say  he  has  bought  and  sold  more  than  hsdf  the  representa- 
tive integrity  of  the  nation. 

In  a  political  view  this  union  is  not  imprudent.  The 
favour  of  princes  is  a  perishable  commodity.  You  have  now 
a  strength  sufficient  to  command  the  closet ;  and,  if  it  be 
necessary  to  betray  one  friendship  more,  you  may  set  even 
Lord  Bute  at  defiance     Mr.  Stuart  Mackenzie  may  possibly 

*  His  Gkace  had  lately  married  Hiss  Wrottesley,  niece  of  the  Gk)od  Ger- 
trude, Duchess  of  Bedford. — Junius. 

i*  Hiss  Liddel,  after  her  divorce  from  the  Dnke,  married  Lord  Upper 
Oiaory.^uviUB. 
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rentember  vfhatt  use  the  Dake  of.  Bedford  usually  makes  of 
bis  power  *  ;  and  our  gracious  sovereign,  I  doubt  not,  r^oices 
at  this  first  appearance  of  union  among  his  servants.  His 
kte  majesty,  under  the  happy  influence  of  a  family  connec- 
tion  between  his  ministers,  was  relieved  from  ihe  cares  of 
government.  A  more  active  prince  may  perhaps  observe 
with  suspicion  by  what  degrees  an  artful  servant  grows  upon 
his  master,  from  the  first  unlimited  professions  of  duty  and 
attachment  to  the  painful  repmsentation  of  the  necessity  of  the 
royal  service,  and  soon,  in  regular  progression,  to  the  humble 
insolence  of  dictating  in  all  the  obsequious  forms  of  peremp- 
tory submis»on.  The  interval  is  carefully  employed  in  form- 
ing connections,  creating  interests,  collecting  a  party,  and 
laying  the  foundation  of  double  marriages  f ;  until  the  de^ 
luded  prince  who  thought  he  had  found  a  creature  prostituted 
to  his  service,  and  insignificant  enough  to  be  always  depend- 
ent upon  his  pleasure,  finds  him  at  last  too  strong  to  be  com- 
manded and  too  formidable  to  be  removed. 

Your  Grace's  public  conduct  as  a  minister  is  but  the 
counterpart  of  your  private  history; — ^tbe  same  inconsistency, 
the  same  contradictions.  In  America  we  trace  you  from  the 
first  opposition  to  the  Stamp  Act  |  on  principles  of  conveni- 
ence, to  Mr.  Pitt's  surrender  of  the  right ;  then  forward  to 

*  Mr.  Stuart  Mackenzie  'was  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Bute.  The  Duke  oC 
Bedford's  abuse  of  power  here  referred  to  is  again  noticed  in  Junius^  Letter 
No.  36,  and  consisted  in  compelling  the  king  to  displace  Mr.  Mackenzie  finom 
the  office  of  lord  priyy  seal  of  Scotland,  shortly  after  his  appointment,  in 
&Tonr  of  Lord  Frederick  Gampbell.  In  this  act  of  coercion  Mn.  OxenviUe 
bore  an  equal  part  with  the  noble  duke.  Upon  the  resignation  of  theio 
ministers,  Mr.  Stuart  Mackenzie  was  reinstated  in  his  former  post 

f  These  double  marriages,  which  Junius  gloats  over  with  remorseless 
satire,  have  beey  partly  explained  already;  they  were  the  marriages  of 
the  ]>nke  of  Grrafton  with  the  niece  of  the  Duchess  of  Bedford,  and  of  the 
lady  whom  he  had  diyorced  for  infidelity,  with  her  panmour,  the  nephew 
of  the  Duke.  The  last  has  not  been  without  imitations  in  high  circles  in 
more  recent  times,  and,  if  not  adequate  compensation  in  such  unfortunate  con- 
nexions, is  the  best  proof  that  can,  be  afforded  by  the  transgressors  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  their  preferences. — Ez>. 

t  At  the  poiod  here  referred  to,  the  American  oolonies  had  acqnised  mdi 
ft  population  and  proportion  of  public  wealth,  as  to  render  it  neeeasaiy  to  in- 
quire more  critically  than  had  hitherto  been  done  into  the  peculiar  mode  of 
its  political  connection  with  the  mother  country^  and  to  bind  it  to  the  latter 
in  a  more  definite  bond.  It  was  found  that  most  of  the  provincial  depait* 
menti  were  charteied  by  the  crown  and  expressly  exempted  fimn  legislative 
taxation,  but  that  others  were  not  chartered  in  any  way,  and  of  coune  po» 
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Lord  Bockingbam's  socrender  of  the  fact;  then  back  again  to 
Lord  Rockingham's  declaration  of  the  right ;  then  forward  to 
tasation  mth  Mr.  Townshend ;  and,  in  the  last  instance,  from 
the  gentle  Conway's  andetermined  discretion  to  blood  and 
compulsion  with  the  Duke  of  Bedford  *,  Yet,  if  we  may 
believe  the  simplicity  of  Lord  North's  eloquence,  at  the  open- 
ing of  next  session  you  are  once  more  to  be  the  patron  of 
America.  Is  this  the  wisdom  of  a  great  minister  ?  or  is  it 
the  ominous  vibration  of  a  pendulum  ?  Had  you  no  opinion 
of  your  own,  my  Lord  ?  or  was  it  the  gratification  of  betray- 
ing every  party  with  which  you  have  been  united,  and  of 
deserting  every  political  principle  in  which  you  had  concurred  ? 
Your  enemies  may  turn  their  eyes  without  regret  from  this 
admirable  system  of  provincial  government.     They  will  find 

sessed  no  such  privilege.  From  the  capacity  of  their  being  now  able  to  con- 
tribute to  the  exigencies  of  the  state,  from  a  desire  to  equalise  the  entire 
colonisation,  and  from  a  professed  belief  that  chartezi  granted  by  the  crown 
^with  snch  an  exemption  as  aboye,  displayed  an  undue  stretch  of  the  pmoga- 
tive,  it  was  determined  upon,  by  Mr.  Grenville's  administration,  to  bring  the 
matter  boldly  to  an  issue,  and  for  the  legislature  to  claim  an  authority  oyer 
the  colonies  by  passing  an  act  which  should  immediately  affect  them.  The 
statute  enacted  for  this  purpose  was  the  Stamp  Act,  which  imposed  a  duty 
upon  many  of  the  articles  most  current  through  the  colonies.  The  colonies 
were  thrown  into  a  general  commotion  by  this  measure,  the  duty  could  not 
be  collected,  and  almost  every  province  became  ripe  for  rebellion. 

At  home  the  members  of  opposition  doubted,  or  affected  to  doubt,  both  the 
propriety  and  legality  of  the  conduct  of  administration.  Mr.  Pitt  denied 
-  the  right,  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  admitted  the  right,  but  denied  the 
esepedieney,  while  many  politicians,  perplexed  by  the  sophistry  advanced  by 
the  pleaders  on  all  sides,  vacillated  in  their  opinion,  and  sometimes  united 
with  one  party  and  sometimes  with  another.  Of  this  last  description  was  the 
Buke  of  Grafton,  who  occasionally  &Toured  Mr.  Pitt's  opinion,  occasionally  the 
Marquis  of  Kockingham'%  and  at  last  sided  with  Mr.  Charles  Townshend  in  a 
determined  resolution  to  carry  the  sytsem  of  taxation  into  effect  at  all  hazards. 

*  Mr.  Knox,  in  his  **  Extra  Official  State  Papers^"  naicates  the  following 
anecdote  as  having  happened  to  himself  on  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act : — 
**  The  morning  after  the  resokttbn  passed  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  re- 
peid  Ae  Stamp  Act  and  to  bring  in  the  dedaratory  bill,  I  was  sent  for  to  a 
meeting  of  the  Opposition  at  Mr.  Bigb/s  in  Parliament  Street;  when  I  came 
there  Mr,  GrenviUe  and  Mr.  Bigby  came  out  to  me,  and  told  me  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  and  several  others  desired  to  know  my  opinion  of  the  effects  which 
those  resolutions  would  produce  in  America.  My  answer  was  in  a  few  words 
— addreua  qf  thnnia  and  msamresof  rebellion,.  Mr.  Qtenville  smiled  and 
flfaftok  his  head,  and  Mr.  Bigby  swore  by  G—  he  thought  so^  and  both 
wished  me  a  good  morning.'' 
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gratification  enough  in  the  sorvej  of   your  domestic  and 
foreign  policy. 

If,  instead  of  disowning  Lord  Shelbume,  the  British  court 
had  interposed  with  dignity  and  firmness,  you  know,  my 
Lord,  that  Corsica  would  never  have  been  invaded  *.  The 
French  saw  the  weakness  of  a  distracted  ministry,  and  were 
justified  in  treating  you  with  contempt.  They  would  pro- 
bably have  yielded  in  the  first  instance,  rather  than  hazard  a 
rupture  with  this  country;  but,  being  once  engaged,  they 
cannot  retreat  without  dishonour.  Common  sense  foresees 
consequences  which  have  escaped  your  Grace's  penetration. 
Either  we  suffer  the  French  to  make  an  acquisition,  the  im- 
portance of  which  you  have  probably  no  conception,  or  we 
oppose  them  by  an  underhand  management,  wluch  only  dis- 
graces us  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  without  answering  any  pur- 
pose of  policy  or  prudence.  From  secret,  indirect  assistance, 
a  transition  to  some  more  open  decisive  measures  becomes 
unavoidable ;  till  at  last  we  find  ourselves  principals  in  the 
war,  and  are  obliged  to  hazard  everything  for  an  object 
which  might  have  originally  been  obtained  without  expense 
or  danger.  I  am  not  versed  in  the  politics  of  the  north ;  but 
this,  I  believe,  is  certain,  that  half  the  money  you  have  dis- 
tributed to  carry  the  expulsion  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  or  even  your 
secretary's  share  in  the  last  subscription,  would  have  kept  the 
Turks  at  your  devotion f.  Was  it  economy,  my  Lord?  or 
did  the  coy  resistance  you  have  constantly  met  with  in  the 
British  senate,  make  you  despair  of  corrupting  the  Divan? 
Your    friends,    indeed,    have    the    first    claim    upon    your 

*  Lord  Shelbume,  fetlier  to  the  present  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  while 
Secretary  of  State,  instructed  our  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  Versailles  to 
remonstrate  in  very  spirited  terms  on  the  intended  invasion  of  Corsica  by 
the  French.  His  Lordship's  conduct,  however,  was  disavowed  by  his  col- 
leagues, and  he  resigned  his  situation,  Oct  21,  1768. 

f  The  Ottoman  Porte  was  at  this  time  in  the  hands  of  French  influence; 
the  Court  of  Tuilleries  supplying  it  with  French  officers,  and  instructing  it, 
through  their  means,  in  modem  tactics,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  support  more 
successfully  the  war  in  which  it  was  engaged  with  Eusua.  The  growing 
extent  of  French  influence  over  the  continent  might,  in  this  instance  perhaps, 
have  easily  been  curtailed  by  a  little  address,  and  even  transferred  to  the 
court  of  St.  James's.  The  parallel  between  Corsica  and  Hungary  has  been 
adverted  to  in  a  previous  note,  the  chief  discrepancies  being  that,  in  ^e  first 
instance,  Genoa  and  France  were  the  aggressive  powers;  in  the  hitter,  Austris 
and  Bussia. — Ed. 
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bounty,  but  if  five  hundred  pounds  a  year  can  be  spared  in 
pension  to  Sir  John  Moore*,  it  would  not  have  disgraced 
you  to  have  allowed  something  to  the  secret  service  of  the 
public. 

You  will  say  perhaps  that  the  situation  of  afGsdrs  at  home 
demanded  and  engrossed  the  whole  of  your  attention.  Here, 
I  confess,  you  have  been  active.  An  amiable,  accomplished 
prince  ascends  the  throne  under  the  happiest  of  all  auspices — 
the  acclamations  and  united  affections  of  his  subjects.  The 
first  measures  of  his  reign,  and  even  the  odium  of  a  favourite, 
were  not  able  to  shake  their  attachment.  Your  services,  my 
Lord,  have  been  more  successful.  Since  you  were  permitted 
to  take  the  lead  we  have  seen  the  natural  effects  of  a  system 
of  government  at  once  both  odious  and  contemptible.  We 
have  seen  the  laws  sometimes  scandalously  relaxed,  some- 
times violently  stretched  beyond  their  tone.  We  have  seen 
the  s£u;red  person  of  the  sovereign  insulted ;  and,  in  profound 
peace,  and  with  an  undisputed  title,  the  fidelity  of  his  sub- 
jects brought  by  his  own  servants  into  public  question  f. 
Without  abilities,  resolution,  or  interest,  you  have  done  more 
than  Lord  Bute  could  accomplish  with  all  Scotland  at  his 
heels. 

Your  Grace,  little  anxious  perhaps  either  for  present  or 
future  reputation,  will  not  desire  to  be  handed  down  in  these 
colours  to  posterity.  You  have  reason  to  flatter  yourself  that 
the  memory  of  your  administration  will  survive  even  the  forms 
of  a  constitution  which  our  ancestors  vainly  hoped  would  be 
immortal ;  and  as  for  your  personal  character  I  will  not,  for 
the  honour  of  human  nature,  suppose  that  you  can  wish  to 
•  have  it  remembered.  The  condition  of  the  present  times  is 
desperate  indeed  ;  but  there  is  a  debt  due  to  those  who  come 
after  us,  and  it  is  the  historian's  office  to  punish  though  he 
cannot  correct.  I  do  not  give  you  to  posterity  as  a  pattern  to 
imitate,  but  as  an  example  to  deter ;  and,  as  your  conduct 

*  Sir  John  Moore  ivas  an  old  Newmarket  acquaintance  of  his  Grace's, 
wkere  he  succeeded  in  completely  squandering  away  his  private  fortune. 
The  Duke  of  Grafton,  out  of  compassion,  obtained  for  him  the  pension  in 
qnestioo. 

t  The  wise  Duke,  about  this  time,  exerted  all  the  influence  of  goyemment 
to  procure  addresses  to  satisfy  the  King  of  the  fidelity  of  his  subjects.  They 
came  in  very  thick  from  SeoOand;  but,  after  the  appearance  of  this  letter, 
we  heard  no  more  of  them. — Jvkivb. 

YOL.   I.  X 
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comprehjends  every  dung  that  a  wise  or  honest  minister  should 
avoid,  I  mean  to  make  you  a  negative  inatruction  to  your  auo- 
eessons  for  ever. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  XIII. 

^CO  THE  7IBENTEB  OF  THE  PUBLIC  iJDVESSr6iB&. 

Sib,  June  12, 1769. 

The  Duke  of  Grafton's  friends,  not  finding  it  oonvenient  to 
enter  into  a  contest  with  Junius,  are  now  reduced  to  the  last 
melancholy  resource  of  de&ated  argument,  the  fiat  general 
charge  of  scurrility  and  falsehood.  As  for  his  style,  I  shall 
leave  it  to  the  critics.  The  truth  of  his  facts  is  of  more  ioi- 
portance  to  the  public.  They  are  of  such  a  nature  that  I 
think  a  bare  contradiction  will  have  no  weight  with  any  man 
who  judges  for  himself.  Let  us  take  them  in  the  order  in 
which  they  appear  in  his  last  letter. 

1.  Have  not  the  first  rights  of  the  people,  and  the  firat 
principles  of  the  constitution  been  openly  invaded,  and  the 
very  name  of  an  election  made  ridiculous,  by  the  arbitrary  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Luttrell  ? 

2.  Did  not  the  Duke  of  Grafton  frequently  lead  his  mistress 
into  public,  and  even  place  her  at  the  head  of  his  table,  as  if 
he  had  pulled  down  an  ancient  temple  of  Venus,  and  could 
bury  all  decency  and  shame  under  the  ruins  ?  Is  this  the 
man  who  dares  to  talk  of  Mr.  Wilkes's  morals  ? 

3.  Is  not  the  character  of  his  presumptive  ancestors  as 
strongly  marked  in  him  as  if  he  had  descended  from  tiiem  in 
a  direct  legitimate  line?  The  idea  of  his  death  is  only  pro- 
phetic; and  what  is  prophecy  but  a  narrative  preceding- the 
fact? 

4.  Was  not  Lord  Chatham  the  first  who  raised  him  to  the 
rank  and  post  of  a  minister,  and  the  first  whom  he  aban* 
doned  ? 

5.  Did  he  not  join  with  Lord  Rockingham  and  betray  him? 

6.  Was  he  not  the  bosom  friend  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  ^hom  he 
now  pursues  to  destruction  ? 
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7.  Did  he  not  take  his  degrees  with  credit  at  Newmarket, 
White's,  and  the  Opposition  ? 

8.  After  deserting  Lord  Chatham's  principles  and  sacri- 
ficing his  friendship,  is  he  not  now  closely  united  with  a  set 
of  .men,  wlio,  though  they  have  occasionally  joined  with  all 
parties,  have,  in  every  different  situation,  aoad  at  all  times, 
.been  equally  and  constan%  detested  by  this  country  ? 

9.  Has  not  Sir  John  iloore  a  pension  of  five  hundred 
poimds  A  year  ?  This  may  probably  be  an  acquittance  of 
lavours  upon  the  turf ;  but  is  it  ^possible^ibr  a  minister  to  offer 
A  grosser  outrage  to  a  nation  which  has  so  voij  la^iely  cleared 
away  the  beggary  of  the  t civil  list  at  tthie  expense  of  .more 
than.half  a  nouLllion  ? 

10.  Is  there  any  one  .mode  of  thinking  or  acting  with  re- 
spect to  America,  which  the  Buke  of  Grafton  has  not  su&- 
eessively  adopted  and  abandoned  ? 

11.  Is  there  not  a  singular  mark  of  shame  set  upon  this 
man,  who  has  so  little  delicacy  and  ^eoliqg  as  to  submit  to  the 
opprobrium  of  marrying  a  near  relation  of  one  who  had  de- 
bauched  his  wife  ?  In  the  name  of  decency  how  ase  these 
amiable  oouams  to  meet  at  their  uncle's 'table  ?  It  will  be  a 
scene  in  (Edipus,  without  the  distress.  Is  it  wealth*  or  wit,. 
or  beauty  ?  or  is  the  amorous  youth  in  love  ? 

The  rest  is  notorious.  That  Corsica  has  been  sacrificed  to 
tiie  French ;  -that  in  some  instances  the  laws  have  been  scan- 
dalously relaxed,  and  in  others  daringly  violated;  and  that 
the  king's  subjects  have  been  called  upon  to  assure  him  of 
their  fidelity  in  spite  of  tbe.measures  of  his  servants. 

A  writer,  who  builds  his  arguments  uponiacts  such  as  these, 
is  not  easily  to  be  confuted.  He  is  not  to  be  answered  by 
general  assertions  or  general  reproaches.  He  may  want 
eLoquence  to  amuse  or  persuade,  but,  i^eaking  truth,  he  .must 
always  eoiwiBoe. 

3PHIL0JUNITO*. 

•  TKn  -  w  iibe  first  letter  t)f  Tfailo-Jinutis.  In  liis  Pie&ee  JnniiB  admits 
the-fRitlienlnp  of  letters  Tinder  tbis  stg^tnre,  and  that  it  was  a  subordinate 
part  be  started  as  needfiil  to  explain  and  support  the  principal ;  not,  be 
says, io  "praise  bim/'  bnt  to  appear  ingenuously  tnnyinced  by  bis  faets  and 
muomng— apuff  oblique,  if  not  direct,  from  the  author  bimse&l — Ei>, 
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LETTER  XIV. 

TO  THE   PRINTER   OF  THE   PUBLIC   ADVERTISER. 

Sir,  June  22, 1769. 

The  name  of  Old  Noll  is  destined  to  be  the  ruin  of  the  house 
of  Stuart.  There  is  an  ominous  fatality  in  it  which  even  the 
spurious  descendants  of  the  family  cannot  escape.  Oliver 
Cromwell  had  the  merit  of  conducting  Charles  the  First 
to  the  block.  Your  correspondent  Old  NoU*  appears 
to  have  the  same  design  upon  the  Duke  of  Grafton.  His 
arguments  consist  better  with  the  title  he  has  assumed,  than 
mth  the  principles  he  professes ;  for  though  he  pretends  to 
be  an  advocate  for  the  Duke,  he  takes  care  to  give  us  the  best 
reasons  why  his  patron  should  regularly  follow  the  fate  of  his 
presumptive  ancestor.  Through  the  whole  course  of  the 
Duke  of  Grafton's  life  I  see  a  strange  endeavour  to  unite  con- 
tradictions which  cannot  be  reconciled.  He  marries  to  be 
divorced,  he  keeps  a  mistress  to  remind  him  of  conjugal  en- 
dearments, and  he  chooses  such  friends  as  it  is  a  virtue  in 
him  to  desert.  If  it  were  possible  for  the  genius  of  that  ac- 
complished president  who  pronounced  sentence  upon  Charles 
the   First  to  be  revived  in  some  modem  sycophant  f,  his 

*  A  correspondent  under  this  signature  replied  to  the  preceding  letter  of 
JPhilo-Junitu,  in  the  Public  Advertiser ,  dated  June  19,  introducing  his 
observations  with  the  following  paragraph : — '*  Though  PMlo-Junius  is,  in 
every  sense,  unworthy  of  an  answer  as  a  writer,  yet,  as  he  has  compressed 
into  small  compass  what  he  calls  the  fiicts  advanced  by  Junius,  I  will  answer 
them  briefly  one  by  one,  and  for  ever  drop  a  subject  that  could  only  acquire 
consequence  by  discussing  it  in  a  serious  manner." — ^Ed. 

f  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  name  of  Brad- 
thaw, — Junius.  And  as  little  so  that  Old  NoU  was  the  nickname  of  Oliver 
Cromwell.  There  is  a  peculiar  severity  in  the  comparison  of  the  two  periods 
and  the  two  &milies.  The  Duke  of  Ghrafton  was  a  Stuart,  and  Bradshaw, 
the  president  of  the  regicide  court,  was  the  name  of  the  Duke's  private  secre- 
tary ;  and  Junius  here  insinuates  that  he  was  also  the  author  of  the  letter 
signed  Old  NoU,  which  had  a  chance  of  proving  as  fatal  to  his  Qrace's  cause 
as  ever  the  name  of  Bradthaw  or  Old  NoU  had  proved  fatal  to  his  Qrace*8 
ancestor.  Before  his  present  appointment,  Bradshaw  had  been  an  under- 
clerk  in  the  war-office,  and  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  private  secretary  for  his 
despatch  in  business.  In  1772  he  was  appointed  a  lord  of  the  admiralty, 
and  on  the  Duke  retiring  from  the  premiership  he  was  rewarded  with  a 
pension  of  1500/.  Considering  this  provision  unequal  to  his  deserts  or  his 
wants,  he  committed  suicide. — Bd. 
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Grace,  I  doubt  not,  woald,  by  sympathy,  discover  him  among 
the  dregs  of  mankind,  and  take  him  for  a  guide  in  those 
paths,  which  naturally  conduct  a  minister  to  the  scaffold. 

The  assertion  that  two  thirds  of  the  nation  approve  of  the 
acc^tance  of  Mr.  Luttrell  (for  even  Old  Noll  is  too  modest  to 
call  it  an  election),  can  neither  be  maintained  nor  confuted  by 
argument.  It  is  a  point  of  fact  on  which  every  English  gen- 
tleman will  determine  for  himself.  As  to  lawyers,  their  pro- 
fession is  supported  by  the  Indiscriminate  defence  of  right  and 
wrong,  and  I  confess  I  have  not  that  opinion  of  their  know- 
ledge or  integrity,  to  think  it  necessary  that  they  should  de- 
cide for  me  upon  a  plain  constitutional  question.  With  re- 
spect to  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Luttrell,  ^e  Chancellor*  has 
never  yet  given  any  authentic  opinion.  Sir  Fletcher  Norton  f 
is  indeed  an  honest,  a  very  honest,  man  ;  and  the  Attorney 
General  %  is  ex  officio  the  guardian  of  liberty,  to  take  care,  I 
presume,  that  it  shall  never  break  out  into  a  criminal  excess. 
Doctor  Blackstone  is  solicitor  to  the  queen.  The  Doctor  re- 
collected that  he  had  a  place  to  preserve,  though  he  forgot 
that  he  had  a  reputation  to  lose.  We  have  now  the  good  for- 
tune to  understand  the  Doctor's  principles  as  well  as  his 
writings.  For  the  defence  of  truth,  of  law,  and  reason,  the 
Doctor's  book  may  be  safely  consulted ;  but  whoever  wishes 
to  cheat  a  neighbour  of  his  estate  §,  or  to  rob  a  country  of  its 
rights  II,  need  make  no  scruple  of  consulting  the  Doctor  him- 
self. 

The  example  of  the  English  nobility  may,  for  aught  I 
know,  sufficiently  justify  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  when  he  in- 
dulges his  genius  in  all  the  fashionable  excesses  of  the  age ; 
yet,  considering  his  rank  and  station,  I  think  it  would  do  him 
more  honour  to  be  able  to  deny  the  fact  than  to  defend  it  by 
such  authority.     But  if  vice  itself  could  be  excused,  there  is 

*  Lord  Oamden. 

t  At  this  time  Chief  Justice  in  Eyre,  with  a  salary  of  3000^.,  and  jost 
appointed  a  privy  counsellor. 

:J:  Mr.  De  Grey,  afterwards  Lord  WalsiDgham. 

§  Doctor,  better  known  as  Sir  William,  Blackstone,  and  a  distinguished 
name :  he  had  been,  unfortunately  for  himself,  an  adviser  of  Sir  James 
Lowther  against  the  Duke  of  Portland,  in  the  dispute  concerning  the  Gum- 
borland  crown  lands,  upon  the  obsolete  law  of  ntUluM  tempus. — En. 

y  Blackstone  had  also  supported  government  in  its  rejection  of  Mr.  Wilkes 
at  member  for  the  county  of  Middlesex. 
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yet. a>  certain  display  of  it»  a  certaia  outrage  to  decetnc^vflad 
violatiaii  of  pablic  deoorum  which,,  for.  the  benefit  of  society, 
should  neverbe  forgiven.  It  is.  not  that  he  kepta  mistxess 
at  home,  but  that  he  constantly  attended  heir  abroad.  IfeiJEbnot 
liie  private  indulgence  but  the  publio  insult,  of  whiok^Lcomr 
plain.  The  name  of  Miss  Parsons  would  haidly  have  been 
known,  if  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  had  not  led  her  in 
triumph  through  the  Opera  House,  even  in  the  presence  of 
the  queen^  When  we  see  a  man  act  in  this  manner  we  may 
admit  the  shameless  depravity  of  his*  heart,  but  what  are  we 
t€f  think  of  his  understanding  2  ' 

His  Grace,  it  semns^  is  now  to  be  a.  regular  domestic  man, 
and,  as  an.  omen  off  the  future  delicacy  and  correctness  of  his 
conduct,  he  marries  a  fimt  cousin,  of  the  man  who  had  fixed 
that  mark  and  title  of  infamy  upon  liim  whioh,  at  the  same 
moment,  makes  a  husband  unhappy  and  ndioulous.  The  ties 
of  consanguinity  may  possibly  preserve  him  from  the  same 
fate  a  second  time,  and  a»  to  the  distress  of  meeting,  I  take 
forgranted  the  venerable  uncle  of  these  common  cousins  has 
settled  the  etiquette  in  such  a  manner  that,  if  a  mistake 
should  happen,  it  may  reach  no&rther  than  from  Madanie  ma 
femme  to  Mctdame  ma  coudne. 

The  Dake  of  Grafton  has  always  seme  excellent  reasons  for 
deserting  his  friends.  The  age  and  incapacity  of  Lord  Cha^ 
ham*;  the  debility  of  Lord.  Eockingham ;  or  the  infamy  of 
Mr.  Wilkes.  There  was  a  time  indeed  when  he  did  not  ap- 
pear to  be  quite  so  well  acquainted  or  so  violently  offended 
with  the  infimniiaes.  of  his  ti*iende.  But  now  I  confess  they 
are  not  ill  exehanged  for  the  youthful,  vigorous  virtue  of.  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  the  firmness  of  General  Conway,  the 
blant,,or  if  T  may  call  it,  the  aukward  integrity  of  Mr..Kigby  f, 
and  l^e  spotlass  morality  of  Loud  Sandwich  I. 

*  Lord  Chatham,  it  is  well  known,  laboured  under  a  prematim  deenpitad^ 
of  body,  from  fbecpient  and  violent  attadcsof  th«  goufe 

f  Mr.  Bigby  was  introduced  into  political  life  by  die  Bake  of  Badibn^  t» 
whom  he  had  chiefly  recomnwnded  bimself  by  hb'  con[viTial>  talents.  He  at 
length  attained  the  iDenrtive  post  of  paymaster  of  the  British  feraea  His 
pretensions  to  iwltgrity  aie  well  known,  eveu'to  the  prearat  mMBent>.to  liavs 
been  radier  eqnivooal. 

X  It  was  Lord  Sandwich  who,  in  oonjimction*  with  Dr.  Waiinurton,  con- 
pUuned  to  the  House  of  Lords,  of  Wilkes's  BsMyson  Vhnum,  md  induced 
their  lordships'  interference,  in  consequence  of  i^ich*  the  writet  xif^  ^ 
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If  a  large  pension  to  a  broken  gambler*  be  an  act  worthy 
of  commendation,  the  Buke  of  Grafton's  connections  will  fur- 
nish him  with  many  opportunities  of  doing  praiseworthy 
actions  ;  and;  as  he  himself  bears  no  pert  of  the  expense,  the 
generosity  of  distributing  the  public  money  for  the  support  of 
virtcLGus  families  iu  distress  will  be  an  unquestionable  proof 
of  his  Graoa%  hamaniity>. 

As  to  publie  a£fairs)  Old-  Noll  i&  a  little  tender  of  descend- 
ing to  particulars.  He  does  not  deny  that  Corsica  has  been 
sacrificed  to  France,  and  he  confesses  that,  with  regard  to 
America,  hi»  paetron^s  measures  have  been  subject  to  some 
variation ;  but  then  he  promises  wonders  of  stability  and 
firmness  for  thie  future.  These  are  mysteries  of  which  we 
must  not  pretend  to  judge  by  experience ;  and  truly,  I  fear 
W6.  shall  perish  in  ths  Deseit  before  we  arrive  at  the  Land  of 
Promise.^  In.  the  regular  course  of  things,  the'  period  of  the 
Duke  of  Grafton's  ministerial  manhood  should  now  be  ap- 
proaching. The  imbecility  of  his.  infant  state  was  committed 
to  Lord  Chatham*.  Charles  Townshend  took  some  care  of  his 
education  at  that  ambiguous  age  which  lies  between  the*  fol- 
lies cf!^  politicsl  childhood  and  the  vices'  of  puberty.  The 
empire  of  the  passions  soon  succeeded.  His.  earliest  princi- 
ples and  connections  wera.  of  course  forgotten  or  despised 
The  company  ha  has  lately  kept  has  been  ot  no  service  to  his 
moiskh;  and,  in  the  oondwBt  of  public  affiiirs,  we  see  the  cha- 
racter of  his  time  of  life  strongly  distinguished.  An  obstinate 
ungovernable  self-sufficiency  plainly  points  out  to  us  that  state 
of  imperfect  maturity  at  which  the  graceful  levity  of  youth  is 
LoBliy  and  the:  solidity  of  experience  not  yet  acquired.  It  is 
poBedble  the  young' man  may  iii  time  grow  wiser  and  reform; 
but,  if  I  understacnd  his  disposition,  it  is  not  of  such  corrigible 
stuff  that  we  should  hope  for  any  amendment  in  him  before 
he  has  accomplished  the  destniction.  of  this  country.  Like 
othar  mkes,  he*  may  peiiiaps  live  to  see  his  error,  but  not 
natiV  he  has  mined'  his  estate. 

PHILOJUNIUS. 

catbA  }Sf-  th«r  crown.     OTie-  irony  of  ^«  expression  here  adopted.  proceed« 
fMrn  the-  welMtnmim  £bt  tKat  Lord'  ^ndSnriclr  -mur  at  this  Tery  time  the  most 
pmHigm  of  fdl  the  Bedfbrd?party. 
*  Sir  JobD  Momv. 
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LETTER  XV*. 

TO  HIS  OBACE  THE  DUKE  OF  GRAFTON. 


Mt  Lorp,  July  8,  1769. 

If  nature  had  given  you  an  understanding  qualified  to  keep 
pace  with  the  wishes  and  principles  of  your  heart,  she  would 
have  made  you,  perhaps,  the  most  formidable  minister  that 

*  In  this  Letter  Jimius  with  unabated  severity,  but  less  of  personal  crimina- 
tion, renews  in  closer  array  of  fiict  and  argument  his  general  attack  on  the 
Duke  of  Grafton.  His  eloquence,  however,  and  political  sagacity,  did  not  sue- 
ceed  any  more  than  the  petition  of  the  livery  of  London,  in  obliging  the 
king  to  alter  his  plan  of  government,  or  the  ministry  to  retire.  That  the 
reader  may  better  understand  the  position  of  the  belligerents — of  the  sove- 
reign and  his  ministry  on  one  side,  and  the  opposition  on  the  other,  consist- 
ing of  the  now  united  Whig  phalanx,  Junius,  Wilkes  and  the  populace,  with 
the  agitators  of  the  City — and  that  he  may  be  the  better  instructed  by  the 
truths  in  these  Letters,  without  being  misled  by  their  prejudices  and  errors, 
it  is  essential  in  the  perusal  of  them  to  hold  the  following  &ct8  steadily  in 
his  mind : — 

1.  The  plan  of  the  breaking  down  of  the  great  Whig  aristocracy^  by 
selecting  ability  and  loyalty  from  among  both  Whigs  and  Tories,  did  not 
begin  with  Lord  Bute,  but  was  conceived  and  armnged  by  Bolingbroke ; 
was  imperfectly  carried  into  effect  in  the  opposition  guided  by  Mr.  Fulteney, 
Sir  William  Wyndham,  and  Lord  Carteret;  occasioned,  in  the  struggle 
between  its  supporters  and  opposers,  aU  that  uncertainty  and  weakness  of 
government  which  prevailed  from  the  resignation  of  Sir  Bobert  Walpole  till 
the  Pelhams  were  fully  established  in  ministerial  power ;  and  was  renewed 
by  Mr.  Pitt  in  1758,  after  the  Whig  aristocracy  had  made  themselves  odious 

^^by  corruption,  tyranny,  and  fitilures. 

2.  The  Earl  of  Bute,  in  his  attempt  to  carry  this  plan  into  effect,  erred  in 
nothing  so  much  as  in  not  gaining  Mr.  Pitt  for  his  confidential  ally.  Pitt  hated 
the  great  Whig  aristocracy  which  had  scowled  on  his  talents,  and  thwarted, 
by  every  artifice,  his  attempts  to  rise  by  ability  and  patriotism  above  the 
native  humility  of  his  fortune.  He  courted  the  Tories  of  Iieicester  House ; 
and  desired  nothing  better  than  to  set  himself  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
mingled  Whigs  and  Tories,  by  which  the  aristocracy  that  had  oppretsed 
him  might  be  overthrown.  Having  gained  the  entire  confidence  of  Qeoige 
II.,  who  had  previously  regarded  him  with  aversion,  Pitt  learned  to  value 
himself  on  cultivating  the  personal  favour  of  his  sovereign,  not  less  than  on 
commanding  the  admiration  of  the  multitude.  Had  the  king  and  Lord  Bute 
treated  him  with  free  unbounded  confidence,  he  would,  without  doubt,  have 
entered  cordially  into  their  new  plan  of  combining  and  balancing  parties,  and 
it  might  have  been  accomplished  without  occasioning  that  long  prostration 
of  government  which  ensued  in  the  prosecution  of  it  without  Pitt's  aid.  It 
was  the  conceit  of  ability  which  he  possessed  not,  it  was  a  jealousy  incom- 
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ever  was  employed  under  a  limited  monarch  to  accomplish 
^e  ruin  of  a  free  people.  When  neither  the  feelings  of 
shame,  the  reproaches  of  conscience,  nor  the  dread  of  punish- 

patible  with  true  greatness  of  soul,  it  was  a  servitude  to  sordid  interests 
and  petty  prejudices,  that  made  Bute  irritate  Pitt  to  resignation,  instead  of 
courting,  in  happy  hour,  his  confidential  friendship.  This  was  the  capital  error 
of  the  king's  elect.  He  meant  well ;  when  too  late,  he  strove  to  regain  for  his 
sovereign  the  cordial  service  of  Pitt.  Even  then,  however,  there  were  in  his 
advances  a  hesitation  and  duplicity  which  Pitt's  penetration  could  not  fiul  to 
detect,  and  which  his  generous  nature  must  of  necessity  abhor. 

3.  In  the  first  dissociation  of  the  Whigs  from  the  Tories,  in  the  counter- 
poise of  those  two  parties  in  the  reign  of  William,  in  their  alternate  suc- 
cess under  Anne,  in  the  triumph  of  the  Whigs,  during  the  two  first  reigns 
of  the  House  of  Hanover,  in  the  efiforts  of  St  John,  of  Pitt,  of  Bute,  to 
displace  them,  and  in  the  consummation  of  Tory  ascendancy  under  the 
ministry  of  the  son  of  Chatham,  the  operation  of  general  and  permanent 
causes  is  conspicuously  remarkable — causes  originating  in  the  first  principles 
of  human  nature,  and,  in  the  fundamental  composition  of  society,  predomi- 
nating over  all  those  secondary  causes  to  which  narrow-minded  courtiers, 
patriots,  politicians,  party-writers,  and  historians,  have  attributed  all  the  fluc- 
tuation and  changes  in  the  government  and  policy  of  Britain. 

4.  During  the  long  supremacy  of  the  Whigs,  both  the  Exteutive  and  the 
Leffislative  Powers  had  made  encroachments  upon  the  rights  of  the  people, 
and  the  first  principles  of  the  constitution.  These  had,  indeed,  been  in  part 
counterbalanced  by  the  growing  ascendancy  of  public  opinion,  the  voice  of 
which  had  begun  to  be  generally  listened  to,  and  obeyed,  by  both  the  crown 
and  the  parliament.  It  was  time,  however,  both  for  the  safety  of  the  crown 
and  the  constitution,  that  such  encroachments  should  be  checked.  They 
could  not  have  been  effectually  checked  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  opposi- 
tion, both  in  parliament  and  among  the  people,  in  support  of  which  the 
Letters  of  Junius  were  written. 

5.  It  does  not  appear,  that  any  one  of  the  parties  in  the  opposition,  from 
the  year  1760  to  the  year  1770,  had  thoroughly  studied  anything  but  their 
private  and  party  interests  and  caprices  of  all  that  was  in  dispute.  Theif 
had  no  priiiciplet  1hor<yughly  understood ;  and,  hecaiise  thorov^hly  under- 
stood,  therefore  not^  be  a^ndoned.  The  great  utilities  of  government  and 
society  impelled*  ihcm  along  in  a  course  in  which  Whigs  and  Tories  might 
cordijUly  move  on  together.  But  here  they  were,  in  some  sort  unconscious 
agents;  as  to  all  else,  what  they  called  their  principles  continually  yielded  to 
their  interests  and  passions.  The  peace  of  1763,  hastily  concluded,  was  at 
first  almost  unanimously  approved  by  all  but  Mr.  Pitt  Even  of  the  perse- 
cation  of  Wilkes,  almost  all,  in  their  turn,  approved,  at  least  so  fiir  as  not  to 
make  his  acquittal  a  condition  without  which  ihey  would  not  act  with 
government.  In  regard  to  the  taxation  of  the  Americans,  it  is  evident  from 
the  whole  conduct  of  all  parties,  that  there  was,  in  trvik,  no  real  dispute, 
except  as  to  the  possibility  of  carrying  it  into  easy  execution.     Wilkes  had 

.  his  merits  and  his  uses,  but  patriotism  with  him  was  merely  a  game  of  calcu- 
lation. His  spirit  delighted  in  bold  contention,  and  he  desired  to  make  his 
fortune.    This  was  the  sum  of  his  impulses :  and  yet  he  happened  to  ex- 
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m^ntv.  form  anjt  bar  to  the  designs  o£  a  minister;  the  people 
TTOuld  have  too  much  reason' to  lameiit  their  comlition,  if.  they 
<^d.not  fi])d.soateii8soiuce  in  the.weaknesB  of  hisr  uiidesBtRiid» 
ing.  We  owe  it  to  the  bounty  of  Pcovidence,  that,  the  eom.- 
pleteflt  depmvity  o£  the  hewt  is;  som«tim^  stnmgely  vmited 
inih  a  eonfusion  oif  the  mind  which  oomiteraets*  the  most 
lityaurite  principles,  and  makes  the  same  man  treacheious 
without  act,  and  a  hjpoorite  without  deceiving.  The  mea- 
sares,  for  instance,  in  which  your  Graced  antivity  has  been 
ohiefly  exected^  as  they  were  adopted  without  skilly  should 
have  been«conclneted  with  more  thsar  common  dexterity.  But 
truly,,  my  Loid,  the  execution  has  been  as  gross. as  the  design. 

Mbit  more  remarliable  steadineai,  and  to  be  theinstsumeat  of  greatw  good 
to  the  cQUBtitutiQiiy  tiian/was:  e&cted  bj  all  the  cabala,  and  aU  the  parlia^ 
mentary  elbqnence^.of  the.  higher  membenfc  of  the  oppontion.  The  patriot 
citizens  of  London^  had  aa  little  of  viztQe  and.  intelligence  in  their'  oppont&on 
as  the  parliamentary  leaden.  The  agitators,  who  stiired  them:into  actum 
were  mostly  men  actuated  by  base  or  absardmotvres*  The  mob  wew^inqpnid 
by  prejudice,  ignoninee,  and  low  insolence. 

6.  There  was  much  of  weakness,  of  narrowness,,  of .  mean-  artifice,  and  of 
blundering  lasbiessi  in  the  system  of  the  court  kself.  In  ponciple^  and  ia 
its  first  leading  7iews,.it  wa»  considerably  in  the  ri|^ :.  in  almoat^alLelae,, 
it  was  in  the  wrong.  The  virtue  and  ability  of  the  sovereign  himself,  toge- 
ther with  the  insuperable  necessities  of  government,  seem  to  ham  contributed, 
much  more  than  the  skill  or  honesty  of  any  of  his  secset  counsellors,  to  avert, 
that  ruin  which  the  weakness  of  the  government^  and  thai  strei^^.ef  the 
opposition,  too  Ions  threatened. 

7.  What  the  Whigs,  who  complained  of  a  searet  tn^Miuv  at  oooit,  whiahy 
after  the  public  retirement  of  Lord.  Bute,  had  no  existence,  continually  de- 
manded,  was,  in  fact,. that  the  king  should,  never  pEesuni«  to  think  on  speak 
of  any  one  concern  of  his  government,  except  in. their  pietence,  and  in  im- 
plicit submission  to  their  control.  These  were  the  conditions  to  which  they 
strove  to  reduce  their  sovereign,,  and  ^which  were  chie%  thwactedvby  tfanr 
own,  mutual  treachery.. 

8.  At  the  time  when  these  Letters  were  written}.  Lord.  Chathaoi;.  Lnd 
Temple,  the  Marquis  of  Bockingham,  and.  Mr..  Qeoi^e  Qxenville,,  aoted^  ut. 
union.  They  believed  it'  impossible  that  thor  stxength  should^  not  prevail, 
and  they  vrare  using evs^possible  effort  to  take  by  sto£m;th» stnmg-haldff 
of  the  administration.  They  had  mutually  vowed:  never,  meze  to  aaSSu 
themselves  to  be  disunited,  by  the  practioes  of  their  advenarieSb  But  tkair 
engagements  and  resolutions  were,  hapjpily,  not  of  a  nature  to*  resist  the  first, 
splendid  temptations  of  avarice  or  ambition. 

9.  From  all  this  it  follows,  that  the.  Duke  of  Giafton  was  not^  inpslities. 
and  patriotism,  a  worse  man  than,  the  other- oonspiqiaous  leadeas,  wbeUier  of 
the  ministry  or  of^  the  opposition,  despite,  of .  the  covolting  fl**Mi^^*^nf^  ot  1m»p 
%  irunius.-*-BD. 
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Bj  o»«  dedsive  ste^you  hst^e  defeated  all  the  arts  of  writing. 
You  have /Mrly  oenfounded  the  mtrigaes  of:  oppoeition,  sad 
fifUflncfld  the  danMaaSJjf  &ctioii.  A  dsork,  aaalHgueaa  system, 
might' i^qaire*  and' famish  the  majteiialff  of  ingemoos' illostnit 
tioit;  and;  is  dirabtfol*  measures',  the  yindent  exaaggeeatieii  of' 
psrty^  must  be  employed  la  rouse  asid  engage  the  passions  o£ 
the"  people*  Yt)a  lucre  now  brou^  the  merits'  df  juor  adr 
ministtatioii  to  an  issue  on  which  every  EnglJehman  of  the 
narrowest:  oapacily  may  determine  for  Mmself.  It.  is  not  an: 
idarm  to  the-  passbas,  but  a  calm  appeal-  tOi  liie  judgment  of 
liie  people 'Upon  tiieir  own  most  essential  interests.  A  more: 
eoqserienced:  minuter,  would  not  have  haBatded.a  direct  inva* 
sion  of  the  first  principlbs  of  the  constitution  before  he  had 
made  some  progress  in  subduing  the  spirit  of  the  people; 
With  such  a.  cause  as; yours,  my  Lord^  it  is  not  suffieient  that 
yott  have  the  court  at  your  devotioii  unless  ;^ou  can  find 
means  to  corrupt  or  intimidate  the  jury.  The  collective  body 
of  the  people  form  that  jury,  and  from  ^eir  deeinon  there  is 
is  but  one  i^peM. 

Whether  you  have  talents  to  snipport  you  at  acrisisiof  suob 
difficulty  said  dttugrar  should  long  since  have  been  oonsidered. 
Judging  truly  o€  your  dispesition^  you  have,  perhaps,  mistaken 
the  extent  of  your  capacity.  Good  &dth  and  folly  have  so 
long  been  necetved  for  synonymous  terms,,  that  the  reverse  of 
the  proposition  ha«  grown^  into  credit^  and  every  villain 
fBmcies  himself  a  nuB^  of  abMities..  It  is  the  apprehension  of 
your  friends,  my  Lord,  that  you  laasve  drawn  some  hasty  con- 
elusion  of  this  sortr,  said',  that  a  partial  reliance  upon  your 
moral  charooter  has  betrayedi  voul  beyond  the  d^th  of  jous 
understanding;  You  hKre  no^  oanied  things  too  fiir  ta  re* 
treat.  You  ham  plainly  declared  to  the  people  what  tiiey  are 
to  expect  from  the  continuance  of  your  administration.  It  is 
time  for  your  Grace  to  consider wlmt  you  also  may  expect  in 
return  frovcL  their  spirit  and  t^«r  resentment. 

Since  the  accession  of  our  most  gracious  sovereign  to  the 
throne,  we  have  seen  a  system,  pf  government  which,  may  well 
be  called  a.rsign  of  experiments.  Parties  of  all  deneminai^ 
tions  have  been  employed  and'  dismissed.  The  advice  of  the 
ablest  men  in  this  country  has  been  repeatedly  called  for  and 
rejected ;  and  when  the  royal,  displeasure  has  been  signified 
to  a  minister,  the  marks  of  it  have  usually  been  proportioned 
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to  his  abilities  and  integrity.  The  spirit  of  the  fatoubite 
had  some  apparent  influence  upon  every  administration ;  and 
every  set  of  ministers  preserved  an  appearance  of  duration,  as 
long  as  they  submitted  to  that  influence.  But  there  were  cer- 
tain services  to  be  performed  for  the  favourite's  security,  or  to 
gratify  his  resentments,  Which  your  predecessors  in  office  had 
the  wisdom  or  the  virtue  not  to  undertake.  The  moment  this 
refractory  spirit  was  discovered  their  disgrace  was  determined. 
Lord  Chatham,  Mr.  Grenville,  and  Lord  Eockingham  have 
successively  had  the  honour  to  be  dismissed  for  preferring 
their  duty  as  servants  of  the  public  to  those  compliances 
Vhich  were  expected  from  their  station.  A  submissive  ad- 
ministration was  at  last  gradually  collected  from  the  deserters 
of  all  parties,  interests,  and  connections;  and  nothing  re- 
mained but  to  find  a  leader  for  these  gallant  well-disciplined 
troops.  Stand  forth,  my  Lord,  for  thou  art  the  man.  Lord  Bute 
found  no  resource  of  dependence  or  security  in  the  proud, 
imposing  superiority  of  Lord  Chatham's  abilities,  the  shrewdy 
inflexible  judgment  of  Mr.  Grenville  *,  nor  in  the  mild  but 
determined  integrity  of  Lord  Bockingham.  His  views  and 
situation  required  a  creature  void  of  all  these  properties;  and 
he  was  forced  to  go  through  every  division,  resolution,  compo- 
sition, and  refinement  of  political  chemistry,  before  he  happily- 
arrived  at  the  caput  mortuum  of  vitriol  in  your  Grace.  Flat 
and  insipid  in  your  retired  state,  but,  brought  into  action,  you 
become  vitriol  again.  Such  are  the  extremes  of  alternate 
indolence  or  fury  which  have  governed  your  whole  adminis- 
tration. Your  circumstances  with  regard  to  the  people  soon 
becoming  desperate,  like  other  honest  servants  you  determined 
to  involve  the  best  of  masters  in  the  same  difficulties  with 
yourself.     We  owe  it  to  your  Grace's  well-directed  labours^ 

*  Mr.  G.  Grenville,  younger  brother  of  Lord  Temple,  and  brother-in-law 
to  Lord  Chatham,  was  a  political  ^eye  of  his  maternal  uncle,  Lord  Cobham. 
He  first  attached  himself  to  the  Tory  party  in  consequence  of  marrying  the 
daughter  of  Sir  W.  Wyndham,  the  confidential  firiend  of  Bolingbroke,  and 
£Either  of  Lord  Egremont;  and  was  made  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state  when 
Lord  Bute,  in  1762,  was  appointed  first  lord  of  the  treasury.  He  planned 
the  American  Stamp  Act,  and  commenced  the  opposition  to  Wilkes.  He 
afterwards,  however,  became  disgusted  with  Lord  Bute,  and,  upon  his 
resignation,  firmly  attached  himself  to  the  party  of  Lord  Rockingham,  the 
most  pure  and  unmixed  Whig  leader  of  his  day,  with  whom  also  Lonl  Temple 
and  the  Earl  of  Chatham  bad  now  united  themselves. 
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that  your  soyereign  has  been  persuaded  to  doubt  of  the  a£fec- 
tions  of  his  sul^ects,  and  the  people  to  suspect  the  virtues  of 
their  sovereign,  at  a  time  when  both  were  unquestionable. 
You  have  degraded  the  royal  dignity  into  a  base,  dishonourable 
competition  with  Mr.  Wilkes,  nor  had  you  abilities  to  carry 
even  this  last  contemptible  triumph  over  a  private  man,  with- 
out the  grossest  violation  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  con- 
stitution and  rights  of  the  people.  But  these  are  rights,  my 
Lord,  which  you  can  no  more  annihilate  than  you  can  the  soib 
to  which  they  are  annexed.  The  question  no  longer  turns 
u]9on  points  of  national  honour  and  security  abroad,  or  on 
the  degrees  of  expedience  and  propriety  of  measures  at  home. 
It  was  not  inconsistent  that  you  should  abandon  the  cause 
of  liberty  in  another  country  *,  which  you  had  persecuted  in 
your  own;  and  in  the  common  arts  of  domestic  corruption, 
we  miss  no  part  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  system  except  his 
abilities.  In  this  humble  imitative  line  you  might  long  have 
proceeded,  safe  and  contemptible.  You  might,  probably,  never 
have  risen  to  the  dignity  of  being  hated,  and  even  have  been 
despised  with  moderation.  But  it  seems  you  meant  to  be 
distinguished,  and,  to  a  mind  like  yours,  there  was  no  other 
road  to  fame  but  by  the  destruction  of  a  noble  fabric,  which 
you  thought  had  been  too  long  the  admiration  of  mankind. 
The  use  you  have  made  of  the  military  force  introduced  an 
alarming  change  in  the  mode  of  executing  the  laws.  The 
arbitrary  appointment  of  Mr.  Luttrell  invades  the  foundation 
of  the  laws  themselves,  as  it  manifestly  transfers  the  right  of 
legislation  from  those  whom  the  people  have  chosen  to  those 
whom  they  have  rejected.  With  a  succession  of  such  appoint- 
ments we  may  soon  see  a  House  of  Commons  collected,  in 
the  choice  of  which  the  other  towns  and  counties  of  England 
will  have  as  little  share  as  the  devoted  county  of  Middlesex. 

Yet,  I  trust,  your  Grace  will  find  that  the  people  of  this 
country  are  neither  to  be  intimidated  by  violent  measures,  nor 
deceived  by  refinements.  When  they  see  Mr  Luttrell  seated 
in  the  House  of  Commons  by  mere  dint  of  power,  and  in  di- 
rect opposition  to  the  choice  of  a  whole  county,  they  will  not  A 
listen  to  those  subtleties  by  which  every  arbitrary  exertion  of 
authority  is  explained  into  die  law  and  privilege  of  parliament. 

*  Conica. 
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It  Teqmea  no  tpeisiueian  of  mtgammst,  hat  mofiytike  frndedioe 
ef  ftlie  8611866,  iLO  ofmxineiQ  l^aam  ihat  do  iraoadbr  ithe  »g^  of 
filec«ioii^omi;he  .ccdlaetaniB  to  rtiie  rzB|iTflB6ntati^  ^iM^dy  of  iko 
female  ecoiimdiote  all  thoee  ideas  of  a  lEbose  <of  Commons 
ivhidi  /thej-  iianw  sooeived  from  their  iac^iktem,  saiii  wlmih 
they  laeme  abnadj, -though  mdnly  poffaqoa,  deliTeeKred  to  their 
ohildren.  The  pnndiples  on  which  :this  Tk^east  -sioasiice  has 
heen  deibnded,  have  aMed  soom  to  iujfaiy,.aBd  ioroed  us  to 
feel  that  we  i«re  not  oidgr  -op^Tossed  hot  dusxtlted. 

With  *vhat  'force,  iwf  iLord,  with  wBoai  pioteokion,  are  yoa 
prepared  ito  meettl»  united  detoEdBtion  of  ike  people  of  JBog- 
lazid?  The  •etiy  of  London  has  gsv«n  a..g«meEOiis  exasnple  to 
the  Mi^dom  in  what  numner  a  hmg  of  this  'oountry  nought  Id 
be  addressed  *;  and  I  £ui^,  my  Lord,  it  is  nat  yet  in  yosr 
ooarage  to  stand  between  your  sovereign. and  Ihe  addresses  of 
his  subjects.  The  injuries  yon  hanre  done  ihis  <coiuxtiy  aee 
such  as  demand  not  only  redress  hot  -vsngeanee.  In  ymA 
i^iflU  yon  look  for  prc^etion  ix>  that  Tonal  labB  which  yon 
have  already  paid  for-— another  must  he  pumhased ;  and  to 
save  a  minister,  the  House  of  Commons  -nmat  dedare  them- 
selves not  only  independent  of  iheir  oonstituants,  but  the 
determined  enemies  of  the  eonstitutton.  Consider,  my  Lord» 
whether  this  be  an  ojctremity  to  whksh  1;heir  Saars  wUl  .permit 
them  to  advance,  or,  if  Hieir  protection  should  ifeil  yon,  how 
&¥  you  are  authorized  i»  rely  upon  the  sincsdty  of  .those 
smiles  which  a  pious  court  lavishes  without  TsluotaQoe  npon 
a  libertine  by  profession.  It  is  net,  iiadeed,  the  iaaat  of  the 
thousand  contradictions  which  attend  yon,  that.a  man,  milked 
to  the  world  %  ibse  grossest  violation  of  all  ceremony  and  de- 
corum, should  be  the  first  servant  of  a  eoi»rt  in  which  pmyerB 
are  morality  «nd  kneeling  is  religion.  Trust  imt  too  far  to 
aj^pearances  by  which  your  predecessors  have  been  dooeived, 
though  they  have  not  been  inj ured.  Even  .•tiie  ^best  of  pmnces 
may  at  last  discover  that  tiiis  is  a  contention  in  v^ich  eveiy- 
thing  may  be  lost  but  nothing  can  -be  gained;  and,  as  you 
became  minister  by  accident,  were 'adopted  without  choice, 
trusted  without  confidence,  and  continued  without  ^vour, 
be  assured  that,  whenever  an  occasion  presses,  you  will  be 
discarded  without  even  the  forms  of  regret.     You  will  then 

*  See  this  sabject  fiurther  afltiged  in  Jnmiu's  Letter  xzzvii. 
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faavo  f eaooti  'to'fee  'flisK&Mif'^rtni'fnfe  'pomiltl^to  rotirB  to  tlntk 
Beat  of  leamiDg  wliich,  in  contemplation  «f  the  sjBtem  of 
your  li£e,  the  comparative  tmritj  of  joor  OMHiners'with  iha&B 
of  tiieir  high  steward,  and  a  tiiousand  other  Teeonmeniiiig 
circcmistances,  has  chosen  you  to  eneoumge  Hhe  gromo^mbae 
of  their  youth,  and  to  preside  over  their  edueation*.  Whfm- 
OTor  the  spirit  of  distributing  prebends  mid  'bishopridES  «hail 
have  departed  firom  you/yoa  ^1  find  iSist  karned  seminary 
pNerfeefly  recovered  from  the  delirium  of  an  instaliation^iand, 
what  in  truth  it  ought  to  be,  once  more  a  peaoefol  wsene  of 
slumber  and  thoughtless  meditation.  The  venerable  tutocs  of 
the  university  will  no  longer  distress  your  modesty  by  pra- 
posing  you  for  a  pattern  to  their  pupils.  The  learned  dumess 
of  declamation  will  be  silent  f;  and  even  tiie  venal  muaet^ 
Plough  happiest  in  fiction,  will  foiget  your  virtues.  Yet,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  succeeding  age,  I  eodld  wiab  tiiat  your  re-. 
treat  might  be  deferred  until  your  mcnals  shall  happily  be\ 
ripened  to  that  maturity  of  corruption  at  which  the  worst 
examples  cease  to  be  contagious. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  XVL 

so  THE  FBmiSB  OF  THE  PUBLIC  AI>VEBTISEB§.  y' 

Sib,  Jiily  19,  IWO. 

A  GBEAT  deal  of  useless  argument  might  have  been  saved  in 
the  political  contest  which  has  arisen  upon  the  expulsion  of 

*  The  Duk«  of  Grafton  was  chanoiUor,  aad  Lord  Sandwick.high  steward^ 
of  the  UiUTetaitj  of  Cambridge. 

f  Dr.  Hinchlifieiy  afterwards  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  in  his  official  sitaation 
as  Tice-chanoellor  of  Oambridge,  made  an  oration  in  prsise  M  -the  Bidce  of 
Grafton  on  introdacing  him  to  ihe  senate-house  vn  the  morning  of  his  in- 
stallation to  the  choscdUorship  of  that  university. 

t  Alhiding  to  Ghny's  od^rated  Ode  to  Music^  composed  and  performed 
An  the,iiiatal}ation  of  his  Qiace  as  chancellor  of  the  noiversity,  beginning — 
Hence!  avannt!  'tis  holy  ground — 
Clomai«nd  Ins  midnight  erew,  &c. 

§  This  letter  is  perhaps  the  best  specimen  .the  whole  collection  affords  of 
dear  and  cogent  reasoning.  It  cannot  be  too  often  read  by  those  who  would 
leani  to  reason  irith  precision,  yet  without  elabarate  rrefinement,  who  would 
join  fcrce  aad  broTity  with  Inckl  ekamess,  whsithar  in  writing  or  in  debate, 
in  the  ardour  of  real  business,  or  in  the  coolness  of  speculation. — fin. 
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Mr.  Wilkes,  and  the  subsequent  appointment  of  Mr.  Luttrell, 
if  the  question  had  been  once  stated  with  precision,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  each  party,  and  clearly  understood  by  them 
both.  But  in  this,  as  in  almost  every  other  dispute,  it  usually 
happens  that  much  time  is  lost  in  referring  to  a  multitude  of 
cases  and  precedents  which  prove  nothing  to  the  purpose,  or 
in  maintaining  propositions  which  are  either  not  disputed,  or, 
whether  they  be  admitted  or  denied,  are  entirely  indifferent 
as  to  the  matter  in  debate,  until,  at  last,  the  mind,  perplexed 
and  confounded  with  the  endless  subtleties  of  controversy, 
loses  sight  of  the  main  question,  and  never  arrives  at  truth. 
Both  parties  in  the  dispute  are  apt  enough  to  practise  these  ' 
dishonest  artifices.  The  man  who  is  conscious  of  the  weak- 
ness of  his  cause  is  interested  in  concealing  it ;  and,  on  the 
other  side,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a  good  cause  mangled 
by  advocates  who  do  not  know  the  real  strength  of  it. 

I  should  be  glad  to  know,  for  instance,  to  what  purpose,  in 
the  present  case,  so  many  precedents  have  been  produced  to 
prove  that  the  House  of  Commons  have  a  right  to  expel  one 
of  their  own  members ;  that  it  belongs  to  them  to  judge  of 
the  validity  of  elections ;  or  that  the  law  of  parliament  is 
part  of  the  law  of  the  land*?  After  all  these  propositions 
are  admitted,  Mr.  Luttrell's  right  to  his  seat  will  continue  to 
be  just  as  disputable  as  it  was  before.  Not  one  of  them  is  at 
present  in  agitation.  Let  it  be  admitted  that  the  House  of 
Commons  were  authorized  to  expel  Mr.  Wilkes ;  that  they 
are  the  proper  court  to  judge  of  elections,  and  that  the  law 
of  parliament  is  binding  upon  the  people ;  still  it  remains  to 
be  inquired  whether  the  House,  by  their  resolution  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Luttrell,  have,  or  have  not,  truly  declared  that  law. 
To  facilitate  this  inquiry,  I  would  have  the  question  cleared 
of  all  foreign  or  indiflferent  matter.  The  following  state  of 
it  mil  probably  be  thought  a  fair  one  by  both  parties ;  and 
then,  I  imagine,  there  is  no  gentleman  in  this  country  who 
will  not  be  capable  of  forming  a  judicious  and  true  opinion 
upon  it.  I  take  the  question  to  be  strictly  this :  "  Whether 
or  no  it  be  the  known  established  law  of  parliament,  that 
the  expulsion  of  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  of 

*  The  reader  will  observe  that  these  admissions  are  made,  not  as  of  truths 
unquestionable,  but  for  the  sake  of  argument,  and  in  order  to  bring  the  real 
question  to  issue.— Juxnus. 
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itself  creates  in  him  sach  an  incapacity  to  be  re-elected,  that, 
at  a  subsequent  election,  any  votes  given  to  him  are  null  and 
void,  and  that  any  other  candidate,  who,  except  the  person 
expelled,  has  the  greatest  number  of  votes,  ought  to  be  the 
sitting  member." 

To  prove  that  the  affirmative  is  the  law  o^  parliament,  I 
apprehend  it  is  not  sufficient  for  the  present  House  of  Com- 
mons to  declare  it  to  be  so.  We  may  shut  our  eyes  indeed 
to  the  dangerous  consequences  of  suffering  one  branch  of  the 
legislature  to  declare  new  laws,  without  argument  or  example, 
and  it  may  perhaps  be  prudent  enough  to  submit  to  authority; 
but  a  mere  assertion  will  never  convince,  much  less  will  it  be 
thought  reasonable  to  prove  the  right  by  the  fact  itself.  The 
ministry  have  not  yet  pretended  to  such  a  tyranny  over  our 
minds.  To  support  the  affirmative  fairly,  it  will  either  be  neces- 
sary to  produce  some  statute  in  which  that  positive  provision 
shidl  have  been  made,  that  specific  disability  clearly  created, 
and  the  consequence  of  it  declared,  or,  if  there  be  no  such 
statute,  the  custom  of  parliament  must  then  be  referred  to,, 
and  some  case  or  cases  *  strictly  in  point  must  be  produced^ 
with  the  decision  of  the  court  upon  them ;  for  I  readily, 
admit  that  the  custom  of  parliament,  once  clearly  proved,  is. 
equally  binding  with  the  common  and  statute  law. 

The  consideration  of  what  may  be  reasonable  or  unreason- 
able makes  no  part  of  this  question.  We  are  inquiring  what- 
the  law  is,  not  what  it  ought  to  be.  Beason  may  be  applied^ 
to  show  the  impropriety  or  expedience  of  a  law,  but  we  must . 
have  either  statute  or  precedent  to  prove  the  existence  of  it. . 
At  the  same  time  I  do  not  mean  to  admit  that  the  late  reso- 
lution of  the  House  of  Commons  is  defensible  on  general 
principles  of  reason,  any  more  than  in  law.  This  is  not  the 
hinge  on  which  the  debate  turns. 

Supposing,  therefore,  that  I  have  laid  down  an  accurate 
state  of  the  question,  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  1st,  That  there 
is  no  statute  existing  by  which  that  specific  disability  which 
we  speak  of  is  created.  If  there  be,  let  it  be  produced. 
The  argument  will  then  be  at  an  end. 

Sndly,  That  there  is  no  precedent  in  all  the  proceedings  of 

*  Pncedents,  in  opposition  to  principles,  haye  little  weight  with  Junius ; 
but  he  thought  it  necessary  to  meet  the  ministry  upon  their  own  groond.— ^ 
Jwsius, 

VOL.  I.  N 
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thai  House  of  Commons  which  comes  entirely  home  to  the 
pxoaent  case,  viz.,  "  where  £ui>  expelled  memher  has  heen. 
rBturnisd:  again,  and  another  candidate,  with  an  inferior,  num.* 
her  of.  voteS)  has  heen  declared  the  sitting,  memher."  If 
there  he  such  a  precedent,  let  it  he  given  to  us  plainly,  and  I 
am  sure  it  will  have,  more  weight  than;  all  the  cunning  argu- 
ments which  have  heen  dmwn  from^  inferences  and  pmbar 
hilides; 

The  ministry,  in  that  laborious-  pamphlet  which,.  I  pre- 
sume, contains  the  whole  strength  of  t^e  party,  have'  de- 
clared*, "That  Mr.  Walpole'sf  was  the  first  and  only  in- 
stance, in  whick  the  electors*  of  any  county  or  horough  had 
returned  a  person,  expelled  to  serve  in.  the  same  parliament." 
It.  is  not  possible  to  conceive  a  case  more  exactly  in  point.  - 
Mr.  Walpolo  waa  expelled  and,  having  a^  majority  of  votes  at 
the  next  election^  was',  returned  again*.  The  friends  of  Mr. 
Taylor,  a  candidate  set.  up  by  the-  ministry,  petitioned  the 
house  that  he  mig^t  be  the  sitting  member.  |.     Thus  far  the 

*  Cau  of  th^MiddUiex  Election  Conddered,  page  38. — Juinus. 

f  This  fact  oecurred  wbile  Mr.  Walpole  was  in  an  inferior  capacity  to 
that  in  which  he  afterwards  appeared  so  conspicuonsly  as  prime  minister  of 
<3K50Xge  I.  and  George  II.  At  ^e  period  in  question,  the  Tories  having  ob- 
tained a  majority  in.  parliament;  eecpelled  him  for  the  crime  of:  having  acci^Ktad 
profiti<  upon  a:  military-  contract,  while  secretary  at  war,.and.  at  the  same 
time  possessed  influence  enimgh  to  have  him  committed  to  the  Tower.  Se 
vmB  member  for  Lynn  Begis,  the  burgesses  of  which  borough  were  wannly 
attached  to  him.  It  was  for  this'  borough  he  had  been  returned  at  an  eaiiy 
j>eriod  of  his  life,  bywhioH'  fae^war  enabled^  wJiilft  a;^  young  pelittcian^  to 
head  the  Whig-  party  against  St.  John^  afterwards  Lord  Belini^ucDke,  who 
4ook  a  leading,  put  in.  the  Tory  administration  of  Hariey. 

Fcom  the  disgooee  into  which  he  was  hereby  for  a  long  time  plunged,,  he 
waa  at  length  rdieved  by  the  fkiliire  of  the  mihister'sr  favourite  expedient  of 
the  South  Sea  incorporation,  and  the-  extreme  unpopuUmtyin  which  he  woti 
consequently  involved.  Walpole  now  triumphed  upon^tha  nin  o&hia<xty«i,. 
bseame^prhne*  miniatw,  retained  the  post  through' the  whole  of  the  existfaig 
and  part- of  the  next  reign^  and  for  his  services,  was  created  Earl  of  Orford. 

I  The  following  are  the  particulars  of  this  case  as  extxacted  from  the 
journals  of  the  House  of  OommouB : — 

'"On  the  23rd  of  February,  1711)  a  petition  of  the  freemen  and  free- 
burghers  of  the  borough  of  King's  hynn,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  waa 
presented  to  the.  houses,,  and  read;  setting  forth,  that- Monday  the  edevoiih 
of  February  last,  being  appointed  for  choosing  a  member  to  serve  in  parlia- 
ment for  thitbMough,  in' the  mom  of  Bob^  Walpole^,  Bfq«,.ex{Mlled  this 
houiOj  Samuel  Taylor,  Bsq.,  wtu  elected  their  burgew;  but  John  Bagg,. 
present  mayor  of  the  said  borough^  refused  to  return  the  said  Samud  Xktglir, 
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eifieumstancesh  tally  e3caotly,  except  that  oiu:  Housa  of  Com- 
moDS  saved  Mr.  Luttrell  the  trouble  of  petitioaing.  Tke 
point  of  law»  howei^r,.  was  the  same..  It  eame  regularly 
De£ai%  the  house^and  it  was  their  business  to  determine  upon 
it.  They  did  determine  it,  for  they  declared  Mr..  Taylor  not 
duly  elected.  If  it  be  said  that  they  meant  thia  resolution  as 
matter  of  favour  and'  indulgence  to  the  borough  which  had 
letprted  Mr.  Walpole  upon  them,  in  order  that  the  burgesses, 
knowing  wimt  the  law  was,  might  ooiTACt  their  error,  I 
answer; 

I.  That  it  is  a  stxange  way  of  ai^oing,  to  oppose  a  sup- 
position, which  no  man  ean  ppove,  ta  a  fsict  which  provea* 
itself. 

XL  That  if  this  were  the  intention  of  1^  House  of  Oom« 
mon&)  it  must  ha^e  defeated  itself.  The  burgesses  of  Lynn 
eonld  never  have  known'  their  error,  much  less  could  liiey 
have  corrected  it,  by  any  instruction  they  received  from  the 
proceedings,  of  the  House  of  Commons.  They  might  per- 
haps ha^e  fdceseen  that,  if  they  returned  Mr.  Walpole  again, 
he  would  again  be  ragected ;  but  they  never  could  infer  from 
a  resolution  by^  whiok  the:  candidate  with  the  fewest  votes  waa 
declared  not  duly  elected  that,  at  a  future  election,  and  in 
dinilar  oircum^»iices,  the  House  of  Gammons  would  reverse 

though  required  so  to  do;  and  returned  the  said  Eobert  Walpole,  though 
expelled  this  house,  and  then  a  prismer  in  the  Tower,  and  praying  the  con- 
flidenitbnrof  tfae'houBei 

'^  Masch  6th..  The  order  ofi  the  day  being,  read  of  taking  into  considfera* 
taon  the  merits,  of.  the  petition  of  the  freemen  and.  ftee^burghers  of  the 
borough  of  King's  Lynn,  in  the;  county  of  Norfolk,  and  a.  motion  being. made 
that  counsel  be  called  in,  upon  a  division,  it  was  resolved  in  the  negative. 
Tellers  for  the  yeas,  Sir  Charles  Turtaer;  Mr;  Fulteney,  127.  Tellers  for  the 
noes.  Sir  Simeon  Stuart,  Mr.  Foster,  212. — A  motion  being  made,  and  the 
qneftlon  puf^  that  Eobert  Walpole,  Esq.,  having  been  this  session  of  parlia- 
ment committed  a  prisoner  to  the  Tower  of  London,  and  expelled  this  house 
for  an  high  breach  of  trust  in  the  execution  of  his  office,  and  notorious  cor- 
ruption, when  secretary  at  war,  was,  and  is,  incapable  of  being  elected  a 
member  to  serve  in  this  present  pxrliament,  it  was  resolved,  upon  a  division, 
in  the  affirmative.  Then  a  motion  being  made,  and  the  question  put,  that 
Samuel  Taylor,  £sq„.  is.  duly  elected  a  burgess  to  serve  in  llie  present  parlia- 
ment for  the  borough  of  King's  Lynn  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  it  passed  in 
the  negative.  Eesolved,  that  the  late  election  of  a  burgess  to  serve  in  the 
present  parHammt  for  the  said  borough  of  King's  Lynn,,  in  the  county  of 
JTorfelk,  is  a' void^  election." 
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their  resolution,  and  receive  the  same  candidate  as   duly 
elected  whom  they  had  before  rejected. 

This  indeed  would  have  been  a  most  extraordinary  way  of 
declaring  the  law  of  parliament,  and  what  I  presume  no  man, 
whose  understanding  is  not  at  cross-purposes  with  itself,  could 
possibly  understand. 

If,  in  a  case  of  this  importance,  I  thought  myself  at 
liberty  to  argue  from  suppositions  rather  than  from  facts,  I 
think  the  probability  in  this  instance  is  directly  the  reverse 
of  what  the  ministry  affirm ;  and  that  it  is  much  more  likely 
that  the  House  of  Commons  at  that  time  would  rather  have 
strained  a  point  in  favour  of  Mr.  Taylor  than  that  they  would 
have  violated  the  law  of  parliament,  and  robbed  Mr.  Taylor 
of  a  right  legally  vested  in  him,  to  gratify  a  refractory 
borough  which,  in  defiance  of  them,  had  returned  a  person 
branded  with  the  strongest  mark  of  the  displeasure  of  the 
House. 

But  really.  Sir,  this  way  of  talking,  for  I  cannot  call  it 
argument,  is  a  mockery  of  the  common  understanding  of  the 
nation  too  gross  to  be  endured.  Our  dearest  interests  are  at 
stake.  An  attempt  has  been  made,  not  merely  to  rob  a 
single  county  of  its  rights,  but,  by  inevitable  consequence, 
to  alter  the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons.  This 
fatal  attempt  has  succeeded,  and  stands  as  a  precedent  re- 
corded for  ever.  If  the  ministry  are  unable  to  defend  their 
cause  by  fair  argument  founded  on  £sicts,  let  them  spare  us 
at  least  the  mortification  of  being  amused  and  deluded  like 
children.  I  believe  there  is  yet  a  spirit  of  resistance  in  this 
country,  which  will  not  submit  to  be  oppressed ;  but  I  am 
sure  there  is  a  fund  of  good  sense  in  this  country,  which 
cannot  be  deceived. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  XVII. 

TO  THE   PEINTEB  OF  THE  PUBLIC  ADVEBTISEB. 

Sib,  August  1, 1769. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  for  Junius  to  take   the   trouble 
of  answering  your  correspondent  G.  A.  or  the  quotation  from 
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a  Speech  without  doors,  puhlished  in  your  paper  of  the  28th 
of  last  month  *.    The  speech  appeared  before  Junius's  letter, 

*  The  "  speech  irithont  doors'*  was  from  the  pen  of  Sir  William  Black- 
stone,  and,  from  ihe  legal  eminence  of  the  writer,  may  not  be  unacceptable  to 
the  reader. 

A  speech  vnthoiU  doors  ujpon  ike  suhject  qf  a  vote  given  on,  ihe  9th  day  of 
May,  1769. 

'*  Tour  question  I  will  answer,  having  first  premised  that  if  you  are 
Batisfied  we  did  right  in  setting  aside  Mr.  Wilkes's  election,  I  cannot  beliere 
it  will  be  a  very  difficult  task  to  convince  you  that  the  admitting  of  Mr. 
Luttrell  was  the  unavoidable  consequence.  '  No  (say  you) :  for  surely  you 
might  have  declared  it  a  void  election.  Why  go  greater  lengths  than  in 
former  times,  even  the  most  heated  and  violent,  it  was  ever  thought  proper 
to  go  1  Or  upon  what  ground,  either  of  reason  or  authority,  can  you  justify 
the  vote  you  gave,  that  Mr.  Luttrell,  who  certainly  had  not  the  majority, 
was  duly  elected  V  The  question  yon  have  a  right  to  put  to  me,  and  I  mean 
to  give  it  a  direct  answer. 

"  Now  the  principle  upon  which  I  voted  was  this,  that  in  all  cases  of 
election  by  a  majority  of  votes,  wherever  the  candidate  for  whom  the  most 
votes  are  given,  appears  to  have  been,  at  the  time  of  the  election,  under  a 
hniovm  legal  zTiaipacityf  the  person  who  had  the  next  greatest  number  of 
votes  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  person  duly  elected.  And  this,  as  a 
general  principle,  I  take  to  be  altogether  uncontrovertible.  We  may  differ 
in  our  ways  of  expressing  the  principle,  or  of  explaining  the  grounds  of  it : 
some  choosing  to  state  it,  that  the  electors  voting  for  such  incapable  person, 
do  for  that  time  forfeit  their  right  of  voting;  others,  that  their  votes  are 
thrown  away;  and  others,  that  votes  for  a  person  not  legally  capable,  are 
not  legal  votes.  But  in  whatever  way  we  assign  the  ground  of  the  rule,  the 
result  and  conclusion  is  still  the  same,  that,  in  every  such  case,  the  election 
of  the  capable  person  by  the  inferior  number  of  votes,  is  a  good  and  valid 
election. 

"  Nor  is  this  rule,  founded  as  it  is  in  sound  sense  and  public  necessity,  to 
be  put  out  of  countenance  by  a  little  ingenious  sophistry,  playing  upon  the 
ambiguity  of  certain  undefined  terms,  taunting  us  vrixh  the  reproach  of 
«lection8  by  a  minority,  of  inverting  the  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  the  like. 
Not  even  the  sacredness  of  the  rights  of  the  electors  can  stand  against  its 
authority;  fi)r  sacred  as  those  rights  ought  ever  to  be  held,  the  exercise  of 
them,  as  well  as  of  all  the  other  rights  of  individuals,  must  ever  be  confined 
within  such  bounds,  and  governed  by  such  rules,  as  are  consistent  with  the 
attainment  of  the  great  public  ends  for  which  they  were  established.  But 
could  any  thing  be  more  preposterous  than  if,  while  you  are  securing  to  indi- 
viduals the  right  they  have  to  take  part  in  determining  who  shall  be  appointed 
to  discharge  the  several  public  offices  and  trusts,  no  care  should  be  taken  that 
the  public,  in  all  events,  may  be  secure  of  having  any  persons  appointed  at 
all  7  Tet  to  this  inconvenience  the  public  must  be  perpetually  exposed,  if 
the  rule  were  to  be  strictly  and  invariably  followed,  that  nothing  but  a 
majority  of  the  electors  could  ever  make  a  good  election.  That  a  majority 
of  the  whole  number  entitled  to  have  voice  in  the  election  is  not  necessary. 
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and,  BB  the  auth^n*  seems  to  consider  the  greatt  proposition  on 
whic^  all  hie  argument  depends,  namely,  that  Mr,  WiUtes  was 
under  that  known  legal  incapacity  of  which  Junius  speaks,  as 

will  be  readily  admitted  ;  for,  at  that  rate,  the  absence  of  one-half  of  the 
electors  might  defeat  the  possibility  of  any  election  at  all.  Neither  U  it 
necessary,  in  order  to  a  candidate's  'being  dniyelected,  ifast  he  should  have 
the  votes  of  more  than  one-half  of  the  electors  present ;  since,  if  it  were^ 
diversity  of  inclinations  among  the  electors,  and  the  putting  up  of  three  can- 
didates, might  as  completely  fnistrate  all  possibility  of  supplyii^  the  yacaacy^ 
as  the  absence  of  one-half  of  the  electors  would  in  the  former  case.  Aeoord- 
ingly,  therefore,  we  constantly  see,  that  whorewr  -theie  are  more  than  .tw» 
candidates  for  one  vacancy,  the  election  is  determmed,  not  so  propedy  l^  • 
majority,  as  by  a  plurality  of  voices ;  and  the  candidate  who  hasmore  voicea 
th^^any  one  of  his  competitors,  although  fewer  than  OBfr>half  of  the  eleotoEB 
present,  is  always  determined  to  be  well  and  duly  elected;  there  bemg, 
indeed,  no  other  methed  allowed  by 'the  -conatitutixm  of  voting  against  one 
candidate,  but  by  voting  for  another ;  nor  any  liberty  of -deolaring  whom  I 
would  prefer  in  the  .second  place,  in  case  my  -fitst  -vote  •  should  prove  in- 
effectual ;  either  of  which  allowances  might  prevent  anyekction  being  made. 

**  Thus  Ait  then  we  are  guarded  against  the  public  service  being  dis- 
appointed, either  by  the  remissness  of  the  ekctois  in  absenting  then»el^Pee 
from  the  election,  or  by  such  a  divenity  of  opinions  among  the  electors  pre- 
sent as,  though  innooent  in  itself,  would  yet  be  of  &tal  .consequence  to  the 
public  should  it  be  sufifered  to  operate  fiO;for  as  to  prevent  any  effectual  elee- 
tion  from  -taking  place.  But  much  in  ^vnin  *havB  .these  rules  been  established, 
if  it  is  still  to  be  in  the  power  of  the  same  number  of  electors,  by  a  little 
management,  -to -effect  tiie  same  purpose,  and  put  an  efieetual  bar  to  all  pos- 
sibility of  a  valid  election.  Had  they,  by  staying  away,  declared  that  they 
would  take  no  patt  in  supplying  the  vacancy,  their  fellow  electors  who  chose 
to  ^csrcise  their  franchise,  imd  upon  whom,  in  that  case,  the  complete  right 
would  have  devolved,  might  have  exercised  their  right  accordingly,  and  the 
public  service  would  have  been  provided  for.  But  shall 'they  be  allowed  to 
come,  and  by  declaring  timt  they  will  vote  against  one  saadidate,  but  for  tto 
other,  or  by  voting -for  a  person  whom  they  know  to  be  incapable  of  holding 
the  office,  as  truly,  to  all  intents  and  ^purposes,  depriire  their  ;fellaws  of  their 
right,  and  the  public  of  its  due,  as  if,  instead  of  .coming,  they  had  only  sent 
a  prohibition  of  proceeding  to  any  election  till  it  should  be  their  goad  pleasmw 
to  suffer  one  ?  Against  such  a  mockery  of  the  public  ^authority  common 
sense  reclaims ;  and  has,  therefore,  provided  agfunst  tiiis  abuse  by  poanting 
out  this  forther  qualification  of  the  rule  by  which  deefcions'are  to  be  decided. 
That  as  the  electors  who  give  no  vote  at  all  have  no  power  of  excluding 
any  candidate  for  whom  other  electors  do  vote,  so  these  -who  give  their  veiea 
for  a  person  whom  they  know  to  be  by  kw  incapable,  are  to  be  considered 
exactly  on  the  same  footing  as  if  they  gave  no  votes  «t  all.  Nat  -to  give 
any  vote,  to  dedare  I  vote  for  nobody,  or  to  vote -for  the  €heeat  Mogul,  must 
undoubtedly  have  the  same  effect. 

"  Thus  then  it  appeared  to  me,  that  the  general  rule,  that  in  case  of  a 
Aaow»  leffol  incapacity  in  the  person  having  -the  majority  of  voices,  the 
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a  pmnt  giaiited,  .his  .-speech  is,  in  no  shape,  lan  :answar  to 
.  Jdkius,  for  this  kis  ihe  every  question  in  debate. 

As  to  G..A.  I  observe  fivst,  that  if  he  did  not  admit  of 
JxTNiuss  state  of  the  {question,  he  shoiild  have  shown  the 
fallaoy  of  it,  or  given  us  a  .more  exact  one  -.—secondly,  ihat 
considering  the  manyhours  and  days  which  the  ministry  and 
•their  .advocates  have  wasted  in  public  ^  debate,  in  compiling 
Jarge  quartos,  and  collecting  innumerable  precedents,  ex- 
pressly to  prove  that  the  late  proceedings  of  the  House  -of 
OommoiM  are  warranted  by  the  law,  custom,  and  practice  of 
parliament,  .it  is  rather  an  extraordinary  supposition  to  be 
•made  hy  one  of  their  own  party,  even  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, ihatno.mch  statute,  no  su^h  custom  of  parliament,  no 
.au4fh  case  in  point  can  be  produced.  G.  A.  may,  however, 
make  the  supposition -with  safety.  It  contains  nothing  but 
literally  the  fact,  except  that  there  is  a  case  exactly  in  point, 
mth  a  decision  of  the  house,  diametrically  opposite  to  that 
which  the  present  House  of  Commons  came  to  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Luttrell. 

The  ministry  now  begin  'to  be  ashamed  of  the  weakness  of 
:their  co.use,  and,  as  it  usually  happens  with  falsehood,  are 
driven  to  the  necessity  of  shifting  their  ground,  and  changing 
ilieir  whole  defen.^.  At  first  we  were  told  that  nothing 
could  :be  clearer  than  that  the  proe^edingS'of  the  House  c^ 

espAble -penon  next  upon  the  poll,  althonghr  chosen  "by  a  minority,  is  9nly 
dbacted,  is  consonant  to  reason,  is  the  dietate  of  oomnton  sense. 

*'  That  it  had  also  the  sanction  of  authority,  I  was. as  clearly  continoed. 
.Xhe  practice  of  the  conrts  of  law  in  such  cases  seems  not  to  be  dispnted ; 
they  hare,  by  repeated  decisions,  established  the  principle. 

"  Upon  these  grounds,  therefore,  both  of  reason  and  author!^,  I  not  only 
'thoBght  myself  fuUy  justified  in  giving -my  yote,  that  Mr.  Luttrell  was  dnly 
elected,  bat  in  truth  I  could  not  think  myself  at  liber^  to  vote  otherwise, 
.being  eonvinced,  that  as,  on  the  one  hand,  by  so  voting  I  should  do  no 
wrong  to  the  11  i8  freeholdeis  of  Middlesex,  who,  for  the  chance  of  being 
able  to  overbear  the  authority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which'had  adjudged 
Mr.  Wilkes  to  be  incapable,  had  chosen  to  loj^go  their  right  of  taking  part 
in  the  nomination  of  a  capable  person  in  his  room ;  so,  by  a  contrary  deci- 
inan,  I  should  have  done  a  most  manifest  injustice  to  Mr.:£dittrell,and  tolhe 
.296  freeholders  who  voted  for  him;  .and  who,  in.&ilure  of  a.nomuiatkm  l^ 
an  equal  number  of  freeholders  of  any  other  capable  candidate,  had,  upon 
every  principle  of  reason,  and  every  rule  of  law,  as  well  as  ikccording  to  the 
vniform  usage  of  parliament,  conferred  upon  him  a  clear  title  tosit  as  one:of 
the  representatives  for  the  county  of  Middlesex." 
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Commons  were  justified  by  the  known  law  and  uniform  cus- 
tom of  parliament  But  now  it  seems,  if  there  be  no  law, 
the  House  of  Commons  have  a  ri^t  to  make  one,  and  if 
there  be  no  precedent,  they  have  a  right  to  create  the  first ; 
— for  this,  I  presume,  is  the  amount  of  the  questions  pro- 
posed to  Junius.  If  your  correspondent  had  been  at  all 
versed  in  the  law  of  parliament,  or  generally  in  the  laws  of 
this  country,  he  would  have  seen  that  this  defence  is  as  weak 
and  false  as  the  former. 

The  privileges  of  either  House  of  Parliament,  it  is  true, 
are  indefinite ;  that  is,  they  have  not  been  described  or  laid 
down  in  any  one  code  or  declaration  whatsoever ;  but  when- 
ever a  question  of  privilege  has  arisen,  it  has  invariably  been 
disputed  or  maintained  upon  the  footing  of  precedents  tdone  *. 
In  the  course  of  the  proceedings  upon  the  Aylesbury  election 
the  House  of  Lords  resolved,  "  That  neither  House  of  Par- 
liament had  any  power,  by  any  vote  or  declaration,  to  create 
to  themselves  any  new  privilege  that  was  not  warranted  by 
the  known  laws  and  customs  of  parliament."  And  to  this 
rule  the  House  of  Commons,  though  otherwise  they  had  acted 
in  a  very  arbitrary  manner,  gave  their  assent,  for  they  affirmed 
that  they  had  guided  themselves  by  it  in  asserting  their 
privileges.  Now,  Sir,  if  this  be  true  with  respect  to  matters 
of  privilege  in  which  the  House  of  Commons,  individually 
and  as  a  body,  are  principally  concerned,  how  much  more 
strongly  will  it  hold  against  any  pretended  power  in  that 
House  to  create  or  declare  a  new  law  by  which  not  only  the 
rights  of  the  House  over  their  own  member,  and  those  of  the 
member  himself  are  concluded,  but  also  those  of  a  third  and 
separate  party — I  mean  the  freeholders  of  the  kingdom.  To 
do  justice  to  the  ministry,  they  have  not  yet  pretended  that 
any  one  or  any  two  of  the  three  estates  have  power  to  make 
a  new  law  without  the  concurrence  of  the  third.  They  know 
that  a  man  who  maintains  such  a  doctrine  is  liable,  by  sta- 
tute, to  the  heaviest  penalties.  They  do  not  acknowledge 
that  the  House  of  Commons  have  assumed  a  new  privilege,  or 
declared  a  new  law.  On  the  contrary,  they  affirm  that  their 
proceedings  have  been  strictly  conformable  to  and  founded 

*  This  18  still  meeting  the  ministry  upon  their  own  ground  ;  for,  in  tnith, 
no  precedents  will  support  either  natural  injustice,  or  violation  of  positiye 
right. — Junius. 
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upon  the  ancient  law  and  custom  of  parliament.  Thus, 
therefore,  the  question  returns  to  the  point,  at  which  Junius 
had  fixed  it,  namely.  Whether  or  no  this  be  the  law  of  parlia- 
menL  If  it  be  not,  the  House  of  Commons  had  no  legal 
authority  to  establish  a  precedent,  and  the  precedent  itself 
is  a  mere  fact,  without  any  proof  of  right  whatsoever. 

Your  correspondent  concludes  with  a  question  of  the  sim- 
plest nature ;  Must  a  thing  be  wrong,  became  it  has  never  been 
done  before?  No.  But  admitting  it  were  proper  to  be  done, 
that  alone  does  not  convey  an  authority  to  do  it  As  to  the 
present  case,  I  hope  I  shall  never  see  the  time  when  not 
only  a  single  person,  but  a  whole  county,  and,  in  effect,  the 
entire  collective  body  of  the  people,  may  again  be  robbed  of 
their  birthright  by  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons.  But 
if,  for  reasons  which  I  am  unable  to  comprehend,  it  be  neces- 
sary to  trust  that  House  with  a  power  so  exorbitant  and  so 
unconstitutional,  at  least  let  it  be  given  to  them  by  an  act  of 
the  legislature. 

PHILO-JUNIUS. 


LETTER  XVIII. 

!EO  DB.   WILIJAH  BIACK8T0ME,   SOLICITOB  GENEBAL  TO  HEB 
MAJESTY. 

Sib,  July  29, 1769. 

I  SHALL  make  you  no  apology  for  considering  a  certain 
pamphlet,  in  which  your  late  conduct  is  defended,  as  written 
by  yourself*.     The  personal  interest,  the  personal  resent- 

*  This  was  at  last  admitted  by  the  friends  of  the  Solicitor-Geneial.  The  , 
pamphlet  was  entitled,  "An  Answer  to  the  Question  stated  ;**  and  was  a 
reply  to  a  pamphlet  from  Sir  William  Meredith,  one  of  the  most  active 
nembers  of  parliament  of  the  Whig  party,  entitled,  "  The  Question  stated," 
in  reference  to  the  adjudication  of  Wilkes's  incapacity  to  sit  in  parliament 
after  his  last  election ;  in  the  course  of  which  also,  the  inconsistency  of 
opinion  between  that  delivered  by  the  Solicitor-General  in  his  Commentaries, 
and  that  on  the  point  in  question,  was  severely  animadverted  upon. 

The  press  -was  overwhelmed  with  tracts  on  this  dispute  from  both  sides. 
Of  these,  the  chief,  independently  of  Sir  William  Meredith's,  and  the  reply 
to  it  by  Sir  William  Blackstoue,  were  "  The  Case  of  the  last  Election  for  the 
County  of  Middlesex  considered,"  attributed  to  Mr.  Dyson,  who  was  nick- 
by  his  opponents,  Mungo  :  '^ Serious  considerations;'*  "  Mungo  on 
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ments,  and  Above  all,  that  vrannded  spirit,  unaoeudtomed  t* 
reproach,  and  I  hope  not  frequently  consciouB  of  deserving 
it,  ere  .signals  which  hetmythe  author  to  m  m  plainly  as  M 
your  name  were  in^the  ti^e-pe^e.  ¥ou  .appeal  to  the  public 
in  defence  of  your  reputation.  We  hold  it,  Sir,  that  an  in- 
jury offered  to  an  individual  is  interesting  ^to  society.  On 
this  principle  the  people  of  England  made  common  eause 
with  Mr.  Wilkes.  On  this  principle,  if  you  are  injured,  ^they 
will  join  in  your  resentment.  I  shall  not  follow  you  through 
the  insipid  form  of  a  tiiird  person,  but  address  myself  to  you 
directly. 

You  eeem  to  think  the  channel  of  a  -pamphlet  more  re- 
spectable and  better  suited  to  the  dignity  of  your  cause  than 
that  of  a  newspaper.  Be  it  so.  Yet  if  newspapers  ftF0 
scurrilous,  you  must  confess  they  are  impartial.  They  give 
us,  without  any  apparent  preference,  the  wit  and  argument  of 
the  ministiy,  as  well  as  the  abusive  dulness  of  1;he  opposition. 
The  scales  are  equally  poised.  It  is  not  the  printer's  fault  if 
the  greater  weight  inclines  the  balance. 

Your  pamphlet,  then,  is  divided  into  an  attack  upon  Mr. 
Grenville's  character,  and  a  defence  of  your  own.  It  would 
would  have  been  more  eonsistent,  perhaps,  with  your  professed 
intentions,  to  have  confined  yourself  to  the  last.  But  anger 
has  some  claim  to  indulgence,  and  railing  is  usually  a  reMef 
to  the  mind.  I  hope  you  have  found  benefit  from  the  ex- 
periment. It  is  not  my  desigif  to  enter  into  a  formal  vindi- 
cation of  Mr.  Grenville  upon  his  own  principles.  I  have 
neither  the  honour  of  being  personally Itnown  to  him*,  nor 
do  I  pretend  to  be  completely  master  of  .all  the  facts,  I 
need  not  run  the  risk  of  doing  an  injustice  to  his  opinions,  or 
to  his  conduct,  when  your  pamphlet  alone  carides,  upon  the 
iaoe  of  dt,  a<full  vindication  of  .both. 

tlie?me«tf'QnjQitations;"  "Mango's  oaseeonsidcrea;"'" Letter  to  JuBimr?" 
**  PMteeript  to  Jmiitis/' 'published  in  a  subseqaent  ustiition  to'8ir  '^ittiaon 
Blackstone's  reply,  and  "The  Fdlse  Alaraa,"  written  ^by  Doctor  JohM«». 
iMaXl  iheee  some -incidental  notice  is  taken  in  the  cotmeof-tiie  ^fauaeB 
before  us. 

*  This,  as  already  dbserved  in  the  Freliminsiy  Bssay,  is4i-^nlly  singiiilar 
assertion- when  taken  inconnectton  with  die -fivet,- that  Mr. 'Grenville, 'df  AD 
tthe  political  chanieteys  of  the  day,  appears  to  have^  been  ouanauthor^s  &v«itfite. 
He  volontarily  omite  every  opportunity  of  -  censoring  hhn,  «!id  readily  em- 
revery  ocoaston  of  defending  and  extolling  his  conduct  and  principles. 
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liour  €rfi(t  veflfiction  k,  that  Mr.  Gkeindfle  *  iwas,  of  aii 
jooexi,  ^e  panon  who  should  .not  have  eomplaiziod  of  incon- 
fiktanoe  vdth  regard  to  Mr.  Wilkes  i;.  tChis,  fiir,:is  either  an 
uoBManing  ^sneer,  -a  peevkh  expresaiaQ  nf  fesentment,  etr,  if 
it  means  any^ing»  jou  plainfy  ibeg  ihe  question ;  for  wheftbca: 
his  iparlianu»Ltai][^  oonduct  mth  xegard  ito  Mr.  Wilkes  lias  or 
has  not  been  inconsistent,  remains  yet  to  he  'prared.  But  it 
seems  he  jreoeived  upon  the  epot  a  sufficient  chastisement  for 
exercising  so  tmf airly  ^  his  talent  of  misrepresentatiDn.  You 
are  a. lawyer,  Sir,  and  know  better  :than  I<do  upon  what  pacr- 
tioular  occasions  a  talent  for  miarepKesentaiion  nmy  be  fairbf 
exerted;  but  to  punish  a  masi  a  second  lime^iwhen  he  has 
been  once  suffioientlj  chastised,  is  roldusr  $Iod  a&veve.  It  is 
not  in  the  laws  of  England,  it  is  not  in  your  own  Gommentar 
ries,  nor  is  it  yet,  I  believe,  in  the  new  iaw  you  hare  revealed 
to  the  House  of  Commons.  I  haQpe  this  doctrine  has  no 
eodatence  but  in  your  own  heart.  .After  all,  Bh;,  if  you  had 
oonsulted  that :  sober  discretion  which  you  aeem  to  oppose 
with  triumph  to  the  honest  jollity  of  a  tavern,  it  might  have 
occurred  ,to  you  that,  although  you  .could  have  succeeded  in 
fixing  a  charge  of  inconsistence  upon  Mr.  Grenville,  it  would 
not  hieive  tended  in  any  ehape  to  exculpate  youfself . 

Your  n&xt  .insinuation,  that  Sir  William  Meredith  .'had 
hafitily  adopted  the  iiake  glosses  of  his  mew  ally,  is  of  the 

*  !l[r.Gf«nTi})e  liad  quoted  a  ponagefiram  tlie  Doctor'a  «xeelleizt  Com- 
msntmet,  wiiich  diieetly  \contiadicted  the  |iruteipl«  vnHoniBiiiad  by  ib» 
Pofltor  in  the  House  of  Commonfl. — Jmnns, 

f  It  has  been  abeady  observed  that  the  opposition  to  Wilkes  commenfied 
-with  Kr.  George  Qrenyille,  who  advised  the  issue  of  the  General  Warrant. 
It  is 'Observed  also  in  ihe  same  note,  that  Grenville  afterwards  deserted  ihe 
minaitpy,  and  attached  hiiBself  strenuoasly  to  'the  Whig  pasty.  Bee  note, 
ank,  p.  172.  XJpon  this  appawnt  dnconsiaten&y  J.aniiiB  i  shrewd^  .lemarks, 
that  whatever  propriety  or  improprie^  there  .might  have  been  in  Mr.  Gien- 
-vUle's  oppoBii)g  Wilkes  personaXly — the  present  question  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it — as  he  now  supports  him  not  on  accouitt  of  his  personal  character, 
bnt  BB  theinatmment  1^  the  peopk  at  lasge,  whose  Tights.andprtvUeges-the 
mioktn^hate  gnissly  inoloted  by  their  conduct- to wardahiiik-^^ED. 

Z  ka  inaficnrate  ezpiession  in  -the  pamphlet  alloded  to.  .The  .abaatiM- 
ment  that  ensued.is  related,  j}(M<,  p.  191.  Blackstone  was  thunder8truak.at 
the  xontradiction -pointed  out  by  Ghwnville,  and  -was  incapable  nf  uttering  a 
-word  in  his  defence — a  pause  -ensued,  and  Mr.  'Grenville  insnltingiy  -shook 
Ilia  hea4.   iKor  'the  raat  ne  the*  page  -  juit  referred.tOi — Sd. 
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same  sort  with  the  first.  It  conyejs  a  sneer  as  little  worthy 
of  the  gravity  of  your  character  as  it  is  useless  to  your  de- 
fence. It  is  of  little  moment  to  the  public  to  inquire  by 
whom  the  charge  was  conceived,  or  by  whom  it  was  adopted. 
The  only  question  we  ask  is,  whether  or  no  it  be  true.  The 
remainder  of  your  reflections  upon  Mr.  Grenville's  conduct 
destroy  themselves.  He  could  not  possibly  come  prepared  to 
ti'aduce  your  integrity  to  the  House.  He  could  not  foresee 
that  you  would  even  speak  upon  the  question,  much  less  could 
he  foresee  that  you  would  maintain  a  direct  contradiction  of 
that  doctrine  which  you  had  solemnly,  disinterestedly,  and 
upon  soberest  reflection  delivered  to  the  public.  He  came 
armed  indeed  with  what  he  thought  a  respectable  authority, 
to  support  what  he  was  convinced  was  the  cause  of  truth,  and 
I  doubt  not  he  intended  to  give  you,  in  the  course  of  the 
debate,  an  honourable  and  public  testimony  of  his  esteeuL 
Thinking  highly  of  his  abilities,  I  cannot  however  allow  him 
the  gift  of  divination.  As  to  what  you  are  pleased  to  call  a 
plan  coolly  formed  to  impose  upon  the  House  of  Commons* 
and  his  producing  it  without  provocation  at  midnight,  I  con- 
sider it  as  the  language  of  pique  and  invective,  therefore 
unworthy  of  regard.  But,  Sir,  I  am  sensible  I  have  followed 
your  example  too  long,  and  wandered  from  the  point 

The  quotation  from  your  Commentaries  is  matter  of  record. 
It  can  neither  be  altered  by  your  friends,  nor  misrepresented 
by  your  enemies ;  and  I  am  willing  to  take  your  own  word  for 
what  you  have  said  in  the  House  of  Commons.  If  there  be 
a  real  difference  between  what  you  have  written  and  what 
you  have  spoken  you  confess  that  your  book  ought  to  be  the 
standard.  Now,  Sir,  if  words  mean  anything,  I  apprehend 
that  when  a  long  enumeration  of  disqualifications  (whether 
by  statute  or  the  custom  of  parliament)  concludes  with  these 
general  comprehensive  words,  "  but  subject  to  these  restric- 
tions and  disqualifications,  every  subject  of  the  realm  is  eligi- 
ble of  common  right,"  a  reader  of  plain  understanding  must 
of  course  rest  satisfied  that  no  species  of  disqualification 
whatsoever  had  been  omitted.  The  known  character  of  the 
author,  and  the  apparent  accuracy  with  which  the  whole  work 
is  compiled,  would  confirm  him  in  his  opinion ;  nor  could  he 
possibly  form  any  other  judgment  without  looking  upon  your 
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Commentaries  in  the  same  light  in  which  yon  consider  those 
penal  laws  which,  though  not  repealed,  are  fallen  into  disuse* 
and  are  now  in  effect  a  snabe  to  the  unwaby  *, 

You  tell  us  indeed,  that  it  was  not  part  of  your  plan  to 
specify  any  temporary  incapacity,  and  that  you  coiud  not, 
without  a  spirit  of  prophecy,  have  specified  the  disability  of 
a  private  individual  subsequent  to  the  period  at  which  you 
wrote.  What  your  plan  was  I  know  not ;  but  what  it  should 
have  been,  in  order  to  complete  the  work  you  have  given  us, 
is  by  no  means  difficult  to  determine.  The  incapacity,  which 
you  call  temporary,  may  continue  seven  years ;  and  though 
you  might  not  have  foreseen  the  particular  case  of  Mr. 
Wilkes,  you  might  and  should  have  foreseen  the  possibility 
of  8iu:h  a  case,  and  told  us  how  far  the  House  of  Commons 
were  authorised  to  proceed  in  it  by  the  law  and  custom  of 
parliament.  The  freeholders  of  Middlesex  would  then  have 
known  what  they  had  to  trust  to,  and  would  never  have 
returned  Mr.  Wilkes,  when  Colonel  Luttrell  was  a  candidate 
against  him.  They  would  have  chosen  some  indifferent  per- 
son, rather  than  submit  to  be  represented  by  the  object  of 
their  contempt  and  detestation. 

Your  attempt  to  distinguish  between  disabilities  which 
affect  whole  classes  of  men,  and  those  which  affect  individuals 
only,  is  really  unworthy  of  your  understanding.  Your  Commen- 
taries had  taught  me  that,  although  the  instance  in  which  a 
a  penal  law  is  exerted  be  particular,  the  laws  themselves  are 
general.  They  are  made  for  the  benefit  and  instruction  of  the 
public,  though  the  penalty  falls  only  upon  an  individual.  You 
cannot  but  know.  Sir,  that  what  was  Mr.  Wilkes^s  case  yester- 
day, may  be  yours  or  mine  to-morrow,  and  that  consequently  the 
common  right  of  every  subject  of  the  realm  is  invaded  by  it. 
Professing  therefore  to  treat  of  the  constitution  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  of  the  laws  and  customs  relative  to  that 
constitution,  you  certainly  were  guilty  of  a  most  unpardon- 
able omission  in  taking  no  notice  of  a  right  and  privilege  of 
the  House,  more  extraordinary  and  more  arbitrary  than  all 

*  If,  in  stating  the  law  npon  any  point,  a  judge  deliberately  affirms  that 
lie  lias  included  every  case,  and  it  should  appear  that  he  has  purposely 
omitted  a  material  case,  he  does  in  effect  ky  a  tnare  for  the  unwary. — 
JuHins.  This  last  part  of  the  sentence  is  a  quotation  artfully  selected  from 
Blackstone*B  own  works,  and  turned  against  himself. — ^Ed. 
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tbe  ethers  tbey  possess-  put  togetiier.  If  tbe  expalsion  of  a 
member,  not  mider  any  other  legal  disability,  of  itself  creates 
in.  him  an  incapacdtji^  to  be  re-elected>  I  see  a'  veady  way 
narked  out,  by'\7hich  the  majority  may  at  any  time'  remove 
the  honestest  and  ablest  men  who  happen  to  be  in  opposation 
Ik)  themi  To  say  that  ^ej  will  not  make  liiis  extravagBat 
use'  of  their  power;  wonld  be  a  Ifitngoi^e  unfit  for  a  man  so^ 
leiEmed  in  the  liaws  as  you  axe-.  By  your  doctrine,  Sir,  tii^ 
Tiave  the  pew«r,-  and  laws  you  know  are  intended  to  guard* 
against  what  m«n  maiy  do,  not  to  trust  what  they  wiU  do. 

Upon  the  whole,  Sir,  tiie  charge  against  you  is  of  a  plans, 
simple  nature — it  appears  even  upon  the  ftuse  of  your  own 
pamphlet.  On  ihe  contrary,  your  justification  of  yourself  is 
fiillof  subtlety  and  refinement,  and  in  some  places  not  very 
intelligible.  If  I  were  personally  your  enemy,  I  ^ould 
dwell  with  a  malignant  pleasure  upon  those  great  and  usefiil 
qualifications  which  you  certainly  possess,  and  by  which  you 
once  acquired,  though  they  could  not  preserve  to  you,  the- 
respect  and  esteem'  of  your  countiy — I  should  enumerate 
the  honours'  you  have  lost,  and  the  virtues  you  have  dis- 
graced ;  but  having  no  private  resentments  to  gratify,  I  think 
it  sufficient  to  have  given  my  opinion  of  your  public  conduct, 
leaving  the  punishment  it  deserves  tO'  your  closet  and  to 
yonnself. 

juniub: 


LETTER  XIX. 

TO  THE  PBINTEB  OF  TEDE:   PUBLIC  ADYSTBTISEB. 

Sib,  Angmt  I4>  1760. 

A  coBBBBPOinnRnrof  the  StL  James's  Chronicle'  first  wilfuUy 
misunderBtand&'  J^ntros,  then  censure»  him  for-  »  bad'  rea- 
soner.  Juntos  does  not  say  thi^  it  waff  incomheut  upon 
Doctor  Blackstone  to  foresee  and  state  the  crimes  for  which 
Mr.  Wilkee.  was  expelled.  If,  by  a  spirit  of  prophecy,  he 
had  even  done  so,  it  would  have  been,  nothing,  to  the  pur- 
pose.. The  question:  is,  not  for  what  particular  offenoae-  a 
person  may  be  expelled,  but  generally,  whetinnr  bjrthe  llnr  of 
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parliament  expulsion'  alone  creates  a  disqualification  ?  If  tlie 
affirmative  be  the  Law  of  parliament,  Doctor  Blackstone 
might  and  should  have  told  us  so.  The  question  is  not  con- 
fined to  this  or  tiiat  particular  person  *  but  forms  one  great 
general  branch  of  disqualification,  too  important  in  itself, 
and  too  extensive  in  its  consequences,  to  be  omitted  in  an 
accurate  work  expressly  treating  of  the  law  of  parlitanent. 

The  truth  of  tne  matter  is  evidently  this.  Doctor  Blacb- 
stone,  while'  he  was-  speaking  in  tile  Hbuse  of  Commons* 
nBver  once  tiiought  of  his  Commentiaries  until  the  contradic- 
tion was  unexpectedly  urged  and  stared  him^  in  the  fece.  In- 
stead? of  defending  himself  upon  the  spot  he  sunk  under  the 
charge  in  aa  agony  of  conftision  and  despair.  It  is  well 
known  that  there  was  a  pause  of  some  minutes  in  the  House j 
from  a  general  expectation'  that  the  Doctbr  would,  say  some- 
thing in  biff  own  defence;  but,  it  seems,  his  faculties  were  too 
much  overpowered  tb  think  of  those  subtieties  and  refine* 
mentB  which  have  since  occurred  to  him.  It  was  then  Mr. 
Grrenville  received' that  severe  chastisement  which  the  Doctor 
inentions  with  so- much  triumph — Itmh  the  honourable  gen- 
Ueman^  instead  of  shcMng  hi»  head,  would  shake  a  good  argu^ 
ment  otUqfiti  If  to  the  elegance,  novdty,  and  bitterness  of 
this  ingenious  sarcasm^  we  add  the  natural  melody  of  the 
amiable  Sir  FliBtctier  Norton's  pipe;  we  shall  not  be  surprised 
diat  Mr;  Grenville  was- unable  to  make  him  any  reply. 

As  tO'the^Doctor,  I  would  recommend' it  to  him  to  be  quiet. 
If  not,  he  mi^'peiiiaps  hear  again  from  Junius  himself^ 

FHILG^JUNIUS. 


EOSTSCBIPT*   TO   A  PAMPHLET 
ISTJXIiSD, 

"'IN.  AOTWBE  TO  THE.  QUBS9JI0N  SUATBD." 

Snpposed  to  be"  written  By  D>.  Blackstone,  Solicitor  to  tlie  Queen,  in 
annra?  to  Junius-s  Letter, 

SiNGB  these  papers  .were*  sent  to  the  press,  a  writer  in  the 
public  papers,  who   subscribes  himself  Junius,  has  made  a 

*  TMk  is  the  Poitgeript»  added,  in  a.  aabseqnent^  edition,  to-  Sir  William 
Blackstone's  rqtlj  to  Sir  William  Meredith*»  pamphlet,  as  noticed,  ante, 
p.  185,  not&  See  also  a  further  extract  on  this  subject  from  a  '^  Speech 
withomt  doors,*'  by  Sir  W.  B:,  aniff,  p.  181. 
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feint  of  bringing  this  question  to  a  short  issue.  Though  the 
foregoing  observations  contain,  in  my  opinion  at  least,  a  full 
refutation  of  all  that  this  writer  has  offered,  I  shall,  however, 
bestow  a  very  few  words  upon  him.  It  will  cost  me  very 
little  trouble  to  unravel  and  expose  the  sophistry  of  his  argu- 
ment. 

"I  take  the  question,"  says  he,  "to  be  strictly  this: 
Whether  or  no  it  be  the  known  established  law  of  Parliament, 
that  the  expulsion  of  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  of 
itself,  creates  in  him  such  an  incapacity  to  be  re-elected,  that, 
at  a  subsequent  election,  any  votes  given  to  him  are  null  and 
void,  and  that  any  other  candidate  who,  except  the  person 
expelled,  has  the  greatest  ijumber  of  votes,  ought  to  be  the 
sitting  member." 

Waiving  for  the  present  any  objection  I  may  have  to  this 
state  of  t£e  question,  I  shall  venture  to  meet  our  champion 
upon  his  own  ground ;  and  attempt  to  support  the  affirmative 
of  it  in  one  of  the  two  ways  by  which  he  says  it  can  be  alone 
fairly  supported.  "If  there  be  no  statute,"  says  he,  "in 
which  the  specific  disability  is  clearly  created,  &c.  (and  we 
acknowledge  there  is  none),  the  custom  of  parliament  must 
then  be  referred  to,  and  some  case  or  cases  strictly  in  point 
must  be  produced,  with  the  decision  of  the  court  upon  them." 
Now  I  assert,  that  this  has  been  done.  Mr.  Walpole*s  case 
is  strictly  in  point,  to  prove  that  expulsion  creates  absolute 
incapacity  of  being  re-elected.  This  was  the  clear  decision  of 
the  House  upon  it,  and  was  a  full  declaration  that  incapacity 
was  the  necessary  consequence  of  expulsion.  The  law  was  as 
clearly  and  firmly  fixed  by  this  resolution,  and  is  as  binding 
in  every  subsequent  case  of  expulsion,  as  if  it  had  been  de- 
clared by  an  express  statute,  "  That  a  member  expelled  by  a 
resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons  shall  be  deemed  inca- 
pable of  being  re-elected."  Whatever  doubt,  then,  there  might 
have  been  of  the  law  before  Mr.  Walpole's  case,  with  respect 
to  the  full  operation  of  a  vote  of  expulsion,  there  can  be  none 
now.  The  decision  of  the  House  upon  this  case  is  strictly  in 
point  to  prove  that  expulsion  creates  absolute  incapacity  in 
law  of  being  re-elected. 

But  incapacity  in  law  in  this  instance  must  have  the  same 
operation  and  effect  with  incapacity  in  law  in  every  other  in- 
stance.   Now,  incapacity  of  being  re-elected  implies  in  its 
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very  terms,  that  any  votes  given  to  the  incapable  person,  at  a 
sul^equent  election,  are  null  and  void.  This  is  its  necessary 
operation,  or  it  has  no  operation  at  all.  It  is  vox  et  praterea 
nihil.  We  can  no  more  be  called  upon  to  prove  this  propo- 
sition than  we  can  to  prove  that  a  dead  man  is  not  alive,  or 
that  twice  two  are  four.  When  the, terms  are  understood  the 
proposition  is  self-evident. 

Lastly,  it  is  in  all  csises  of  election  the  known  and  esta- 
blished law  of  the  land,  grounded  upon  the  clearest  principles 
of  reason  and  common  sense,  that  if  the  votes  given  to  one 
candidate  are  null  and  void,  they  cannot  be  opposed  to  the 
votes  given. to  another  candidate.  They  cannot  affect  the 
votes  of  such  candidate  at  all.  As  they  have,  on  the  one 
hand,  no  positive  quality  to  add  or  establish,  so  have  they,  on 
the  other  hand,  no  negative  one  to  subtract  or  destroy.  They 
are,  in  a  word,  a  mere  nonentity.  Such  was  the  determina- 
tion of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  Maiden  and  Bedford 
elections — cases  strictly  in  point  to  the  present  question  as 
far  as  they  are  meant  to  be  in  point.  And  to  say  that  they 
are  not  in  point  in  all  circumstances,  in  those  particularly 
which  are  independent  of  the  proposition  which  they  are 
quoted  to  prove,  is  to  say  no  more  than  that  Maiden  is  not 
Middlesex,,  nor  Seijeant  Comyns  Mr.  Wilkes. 

Let  us  see  then  how  our  proof  stands.  Expulsion  creates 
incapacity  ;  incapacity  annihilates  any  votes  given  to  the  in- 
capable person.  The  votes  given  to  the  qualified  candidate 
stand  upon  their  own  bottom,  firm  and  untouched,  and  can 
alone  have  effect.  This,  one  would  think,  would  be  sufficient : 
but  we  are  stopped  short  and  told  that  none  of  our  precedents 
come  home  to  the  present  case,  and  are  challenged  to  pro- 
duce "a  precedent  in  all  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
Commons  that  does  come  home  to  it,  viz.,  where  an  expeUed 
member  has  been  returned  again,  and  another  candidate^  with 
an  inferior  number  of  votes,  has  been  declared  the  sitting 
member.''' 

Instead  of  a  precedent,  I  will  beg  leave  to  put  a  case 
which,  I  fancy,  will  be  quite  as  decisive  to  the  present  point. 
Suppose  another  Sacheverel  (and  every  party  must  have  its 
Sacheverel)  should,  at  some  future  election,  take  it  into  his 
head  to  offer  himself  a  candidate  for  the  comity  of  Middlesex. 
He  is  opposed  by  a  candidate  whose  coat  ia  of  a  different 
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colour ;  but,  however,  of  a  very  good  colour.  The  divine  has 
an  indisputable  majority ;  nay,  tihe  poor  layman  is  absolutely 
distanced.  The  sherif!^  after  having  had  his  conscience  weU 
informed  by  the  reverend  casuist,  returns  him,  as  he  supposes, 
duly  elected.  The  Tvhole  House  is  in  an  uproar,  at  the  appre- 
hension of  so  strange  an  appearance  amongst  them.  A  motion^ 
however,  is  at  length  made,  that  the  person  was  incapable  of 
being  elected,  that  his  election  therefore  is  null  and  void,  and 
that  his  competitor  ought  to  have  been  returned.  No,  says  a 
great  orator;  first  show  me  your  law  for  this  proceeding. 
'*  Either  produce  me  a  statute,  in  which  the  specific  disability 
of  a  clergyman  is  created;  or  produce  me  a  precedent  where  a 
clergyman  has  been  returned,  and  another  candidate,  with  an 
inferior  number  of  votes,  has  been  declared  the  sitting  member/' 
No  such  statute,  no  such  precedent  is  to  be  found.  What  an- 
swer then  is  to  be  given  to  this  demand  ?  The  very  same 
answer  which  I  will  give  to  that  of  Junius :  That  there  is 
more  than  one  precedent  in  the  proceedings  of  the  House 

"where  an  incapable  person  has  been  returned,  and 

another  candidate,  with  an  inferior  number  of  votes,  has  been 
declared  the  sitting  member;  and  that  this  is  the  known  and 
established  law,  in  all  cases  of  incapacity,  from  whatever  cause 
it  may  arise." 

I  shall  now  therefore  beg  leave  to  make  a  slight  amend- 
ment to  Junius 's  state  of  the  question,  the  affirmative  of  which 
will  then  stand  thus : — 

"  It  is  the  known  and  established  law  of  Parliament,  that 
the  expulsion  of  any  member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
creates  in  him  an  incapacity  of  being  re-elected ;  that  any 
votes  given  to  him  at  a  subsequent  election  are,  in  consequence 
of  such  incapacity,  null  and  void;  and  that  any  other  candi- 
date, who,  except  the  person  rendered  incapable,  has  the 
greatest  number  of  votes,  ought  to  be  the  sitting  member." 

But  our  business  is  not  yet  quite  finished.  Mr.  Walpole's 
case  must  have  a  re-hearing.  "It  is  not  possible,"  says  thia 
writer,  "  to  conceive  a  case  more  exactly  in  point  Mr.  Wal- 
pole  was  expelled,  and  having  a  majority  of  votes  at  the  next 
electioii,  was  returned  again.  The  friends  of  Mr.  Taylor,  a 
candidate  set  up  by  the  ministry,  petitioned  the  House  that 
he  might  be  the  sitting  member.  Thus  far  the  circumstances 
tally  exactly,  except  that  our  House  of  Commons  saved  Mr. 
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Luttrell  the  trouble  of  petitioning.  ^  The  point  of  law,  how- 
ever, was  the  same.  It  came  regularly  before  the  House, 
and  it  was  their  business  to  determine  upon  it  Thej  did  de- 
termine it ;  for  they  declared  Mr.  Taylor  not  duly  elected"' 

Instead  of  examining  the  justness  of  this  representation,  I 
shall  beg  leave  to  oppose  against  it  my  own  view  of  this  case, 
in  as  plain  a  manner  and  as  few  words  as  I  am  able. 

It  was  the  known  and  established  law  of  Parliament,  when 
the  charge  against  Mr.  Walpole  came  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  they  had  power  to  expel,  to  disable,  and  to 
render  incapable  for  offences.  In  virtue  of  this  power  they 
expelled  him. 

Had  they,  in  the  very  vote  of  expulsion,  adjudged  him,  in 
terms,  to  be  incapable  of  being  re-elected,  there  must  have 
been  at  once  au  end  with  him.  But  though  the  right  of  the 
House,  both  to  expel  and  adjudge  incapable,  was  clear  and 
indubitable,  it  does  not  appear  to  me,  that  the  full  operation 
and  effect  of  a  vote  of  expulsion  singly  was  so.  The  law  in 
this  case  had  never  been  expressly  declared.  There  had  been 
no  event  to  call  up  such  a  declaration.  I  trouble  not  myself 
with  the  grammatical  meaning  of  the  word  expulsion.  I  re> 
gard  only  its  legal  meaning.  This  was  not,  as  I  think,  pre- 
cisely fixed.  The  House  thought  proper  to  fix  it,  and 
explicitly  to  declare  the  full  consequences  of  their  former  vote, 
before  they  suffered  these  consequences  to  take  effect.  And 
in  this  proceeding  they  acted  upon  the  most  liberal  and  solid 
principles  of  equity,  justice,  and  law.  What  then  did  the 
burgesses  of  Lynn  collect  £rom  the  second  vote  ?  Their  sub- 
sequent conduct  will  tell  us ;  it  will  with  certainty  tell  us» 
that  they  considered  it  as  decisive  against  Mr.  Walpole;  it 
will  also,  with  equal  certainty,  tell  us,  that,  upon  supposition 
that  the  law  of  election  stood  then  as  it  does  now,  and  that 
they  knew  it  to  stand  thus,  they  inferred,  **  that,  at  a  futiu*e 
election,  and  in  case  of  a  similar  return,  the  House  would  re- 
ceive the  same  candidate,  as  duly  elected,  whom  they  had 
before  rejected."    They  could  infer  nothing  but  this. 

It  is  needless  to  repeat  the  circumstarice  of  dissimilarity  in 
the  present  case.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  as  the 
law  of  Parliament,  upon  which  the  House  of  Commons 
grounded  every  step  of  their  proceedings,  was  clear  beyond 
Sie  reach  of  doubt,  so  neither  could  the  freeholders  of  Mid- 
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d]esex  be  at  a  loss  to  foresee  what  must  be  the  ineyitable  con- 
sequence of  their  proceedings  in  opposition  to  it.  For,  upon 
every  return  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  the  House  made  inquiry  whether 
any  votes  were  given  to  any  other  candidate  ? 

But  I  could  venture,  for  the  experiment's  sake,  even  to  give 
this  writer  the  utmost  he  asks;  to  allow  the  most  perfect 
similarity  throughout  in  these  two  cases ;  to  allow,  that  the 
law  of  expulsion  was  quite  as  clear  to  the  burgesses  of  Lynn, 
as  to  the  freeholders  of  Middlesex.  It  will,  I  am  confident, 
avail  his  cause  but  little.  It  will  only  prove  that  the  law  of 
election  at  that  time  was  different  from  the  present  law.  It 
will  prove,  that,  in  all  cases  of  an  incapable  candidate  re- 
turned, the  law  then  was,  that  the  whole  election  should  be 
void.  But  now  we  know  that  this  is  not  law.  The  cases  of 
Maiden  and  Bedford  were,  as  has  been  seen,  determined  upon 
other  and  more  just  principles.  And  these  determinations 
are,  I  imagine,  admitted  on  all  sides  to  be  law. 

I  would  willingly  draw  a  veil  over  the  remaining  part  of 
this  paper.  It  is  astonishing,  it  is  painful,  to  see  men  of 
parts  and  ability  giving  into  the  most  unworthy  artifices,  and 
descending  so  much  below  their  true  line  of  character.  But 
if  they  are  not  the  dupes  of  their  sophistry  (which  is  hardly 
to  be  conceived),  let  them  consider  that  they  are  something 
much  worse. 

The  dearest  interests  of  this  country  are  its  laws  and  its 
constitution.  Against  every  attack  upon  these,  there  will,  I 
hope,  be  always  found  amonsst  us  the  firmest  spirit  of  regist- 
ance ;  superior  to  the  united  efforts  of  faction  and  ambition ; 
for  ambition,  though  it  does  not  always  take  the  lead  of  fac- 
tion, will  be  sure  in  the  end  to  make  the  most  f&tal  advantage 
of  it,  and  draw  it  to  its  own  purposes.  But,  I  trust,  our  day 
of  trial  is  yet  far  off;  and  there  is  a  fund  of  good  sense  in  this 
country  which  cannot  long  he  deceived  by  the  arts  either  of 
&lse  reasoning,  or  false  patriotism. 
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LETTER  XX*. 

TO   THE   PRINTEB  OF  THE   PUBLIC   ADVEBTISEB. 

Sib,  August  8, 1769. 

The  gentleman  who  has  published  an  answer  to  Sir  William 
Meredith's  pamphlet,  having  honoured  me  with  a  postscript 
of  six  quarto  pages,  which  he  moderately  calls  bestowing  a  very 
few  words  upon  me,  I  cannot,  in  common  politeness,  refuse 
him  a  reply.  The  form  and  magnitude  of  a  quarto  imposes 
upon  the  mind ;  and  men  who  are  unequal  to  the  labour  of 
discussing  an  intricute  argument,  or  wish  to  avoid  it,  are 
willing  enough  to  suppose,  that  much  has  been  proved,  be- 
cause much  has  been  said.  Mine,  I  confess,  are  humble 
labours.  I  do  not  presume  to  instruct  the  learned,  but  simply 
to  inform  the  body  of  the  people ;  and  I  prefer  that  channel 
of  conveyance  which  is  likely  to  spread  farthest  among  them. 
The  advocates  of  the  ministry  seem  to  me  to  write  for  fame, 
and  to  flatter  themselves  that  the  size  of  their  works  will 
make  them  immortal.  They  pile  up  reluctant  quarto  upon 
solid  folio,  as  if  their  labours,  because  they  are  gigantic,  could 
contend  with  truth  and  heaven. 

The  writer  of  the  volume  in  question  meets  me  upon  my 
own  ground.  He  acknowledges  there  is  no  statute  by  which 
the  specific  disability  we  spesdk  of  is  created,  but  he  affirms, 
that  the  custom  of  parliament  has  been  referred  to,  and  that 
a  case  strictly  in  point  has  been  produced,  with  the  decision  of 
the  court  upon  it.  I  thank  him  for  coming  so  fedrly  to  the 
point.  He  asserts  that  the  case  of  Mr.  Walpole  is  strictly  in 
point  to  prove  that  expulsion  creates  an  absolute  incapacity  of 
being  re-elected ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  refers  generally  to 
the  first  vote  of  the  House  upon  that  occasion,  without  ven- 
turing to  recite  the  vote  itself.  The  unfair,  disingenuous  ar- 
tifice of  adopting  that  part  of  a  precedent  which  seems  to 
suit  his  purpose  and  omitting  the  remainder,  deserves  some 
pity,  but  cannot  excite  my  resentment.  He  takes  advantage 
eagerly  of  the  first  resolution,  by  which  Mr.  Walpole's  in- 

*  "  I  wish  the  inclosed  to  be  announced  to-morrow  compicuously,  I  am 
not  capable  of  writing  anything  more  finished." — ^Private  Letter,  Not  6, 
ToL  ii. 
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capacity  is  declared ;  but  as  to  the  following,  by  which  the 
candidate  with  the  fewest  votes  was  declared  "  not  duly 
elected,"  and  the  election  itself  vacated,  I  dare  say  he  would 
be  well  satisfied,  if  they  were  for  ever  blotted  out  of  the 
journals  of  the  House  of  Commons.  In  fsiir  argument,  no  part 
of  a  precedent  should  be  admitted  unless  the  whole  of  it  be 
given  to  us  together.  The  author  has  divided  his  precedent, 
for  he  knew  that,  taken  together,  it  produced  a  consequence 
directly  the  reverse  of  that  which  he  endeavours  to  draw 
from  a  vote  of  expulsion.  But  what  will  this  honest  person 
say  if  I  take  him  at  his  word,  and  demonstrate  to  him  that 
the  House  of  Commons  never  meant  to  found  Mr.  Walpole's 
incapacity  upon  his  expulsion  only  *?  What  subterfuge  will 
then  remain  ? 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  we  are  speaMiig  of  the  intention 
•of  men,  who  lived  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  and  that  such 
intention  can  only  be  collected  from  their  words  and  actions, 
as  they  are  delivered  to  us  upon  record.  To  prove  their  de- 
signs by  a  supposition  of  what  they  would  have  done,  opposed 
to  what  they  actually  did,  is  mere  trifling  and  impertinence. 
The  vote,  by  which  Mr.  Walpole's  incapacity  was  declared,  is 
thus  expressed  :  "  That  Robert  Walpole,  Esq.,  having  been 
this  session  of  parliament  committed  a  prisoner  to  the  Tower, 
and  expelled  this  House  for  a  high  breach  of  trust  in  the  exe- 
cution of  his  oflBce,  and  notorious  corruption  when  secretary 
at  war,  was,  and  is,  incapable  of  being  elected  a  member  to 
serve  in  this  present  parliament."*  Now,  Sir,  to  my  under- 
standing, no  proposition  of  this  kind  can  be  more  evident 
than  that  the  House  of  Commons,  by  this  very  vote,  them- 
selves understood,  and  meant  to  declare,  that  Mr.  Walpole's 
incapacity  arose  from  the  crimes  he  had  committed,  not  from 

*  It  IB  well  worth  remarking,  tluit  the  compiler  of  a  certain  quarto,  called 
3%€  Cote  of  the  Electioiifor  the  County  of  Middlesex  considered,  has  the  im- 
pudence to  recite  this  very  vote,  in  the  following  terms,  vide  page  11 :  "  Re- 
solved, that  Robert  Walpole,  Esq.,  having  been  that  session  of  parliament  ex- 
pelled the  House^  was  and  is  incapable  of  being  elected  a  member  to  serve  in 
that  present  parliament."  There  cannot  be  a  stronger  positive  proof  of  the 
treachery  of  the  compiler,  nor  a  stronger  presumptive  proof  that  he  was  con- 
vinced that  the  vote,  if  truly  recited,  would  overturn  his  whole  argument. — 
Juirins. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  the  pamphlet  alluded  to  in  the  above 
note  of  the  author,  was  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Dyson.  (See  ante,  p.  185.) 
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the  punkhment  of  the  House  annexed  to  them.  The  high 
breach  of  trust,  the  notorious  corruption,  are  stated  in  the 
strongest  terms.  They  do  not  tell  us  he  was  incapable  be- 
cause he  inras  expelled,  but  because  he  had  been  guilty  of  such 
offences  as  justly  rendered  him  unworthy  of  a  seat  in  parlia- 
ment. If  they  had  intended  to  fix  the  disability  upon  his 
expulsion  alone,  the  mention  of  his  crimes  in  the  same  vote 
would  have  been  highly  improper.  It  could  only  perplex  the 
miuds  of  the  electers,  who,  if  they  collected  anything  from 
so  confused  a  declaration  of  tiie  law  of  parliament,  must  have 
oonduded  that  their  representative  hsui.  been  declared  inca- 
pable because  he  was  highly  guilty,  not  because  he  had  been 
punished.  But  even  admitting  them  to  have  understood  it  in 
the  other  sense,  they  must  then,  from  the  very  terms  of  the 
vote,  have  united  the  idea  of  his  being  sent  to  the  Tower  with 
that  of  his  expulsion,  and  considered  his  incapacity  as  the  joint 
effect  of  both. 

I  do  not  mean  to  give  an  opinion  upon  the  justice  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons  with  regard  to  Mr. 
WaJpole ;  but  certainly,  if  I  admitted  their  censure  to  be  well 
founded,  I  could  no  way  avoid  agreeing  with  them  in  the  con- 
sequence they  drew  from  it.  I  could  never  have  a  doubt,  in 
law  or  reason,  that  a  man,  convicted  of  a  high  breach  of  trust, 
and  of  a  notorious  corruption  in  the  execution  of  a  public 
office  was  and  ought  to  be  incapable  of  sitting  in  the  same 
parliament.  Far  from  attempting  to  invalidate  that  vote,  I 
should  have  wished  that  the  incapacity  declared  by  it  could 
legally  have  been  continued  for  ever. 

Now,  Sir,  observe  how  forcibly  the  argument  returns.  The 
House  of  Commons,  upon  the  face  of  their  proceedings,  had 
the  strongest  motives  to  declare  Mr.  Walpole  incapable  of  be- 
ing re-elected.  They  thought  such  a  man  unworthy  to  sit 
among  them.  To  that  point  they  proceeded  no  farther; 
for  they  respected  the  rights  of  the  people,  while  they  asserted 
their  own.  They  did  not  infer  from  Mr.  Walpole 's  incapacity 
that  his  opponent  was  duly  elected;  on  the  contrary,  they 
declared  Mr.  Taylor  "not  duly  elected,"  and  the  election 
itself  void. 

Such,  however,  is  the  precedent  which  my  honest  friend 
assures  us  is  strictJy  in  point  to  prove,  that  expulsion  of  itself 
creates  an  incapacity  of  being  elected.  If  it  had  been  so,  the  pre- 
«ent  House  of  Commons  should  at  least  have  followed  strictly 
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the  example  before  them,  and  should  have  stated  to  us,  in  the 
same  vote,  the  crimes  for  which  they  expelled  Mr.  Wilkes ; 
whereas  they  resolve  simply  that,  "having  been  expelled, 
he  was  and  is  incapable."  In  this  proceeding  I  am  authorized 
to  afl&rm  they  have  neither  statute,  nor  custom,  nor  reason, 
nor  one  single  precedent  to  support  them.  On  the  other  side, 
there  is  indeed  a  precedent  so  strongly  in  point  that  all  the 
enchanted  castles  of  ministerial  magic  fall  before  it«  In  the 
year  1698  (a  period  which  the  rankest  Tory  dare  not  except 
against)  Mr.  Wollaston  was  expelled,  re-elected,  and  admitted 
to  take  his  seat  in  the  same  parliament.  The  ministry  have 
precluded  themselves  from  all  objections  drawn  from  the  cause 
of  his  expulsion,  for  they  affirm  absolutely,  that  expulsion  of 
itself  creates  the  disability.  Now,  Sir,  let  sophistry  evade,  let 
Msehood  assert,  and  impudence  deny — ^here  stands  the  prece- 
dent, a  landmark  to  direct  us  through  a  troubled  sea  of  cou- 
troversy,  conspicuous  and  unremoved. 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  the  discussion  of  this  point, 
because,  in  my  opinion,  it  comprehends  the  whole  question. 
The  rest  is  unworthy  of  notice.  We  are  enquiring  whether  in- 
capacity be  or  be  not  created  by  expulsion.  In  the  cases  of  Bed- 
ford and  Maiden  the  incapacity  of  the  persons  returned  was 
matter  of  public  notoriety,  for  it  was  created  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment. But  really.  Sir,  my  honest  friend's  suppositions  are 
as  unfavourable  to  him  as  his  facts.  He  well  knows  that  the 
clergy,  besides  that  they  are  represented  in  common  with  their 
fellow- subjects,  have  also  a  separate  parliament  of  their  own ; 
— ^that  their  incapacity  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons  has 
been  confirmed  by  repeated  decisions  of  the  House,  and  that  the 
law  of  parliament  declared  by  those  decisions,  has  been,  for 
above  two  centuries,  notorious  and  undisputed.  The  author 
is  certainly  at  liberty  to  fancy  cases,  and  make  whatever  compa- 
risons he  thinks  proper ;  his  suppositions  still  continue  as  <Us- 
tant  from  fact  as  his  wild  discourses  are  from  solid  argument. 

The  conclusion  of  his  book  is  candid  to  an  extreme.  He 
offers  to  grant  me  all  I  desire.  He  thinks  he  may  safely  admit 
that  the  case  of  Mr.  Walpole  makes  directly  against  him,  for  it 
seems  he  has  one  grand  solution  in  petto  for  all  difficulties. 
Ifi  says  he,  I  were  to  allow  aU  thiSy  it  will  only  prove  that  the 
law  of  election  was  different  in  Queen  Anne's  time  from  what 
it  is  at  present 

This,  indeed,  is  more  than  I  expected.     The  principle,  I 
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know,  has  been  maintained  in  fact,  bat  I  never  expected  to 
see  it  so  formally  declared.  What  can  he  mean  ?  Does  he  as- 
sume this  language  to  satisfy  the  doubts  of  the  people,  or  does 
he  mean  to  rouse  their  indignation  ?  Are  the  ministry  daring 
enough  to  affirm,  that  the  House  of  Commons  have  a  right  to 
make  and  unmake  the  law  of  parliament  at  their  pleasure  ? 
Does  the  law  of  parliament — ^which  we  are  so  often  told  is  the 
law  of  the  land — does  the  common  right  of  every  subject  of 
the  realm  depend  upon  an  arbitrary,  capricious  vote  of  one 
branch  of  the  legislature?  The  voice  of  truth  and  reason 
must  be  silent. 

The  ministry  tell  us  plainly  that  this  is  no  longer  a  ques- 
tion of  right,  but  of  power  and  force  alone.  What  was  law 
yesterday  is  not  law  to-day ;  and  now,  it  seems,  we  have  no 
better  rule  to  live  by  than  the  temporary  discretion  and  fluc- 
tuating integrity  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Professions  of  patriotism  are  become  stale  and  ridiculous. 
For  my  own  part,  I  claim  no  merit  from  endeavouring  to  do  a 
service  to  my  fellow-subjects.  I  have  done  it  to  the  best  of 
my  understanding;  and,  without  looking  for  the  approbation 
of  other  men,  my  conscience  is  satisfied.  What  remains  to  be 
done  concerns  ike  collective  body  of  the  people.  They  are 
now  to  determine  for  themselves,  whether  they  will  firmly 
and  constitutionally  assert  their  rights,  or  make  an  humble, 
slavish  surrender  of  them  at  the  feet  of  the  ministry.  To  a 
generous  mind  there  cannot  be  a  doubt.  We  owe  it  to  our 
ancestors  to  preserve  entire  those  rights  which  they  have  de- 
livered to  our  care — ^we  owe  it  to  our  posterity  not  to  suffer 
their  dearest  inheritance  to  be  destroyed.  But  if  it  were  pos- 
sible for  us  to  be  insensible  of  these  sacred  claims,  there  is 
yet  an  obligation  binding  upon  ourselves,  from  which  nothing 
can  acquit  us, — a  personal  interest,  which  we  cannot  sur- 
render. To  alienate  even  our  own  rights  would  be  a  crime 
as  much  more  enormous  than  suicide  as  a  life  of  civil  security 
and  freedom  is  superior  to  a  bare  existence ;  and,  if  life  be 
the  bounty  of  heaven,  we  scornfully  reject  the  noblest  part  of 
the  gift  if  we  consent  to  surrender  that  certain  rule  of  living 
without  which  the  condition  of  human  nature  is  not  only 
miserable,  but  contemptible. 

JUNIUS. 
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LETTER  OF  PHILO-JUNIUS. 

{In  reference  to  the  preceding.) 
TO   THE  FBINTEB  OF  THS   PUBLIC   ADVfiBTISEB'i'. 

Sib,  May  22, 1771. 

Vebt  early  in  the  debate  upon  the  decision  of  the  Middlesex, 
election,  it  was  observed  by  tfunius  that  the  House  of  Commons 
had  not  only  exceeded  their  boasted  precedent  of  the  expulsion 
and  subsequent  incapacitation  of  Mr.  Walpole,  but  that  they 
had  not  even  adhered  to  it  strictly  as  far  as  it  went  After 
convicting  Mr.  Dyson  of  giving  a  false  quotation  from  the 
Journals,  and  having  explained  the  purpose  which  that  con- 
temptible fraud  was  intended  to  answer,  he  proceeds  to  state 
the  vote  itself  by  which  Mr.  Walpole's  supposed  incapacity 
was  declared,  viz., — "  Resolved,  that  Robert  Walpole,  Esq., 
having  been  this  session  of  parliament  committed  a  prisoner 
to  the  Tower,  and  expelled  this  House  for  a  high  breach  of 
trust  in  the  execution  of  his  office,  and  notorious  corruption 
when  secretary  at  war,  was  and  is  incapable  of  being  elected  a 
member  to  serve  in  this  present  parliament : " — and  then  ob- 
serves that,  from  the  terms  of  the  vote,  we  have  no  right  to 
annex  the  incapacitation  to  the  eospuUion  only;  for  that,  ajs 
the  proposition  stands,  it  must  arise  equally  from  the  expul- 
sion and  the  commitment  to  the  Tower.  I  believe,  Sir,  no 
man  who  knows  anything  of  dialectics,  or  who  understands 
English,  will  dispute  the  truth  and  fairness  of  this  construc- 
tion. But  Junius  has  a  great  authority  to  support  him,  which, 
to  speak  with  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  I  accidentally  met  wiiJi 
this  morning  in  the  course  of  my  reading.  It  contains  an 
admonition  which  cannot  be  repeated  too  often.  Lord  Somers, 
in  his  excellent  tract  upon  the  rights  of  the  people,  after  re- 

*  This  letter,  published  long  subsequent  to  that  which  here  immediately 
precedes  it,  was  intended  chiefly  to  adduce,  in  defence  of  Junius's  expla- 
nation of  the  Commons  resolution,  which  declared  Mr.  Walpole  incapable  of 
immediate  re-electimi,  no  less  authority  than  that  of  Lord  Somers,  as  clearly 
expressed  in  his  interpretation  of  the  famous  convention  at  the  revolution,  by 
which  King  James  was  declared  to  have  abdicated  the  throne.  The  letter  is 
inserted  here,  because  Junius,  from  the  place  he  has  given  it  in  his  own 
edition,  appears  to  have  intended  that  it  should  accompany  that  of  August  8, 
1769,  to  which  it  especially  refers. — Ed. 
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citing  the  Wte  of  tbe  convention  of  tbe  28th  of  January,  1689, 
viz.  J — "  That  King  James  the  Second,  having  endeavoured  to 
subvert  the  constitution  of  this  kingdom  by  breaking  the  ori- 
ginal contract  between  king  and  people,  and  by  the  advice 
of  Jesuits  and  other  wicked  persons  having  violated  the  fun- 
damental laws,  and  having  withdrawn  himself  out  of  this 
kingdom,  hath  abdicated  the  government,  &c." — ^makes  this 
observation  npon  it: — **  The  word  abdicated  relates  to  all  the 
clauses  aforegoing,  as  well  as  to  his  deserting  the  kingdom,  or 
else  they  would  have  been  wholly  in  vain."  And  that  there 
might  be  no  pretence  for  confining  the  abdication  merely  to 
the  withdrawing,  Lord  Somers  farther  observes,  that  King 
James,  by  refusing  to  govern  us  according  to  that  law  by  which 
lie  held  the  crown,  implicitly  renounced  his  title  to  it. 

If  Junius's  construction  of  the  vote  against  Mr.  Walpole  be 
now  admitted  (and  indeed  I  cannot  comprehend  how  it  can 
honestly  be  disputed),  the  advocates  of  the  House  of  Commons 
must  either  give  up  their  precedent  entirely,  or  be  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  maintaining  one  of  the  grossest  absurdities 
imaginable,  viz., — **  That  a  commitment  to  the  Tower  is  a  con- 
stituent part  of,  and  contributes  half  at  least  to,  the  incapacita- 
tion of  the  person  who  suffers  it." 

I  need  not  make  yoa  any  excuse  for  endeavouring  to  keep 
alive  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  decision  of  the  Middle- 
sex election.'  The  more  I  consider  it,  the  more  I  am  con- 
vinced that,  as  a/oot,  it  is  indeed  highly  injurious  to  the  rights 
of  the  people ;  but  that,  as  a  precedent,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  that  ever  was  established  against  those  who  are  to 
come  after  us.  Yet  I  am  so  far  a  moderate  man  that  I  verily 
believe  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  when  they 
passed  this  dangerous  vote,  neither  understood  the  question, 
nor  knew  the  consequence  of  what  they  were  doing.  Their 
motives  were  rather  despicable,  than  criminal,  in  the  extreme. 
One  effect  they  certainly  did  not  foresee.  They  are  now  re- 
•duced  to  such  a  situation  that,  if  a  member  of  the  present 
House  of  Commons  were  to  conduct  himself  ever  so  improperly, 
and  in  reality  deserve  to  be  sent  back  to  his  constituents  with  a 
mark  of  disgrace,  they  would  not  dare  to  expel  him,  because 
they  know  that  the  people,  in  order  to  try  again  the  great 
question  of  right,  or  to  thwart  an  odious  House  of  Commons, 
would  probably  overlook  his  immediate  unworthtness,  and  re- 
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turn  the  same  person  to  parliament.  Bat,  in  time,  the  pre- 
cedent vdll  gain  strength.  A  future  House  of  Commons  will 
have  no  such  apprehensions,  consequently  mil  not  scruple  to 
follow  a  precedent  which  they  did  not  estahlish.  The  miser 
himself  seldom  lives  to  evjoj  the  fruit  of  his  extortion ;  but 
his  heir  succeeds  to  him  of  course,  and  takes  possession  with* 
oi^t  censure.  No  man  expects  him  to  make  restitution,  and, 
no  matter  for  his  title,  he  lives  quietly  upon  the  estate. 

PHILOJUNIUS. 


LETTEB  XXI. 

TO   THE  PRINTER  OF  THE  PUBLIC  ADVERTISER. 

Sni,  Angiut  22, 1769. 

I  iflJST  beg  of  you  to  print  a  few  lines,  in  explanation  of  some 
passives  in  my  last  letter,  which  I  see  have  been  misunder- 
stood. 

1.  When  I  said  that  the  House  of  Commons  never  meant 
to  found  Mr.  Walpole's  incapacity  on  his  expulsion  only,  I 
meant  no  more  than  to  deny  the  general  proposition  that 
expulsion  alone  creates  the  incapacity.  If  there  be  anything 
ambiguous  in  the  expression,  I  beg  leave  to  explain  it  by 
saying  that,  in  my  opinion,  expulsion  neither  creates,  nor  in 
any  part  contributes  to  create,  the  incapacity  in  question. 

3.  I  carefully  avoided  entering  into  the  merits  of  Mr. 
Walpole's  case.  I  did  not  inquire  whether  the  House  of 
Commons  acted  justly,  or  whether  they  truly  declared  the  law 
of  parliament.  My  remarks  went  only  to  their  apparent 
meaning  and  intention,  as  it  stands  declared  in  their  own 
resolution. 

3.  I  never  meant  to  affirm  that  a  commitment  to  the 
Tower  created  a  disqualification.  On  the  contrary,  I  con- 
sidered that  idea  as  an  absurdity  into  which  the  ministiy 
must  inevitably  fell  if  they  reasoned  right  upon  their  own 
principles. 

The  case  of  Mr.  Wollaston  speaks  for  itself.  The  ministry 
assert  that  expulsion  alone  creates  an  absolute,  complete  in- 
capacity to  be  re-elected  to  sit  in  the  same  parliament.     This 
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proposition  .they  hays  imiformly  maintained,  without  any  con- 
dition or  modification  whatsoever.  Mr.  WoUaston  was  ex- 
pelled, re-elected,  and  admitted  to  take  his  seat  in  the  same 
parliament.  I  leave  it  to  the  public  to  determine  whether 
this  be  a  plain  matter  of  fieu^t^  or  mere  nonsense  and  declama- 
tion. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  XXII. 

TO  THE  PBINTER  OF  THE   PUBLIC  ADVEBTISER. 

Sir,  September  4, 1769. 

Aegument  against  Fact;  or,  A  new  System  of  political 
Logic,  by  which  the  ministry  have  demonstrated,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  their  friends,  that  expulsion  alone  creates  a 
complete  incapacity  to  be  re-elected ;  o/ios,  that  a  subject 
of  this  realm  may  be  robbed  of  his  common  right  by  a  vote 
of  the  House  of  Commons. 

FIRST  fact. 

Mr.  WoUaston,  in  1698,  woa  easpeUed,  re-elected,  and  ad- 
mitted  to  take  his  seat. 

ABGUMENT. 

As  this  cannot  conveniently  be  reconciled  with  our  general 
proposition,  it  may  be  necessary  to  shift  our  ground  and  look 
back  to  the  catise  of  Mr.  Wollaston's  expulsion.  From 
thence  it  will  appear  clearly  that,  "  although  he  was  expelled, 
he  had  not  rendered  himself  a  culprit  too  ignominious  to  sit 
in  parliament,  and  that,  having  resigned  his  employment,  he 
was  no  longer  incapacitated  by  law,"  Vide  Serious  Consider- 
ations, page  d3.  Or  thus,  *'  The  House,  somewhat  inaccu- 
rately, used  the  word  expelled  ;  they  shouM  have  called  it 
AMOTION."  Vide  Mungo's  Case  considered,  "j^e  11.  Or,  in 
short,  if  these  ailments  should  be  thought  insufficient,  we 
may  fairly  deny  the  fact  For  example;  **  I  affirm  that  he 
was  not  re-elected.  The  same  Mr.  WoUaston  who  was  ex- 
pelled was  not  again  elected.  The  same  individual,  if  you 
please,  walked  into  the  House,  and  took  his  seat  there ;  but 
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the  same  person  in  law  was  not  admitted  a  member  of  that 
parliament,  from  which  he  had  been  discarded."  Vide  Letter 
to  Junius,  page  li2. 

SECOND   FACT, 

Mr.  Wcdpole  having  been  committed  to  the  Towers  and 
expelled  for  a  high  breach  of  trust,  and  notorious  corruption 
in  a  public  office,  was  declared  incapable,  dc, 

ARGUMENT. 

From  the  terms  of  this  Tote,  nothing  can  be  more  evident 
than  that  tbe  House  of  Commons  meant  to  fix  the  incapacity 
upon  the  punishment,  and  not  upon  the  crime ;  but  lest  it 
should  appear  in  a  different  ligbt  to  weak,  uninformed  per- 
sons, it  may  be  advisable  to  put  the  resolution,  and  give  it  to 
the  public,  with  all  possible  solemnity,  in  the  following  terms, 
namely,  "  Eesolved,  that  Robert  Walpole,  Esq.,  having  been 
that  session  of  parliament  expelled  the  House,  was  and  is 
incapable  of  being  elected  a  member  to  serve  in  that  present 
parliament."   Vide  Mungo,  on  the  Use  of  Quotations,  page  11. 

N.B. — The  author  of  the  answer  to  Sir  William  Meredith* 
seems  to  have  made  use  of  Mungo 's  quotation,  for  in  page  18 
he  assures  us,  "  That  the  declaratory  vote  of  the  17th  of 
February,  1769,  was  indeed  a  literal  copy  of  the  resolution  of 
the  House  in  Mr.  Walpole's  case." 

THIRD    FACT. 

His  opponent,  Mr.  Taylor,  having  the  smallest  number  of 
votes  at  the  neat  election,  was  declared  not  duly  elected. 

ARGUMENT. 

This  fact  we  consider  as  directly  in  point  to  prove  that  Mr. 
Luttrell  ought  to  be  the  sitting  member,  for  the  following 
reasons,  "  The  burgesses  of  Lynn  could  draw  no  other  infer- 
ence from  this  resolution,  but  this,  that,  at  a  future  election, 
and  in  case  of  a  similar  return,  the  Honse  would  recdve  the 
same  candidate  as  duly  elected  whom  they  had  before  re- 
jected." Vide  Postscript  to  Junius,  p.  37.  Or  thus :  "  This 
their  resolution  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  what  part  they  would 


*  Sir  W.  BkMskifanf. 
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have  taken  if,  upon  a  subsequent  le-election  of  Mr.  Walpole 
there  had  been  any  other  ccmdidate  in  competition  with  him. 
For,  by  their  vote,  they  could  have  no  other  intention  than  to 
admit  such  other  candidate."     Vide  Mtmgo's  Case  considered, 

L39.  Or  take  it  in  this  light:  the  burgesses  of  Lynn, 
ving,  in  defiance  of  the  House,  retorted  upon  them  a  per- 
son whom  they  had  branded  with  the  most  ignominious  marks 
of  their  displeasure,  were  thereby  so  well  entitled  to  favour 
and  indulgence,  that  the  "House  could  do  no  less  than  rob  Mr. 
Taylor  of  a  right  legally  vested  in  him,  in  order  that  the 
burgesses  might  be  apprized  of  the  law  of  parliament, 
which  law  the  House  took  a  very  direct  way  of  explaining  to 
them  by  resolving  that  the  candidate  with  the  fewest  votes 
was  not  duly  elected : — ^**  And  was  not  this  much  more  equit-  * 
able,  more  in  the  spirit  of  that  equal  and  substantial  justice, 
which  is  the  end  of  all  law,  than  if  they  had  violently  ad- 
hered to  the  strict  maxims  of  law  ?"  Vtde  Serious  Consider' 
ations,  pp.  S8  and  84.  "  And  if  the  present  House  of  Com- 
mons had  chosen  to  follow  the  spirit  of  this  resolution,  they 
would  have  received  and  established  the  candidate  with  the 
fewest  votes."     Vide  Answer  to  Sir  W.  M,^  p.  18. 

Permit  me  now,  Sir^  to  show  you  that  the  worthy  Dr. 
Blackstone  sometimes  contradicts  the  ministry  as  well  as 
himself.  The  speech  without  doors  asserts  ♦,  p.  9,  "  That 
the  legal  effect  of  an  incapacity  founded  on  a  judicial  deter- 
mination of  a  competent  court  is  precisely  the  same  as  that 
of  an  incapacity  created  by  act  of  parliament."  Now  for  the 
Doctor.— 27ie  law  and  the  opinion  of  the  judge  are  not  always 
convertible  terms,  or  one  arid  the  same  thing;  since  it  some- 
times may  happen  thai  the  judge  may  mistake  the  law.  Com- 
mentaries, vol.  i  p.  71. 

The  answer  to  Sir  W.  M.  asserts,  page  23,  "  That  the 
returning  officer  is  not  a  judicial,  but  a  purely  ministerial 
officer.  His  return  is  no  judicial  act."  At  'em  again,  Doc- 
tor.— The  Sheriff,  in  his  judicial  capacity,  is  to  hear  and 
determine  causes  of  forty  shillings  value  and  under  in  his 
county  court.  He  has  also  a  judicial  power  in  divers  other 
civU  cases.  He  is  likewise  to  decide  the  elections  of  knights  of 
the  shire  {sutject  to  the  control  of  the  House  of  Commons),  to 

•  Letter  17. 
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judge  of  the  qucdification  of  voters,  and  to  return  mch  as  he 
shall  DETEHMiNE  to  be  duly  elected.  Vide  Commentaries,  page 
332,  vol.  i. 

What  conclusion  shall  we  draw  from  such  fSeusts,  such  argu- 
ments, and  such  contradictions  ?  I  cannot  express  my  opinion 
of  the  present  ministry  more  exactly  than  in  the  words  of 
Sir  R.  Steele,  "  that  we  are  governed  hy  a  set  of  drivellers, 
whose  folly  takes  away  all  dignity  from  distress,  and  makes 
even  calamity  ridiculous."* 

PHILO-JUNIUS. 

*  In  a  pamphlet  written  by  Steele  upon  the  issue  of  the  South-Sea  Oom- 
pany,  at  the  period  when  Walpole  was  beginning  to  take  a  higher  and  more 
decided  part  in  the  management  of  public  afi^urs*  It  was  supposed  to  have 
•  been  written  by  Walpole  and  Steele  conjointly.  But  Steele  seems  to  have 
been  as  much  superior  to  Walpole  in  the  knowledge  of  matters  of  trade 
and  national  revenue  as  in  the  art  of  elegant  writing. 

Before  entering  with  Junius  on  a  new  theme,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  con- 
tiast  the  whole  strength  of  the  ministerial  arguments  in  fiivour  of  the  decision 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  case  of  the  Middlesex  election,  with  those 
which  have  been  urged  by  Junius  to  prove  the  illegality  of  that  decision. 
The  ministerial  cause  was  argued  by  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  pamphlet  of  The 
False  Alarm,  much  better  than  by  any  one  else  who  undertook  to  plead  it. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  Johnson's  arguments. 

1.  Wilkes  was  so  very  worthless  a  fellow,  that  the  electors  disgraced  them- 
selves, and  ofifered  an  insult  to  the  electors  in  all  the  burghs  and  counties  of 
Great  Britain,  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  even  to  the  other  two  branches 
of  the  Legislature^  by  sending  him  to  be  their  representative  in  parlia- 
ment. 

2.  By  natural  expediency,  and  by  custom  expressed  in  a  long  series  of 
precedents,  the  House  of  Commons  have  coUectively  an  unlimited  authority 
over  their  own  members,  in  the  exercise  of  which  they  cannot  be  controlled, 
as  even  for  its  abuse  they  cannot  be  called  to  account 

3.  A  man  attainted  of  felony  cannot  sit  in  parliament.  The  House  of 
Commons  must  have  considered  the  crimes  of  Wilkes  as  little  less  heinous 
than  felony.  They,  justly,  therefore,  assumed  the  liberty  of  treating  him  aa 
a  felon. 

4.  From  the  time  of  his  expulsion,  Wilkes  could  not  be  a  legal  candidate 
for  the  representation  of  any  county  or  burgh.  Votes  given  for  one  incapable 
of  being  legally  a  candidate,  could  have  no  legal  effi^t.  Having  no  legal 
effect,  were  they  not,  of  course,  nulll 

5.  Selden  has  maintained  that  the  House  of  Conmions  have  even,  power 
to  impose  perpetual  disabili^  upon  any  one  of  their  members. 

6.  Only  that  power  which  cannot  be  exercised  without  the  agency  of 
others  terminates  to  the  Commons  at  the  end  of  a  Session.  But  that  of 
which  the  exercise  is  in  themselves  alone,  and  only  while  they  sit,  endnrei 
from  one  general  election  to  another. 

7.  It  appears  to  have  always  been  the  law,  that  no  Member  of  the  House 
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of  Commons,  once  expelled,  for  whatever  cause,  could  again  obtain  a  seat  in 
the  same  parliament,  if  there  were  not  some  statutory  exception  in  his 
&your. 

8.  If  a  county  or  burgh  were  left  free  to  return,  by  continually  repeated 
election,  any  obnoxious  member,  as  often  as  the  House  should  think  fit  to 
expel  him,  the  business  of  Parliament  might  be  entirely  interrupted  by  a 
mischievous  concert  between  that  member  and  his  electors;  and  the  whole 
attention  of  the  Commons  might  be  confined,  even  at  any  crisis,  however 
important,  to  this  ridiculous  contest ;  therefore,  to  protect  the  order  of  its 
proceedings,  the  House  of  Commons  mtut  necessarily  possess  authority  to 
prevent  the  reflection  of  any  member  whom  they  have  expelled. 

9.  Were  it  even  true  that  the  decision  in  favour  of  Mr.  Luttrell,  and  in 
opposition  to  the  claims  of  Mr.  Wilkes  and  the  majority  of  the  Middlesex 
electors,  were  unjust  and  unconstitutional,  yet  how  happy,  in  comparison, 
that  nation  which  sufiers  firom  its  government  no  wrongs  heavier  than  this! 

These  are  the  arguments  of  Johnson.  Let  us  oppose  to  them  a  summary 
of  those  of  Junius. 

1.  It  was  not  his  immorality  that  recommended  Wilkes  to  the  choice  of 
the  electors  of  Middlesex;  but  his  zeal  and  firmness  in  opposing  wicked 
ministers  and  irregular  acts  of  power;  his  sufferings  in  the  cause  he  had 
espoused,  sufferings  by  which  he  was  certainly  recommended  to  the  esteem  and 
fiivour  of  his  country ;  and  the  consideration  that  the  man,  whoever  he  might  be, 
in  respect  to  whom  any  great  principle  of  the  constitution  had  been  violated, 
ought  to  be  firmly  supported  by  all  who  thought  that  constitution  worthy  of 
defence,  till  his  wrongs  should  be  redressed,  and  the  laws,  in  the  violation  of 
which  he  was  injured,  should  be  effectually  vindicated. 

2.  Unless  there  be  statute  or  precedent  to  the  contrary,  the  House  of 
Commons  can  possess  no  other  authority  over  either  their  own  members  or 
any  one  else,  save  what,  in  addition  to  ti^e  effect  of  the  common  and  statute 
law,  and  to  the  care  of  the  King  to  maintain  the  peace  in  fiivour  of  his 
Commons,  may  be  necessary  to  support  the  fireedom  and  order  of  their 
proceedings.  Having  it  so  much  in  their  power  to  discover  and  promote 
whatever  new  laws  may  be  wanted,  they  can  easily  procure  an  act  of  the 
legislature  whenever  new  and  more  effectual  protection  to  their  legislative 
agency  may  become  necessary.  And  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  ihetf  should 
choose  to  retain  aught  in  uncertainty  which  they  may  procure  to  be 
decisively  settled,  if  tiEiat  were  requisite,  by  a  law  of  unquestionable  validity. 

8.  But  the  power  of  excluding  an  expelled  member  is  not  indispensably 
necessary  to  maintain  the  order  and  dignity  of  the  proceedings  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  Or,  if  it  be  necessary,  it  is  at  least  of  such  a  nature  that  it 
might  be  defined  by  law  without  inconvenience  either  to  the  public  in 
general  or  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Or  it  may  be  at  least  rendered 
effectual  by  the  Commons  alone,  without  depriving  those  electors  of  the  right 
of  voting  who  may  incline  to  send  back  the  expelled  member  into  the  bosonv 
of  the  House. 

4.  The  power  of  excluding  an  expelled  member  on  account  timply  of  hi» 
expulsion,  has  not  been  bestowed  on  the  House  of  Commons  by  any  statute,, 
and  does  not  appear  in  any  precedent,  to  have  been  ever  exercised  by  them. 
Neither  do  they  appear  to  hiave  ever  on  any  former  occasion  supposed  that 

YOL.  J.  P 
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LETTER  XXIII* 

TO  HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  BEDFORD. 

My  Lord,  September  19,  1769. 

You  are  so  little  accustomed  to  receive  any  marks  of  respect 
or  esteem  from  the  public  f,  that  if  in  the  following  lines  a 

they  had  power  to  annul  the  -votes  which  were  given  in  £siTOTir  of  candidates 
who  had  been  previoasly  disqualified  by  expulsion  from  the  House. 

5.  All  the  precedents  which  have  been  quoted  in  defence  of  the  decision 
of  the  House  upon  the  Middlesex  election  have  been  found  to  be  in  this 
case  inaccurately  applied,  and  of  course  to  contradict  the  very  position  which 
they  have  been  quoted  to  maintain. 

6.  Consequences  the  most  fatal  to  the  British  Constitution  would  ensue  if  the 
House  of  Commons  were  suffered  to  annul  at  pleasure,  by  their  sole  authority, 
the  votes  of  their  electors.  Every  burgh,  every  county,  might  be  forced  to 
forego  its  first  choice  in  order  to  escape  the  danger  of  being  deprived  of  the 
liberty  to  make  a  second. 

These  are  the  chief  arguments  on  both  sides.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  those 
of  Junius  exceedingly  preponderate.  And  happily,  at  the  time  when,  at  the 
close  of  the  American  War,  the  Whigs  of  the  school  of  Charles  Pox — Charles 
Fox,  the  true  political  representative  of  Temple  and  of  Chatham — came  for  a 
short  ^ime  into  power,  the  precedent  of  the  decision  in  the  case  of  the  Mid- 
dlesex election  was  erased  from  the  records  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

*  In  requesting  the  announcement  of  this  letter,  Junius  says,  "  I  mean  to 
make  it  worth  printing."     Private  Letter,  No.  9,  vol.  ii. 

t  The  unpopular  peace  of  1763  was  negotiated  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
and  gave  rise  to  a  variety  of  public  commotions,  which  at  length  broke  out 
into  acts  of  open  insurrection  among  the  Spitalfield  weavers,  who  exclaimed 
that  their  trade  was  ruined  by  its  commercial  stipulations.  The  rumour 
became  current  that  the  French  Court  had  purchased  this  peace  by  bribes  to 
the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales,  Lord  Bute,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  Mr. 
Henry  Fox,  afterwards  Lord  Holland;  and  such  was  its  general  belief  that 
the  House  of  Commons  thought  proper  to  appoint  a  committee  to  examine 
into  its  truth ;  who  traced  it  chiefly  to  a  Dr.  Musgrave,  who,  nevertheless, 
4oes  not  appear  to  have  suffered  from  this  libellous  report,  which,  as  he 
^kffirmed,  he  had  brought  home  with  him  from  Paris.  The  public  disfisivottr 
with  which  the  terms  of  the  peace  were  received,  produced  a  fresh  disagree- 
ment between  Lord  Bute  and  the  Duke  of  Bedford  on  his  return  home,  and 
he  resigned  the  office  of  lord  privy  seal.  Upon  the  death  of  Lord  Egremont, 
however.  Lord  Bute  found  himself  compelled  once  more  toapply  to  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  for  his  interest,  who,  conscious  of  his  importance,  exacted  not  only 
from  Lord  Bute  but  from  the  Emg  himself  a  submission  to  whatever  terms 
he  chose  to  impose.  After  the  Regency  Bill,  which  had  been  recommended 
in  a  speech  from  the  throne  in  April,  1765,  had  passed  both  Houses,  an 
Attempt  was  made  to  change  the  administration,  from  a  belief  that  this  biR 
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compliment  or  expression  of  applause  should  escape  me,  T 
fear  you  would  consider  it  as  a  mockery  of  your  established 
character,  and  perhaps  an  insult  to  your  understanding. 
You  have  nice  feelings,  my  Lord,  if  we  may  judge  from  your 
resentments.  Cautious,  therefore,  of  giving  offence  where 
you  have  so  little  deserved  it,  I  shall  leave  the  illustration  of 
jour  virtues  to  other  hands.  Your  friends  have  a  privilege 
to  play  upon  the  easiness  of  your  temper,  or  possibly  they 
are  better  acquainted  with  your  good  qualities  than  I  am. 
You  have  done  good  by  stealth.  The  rest  is  upon  record. 
You  have  still  left  ample  room  for  speculation  when  panegyric 
is  exhausted. 

You  are  indeed  a  very  considerable  man.  The  highest 
nuik,  a  splendid  fortune,  and  a  name,  glorious  till  it  was 
yours,  were  sufficient  to  have  supported  you  with  meaner 
alniities  than  I  think  you  possess.  From  the  first,  you  derived 
a  constitutional  claim  to  respect ;  from  the  second,  a  natural 
extensive  authority ;  the  last  created  a  partial  expectation  of 
hereditary  virtues.  The  use  you  have  made  of  these  uncom- 
mon advantages  might  have  been  more  honourable  to  your- 
self, but  could  not  be  more  instructive  to  mankind.  We  may 
trace  it  in  iJje  veneration  of  your  country,  the  choice  of  your 
friends,  and  in  the  accomplishment  of  every  sanguine  hope 
which  the  public  m^ht  have  conceived  from  the  illustrious 
name  of  Hussell. 

had  not  received  their  cordial  rapport  during  its  progress  through  Parliament, 
but  without  saccessL  It  was  upon  this  occasion  that  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
insisted  upon  the  dismissal  of  Lord  Bute's  brother,  Mr.  Stuart  Mackenzie, 
£roin  his  office,  although  Mackenzie  had  received  his  M^esty's  solemn 
promise  that  he  should  preserve  it  for  life ;  that  he  recalled  Lord  Northum- 
oerland  from  the  lord-lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  and  removed  Lord  Holland 
from  the  pay  office. 

Incapable  of  submitting  to  such  severe  treatment,  his  Majesty  soon  sfter- 
wasds  entreated  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  Lord  Rockingham  to  rescue  him 
ficom  the  Bedford  party.  They  consented,  and  the  duke  was  again  dismissed 
with  contumely.  When  his  Majesty  became  disgusted,  as  he  soon  did, 
with  this  ministry  also.  Lord  Bute  applied  in  the  King's  name  to  George 
GrenTille  for  support,  and  tile  Ihike  of  Bedford,  who  was  on  terms  of  the 
cfc>se8t  friendship  with  him,  once  more  strove  to  enter  into  the  cabinet;  but  on 
this  occasion  Lord  Bute  had  spirit  enough  to  treat  his  offer  with  the  utmost 
contempt.  Lord  Chatham  was  next  applied  to,  who  consented  to  take  the 
lead,  and  on  his  resignation  the  Duke  of  Grafton  was  made  prime  minister, 
whe,  to  strengtiien  hk  owm  hands,  re-introduced  the  Dnke  of  Bedford  into 
the  cabinet,  without,  however,  appointing  him  to  any  particular  office. 
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The  eminence  of  your  station  gaye  you  a  commanding  pro- 
spect of  your  duty.  The  road  which  led  to  honour  was  open 
to  your  yieyr.  You  could  not  lose  it  by  mistake,  and  you  had 
no  temptation  to  depart  from  it  by  design.  Compare  the 
natural  dignity  and  importance  of  the  richest  peer  of  Eng- 
land— the  noble  independence  which  he  might  have  main- 
tained in  parliament,  and  the  real  interest  and  respect  which 
he  might  have  acquired,  not  only  in  parliament,  but  through 
the  whole  kingdom — compare  these  glorious  distinctions  with 
the  ambition  of  holding  a  share  in  government,  the  emolu- 
ments of  a  place,  the  sale  of  a  borough,  or  the  purchase  of  a 
corporation,  and  though  you  may  not  regret  the  virtues  which 
create  respect,  you  may  see  with  anguish  how  much  real  im- 
portance and  authority  you  have  lost.  Consider  the  character 
of  an  independent,  virtuous  Dulte  of  Bedford ;  imagine  what 
he  might  be  in  this  country,  then  reflect  one  moment  upon 
what  you  are.  If  it  be  possible  for  me  to  withdraw  my  at- 
tention from  the  fact,  I  will  tell  you  in  theory  what  such  a 
man  might  be. 

Conscious  of  his  o\s7i  weight  and  importance,  his  conduct 
in  parliament  would  be  directed  by  nothing  but  the  constitu- 
tional duty  of  a  peer.  He  -would  consider  himself  as  a  guar- 
dian of  the  laws.  Willing  to  support  the  just  measures  of 
government,  but  determined  to  observe  the  conduct  of  the 
minister  with  suspicion,  he  would  oppose  the  violence  of  £ac 
tion  with  as  much  firmness  as  the  encroachments  of  preroga- 
tive. He  would  be  as  little  capable  of  bargaining  with  the 
minister  for  places  for  himself  or  his  dependents  as  of  de- 
scending to  mix  himself  in  the  intrigues  of  opposition. 
Whenever  an  important  question  called  for  his  opinion  in 
parliament,  he  would  be  heard  by  the  most  profligate  minister 
with  deference  and  respect.  His  authority  would  either 
sanctify  or  disgrace  the  measures  of  government.  The  peo- 
ple would  look  up  to  him  as  their  protector,  and  a  virtuous 
prince  would  have  an  honest  man  in  his  dominions  in  whose 
integrity  and  judgment  he  might  safely  confide.  If  it  should 
be  the  will  of  Providence  to  afflict  him  with  a  domestic  mis- 
fortune *,  he  would  submit  to  the  stroke  with  feeling,  but  not 

*  The  duke  had  lately  lost  his  only  bod,  by  a  £ill  from  his  hone.— 
Juinus. 
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without  dignity.  He  would  consider  the  people  as  his  chil- 
dren, and  receive  a  generous  heart-felt  consolation  in  the 
sympathising  tears  and  hlessings  of  his  country. 

Your  Grace  may  probably  discover  something  more  intel- 
ligible in  the  negative  part  of  this  illustrious  character.  The 
man  I  have  described  would  never  prostitute  his  dignity  in 
parliament  by  an  indecent  violence  either  in  opposing  or  de- 
fending a  minister.  He  would  not  at  one  moment  rancor- 
ously  persecute,  at  another  basely  cringe  to,  the  favourite  of 
his  sovereign.  After  outraging  the  royal  dignity  with  pe- 
remptory conditions  little  short  of  menace  and  hostility,  he 
would  never  descend  to  the  humility  of  soliciting  an  inter- 
view 'H  with  the  favourite,  and  of  offering  to  recover,  at  any 
price,  the  honour  of  his  friendship.  Though  deceived,  per- 
haps, in  his  youth,  he  would  not,  through  the  course  of  a  long 
life,  have  invariably  chosen  his  friends  from  among  the  most 
profligate  of  mankind.  His  own  honour  would  have  forbid- 
den him  from  mixing  his  private  pleasures  or  conversation 
with  jockeys,  gamesters,  blasphemers,  gladiators,  or  buffoons. 
He  would  then  have  never  felt,  much  less  would  he  have  sub- 
mitted to,  the  humiliating,  dishonest  necessity  of  engaging  in 
the  interest  and  intrigues  of  his  dependents,  of  supplying  their 
vices,  or  relieving  their  beggary,  at  the  expense  of  his  country. 
He  would  not  have  betrayed  such  ignorance  or  such  contempt 
of  the  constitution  as  openly  to  avow,  in  a  court  of  justice, 
the  purchase  and  sale  f  of  a  borough.  He  would  not  have 
thought  it  consistent  with  his  rank  in  the  state,  or  even  with 
his  personal  importance,  to  be  the  little  tyrant  of  a  little  cor- 
poration J.  He  would  never  have  been  insulted  with  virtues 
which  he  had  laboured  to  extinguish,  nor  suffered  the  disgrace 

*  At  this  interview,  whicli  passed  at  the  house  of  the  late  Lord  Eglintoun, 
Lord  Bute  told  the  duke  that  he  was  determined  never  to  have  any  connec- 
tion with  a  man  who  had  so  basely  betrayed  him. — Junius. 

i*  In  an  answer  in  Chancery,  in  a  suit  against  him  to  recover  a  large  sum 
paid  him  by  a  person  whom  he  had  undertaken  to  return  to  Parliament  for 
one  of  his  Grace's  boroughs.  He  was  compelled  to  repay  the  money.—^ 
Juirius. 

J  Of  Bedford,  where  the  tyrant  was  held  in  such  contempt  and  detesta- 
tion, that,  in  order  to  deliver  themselves  from  him,  they  admitted  a  great 
number  of  strangers  to  the  freedom.  To  make  his  defeat  truly  ridiculous, 
he  tried  his  whole  strength  against  Mr.  Ilome,  and  was  beaten  upon  his 
own  ground. — Junius. 
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of  a  mortifying  defeat  which  has  made  him  ridiculons  and 
contemptihle  even  to  the  few  by  whom  he  was  not  detested. 
I  reverence  the  afflictions  of  a  good  man — his  sorrows  are 
sacred.  But  how  can  we  take  part  in  the  distresses  of  a  man 
whom  we  can  neither  love  nor  esteem ;  or  feel  for  a  calamity 
of  which  he  himself  is  insensible  ?  Where  was  the  father's 
heart  when  he  could  look  for,  or  find  an  immediate  consola- 
tion for  the  loss  of  an  only  son,  in  consultations  and  bargains 
for  a  place  at  court,  and  even  in  the  misery  of  balloting  at 
the  India  House ! 

Admitting,  then,  that  you  have  mistaken  or  deserted  those 
honourable  principles  which  ought  to  have  directed  your  conduct, 
admitting  that  you  have  as  little  claim  to  private  affection  as 
to  public  esteem,  let  us  see  with  what  abilities,  with  what 
degree  of  judgment,  you  have  carried  your  own  system  into 
execution.  A  great  man  in  the  success,  and  even  in  the  mag- 
nitude, of  his  crimes  finds  a  rescue  from  contempt.  Your 
Grace  is  every  way  unfortunate.  Yet  I  will  not  look  back  to 
those  ridiculous  scenes  by  which,  in  your  earlier  days,  you 
thought  it  an  honour  to  be  distinguished — the  recorded 
stripes*,  the  public  infamy,  your  own  sufferings,  or  Mr. 
Kigby's  fortitude.  These  events  undoubtedly  left  an  impres- 
sion, though  not  upon  your  mind.  To  mch  a  mind  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  a  pleasure  to  reflect  that  there  is  hardly  a  corner 
of  any  of  His  Majesty's  kingdoms,  except  France,  in  which, 
at  one  time  or  other,  your  valuable  life  has  not  been  in 
danger.  Amiable  man !  we  see  and  acknowledge  the  protec 
tion  of  Providence,  by  which  you  have  so  often  escaped  the 
personal  detestation  of  your  fellow-subjects,  and  are  still 
reserved  for  the  public  justice  of  your  country. 

Your  history  begins  to  be  important  at  that  auspicious 
period  at  which  you  were  deputed  to  represent  the  Earl  of 
Bute  at  the  court  of  Versailles.     It  was  an  honourable  ofl&ce, 

*  Mr.  Heston  Homphrey,  a  country  attorney,  horsewhipped  the  duke  with 
equal  justice,  Beverity,  and  perseverance,  on  the  course  at  Litchfield.  Righy 
and  Lord  TrenUiam  were  also  cudgelled  in  a  most  exemplary  manner.  This 
gave  rise  to  the  following  story :  "  When  the  late  king  heard  that  Sir  Ed- 
ward Hawke  had  given  the  French  a  drubbing,  his  Majesty,  who  had  never 
received  that  kind  of  chastisement,  was  pleased  to  ask  Lord  Chesterfield  the 
meaning  of  the  word.  "  Sir,"  says  Lord  Chesterfield  "  the  meaning  of  the 
.  word — but  here  comes  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  is  better  able  to  explain  it 
to  your  Majesty  than  I  am." — Junius. 
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and  executed  with  the  same  spirit  with  which  it  was  ac- 
cepted.  Your  patrons  wanted  an  ambassador  who  would  sub- 
mit to  make  concessions  without  daring  to  insist  upon  any 
honourable  condition  for  his  sovereign.  Their  business  re- 
quired a  man  who  had  as  little  feeling  for  his  own  dignity  aa 
for  the  welfare  of  his  country ;  and  they  found  him  in  the 
first  rank  of  the  nobility.  Belleisle,  Goree,  Guadaloupe,  St. 
Louis,  Martinique,  the  Fishery,  and  the  Havanna,  are  glorious 
monuments  of  your  Grace's  talents  for  negotiation*.  My  Lord, 
we  are  too  well  acquainted  with  your  pecuniary  character  to 
think  it  possible  that  so  many  public  sacrifices  should  be.  made 
without  some  private  compensations.  Your  cgnduct  carries, 
with  it  an  internal  evidence  beyond  all  the  legal  proofs  of  a 
court  of  justice.  Even  the  callous  pride  of  Lord  Egremont 
was  alarmed  \.  He  saw  and  felt  his  own  dishonour  in  corre- 
sponding with  you ;  and  there  certainly  was  a  moment  at 
which  he  meant  to  have  resisted,  had  not  a  fatal  lethargy  pre* 
vailed  over  his  faculties,  and  carried  all  sense  and  memory 
away  with  it. 

I  will  not  pretend  to  specify  the  secret  terms  on  which  you 
were  invited  to  support  an  administration  |  which  Lord  Bute 
pretended  to  leave  in  full  possession  of  their  ministerial  au- 
thority, and  perfectly  masters  of  themselves.  He  was  not  of 
a  temper  to  relinquish  power,  though  he  retired  from  employ- 
ment. Stipulations  were  certainly  made  between  your  Grace 
and  him,  and  certainly  violated.  After  two  years  submission, 
you  thought  you  had  collected  a  strength  sufficient  to  controul 
his  influence,  and  that  it  was  your  turn  to  be  a  tyrant,  because 
you  had  been  a  slave.  When  you  found  yourself  mistaken  in 
your  opinion  of  your  gracious  master's  firmness,  disappoint- 
ment got  the  better  of  all  your  humble  discretion,  and  car- 
ried you  to  an  excess  of  outrage  to  his  person,  as  distant  from 

*  The  peace  of  1763,  negotiated  by  the  duke;  the  conquests  specified 
were  relinquished  by  its  conditions,  and  the  rumour,  as  already  obserred, 
was  in  general  circulation  that  the  duke  and  his  friends  had  been  bribed  into 
80  prodigal  a  surrender. 

'i*  This  man,  notwithstanding  his  pride  and  Tory  principles,  had  some  Eng- 
lish stuff  in  him.  Upon  an  official  letter  he  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,, 
the  duke  desired  to  be  recalled,  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that 
Lord  Bute  could  appease  him. — Junius. 

i  Mr.  Qrenville,  Lord  Halifax,  and  Lord  Egremont. — Juirnrs. 
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trae  spirit,  as  from  all  decency  and  respect*.  After  robbing 
him  of  the  rights  of  a  king,  you  would  not  permit  him  to  pre- 
serve the  honour  of  a  gentleman.  It  was  then  Lord  Wey- 
mouth was  nominated  to  Ireland,  and  dispatched  (we  well  re- 
member with  what  indecent  hurry)  to  plunder  the  treasury  of 
the  first  fruits  of  an  employment  which  you  well  knew  he  was 
never  to  execute  f. 

This  sudden  declaration  of  war  against  the  favourite  might 
have  given  you  a  momentary  merit  with  the  public,  if  it  had 
either  been  adopted  upon  principle,  or  maintained  with  reso- 
lution. Without  looking  back  to  all  your  former  servility,  we 
need  only  obsi^rve  your  subsequent  conduct  to  see  upon  what 
motives  you  acted.  Apparently  united  with  Mr.  Grenville, 
you  waited  until  Lord  Kockingham's  feeble  administration 
should  dissolve  in  its  own  weakness.  The  moment  their  dis- 
mission was  suspected,  the  moment  you  perceived  that  another 
system  was  adopted  in  the  closet,  you  thought  it  no  disgrace 
to  return  to  your  former  dependence,  and  solicit  once  more 
the  friendship  of  Lord  Bute.  You  begged  an  interview,  at 
which  he  had  spirit  enough  to  treat  you  with  contempt 

It  would  now  be  of  little  use  to  point  out  by  what  a  train 
of  weak,  injudicious  measures,  it  became  necessary,  or  was 
thought  so,  to  call  you  back  to  a  share  in  the  administration  t. 
The  friends,  whom  you  did  not  in  the  last  instance  desert, 
were  not  of  a  character  to  add  strength  or  credit  to  govern- 
ment, and  at  that  time  your  alliance  with  the  Duke  of 
Grafton  was,  I  presume,  hardly  foreseen.  We  must  look  for 
other  stipulations  to  account  for  that  sudden  resolution  of  the 
closet,  by  which  three  of  your  dependants  §  (whose  characters, 
I  think,  cannot  be  less  respected  than  they  are)  were  advanced 

*  The  ministry  having  endeavoured  to  exclude  the  Dowager  out  of  the 
regency  bill,  the  Earl  of  Bute  determined  to  dismiss  them.  Upon  this  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  demanded  an  audience  of  the  King,  reproached  him  in  plain 
terms  with  his  duplicity,  baseness,  falsehood,  treachery,  and  hypocrisy — 
repeatedly  gave  him  the  lie,  and  left  him  in  convulsion8.--j0iiius. 

f  He  received  three  thousand  pounds  for  plate  and  equipage  money. — 
JuHius. 

X  When  Earl  GK)wer  was  appointed  president  of  the  council,  the  King, 
with  his  usual  sincerity,  assured  him  that  he  had  not  had  one  happy  moment 
since  the  Duke  of  Bedford  left  him. — Junius. 

§  Lords  Gower,  Weymouth,  and  Sandwich. — Jumnrs. 
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to   offices    through  which    you    might  again  controul  the 
minister,  and  probably  engross  the  whole  direction  of  aflGairs. 

The  possession  of  absolute  power  is  now  once  more  within  - 
your  reach.  The  measures  you  have  taken  to  obtain  and  con- 
firm it,  are  too  gross  to  escape  the  eyes  of  a  discerning,  judi- 
cious prince.  His  palace  is  besieged ;  the  lines  of  circumval- 
lation  are  drawing  round  him ;  and,  unless  he  finds  a  resource 
in  his  own  activity,  or  in  the  attachment  of  the  real  friends 
of  his  family,  the  best  of  princes  must  submit  to  the  confine- 
ment of  a  state  prisoner  until  your  Grace's  death  or  some  less 
fortunate  event  shall  raise  the  siege.  For  the  present,  you 
may  safely  resume  that  style  of  insult  and  menace  which 
even  a  private  gentleman  cannot  submit  to  hear  without  being 
contemptible.  Mr.  Mackenzie's  history  is  not  yet  forgotten, 
and  you  may  find  precedents  enough  of  the  mode  in  which  an 
imperious  subject  may  signify  his  pleasure  to  his  sovereign. 
Where  will  this  gracious  monarch  look  for  assistance,  when 
the  wretched  Grafton  could  forget  his  obligations  to  his 
master,  and  desert  him  for  a  hollow  alliance  with  such  a  man 
as  the  Duke  of  Bedford  ! 

Let  us  consider  you,  then,  as  arrived  at  the  summit  of 
worldly  greatness;  let  us  suppose  that  all  your  plans  of 
avarice  and  ambition  are  accomplished,  and  your  most  san- 
guine wishes  gratified  in  the  fear  as  well  as  the  hatred  of  the 
people.  Can  age  itself  forget  that  you  are  now  in  the  last  act 
of  life  ?  Can  grey  hairs  make  folly  venerable  ?  and  is  there 
no  period  to  be  reserved  for  meditation  and  retirement  ?  For 
shame !  my  Lord :  let  it  not  be  recorded  of  you,  that  the  latest 
moments  of  your  life  were  dedicated  to  the  same  unworthy 
pursuits,  the  same  busy  agitations,  in  which  your  youth  and 
manhood  were  exhausted.  Consider  that,  although  you  can- 
not disgrace  your  former  life,  you  are  violating  the  character 
of  age,  and  exposing  the  impotent  imbecility,  after  you  have 
lost  the  vigour,  of  the  passions. 

Your  friends  will  ask,  perhaps,  Whither  shall  this  unhappy 
old  man  retire?  Can  he  remain  in  the  metropolis,- where  his 
life  has  been  so  often  threatened,  and  his  palace  so  often  at- 
tacked? If  he  returns  to  Wobum,  scorn  and  mockery  await 
him.  He  must  create  a  solitude  round  his  estate,  if  he  would 
avoid  the  face  of  reproach  and  derision.  At  Plymouth,  his 
destruction  would  be  more  than  probable :  at  Exeter,  inevita- 
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ble.  No  honest  Englishman  will  ever  forget  his  attachment 
nor  any  honest  Scotchman  forgive  his  treachery,  to  Lord 
Bute.  At  every  town  he  enters  he  must  change  his  liveries 
and  his  name.  Which  ever  way  he  flies,  the  Hue  and  Cry  of 
the  country  pursues  him. 

In  another  kingdom,  indeed,  the  blessings  of  his  adminis- 
tration have  been  more  sensibly  felt ;  his  virtues  better  un- 
derstood; or  at  worst,  they  will  not,  for  him  alone,  forget 
their  hospitality.  As  well  might  Verres  have  returned  to 
Sicily.  You  have  twice  escaped,  my  Lord ;  beware  of  a  third 
experiment.  The  indignation  of  a  whole  people,  plundered, 
insulted,  and  oppressed  as  they  have  been,  will  not  always  be 
disappointed. 

It  is  in  vain  therefore  to  shift  the  scene.  You  can  no  more 
fly  from  your  enemies  than  from  yourself.  Persecuted  abroad, 
you  look  into  your  own  heart  for  consolation,  and  find  nothing 
but  reproaches  and  despair.  But,  my  Lord,  you  may  quit  the 
field  of  business,  though  not  the  field  of  danger ;  and  though 
you  cannot  be  safe,  you  may  cease  to  be  ridiculous.  I  fear 
you  have  listened  too  long  to  the  advice  of  those  pernicious 

"friends  with  whose  interests  you  have  sordidly  united  your 
own,  and  for  whom  you  have  sacrificed  everytMng  that  ought 
to  be  dear  to  a  man  of  honour.  They  are  still  base  enough  to 
encourage  the  follies  of  your  age,  as  they  once  did  the  vices 
of  your  youth.  As  little  acquainted  with  the  rules  of  decorum 
as  with  the  laws  of  morality,  they  will  not  suffer  you  to  profit 
by  experience,  nor  even  to  consult  the  propriety  of  a  bad  cha- 
racter.    Even  now  they  tell  you,  that  life  is  no  more  than  a 

\4ramatic  scene,  in  which  the  hero  should  preserve  his  con- 
sistency to  the  last,  and  that,  as  you  lived  without  virtue,  you 
should  die  without  repentance  *. 

JUNIUS. 

*  As  some  apprehension  was  entertained  by  the  printer,  thai  he  might  be 
brought  before  the  House  of  Lords  for  inserting  this  letter  in  his  paper, 
Junius  wrote  to  him  in  Private  Letter,  No.  10,  as  follows : — "  As  to  you,  it 
is  clearly  my  opinion  that  you  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford. I  reserve  some  things  expressly  to  awe  him,  in  case  he  should  think  of 
bringing  you  before  the  House  of  Lords.  I  am  sure  I  can  threaten  him  pri- 
vately with  such  a  storm  as  would  make  him  tremble  even  in  his  grave." 

This  letter,  viewed  as  an  effort  of  personal  satire,  is  one  of  the  ablest 
specimens  of  the  peculiar  eloquence  of  Junius.  The  contrast  of  a  fancied 
good  character  with  the  assumed  bad  one  of  the  Duke  of  BedSford;  the  artful 
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LETTER  XXIV. 

glB  WILLIAM  DRAPER  TO  JUNIU& 

Sib,  September  U,  1769. 

Having  accidentally  seen  a  republication  *  of  your  letters, 
wherein  you  have  been  pleased  to  {tssert,  that  I  had  sold  the 
companions  of  my  success;  I  am  again  obliged  to  declare 
the  said  assertion  to  be  a  most  infamous  and  malicious  false' 
hood;  and  I  a^otitcall  upon  you  to  stand  forth,  avow  yourself, 
and  prove  the  charge.  If  you  can  make  it  out  to  the  satisfac' 
tion  of  any  one  man  in  the  kingdom,  I  will  be  content  to  be 
thought  the  worst  man  in  it ;  if  you  do  not,  what  must  the 
nation  think  of  you?  Party  has  nothing  to  do  in  this  afiGur : 
you  have  made  a  personal  attack  upon  my  honour,  defamed 
me  by  a  most  vile  calumny,  which  might  possibly  have  sunk 
into  oblivion,  had  not  such  uncommon  pains  been  taken  to 
renew  and  perpetuate  this  scandal,  chiefly  because  it  has  been 
told  in  good  language;  for  I  give  you  full  credit  for  your 
elegant  diction,  well-turned  periods,  and  Attic  wit  t ;  but  wit 

impfutation  of  treachery  won  by  bribes  in  the  negotiating  of  the  peace ;  the 
hinted  coarseness  and  Tiilgaiity  of  the  object  of  his  disparagement  in  his  pri- 
vate pleasures ;  the  recalling  of  that  outrage  to  recollection  with  which  the 
doke  had,  on  a  former  occasion,  treated  his  sovereign ;  the  suggestion  that  the 
dake  might  now  fancj  all  his  plans  of  ambition  consummated,  and  himself 
indisputable  master  of  the  cabinet ;  above  all,  the  alarming  earnestness  with 
which,  in  the  concludmg  paragraphs,  the  duke  is  taught  to  believe  the  whole 
empire  to  be,  as  it  were,  in  arms  against  him ; — compose,  together,  an  assem* 
bh^pe  of  splendid  parts,  forming  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  elaborate  compo- 
sitions of  the  author.  The  general  excellence  of  the  letter,  however,  is  in 
some  measure  impaired  by  a  qiiaintness  inconsistent  with  that  chaste  delicacy 
of  writing  which  can  alone  deserve  the  approbation  of  true  taste.  By  qttaintness 
is  meant  the  use  of  that  cast  of  thought,  and  that  mould  of  style,  which  in 
propriety  belong  only  to  true  wit,  upon  occasions  when  there  is  no  genuine  wit 
produced,  and  when  indeed  the  use  of  such  wit  would  be  unseasonable. — Ed. 

*  The  italics  are  in  the  Jonins  edition  of  1772,  and  are  in  consequence 
retained  both  in  this  and  the  other  letters  of  the  woi^. — ^Bb. 

f  This  is  a  palpable  misnomer.  No  two  thix^  of  the  ssme  species  can 
be  more  unlike  than  the  wit  of  Junius  and  that  which  both  the  ancients  and 
well-informed  modems  have  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  Attic  mi. 
A  delicate  propriety  that  pollutes  itself  with  no  grossness,  hazards  none  of 
those  experiments  in  which  the  distinctions  between  true  and  false  wit  seem 
to  become  uncertain,  an  ease  that  seems  to  aim  at  nothing  striking,  a  sim- 
plicity that  wears  the  air  of  expressing  the  first  thoughts  that  can  arise  to  an 
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is  oftentimes  false,  though  it  may  appear  brilliant ;  which  is 
exactly  the  case  of  your  whole  performance*  But,  Sir,  I  am 
obliged  in  the  most  serious  manner  to  accuse  you  of  being 
guilty  of  falsities.  You  have  said  the  thing  that  is  not.  To 
support  your  story,  you  have  recourse  to  the  following  i7're- 
sistible  argument :  *'  You  sold  the  companions  of  your  victory, 
because,  when  the  16th  regiment  was  given  to  you,  you  was 
silent.  The  conclusion  is  inevitable."  I  believe  that  such 
deep  and  acute  reasoning  could  only  come  from  such  an  extra- 
ordinary writer  as  Junius.  But,  unfortunately  for  you,  the 
premises  as  well  as  the  conclusion  are  absolutely /a?s^.  Many 
applications  have  been  made  to  the  ministry  on  the  subject  of 
the  Manilla  ransom,  since  the  time  of  my  being  colonel  of  that 
regiment.  As  I  have  for  some  years  quitted  London,  I  was 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  honourable  Colonel  Monson 
and  Sir  Samuel  Cornish  *,  to  negotiate  for  me ;  in  the  last 
autumn,  I  personally  delivered  a  memorial  to  the  Earl  of 
Shelbume  at  his  seat  in  Wiltshire.  As  you  have  told  us  of 
your  importance,  that  you  are  a  person  of  rank  and  fortune, 
and  above  a  cominon  bribe  f,  you  may  in  all  probability  be  not 
unknown  to  his  lordship,  who  can  satisfy  you  of  the  truth  of 
what  I  say.  But  I  shall  now  take  the  liberty,  Sir,  to  seize 
your  battery,  and  turn  it  against  yourself.  If  your  puerile  and 
tinsel  logic  could  carry  the  least  weight  or  conviction  with  it, 
how  must  you  stand  affected  by  the  inevitable  conclusion^  as 
you  are  pleased  to  term  it  ?  According  to  Junius,  silence  is 
guilt.  In  many  of  the  public  papers,  you  have  been  called  in 
the  most  direct  and  offensive  terms  a  liar  and  a  coward. 
When  did  you  reply  to  these  foul  accusations  ?  you  have  been 
quite  silent — quite  chopfallen — therefore,  because  you  was 
siUntf  the  nation  has  a  right  to  pronounce  you  to  be  both  a 
liar  and  a  coward  from  your  own  argument ;  but,  Sir,  I  will 
give  you  fairer  play — will  afford  you  an  opportunity  to  wipe  off 

inartificial  mind,  in  the  most  natural,  unstudied  language,  an  archness  that, 
under  all  this  disguise,  misses  no  occasion  of  presenting  the  happiest  combina^ 
tions  of  ideas  which,  though  never  before  associated,  yet  refuse  not  to  meet 
together,  fruitless  purity  of  phrase,  correctness  of  syntax,  and  an  absence  of 
everythhig,  whether  in  style  or  in  thought,  that  might  strike  the  ear  as 
affected  or  un&miliar,  are  the  characteristic  qualities  of  Attic  wit. — Hebon. 

*  These  gentlemen  accompanied  Sir  William  as  brother  officers  in  his  ex- 
pedition against  the  Philippines. 

t  See  Miscellaneous  Letter  of  the  author,  No.  54,  vol.  ii. 
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the  first  appellation  by  desiring  the  proofs  of  your  charge 
against  me.  Produce  them !  To  Tvipe  off  the  last,  produce 
yourself.  People  cannot  bear  any  longer  your  UorCs  skin,  and 
the  despicable  imposture  of  the  old  Roman  name  which  you 
have  affected.  For  the  future  assume  the  name  of  some 
modem*  bravo  and  dark  assassin:  let  your  appellation  have 
some  affinity  to  your  practice.  But  if  I  must  perish,  Junius, 
let  me  perish  in  the  face  of  day ;  be  for  once  a  generous  and 
open  enemy.  I  allow  that  Gothic  appeals  to  cold  iron  are  no 
better  proofs  of  a  man's  honesty  and  veracity,  than  hot  iron 
and  burning  ploughshares  are  oi  female  chastity;  but  a  sol- 
dier's honour  is  as  delicate  as  a  woman's ;  it  must  not  be  sus- 
pected ;  you  have  dared  to  throw  more  than  a  suspicion  upon 
mine — you  cannot  but  know  the  consequences,  which  even  the 
meekness  of  Christianity  would  pardon  me  for,  after  the  injury 
you  have  done  me. 

WILLIAM  DEAFER. 


LETTER  XXV 
Hceret  lateri  lethalis  arundo. 

JUNIUS   TO  SIB  WILLIAM  DRAPER,   K.B. 

SiK,  September  25, 1769. 

After  so  long  an  interval,  I  did  not  expect  to  see  the  debate 
revived  between  us.  My  answer  to  your  last  letter  shall  be 
short ;  for  I  write  to  you  with  reluctance,  and  I  hope  we  shall 
now  conclude  our  correspondence  for  ever. 

*  Was  Brutus  an  ancient  bravo  and  dark  assassin  1  or  does  Sir  W.  D. 
think  it  criminal  to  stab  a  tyrant  to  the  heart  1 — Junius. 

Sir  William  was  certainly  unfortunate  in  throwing  out  a  contemptuous 
phrase  against  the  character  of  the  illustrious  Roman.  He  beside  commits 
an  egregious  error,  unpardonable  in  an  ostentatious  pretender  to  classical 
learning,  by  confounding  Lucitu  Junius  Brutus,  the  expeller  of  the  Tarquins 
and  founder  of  the  Roman  republic,  with  Marcus  Junius  Brutus,  who  con- 
spired against  Julius  Caesar  to  restore  the  Commonwealth  after  iu  subversion^ 
It  was  from  the  former,  doubtless,  that  Junius  assumed  his  name,  and  he 
was  unquestionably  no  "  bravo  and  dark  assassin,"  as  Sir  William  insinuates, 
but  the  open  and  courageous  foe  of  tyrants. — £d. 
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Had  yoa  been  originally  and  without  provocation  attacked 
by  an  anonymous  writer,  yoa  would  have  some  right  to  demand 
his  name.  But  in  this  cause  you  are  a  volunteer.  You  engaged 
in  it  with  the  unpremeditated  gallantly  of  a  soldier.  You  were 
content  to  set  your  name  in  opposition  to  a  man  who  would 
probably  continue  in  concealment.  You  understood  the  terms 
upon  which  we  were  to  correspond,  and  gave  at  least  a  tacit 
assent  to  them.  After  voluntarily  attacking  me  under  the 
character  of  Junius,  what  possible  right  have  you  to  know  me 
under  any  other?  Will  you  forgive  me  if  I  insinuate  to  you, 
that  you  foresaw  some  honour  in  the  apparent  spirit  of  coming 
forward  in  person,  and  that  you  were  not  quite  indifferent  to 
the  display  of  your  literary  qualifications  ? 

You  cannot  but  know  that  the  republication  of  my  letters  was 
no  more  than  a  catchpenny  contrivance  of  a  printer,  in  which 
it  was  impossible  I  should  be  concerned,  and  for  which  I  am 
no  way  answerable.  At  the  same  time  I  wish  you  to  under- 
stand that,  if  I  do  not  take  the  trouble  of  repriuting  these 
papers,  it  is  not  from  any  fear  of  giving  o£Fence  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam Draper. 

Your  remarks  upon  a  signature*  adopted  merely  for  distinc- 
tion, are  unworthy  of  notice ;  but  when  you  tell  me  I  have 
submitted  to  be  called  a  liar  and  a  coward,  I  must  ask  you  in 
my  turn,  whether  you  seriously  think  it  any  way  incumbent 
upon  me  to  take  notice  of  the  silly  invectives  of  every  simple- 
ton who  writes  in  a  newspaper?  and  what  opinion  would  you 
have  conceived  of  my  discretion,  if  I  had  suffered  myself  to  be 
the  dupe  of  so  shallow  an  artifice  ? 

Your  appeal  to  the  sword,  though  consistent  enough  with 
your  late  profession,  will  neither  prove  your  innocence  nor 
clear  you  from  suspicion.  Your  complaints  with  regard  to  the 
Manilla  ransom  were,  for  a  considerable  time,  a  distress  to 
government.  You  were  appointed  (greatly  out  of  your  turn)  to 
Xhe  command  of  a  regiment,  and  during  that  administration 
we  heard  no  more  of  Sir  William  Draper.  The  facts,  of  which 
I  speak,  may  indeed  be  variously  accounted  for,  but  they  are 

*  Despite  of  his  -ngilaiiee,  Jnnins  does  not  appear  to  luive  detected  Sic 
William's  error,  remarked  on  in  a  preTiom  note,  in  regard  to  the,  two  Bmftii* 
and  the  true  derivation  of  his  own  nom  de  gwm.  His  reasoaiog  in  regard 
to  the  propriety  of  concenling  his  name,  in  spite  of  provooatieB,  is  howerfor 
sufficiently  conclnsiye. — Ed. 
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too  notorious  to  be  denied;  and  I  think  you  might  hare  learnt 
at  the  university  that  a  false  conclusion  is  an  error  in  argu- 
ment, not  a  breach  of  veracity.  Your  solicitations,  I  doubt 
not,  were  renewed  under  another  administration.  Admitting 
the  fact,  I  fear  an  indifferent  person  would  only  infer  from 
it,  that  experience  had  made  you  acquainted  with  the  benefits 
of  complaining.  Remember,  Sir,  that  you  have  yourself  con- 
fessed that,  considering  the  critical  situation  of  this  country, 
the  ministry  are  in  the  right  to  temporize  with  Spain.  This 
confession  reduces  you  to  an  unfortunate  dilemma.  By 
renewing  your  solicitations,  you  must  either  mean  to  force 
your  country  into  a  war  at  a  most  unseasonable  juncture ;  or, 
having  no  view  or  expectation  of  that  kind,  that  you  look  for 
nothing  but  a  private  compensation  to  yourself. 

As  to  me,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  I  should  be  ex- 
posed to  the  resentment  of  the  worst  and  the  most  powerful 
men  in  this  country,  though  I  may  be  indifferent  about  yours. 
Though  you  would  ffght,  there  are  others  who  would  assas* 
sinate. 

But  after  all.  Sir,  where  is  the  injury?  You  assure  me 
that  my  logic  is  puerile  and  tinsel;  that  it  carries  not  the 
least  weight  or  conviction ;  that  my  premises  are  false  and  my 
conclusions  absurd.  If  this  be  a  just  description  of  me,  how 
is  it  possible  for  such  a  writer  to  disturb  your  peace  of  mind, 
or  to  injure  a  character  so  well  established  as  yours  ?  Take 
care.  Sir  William,  how  you  indulge  this  unruly  temper,  lest 
the  world  should  suspect  that  conscience  has  some  share  in 
your  resentments.  You  have  more  to  fear  from  the  treachery 
of  your  own  passions  thsm  from  any  malevolence  of  mine. 

I  believe,  Sir,  you  will  never  know  me.  A  considerable 
time  must  certainly  elapse  before  we  are  personally  ac- 
quainted. You  need  not,  however,  regret  the  delay,  or  suffer 
an  apprehension  that  any  length  of  time  can  restore  you  to 
the  Christian  meekness  of  your  temper  and  disappoint  your 
present  indignation.  If  I  understand  your  character,  there  is 
in  your  own  breast  a  repository  in  which  your  resentments 
may  be  safely  laid  up  for  future  occasions,  and  preserved  with- 
out the  hazard  of  diminution.  The  Odia  in  longmn  jaciens, 
qxuB  reconderet,  auctaqtie  promeret*^  I  thought,  had  only  be- 

*  Written  of  Tiberiw  by  Tadtni,  a  fayouite  ButiMr^  it  wonki  nem,  and 
is  likely,  of  Junius. — Ed. 
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longed  to  the  worst  character  of  antiquity.    The  text  is  in 
Tacitus ; — you  know  best  where  to  look  for  the  commentary. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  XXVI. 

A  WORD   AT   PARTING  TO  JUNIUS. 

This  is,  on  the  whole,  a  well- written  letter.,  The  tone  of  sentiment  in 
which  Sir  William  Draper  bids  adieu  to  the  hope  of  direct  personal  explana- 
tion from  Jmiias,  is  that  of  a  man  who  feels  himself  humbled,  yet  takes  com- 
fort from  the  thought  that  he  has  been  harshly  dealt  with,  and  that  scarcely 
any  other  man  would  have  stood  the  same  trial  better  than  himselfl  His  in- 
terposition in  favour  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  is  artfully  contrived  to  excite 
the  public  indignation  against  the  barbarous  cruelty  of  Junius's  attacks.  His 
account  of  the  dissensions,  the  mutual  treacheries,  and  the  unsettling  changes 
of  the  ministers,  and  other  great  political  leaders,  is  in  all  respects  happy,  saye 
that  it  produces  ludicrous  ideas  where  it  was  meant  to  give  serious  ones. — ^Bd. 


Sib*,  October  7, 1769. 

As  you  have  not  favoured  me  with  either  of  the  explanations 
demanded  of  you,  I  can  have  nothing  more  to  say  to  you  upon 
my  oim  account.  Your  mercy  to  me,  or  tenderness  for  your- 
self, has  been  very  great.  The  public  will  judge  of  your 
motives.  If  your  excess  of  modesty  forbids  you  to  produce 
either  the  proofs  or  yourself,  I  will  excuse  it.  Take  courage ; 
I  have  not  the  temper  of  Tiberius  any  more  than  the  rank  or 

*  Measures  and  not  men,  is  the  common  cant  of  affected  moderation;  a  base, 
counterfeit  language,  fabricated  by  knaves,  and  made  current  among  fools.  Such 
gentle  censure  is  not  fitted  to  the  present  degenerate  state  of  society.  What 
does  it  avail  to  expose  the  absurd  contrivance  or  pernicious  tendency  of  mea- 
sures, if  the  man  who  advises  or  executes  shall  be  suffered  not  only  to  escape 
with  impunity,  but  even  to  preserve  his  power,  and  insult  us  with  the  fietvour 
of  his  sovereign  1  I  would  recommend  to  the  reader  the  whole  of  Mr.  Pope's 
letter  to  Doctor  Arbuthnot,  dated  26th  July,  1734,  from  which  the  following  is 
an  extract : — "  To  reform  and  not  to  chastise,  I  am  afraid  is  impossible ;  and  that 
the  best  precepts,  as  well  as  the  best  laws,  would  prove  of  small  use  if  there 
were  no  examples  to  enforce  them.  To  attack  vices  in  the  abstract,  without 
touching  persons,  may  be  safe  fighting  indeed,  but  it  is  fighting  with  shadows. 
My  greatest  comfort  and  encouragement  to  proceed  has  been  to  see  that  those 
who  have  no  shame,  and  no  fear  of  anything  else,  have  appeared  touched  by 
my  satires." — Junius. 
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power.  You,  indeed,  are  a  tyrant  of  another  sort,  and  upon 
your  political  bed  of  torture  can  excruciate  any  subject,  from 
a  first  minister  down  to  such  a  grub  or  butterfly  as  myself; 
like  another  detested  tyrant  of  antiquity,  can  make  the 
wretched  sufferer  fit  the  bed  if  the  bed  will  not  fit  the  suf- 
ferer, by  disjointing  or  tearing  the  trembling  limbs  until  they 
are  stretched  to  its  extremity.  But  courage,  constancy,  and 
patience,  under  torments,  have  sometimes  caused  the  most 
hardened  monsters  to  relent,  and  forgive  the  object  of  their 
cruelty.  You,  Sir,  are  determined  to  try  all  that  human 
nature  can  endure  until  she  expires ;  else,  was  it  possible 
that  you  could  be  the  author  of  that  most  inhuman  letter  to 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  ?  I  have  read  it  with  astonishment  and 
horror.  Where,  Sir,  where  were  the  feelings  of  your  own 
heart  when  you  could  upbraid  a  most  affectionate  father  with 
the  loss  of  lus  only  and  most  amiable  son  ?  Eead  over  again 
those  cruel  lines  of  yours,  and  let  them  wring  your  very  soul ! 
Cannot  political  questions  be  discussed  without  descending  to 
the  most  odious  personalities  ?  Must  you  go  wantonly  out  of 
your  way  to  torment  declining  age,  because  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  may  have  quarrelled  with  those  whose  cause  and 
politics  you  espouse  ?  For  shame !  for  shame !  As  you  have 
tpoke  daggers  to  him  you  may  justly  dread  the  use  of  them 
against  your  own  breast,  did  a  want  of  courage  or  of  noble 
sentiments  stimulate  him  to  such  mean  revenge.  He  is 
above  it ;  he  is  brave.  Do  you  fancy  that  your  own  base  arts 
have  infected  our  whole  island  ?  But  your  own  reflections, 
your  own  conscience  must  and  will,  if  you  have  any  spark  of 
humanity  remaining,  give  him  most  ample  vengeance.  Not 
all  the  power  of  words  with  which  you  are  so  graced  will  ever 
wash  out,  or  even  palliate,  this  foul  blot  in  your  character.  I 
have  not  time  at  present  to  dissect  your  letter  so  minutely 
as  I  could  wish,  but  I  will  be  bold  enough  to  say,  that  it  is 
(as  to  reason  and  argument)  the  most  extraordinary  piece  of 
florid  impotence  *  that  was  ever  imposed  upon  the  eyes  smd 
ears  of  the  too  credulous  and  deluded  mob.  It  accuses  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  of  high  treason.  Upon  what  foundation  ? 
You  tell  us  "  that  the  duke's  pecuniary  character  makes  it 

*  Sir  Williain  errs  as  mncli  in  imputmg  florid  impotence  to  the  writing  of 
-Jimius,  as  in  pniaing  it  for  Attic  wit. — Heboit. 

TOL.  I.  Q 
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more  than  probable  that  he  coM.  not  have  made  such  sactri'* 
fices  at  the  peace  without  s(mw  private  oonipemations ;  that 
his  coDiduct  carried  with  it  au  interior  evidence  bejond  all 
the  legal  proofs  of  a  court  of  justice." 

My  academical  education,  Sir,  bids  me  tell  jou  that  it  is 
necessary  to  establish  the  truth  of  your  first  proposition  be- 
fore you  presume  to  draw  inferences  from  it  First  prove  the 
avarice  before  you  make  the  rash,  hasty,  and  most  vricked 
conclusion.  This  father^  Junius,  whom  you  call  avaricious, 
allowed  tlmt  son  eight  thousand  pounds  a  year.  Upon  his 
most  unfortunate  death,  which  your  usual  good  nature  tooJc 
care  to  remind  him  of,  he  greatly  increased  the  jointure  of 
the  afiSlioted  lady,  his  widow.  Is  this  avarice  ?  Is  this  doing 
good  by  stealth  /    It  is  upon  record. 

If  exact  order,  method,  and  true  economy  as  a  master  of 
a  family,  if  splendour  and  just  magnificence,  without  vrild 
waste  and  thoughtless  extaravagance,  may  eonstitute  tibe  cha- 
racter of  an  avaricious  majx,  the  duke  is  guilty.  But  for  a 
moment  let  us  admit  that  an  ambassador  may  love  money  too 
much ;  what  proof  do  you  give  that  he  hieis  taken  any  to 
betray  his  country?  Is  it  heaSrsay ;  or  the  evidence  of  letters, 
or  ocular ;  or  the  evidence  of  those  concerned  in  this  black 
affiiir  ?  Produce  youir  authorities  to  the  public.  It  is  a  most 
impudent  kind  ^  soox^ery  to  attempt  to  blind  us  with  the 
smoke  without  convincing  us  that  the  fire  has  existed-  You 
first  braaad  him  with  a  vice  that  he  is  free  &om  to  render  him 
odious  and  suspected.  Suspicion  is  the  foul  v^eapon  with 
which  you  make  all  your  chief  attacks^-^with  that  you  stab. 
But  shall  one  of  the  first  subjects  of  the  realm  be  ruined  in 
his  fame ;  shall  even  his  life  be  in  constant  danger  from  a 
charge  built  upon  such  sandy  foundations  ?  Must  his  house  be 
besieged  by  lawless  rufiians,  his  journeys  impeded,  and  even 
the  asylum  of  an  altar  be  insecure  from  assertions  so  base 
and  fjEilse?  Potent  as  he  is,  the  duke  is  amenable  to  juatiGe; 
if  guilty,  punishable.  The  parliament  is  the  high  and  solenm 
tribunal  for  matters  of  such  great  moment  To  that  be  they 
submitted.  But  I  hope,  also,  that  some  notice  will  be  taken 
of,  and  some  punishm^it  inflicted  upon,  false  accusers,  espe- 
cially upon  such,  Junius,  who  are  wilfully  false.  In  any 
truth  I  will  agree  even  with  Junijis ;  will  agree  with  him 
that  it  is  highly  unbecoming  the  dignity  of  Peers  to  tamper 
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with  boroughs.  Aristocracy  is  as  fatal  as  democracy.  Our 
constitution  admits  of  neidier.  It  loves  a  King,  Lords,  and 
Commons  really  chosen  by  the  unbought  suffrages  of  a  free 
people.  But  if  corruption  only  shifts  hands,  if  the  wealthy 
commoner  gives  the  bribe  instead  of  the  potent  peer,  is  the 
state  better  served  by  this  exchange  ?  Is  the  real  enumcipa- 
tum  id  the  faoroogh  effected  because  new  parchment  bonds 
may  possibly  supefsede  the  «ld  ?  To  say  the  truth,  wherever 
tnidi  peaetioes  prevaH,  they  are  equally  orinnnal  to  and  de- 
atnictive  of  oar  freedom. 

The  mat  of  3Foar  declamatioti  is  scarce  worth  O0nnidering» 
excepting  lor  the  elegance  of  the  language.  like  Hamlet  in 
the  play,  you  produce  two  pictures.  You  tell  us  that  one  is 
not  like  the  Duke  of  Bedf«flni;  then  you  bring  a  nost  hideous 
eartcatuia»  and  tell  ns  of  die  resambknce ;  but  muiUuvi  Mu' 
dit  imago,  , 

AH  your  long  te(fious  aooovnts  of  the  ministerial  quarrels 
and  the  intrigues  vof  the  cabinet  are  ledncible  to  a  few  short 
lines ;  and  to  convince  yeo,  Bke,  that  I  do  not  mean  to  flatter 
any  sninister,  either  past  or  prea»it,  these  are  my  thoughts : 
they  seem  to  hav»  acted  like  lovens  or  children ;  have  pouted, 
quarrelled,  cried,  kissed,  and  been  £iends  again  * ;  as  the 
ot^ects  of  desire,  the  ministerial  rattles  have  been  pat  into 
their  hands.  Bat  such  proceedings  are  veiy  unworthy  of  the 
gravity  and  dignity  of  a  gseat  nation.  We  do  not  want  men 
of  al»lities — but  we  have  wanted  steadiness-vwe  want  unani- 
mi^;  your  letters,  Junius,  wiU  not  oontxikite  thereto.  Yoa 
may  one  day  expire  by  a  flame  of  your  own  kindfiing.  But  it 
is  my  humble  opindon  diat  l^ty  and  moderation,  pardon  and 
oblivion,  will  disappoint  the  efforts  of  all  the  seditiouB  in  the 
land,  and  extinguish  their  wide-spreading  flres.  I  have  lived 
with  this  sttitiment ;  with  this  I  shall  die. 

WILLIAM  DBAPEE+. 

*  Rr  Wiffiam  grves  us  a  pleasant  aceonnt  of  men  who,  in  his  opinion  at 
leas^  are  the  best  qaalified  to  govern  an  erapire.-^innus. 

f  Sir  WimiaDi  Dvaper  appears  to  luive  been  a  generous  and  aeeenplished 
man,  with  too  great  a  susceptibility  to  newspaper  strictures.  He  married  a 
daughter  of  the  second  son  of  the  i)uke  of  St  Albans;  her  ladyship  died  in 
1778,  leaving  him  no  issue.  Sir  William  died  in  Janaary,  1787.  In  the 
year  1768  he  erected  a  magnificent  cenotaph  in  his  garden,  at  Clifton,  near 
Biiitol,  in  honoor  of  the  79th  r^giment^  ai  which  he  had  been  colonel  in  the 
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LETTER  XXVII. 

TO  THE   PEINTER  OF  THE   PUBLIC  ADVERTISER. 

Sir,  October  13, 1769. 

If  Sir  William  Draper's  bed  be  a  bed  of  torture,  he  has 
made  it  for  himself.  I  shall  never  interrupt  his  repose. 
Having  changed  the  subject,  there  are  parts  of  his  last  letter 
not  undeserving  of  a  reply.  Leaving  his  private  character 
and  conduct  out  of  the  question,  I  shall  consider  him  merely 
in  the  capacity  of  an  author,  whose  labours  certainly  do  no 
discredit  to  a  newspaper. 

.  We  say,  in  common  discourse,  that  a  man  may  be  his  own 
enemy,  and  the  frequency  of  the  fact  makes  the  expression 
intelligible.  But  that  a  man  should  be  the  bitterest  enemy 
of  his  friends,  implies  a  contradiction  of  a  peculiar  nature ! 
There  is  something  in  it  which  cannot  be  conceived  without  a 
confusion  of  ideas,  nor  expressed  without  a  solecism  in  lan- 
guage. Sir  William  Draper  is  still  that  fatal  friend  Lord 
Crranby  found  him.  Yet  I  am  ready  to  do  justice  to  his 
generosity ;  if,  indeed,  it  be  not  something  more  than  gene- 
rous to  be  the  voluntary  advocate  of  men  who  think  them- 
selves injured  by  his  assistance,  and  to  consider  nothing  in 
the  cause  he  adopts  but  the  difficulty  of  defending  it.  I 
thought,  however,  he  had  been  better  read  in  the  history  of 
the  human  heart  than  to  compare  or  confound  the  tortures  of 
the  body  with  those  of  the  mind.  He  ought  to  have  known, 
though  perhaps  it  might  not  be  his  interest  to  confess  that 
no  outward  tyranny  can  reach  the  mind.  If  conscience  playB 
the  tyrant,  it  would  be  greatly  for  the  benefit  of  the  world 
that  she  were  more  arbitrary,  and  far  less  placable  than  some 
men  find  her. 

But  it  seems  I  have  outraged  the  feelings  of  a  father's 
heart.  Am  I  indeed  so  injudicious  ?  Does  Sir  William 
Draper  think  I  would  have  hazarded  my  credit  with  a  gene- 
rous nation  by  so  gross  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  humanity  ? 

preceding  war,  and  whose  bravery  had  been  conspicuous  against  the  French, 
and  in  htying  the  foundation  of  our  Indian  empire.  Three  field-officers,  ten 
captains,  thirteen  lieutenants,  five  ensigns,  three  surgeons,  and  one  thousand 
private  men,  belong^g  to  that  regiment,  fell  in  the  course  of  the  war. — Ep. 
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Does  he  think  I  am  so  little  acquainted  with  the  first  and 
noblest  characteristic  of  Englishmen  ?  Or  how  will  he  recon- 
cile such  folly  with  an  understandinc  so  full  of  artifice  as 
mine  ?  Had  he  been  a  father  he  would  have  been  but  little 
offended  with  the  severity  of  the  reproach,  for  his  mind  would 
have  been  filled  with  the  justice  of  it.  He  would  have  seen 
that  I  did  not  insult  the  feelings  of  a  father,  but  the  father 
who  felt  nothing.  He  would  have  trusted  to  the  evidence 
of  his  own  paternal  heart,  and  boldly  denied  the  possibility 
of  the  fact,  instead  of  defending  it.  Against  whom,  then; 
will  this  honest  indignation  be  directed,  when  I  assure  him, 
that  this  whole  town  beheld  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  conduct, 
upon  the  death  of  his  son,  with  horror  and  astonishment. 
Sir  William  Draper  does  himself  but  little  honour  in  oppos- 
ing the  general  sense  of  his  country.  The  people  are  seldom 
wrong  in  their  opinions ; — ^in  their  sentiments  they  are  never 
mistaken.  There  may  be  a  vanity,  perhaps,  in  a  singular 
way  of  thinking ;  but  when  a  man  professes  a  want  of  tiiose 
feelings  which  do  honour  to  the  multitude,  he  hazards  some- 
thing infinitely  more  important  than  the  character  of  his 
understanding.  After  all,  as  Sir  William  may  possibly  be  in 
earnest  in  hS  anxiety  for  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  I  should  be 
glad  to  relieve  him  from  it.  He  may  rest  assured  that  this 
worthy  nobleman  laughs,  with  equal  indifference,  at  mi/  re- 
proaches, and  Sir  William's  distress  about  him.  But  here 
let  it  stop;  Even  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  insensible  as  he  is, 
will  consrdt  the  tranquillity  of  his  life,  in  not  provoking  the 
moderation  of  my  temper.  If  from  the  profoundest  con- 
tempt I  should  ever  rise  into  anger,  he  should  soon  find  that 
all  I  have  already  said  of  him  was  lenity  and  compassion  *. 

Out  of  a  long  catalogue  Sir  William  Draper  has  confined 
himself  to  the  refutation  of  two  charges  only.  The  rest  he 
had  not  time  to  discuss ;  and,  indeed,  it  would  have  been  a 
laborious  undertaking.  To  draw  up  a  defence  of  such  a 
series  of  enormities  would  have  required  a  life  at  least  as 
long  as  that  which  has  been  uniformly  employed  in  the  prac- 
tice of  them.  The  public  opinion  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford's 
extreme  economy  is,  it  seems,  entirely  without  foundation. 
Though  not  very  prodigal  abroad,  in  his  own  fiamily,  at  least, 

•  Private  Letter,  No.  10. 
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he  ise  regular  abd  mi^iu^cent  He  pays  hia  debts,  abhors  a 
beggar,  and  makes  &  handsome  provisioa  for  hk  son.  His 
charity  has  improved  upon  the  proverb,  and  ended  where  it 
began;  Admitting  the  whole  for«e  of  this  single  instance  of 
his  domestia  generosity  (wonderful,,  indeed,  consideiing  tha 
narrowness  of  his  fortune  and  the  little  menfi  of  his<  obIj 
son)  the  public  may  still,  perhaps,  ba  dissatisfied,  and  demand 
some  other  less  equivocal  proofs  of  his  munifioenceL  Sir 
William^  Draper  shoidd  have,  entered  boldly  into  the  detail — 
of  indigence  relieved— of  arts  encouraged—- of  seieaca  pa^jvon- 
ized — men.  of  learning  protected — and  woska  of  genias  v^ 
warded ;  in  abxat^  had  there  beeoa  a  single  instance,  besides 
Mr.  BigbyH^,  of  blushing  merit  brought  forward  by  the 
duke,  for  the  service  of  the  publis,  it  should  not  have  beaa 
omitted  f. 

I  wish  it  were  possible  to  establish  my  inference  with  the 
same  certednty  on  which  I  behave  the  principle  is  founded. 
My  conclusion,  however,  was  not  dmwn  £rom  the  principle 
alone.  I  am  not  so  unjust  as  to  reason  from  one  crime  to 
another,  though  I  think,  that  of  all  the  vices,  avarice  is 
most  apt  to  taint  and  corrupt  the  heart  I  combined  the 
known  temper  of  the  man.  with  the  extravagant  conces- 
sions made  by  the  ambassador ;  and,  though  I  doubt  not  suf- 
ficient care  was  takea  to  leave  no  document  of  any  treason- 
able negotiatiQn,  I  still  maintain  that  the  conduct  I  of  this 
minister  carries  with  it  an  internal  and  a- convincing  evidence 

*  This  gentleman  is  sopposed  to  have  the  same  idea  o£  Hushing  that  a 
man  blind  from  his  birth  has  of  scarlet  or  skyblue. — Junius* 

+  In  answer  to  this  hea^y  charge,  two  instances  of  the  noble  duke's  be- 
ne^lenoe  were  bnaght  forrod  in  two  separate  letters  in  the  Public  Adver- 
tiser. The  one  dated  Oct.  17,  and  signed  Franees,.  wiiieh  stater  that  his 
Giace  had  relieved  with  SL^^4itetU!  employment,  the  hnsibaod  of  the  writer  of  s 
series  of  sentimental  letters  of  *'  Henry  and  Frances,"  in  which  the  author,  a 
firs.  Griffiths,  fictitiously  depicted  their  own  real  distress.  The  other  dated 
Oct;  20,  and  signed  Jere.  Kears,  lieut.  of  the  29th  regiment,  relates  the 
dnke's  generous  and  unsolicited  bestowaL  upon  him  ot  a  pair  of  colours,  upon 
being  uformad,  when  Iwd-liautMiant  of  Iceland,  of  the  writec's  destitute 
situation. 

t  If  Sir  W.  J),  will  take  the  trouble  of  looking  into  Torcy's  Memoirs,  he 
"mli  see  with  what  little  ceremony  a  bribe  may  be  offered  to  a  duke^  and 
with  what  little  ceremony  it  was  only  not  aeeepUd. — Juinus. 

The  first  Duke  of  Marlborough  is  the  nobleman  referred  to ;  but  the  bribe 
was  not  refused,  according  to  Philo- Junius,  j^st.  Letter  29. — Ed. 
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agaifiBt  bim.  Sir  William  Draper  seems  not  to  know  the 
value  or  force  of  such  a  prooi  He  will  not  permit  us  to 
judge  of  the  motives  of  men  by  the  manifest  tendency  of 
their  actions,  nor  by  the  notorious  character  of  their  minds. 
He  calls  for  papers  and  witnesses  with  a  sort  of  triumphant 
security,  as  if  nothing  could  be  true  but  what  could  be  proved 
in  a  court  of  justice.  Yet  a  religious  man  might  have  re- 
membered upon  what  foundation  some  truths,  most  interest- 
ing to  mankind,  bftve  been  received  and  established.  If  it 
were  not  for  the  ihtemal  evidence,  which  the  purest  of  reli^ 
gions  carries  with  it,  what  would  have  become  of  his  once 
well-quoted  decalogue,  and  of  the  meekness  of  his  Chris- 
tianity ? 

The  genefous  warmth  of  his  resentment  makes  him  con* 
found  the  order  of  events.  He  forgets  that  the  insults  and 
distresses  which  the  Duke  of  Bedford  has  suffered,,  and  which 
Sir  William  has  lamented  with  many  delicate  touches  of  the 
true  pathetic,  were  only  recorded  in  my  letter  to  hia  Grace, 
not  occasioned  by  it.  It  was  a  simple  candid  narrative  of 
fects ;  though,  for  aught  I  know,  it  may  carry  with  it  some- 
thing prophetic.  His  Grace  undoubtedly  has  received  several 
ominous  hints ;  fmd  I  think,  in  certain  circumstances,  a  wise 
man  would  do  well  to  prepare  himself  for  the  event. 

But  I  have  a  charge  of  a  heavier  nature  against  Sir  William 
Draper,  He  tells  us  that  the  Duke  of  Bedford  is  amenable 
to  justice ;  that  parliament  is  a  high  and  solemn  tribunal ; 
and  that,  if  guilty,,  he  may  be  punished  by  due  course  of  law; 
and  all  this  he  says  widi  as  much  gravity  as  if  he  believed 
every  word  of  the  matter.  I  hope  indeed,  the  day  of  im- 
peadiments  will  arrive,  before  this  nobleman  escapes  out  of 
life ;  but  to  refer  us  to  that  mode  of  proceeding  now,  with 
floch  a  ministry  and  such  a  House  of  Commons  as  the  pre- 
sent, what  is  it,  but  an  indecent  mockery  of  the  common  sense 
of  the  nation?  I  think  he  might  have  contented  himself 
with  defending  the  greatest  enemy,  without  insulting  the  dis- 
tresses, of  his  country. 

His  concluding  declaration  of  his  opinion,  with  respect  to 
the  present  condition  of  affairs,  is  too  loose  and  undetennined 
to  be  of  any  service  to  the  public.  How  strange  it  is  that  this 
gentleman  should  dedicate  so  much  time  and  argument  to  the 
d^nce  of  worthless  or  indifferent  characters,  while  he  gives 
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but  seven  solitary  lines  to  the  only  subject  which  can  deserre 
his  attention,  or  do  credit  to  his  abilities. 

JUNIUS. 


The  Duke  of  Bedford,  so  mercilessly  arraigned  by  Jonius,  bad,  as  is 
usually  the  fortune  of  public  men,  his  defenders  as  well  as  assailants,  and 
it  seems  to  have  been  the  practice  of  the  Public  Advertiser  fetirly  to  open 
its  columns  to  both  sides.  Examples  of  this  impartiality  have  been  referred 
to  in  the  preceding  note,  and  the  subjoined  is  an  extract  from  an  able  reply 
to  the  several  attacks  of  Junius  on  his  Grace,  subscribed  M,  TuUius,  dated 
Dec.  8. 

"In  these  strictures  I  have  principally  in  viev  the  treatment  whicb 
Junius,  in  tvo  publications,  has  thought  proper  to  offer  to  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford. His  animadversions  on  this  illustrious  nobleman  are  intended  to  re> 
fleet  both  on  his  public  and  private  character.  With  regard  to  the  first  of 
these,  nothing  of  consequence  is  urged  besides  bis  Grace's  conduct  as  ambas- 
bassador  at  the  court  of  Versailles  in  the  making  of  the  late  peace.  I  mean 
not  to  enter  here  into  the  merits  or  demerits  of  that  important  transaction. 
Thus  much  is  known  to  all :  the  riches  of  the  nation  were  at  that  time  well 
nigh  exhausted,  public  credit  was  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  the  national  debt  in- 
creased to  such  an  enormous  height  as  to  threaten  us  with  a  sudden  and  uni* 
versal  crash ;  and  whatever  be  said  of  the  concessions  that  were  made  to 
bring  that  memorable  event  to  bear,  Canada,  among  other  instances,  will 
ever  remain  a  glorious  monument ;  the  interests  of  this  kingdom  were  not 
forgotten  in  that  negociation.  But  Junius,  hackneyed  in  the  tricks  of  contro- 
versy, where  a  man's  open  and  avowed  actions  are  innocent,  has  the  art  to 
hint  at  secret  terms  and  private  compensations ;  and  though  he  is  compelled 
by  the  force  of  truth  to  own  '  no  document  of  any  treasonable  practice  is  to 
be  found,'  we  are  given  plainly  to  understand,  so  many  public  sacrifices  were 
not  made  at  that  period  without  a  valuable  consideration,  and  that  in  practice 
there  is  very  little  difference  in  the  ceremony  of  offering  a  bribe,  and  of  that 
duke's  accepting  it.  To  a  charge  that  is  alleged,  not  only  without  proo^  but 
even  with  a  confession  that  no  proof  is  to  be  expected,  no  answer  is  to  be  re- 
turned but  that  of  a  contemptuous  silence.  When  a  writer  takes  upon  him 
to  attack  the  character  of  a  nobleman  of  the  highest  rank,  and  in  a  matter  of 
so  capital  a  nature  as  that  of  selling  his  country  for  a  bribe,  common  policy, 
as  well  as  prudence,  require  that  an  accusation  of  such  importance  be  sup- 
ported with  at  least  some  show  of  evidence,  and  that  even  this  be  not  done 
but  with  the  utmost  moderation  of  temper  and  expression ;  but  so  sober  a 
conduct  would  have  been  beside  the  purpose  of  Junius,  whose  business  it 
was  not  to  reason,  but  rail.  The  Roman  rhetorician,  among  the  other  arts 
of  oratory,  mentions  one  which  he  dignifies  under  the  title  of  a  *  Canine 
eloquence,'  that  of  filling  up  the  empty  places  of  an  argument  with  railings, 
conviliis  implere  vacv/i  caiuarum.  In  ihe  knowledge  of  this  rule  Junius  is 
without  a  rival,  and  the  present  instance,  among  a  thousand  others,  is  a  con- 
vincing testimony  of  his  dexterity  in  the  application  of  it 

**  But  here  it  will  be  said,  it  is  not  from  circumstance  and  conjecture  alone 
that  this  charge  against  the  Duke  of  Bedford  is  founded;  the  general  character 
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of  every  one  takes  its  colour  and  complexion  from  that  quality  in  him  which 
predominates,  and  the  allowed  avarice  of  the  man  affords  an  evidence  not  to 
be  resisted  of  the  rapacity  of  the  ambassador;  and  is  it  then  so  incontestable 
a  point  that  the  duke  is  indeed  the  sordid  man  which  Junius  has  delineated] 
are  there  no  instances  to  be  produced  that  denote  a  contrary  disposition  1  one 
would  think  if  a  vicious  thirst  of  gain  had  borne  so  large  a  share  as  is  pre- 
tended, in  his  Grace's  composition,  this  would  have  discovered  itself  in  the 
pecuniary  emoluments  he  had  secured  for  himself  when  he  engaged  in  a  share 
of  Government.  But  what  advantages  of  this  kind  has  he  obtained,  or  to  what 
bargains  with  the  minister  does  Junius  allude,  when  he  knows  that  his 
Ghuce,  though  willing  to  assist  the  friends  of  administration  with  his  interest 
and  weight,  has  not  accepted  any  department  either  of  power  or  profit  1  Had 
Junius  and  candour  not  shaken  hands,  this  circumstance  alone  would  have 
afforded  him  an  evidence  beyond  all  the  legal  proo&  of  a  court  of  justice,  of 
the  iniquity  of  his  own  insinuations.  But  we  are  not  at  a  loss  for  other  in- 
stances, and  those  no  ordinary  ones,  of  the  duke's  munificence.  To  what 
principle  shall  we  attribute  the  payment  of  the  elder  brother's  debts  to  the 
amount  of  not  much  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  ?  the  splendid 
provision  he  made  for  his  unfortunate  son,  and  afterwards  for  that  son's  more 
unfortunate  widow  1  what  shall  we  say  to  his  known  attachments  to  the  in- 
terests of  his  fiiends,  his  kindness  to  his  domestics,  and  annual  bounty  to 
those  who  have  served  him  faithfully?  his  indulgence  to  his  dependants]  or 
what  are,  if  these  be  not,  unequivo<»l  proofs  of  genuine  liberality  and  bene- 
volence] 

'*  When  to  these  symptoms  of  an  enlarged  and  generous  mind  we  add 
what  are  equally  constituent  parts  of  his  Grace's  character,  the  decency  and 
decorum  of  his  conduct  in  private  life,  his  regularity  in  his  family,  and  what 
is  now  so  rare  a  virtue  among  the  great,  his  constant  attendance  on  all  the 
public  offices  of  Divine  worship,  we  shall  hardly  find,  in  the  whole  circle  of 
the  nobility,  a  man  that  has  a  juster  and  much  more  a  constitutional 
claim  to  respect,  or  one  that  less  deserved  the  censures  of  a  satirist  such  as 
Junius,  than  his  Grace  of  Bedford.  But  in  the  reflections  of  Junius  there  is 
a  more  surprising  piece  of  profligacy  yet  behind.  As  if  all  the  former  in- 
stances of  his  malignity  had  been  too  little,  he  has  filled  up  the  measure  of 
his  crimes  by  calling  back  to  our  remembrance  the  loss,  which  not  the  &ther 
alone,  but  the  kingdom,  sustained  in  the  death  of  his  only  son,  and  to  re- 
proach him  for  the  insen^bility  he  supposes  him  to  have  discovered  on  that 
affecting  occasion.  The  cruelty  of  this  accusation  is  only  to  be  paralleled  by 
the  fidsehood  of  it,  and,  in  a  better  age  than  the  present,  would  have  been 
deemed  a  prodigy.  To  one  who  possessed  the  proper  sentiments  of  a  man,  the 
dwelling  at  all  on  a  calamity  which  is  still  so  recent,  which  in  all  its  circum- 
stances was  so  truly  pitiable,  would  have  appeared  in  the  highest  degree  un- 
generous and  mean ;  but  to  represent  the  principal  sufferer  in  this  scene  of 
woe  as  the  only  one  not  sensible  of  his  misfortune,  to  paint  a  father  desti- 
tute of  a  father's  love,  and  even  professing  a.want  of  those  feelings  which 
do  honour  to  the  multitude,  is  an  instance  of  barbarity  of  which  a  savage 
would  have  been  ashamed,  and  which  no  prettiness  of  style,  no  powers  of 
language,  no  literary  merit,  can  ever  excuse  or  expiate :  and  indeed,  corrupt 
as  the  times  are  said  to  be,  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  observe  Junius,  for  once, 
has  reckoned  without  his  host,  and  mistaken  the  taste  and  temper  of  his 
countrymen :  we  can  allow  for  the  petulance  which  want  and  hunger  extort 
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fiMB  an.  oppositioii ;  W9  can  pity  tiia  wretdi  win  is  oUiged  to  cbraw  Ins  Tonai 
qmiUy  and- say  and  nniay  at  i»  dictated  to  him  by  hit  superiors ;  bnt  we  Av 
not  jet  so  £bt  gone  in  the  load  to  mtn,  or  dead  to  all  the  moTements  ol  coBf 
paanoB^  as  to  beiiokl  withont  abhorrence  the  man:  who  can  so  totally  ics%n 
all  pretences  to  favmaintj^or  tegud  him.  in  any  other  light  than  as  the  objed 
of  geoeral  detestatiini. 

^'Jimioi^  in  his  letter  to  tilie  Bidce  of  Bedfiard,  amnaes  himself  with  de» 
aeribingy  in  theory,  the  dignity  and  importance  of  an  iodepflndcnt  nobleBHB| 
by  way  of  conclnsien  to  these  renarks,  I  sfaidl  delineate  &t  him,  m  retiv% 
what  I  eoncelTe  should  be  chazaoter  of  one  who  sets  iqi  lor  a  political  writer^ 
and  tins  in  imitation  of  his  own  method,  both  by  the  podtiTo  and  negative 
naiks  which  may  be.  gtren  of  it.  A  writer;,  then,  of  this  daas,,  tiun^gh  he 
will  erer  be  sospidoB*  of.  tin  conduct  of  those  in  pow«,  will  be  sue  to 
watdi  with  eqnal  jealosy  vrer  himself,  lest^  in  his  neal  for  axcituij^  a  reasen^ 
aUe  kve  of  libertyt  he-  encourage  a  dangerons  spirik  of  lioentioiuness ;  ha 
wiE  be  as  cantiom  (^  weakening  the  constitntioBal  powers- of  the  prince^  «■ 
he  will  be  carefol  of  siqiportmg  the  undoubted  ngltts  of  the  people;  taak 
win  expose  with  the  same  freedeB,  in  thdr  tniiis,,the  ezeesses  of  pBesegBf 
thre  and  the  lawless  effixrta.  of  &  fiKtimu  In  the  n^gattfe  parte  of  his 
daiacter  he  will  not  give  ocoarion  to  the  mosfe  distant  SBSpidon.  thai  bos 
opposition  to  goremmoit  proceeds  not  so  mudi  from  a  diriike  to  measnna 
as  to  men';  in  times  of  nal  security  he  wiU  not  inflame  the  minds  of  the 
popQlace  with  afiected  appEchensions;  before  he  comj^ains  of  grievanees  he 
will  be  sure  they  exist ;  in  his  freest  writings  he  will  never  violate,  know* 
mg^y,  the  hurs  of  truth  and  jostace ;  he  will  not  oaoselesdy  expose,  the  foUies 
of  yonth,  the  infirmities  of  age,  or  the  irregnlarities  of  private  life,  in  which 
the  public  interest*  are  not  ooocemed ;  he  will  be  restrained  by  a  sense  of 
honoiv  from  caianmiatiny  the  innocent  or  satirising  the  unhappy :  in  a  word, 
Ite  will  not  take  advantage  of  his  own  security  to  stab  in  the  dark,  or  with 
Solomon's  fool,  divert  himself  with  holding  out  the  most  lespectabie  diancten 
as  objects  of  contempt  and  ridiade,  and  say,  am  not  Lin.sp<»t."-^M.  TuitLnmi 


LETTER  XXVIIL 

TO  THE  PBINTEa  OF  THE  PUBLXO  ADVERKBKll. 

Sib,  October  20, 17«0. 

I  TEBT  srmcerely  appfend  the  spirit  witii  which  a  lady  has 
paid  the  debt  of  gratitude  to  her  benefactor*.  Though  I 
tiiink  she  has  mistakea  the  point,  she  shows  a  yirtue  which 
makes  her  reapeotable.     The  qaeation  turned  upon  ^&  pec- 

*  The  letter  of  Mn.  Griffiths,  signed  Fmnces,  aheady  referred  to  ft».  280.) 
Jumns  had  demanded  to  hear  of  bnt  a  wiffle  ingUmet  of  indigence  nliervd, 
and  works  of  genins  rewuded,  by  the  Buke  of  Bedford.  Mrs.  Griffiths  pxo- 
doced  that  instance^  and  no  small  impreision  was  made  by  it  ott  the  muid 
of  the  public  in  fitvonr  of  the  duke.— Hxsov. 
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flonal  genaroaify  or  afirarice  of  a  man  ^rhcae  pmiaie  ^octane  ia 
immense.  The  proofs  of  his  mmufioence  moal  be  dcanm  fiom 
the  uaes  to  which  he  has  applied  that  forfeona  I  was  not 
speaking  of  a  hnsd-lieutenant  of  Ireland^  bat  of  a  rich 
English  dake,  whose  wealth  gave  him  the  means  of  doing  as 
much  good  im  lihis  country,  as  he  derived  from  his  power  in 
anotheir.  I  am  &r  from  mshing  to  lessen,  the  merit  of  this 
single  benevolent  action ;  perhaps  it  ia  the  more  conspicuous 
from  standing  alone.  All  I  mean  to  saj  is,  that  it  proves 
notdiing  in  the  present  argument. 

JUNIUS*. 


LETTER  XXIX. 

TO  THB   FSDITEB  OF  THE   PUBLIG  ADTBBZISE&. 

Sa,  October  19, 1769. 

I  JOS.  well  assured  that  Junius  will  never  descend  to  a  dispute 
with  such  a  writer  as  Modestus  (whose  letter  appeared  in  the 
Gazetteer  of  Monday  f),  especially  as  the  dispute  must  be 
chiefly  about  words.  Notwithstanding  the  partiality  of  the 
public,  it  does  not  appear  that  Junius  values  himself  upon  any 
superior  skill  in  composition,  and  I  hope  his  time  will  always 
be  more  usefully  employed  than  in  the  trifling  refinements  of 
verbal  criticism.  Modestus,  however,  shall  have  no  reason  to 
triumph  in  the  silence  and  moderation  of  Junius.  If  he  knew 
as  much  of  the  propriety  of  language  as  I  believe  he  does  of 
the  facts  in  question,  he  would  have  been  as  cautious  of  attack- 
ing Junius  upon  his  composition  as  he  seems  to  be  of  entering 

*  This  letter,  to  a  lady  Yiho  had  distingnished  benelf  hy  tome  clever 
writings,  iM  smart  and  polite,  bat  not  8atisfiu:t«rj.  It  is- an  after-tlunif^t  of 
JunoB  to  dittiiiginah  between  wktt  the  duke  did  as  lord  lientenant  of  Irep 
laand,  and  what  he  should  have  done  as  Buka  of  Bedford.  Tfait  is  a  distinc- 
tion which  he  had  not  thought  of  making  when  he  boldly  asserted  that 
no  one  instance  of  discriminating  generosity  by  the  duke  could  be  mentioned. 
But  it  is  the*  interest  of  a  disputant,  and  Jmins  was  a  weU-ttained  ame,  to 
giant  nothii^  to  his  adversary  unlesa  be  can^gain  monrtfaBOB  he  loseitby  the 
concession. — ^Sn. 

i*  The  gentleman  who  wrote  several  letters  under  this  signature  in  the 
Oazetteer,  and  subsequently  in  the  Public  Advertiser,  was  a  Mr.  Dalrymple, 
a  Scotch  advocate.  For  a  specimen  of  his  style,  see  Miscellaneotts  Letten^ 
Ko.  67,  ToL  il — ^Bn. 
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into  the  subject  of  it ;  yet,  after  all,  the  last  is  the  only  article 
of  any  importance  to  the  public. 

I  do  not  wonder  at  the  unremitted  rancour  vdth  which  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  and  his  adherents  invariably  speak  of  a  na< 
tion  which  we  well  know  has  been  too  much  injured  to  be 
easily  forgiven.  But  why  must  Junius  be  an  Irishman  ?  The 
absurdity  of  his  writings  betrays  him.  Waiving  all  considera- 
tion of  the  insult  offered  by  Modestus  to  the  declared  judg- 
ment of  the  people  (they  may  well  bear  this  among  the  rest), 
let  us  follow  flie  several  instances,  and  try  whether  the  charge 
be-  fairly  supported. 

First  then — the  leaving  a  man  to  enjoy  such  repose  as  he 
can  find  upon  a  bed  of  torture,  is  severe  indeed ;  perhaps  too 
much  so,  when  applied  to  such  a  trifler  as  Sir  William  Draper; 
but  there  is  nothing  atsurd  either  in  the  idea  or  expression. 
Modestus  cannot  distinguish  between  a  sarcasm  and  a  contra- 
diction. 

2.  I  affirm  with  Junius,  that  it  is  the  frequency  of  the  feet 
which  alone  can  make  us  comprehend  how  a  man  can  be  his 
own  enemy.  We  should  never  arrive  at  the  complex  idea 
conveyed  by  those  words  if  we  had  only  seen  one  or  two  in- 
stances of  a  man  acting  to  his  own  prejudice.  Offer  the  pro- 
position to  a  child,  or  a  man  unused  to  compound  his  ideas, 
and  you  will  soon  see  how  little  either  of  them  understand 
you.  It  is  not  a  simple  idea  arising  from  a  single  fact,  but  a 
very  complex  idea  arising  from  many  facts  well  observed  and 
accurately  compared. 

3.  Modestus  could  not,  without  great  affectation,  mistake 
the  meaning  of  Junius  when  he  speaks  of  a  man  who  is  the 
bitterest  enemy  of  his  friends.  He  could  not  but  know,  that 
Junius  spoke,  not  of  a  false  or  hollow  friendship,  but  of  a  real 
intention  to  serve,  and  that  intention  producing  the  worst 
effects  of  enmity.  Whether  the  description  be  strictly  appli- 
cable to  Sir  William  Draper,  is  another  question.  Junius 
does  not  say  that  it  is  more  criminal  for  a  man  to  be  the 
enemy  of  his  friends  than  his  own,  though  he  might  have 
affirmed  it  with  truth.  In  a  moral  light  a  man  may  certainly 
take  greater  liberties  with  himself  than  with  another.  To 
sacrifice  ourselves  merely,  is  a  weakness  we  may  indulge  in 
if  we  think  proper,  for  we  do  it  at  our  own  hazard  and  ex- 
pense; but,   under   the    pretence  of   friendship,   to   sport 
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-with  the  reputation,  or  sacrifice  the  honour,  of  another,  is 
something  worse  than  weakness ;  and  if,  in  favour  of  the 
foolish  intention,  we  do  not  call  it  a  crime,  we  must  allow  at 
least  that  it  arises  from  an  overweening,  busy,  meddling  im- 
pudence. Junius  says  only,  and  he  says  truly,  that  it  is  more 
extraordinary,  that  it  involves  a  greater  contradiction,  than  the 
other ;  and  is  it  not  a  maxim  received  in  life,  that  in  general 
we  can  determine  more  wisely  for  others  than  for  ourselves  ? 
The  reason  of  it  is  so  clear  in  argument  that  it  hardly  wants 
the  confirmation  of  experience.  Sir  William  Draper,  I  con- 
fess, is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  though  not  much  to 
his  credit. 

4.  If  this  gentleman  will  go  back  to  his  ethics,  he  may 
perhaps  discover  the  truth  of  what  Junius  says,  that  no  out- 
ward tyranny  can  reach  the  mind.  The  tortures  of  the  body 
may  be  introduced  by  way  of  ornament  or  illustration  to  repre- 
sent those  of  the  mind,  but  strictly  there  is  no  similitude  be- 
tween them.  They  are  totally  diOferent  both  in  their  cause 
and  operation.  The  wretch  who  suffers  upon  the  rack  is 
merely  passive  ;  but  when  the  mind  is  tortured,  it  is  not  at 
the  command  of  any  outward  power.  It  is  the  sense  of  guilt 
which  constitutes  the  punishment,  and  creates  that  torture 
with  which  the  guilty  mind  acts  upon  itself. 

5.  He  misquotes  what  Junius  says  of  conscience,  and  makes 
the  sentence  ridiculous  by  making  it  his  own. 

So  much  for  composition.  Now  for  fact.  Junius  it  seems 
has  mistaken  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  His  Grace  had  all  the 
proper  feelings  of  a  father,  though  he  took  care  to  suppress 
the  appearance  of  them.  Yet  it  was  an  occasion,  one  would 
think,  on  which  he  need  not  have  been  ashamed  of  his  grief; 
on  which  less  fortitude  would  have  done  him  more  honour.  I 
can  conceive  indeed  a  benevolent  motive  for  his  endeavouring 
to  assume  an  air  of  tranquillity  in  his  own  family,  and  I  wish 
I  could  discover  anything  in  the  rest  of  his  character  to  jus- 
tify my  assigning  that  motive  to  his  behaviour.  But  is  there 
no  medium  ?  Was  it  necessary  to  appear  abroad,  to  ballot  at 
the  India  House,  and  make  a  public  display,  though  it  were 
only  of  an  apparent  insensibility  ?  I  know  we  are  treading  on 
tender  groimd,  and  Junius,  I  am  convinced,  does  not  wish  to 
urge  this  question  farther.  Let  the  friends  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  observe  that  humble  silence  which  becomes  their 
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situation.  They  should  recollect  ifaat  there  are  some  facts  in 
store  at  which  human  nature  would  shudder.  I  slmll  be  un- 
derstood by  those  whom  it  concerns  wben  I  say  that  these 
fiiots  go  farther  than  to  the  duke  '^. 

It  is  not  inconsistent  to  suppose  that  a  man  may  be  quite 
indi^Eerent  aboat  one  part  of  a  charge,  yet  seyerely  stung 
with  another,  and  though  he  feels  no  remorse  that  he  may 
wish  to  be  reveoged.  The  charge  of  insensibility  carries  a 
reproach  indeed,  but  no  danger  with  it  Junius  had  said, 
there  are  others  who  woidd  asuMsmate,  Modestus,  knowing 
his  man,  will  ncft  suffer  the  insinuation  to  be  divided,  but 
fixes  it  all  upon  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 

Without  determining  upon  what  evidence  Junius  would 
choose  to  be  condemned,  I  mil  yentui»  to  maintain,  in  oppocd- 
tion  to  Modestus,  or  io  Mr.  Rigby  (who  is  oertsmly  not  Mo- 
destus), or  any  crther  of  the  Bloomsbnry  gang,  .that  the  evi- 
dence against  the  Duke  of  Bedford  is  as  strong  as  any  pre- 
sumptive eyidenoe  can  be.  It  depends  upon  a  combination  of 
facts  and  reasoning  which  require  no  confirmation  itam  the 
anecdote  of  the  £>uke  of  Marlborough.  This  aneodote  was 
'referred  to  merely  to  show  how  ready  a  great  man  may  be  to 
reeeiye  a  great  bribe ;  and  if  Modestus  could  read  the  original, 
he  would  see  that  the  expression,  only  not  accepted,  was  pro- 
bably the  only  one  in  our  language  that  exactly  fitted  the 
case.  The  bribe  offered  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  was 
not  Infused. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  taking  notice  of  tiiis  honest 
gentleman's  learning,  and  wishing  he  had  given  ns  a  little 
more  of  it.  When  he  accidentally  found  himself  so  near 
speaking  truth,  it  was  rather  unfair  of  hdm  to  leave  out  the 

*  Wi Ain  a  ftrtnight  after  tofd  Tavistock's  dea^,  tbe  venerable  Gertrade 
had  a  rout  at  Bedford  Hovte.  The  good  duke  (who  faad  enl 7  sixty  ^uaand 
poimds  a  year)  ordered  .an  iayentary  to  be  taken  of  his  son's  weaang  apparel^ 
down  to  his  slippers^  sold  them  all,  and  put  the  money  in  his  pocket.  The 
amiable  marchioness,  shocked  at  such  brutal,  unfeeling  avarice,  gave  the 
value  of  the  clothes  to  the  Mafquis's  servant  tmt  of  her  own  pnrse.  That 
moomparable  woman  did  not  long  survive  her  husband.  When  she  died,  the 
DocfaesB  of  Bedford  treated  her  as  the  dnke  had  treated  his  only  sod.  She 
ttndered  every  gown  Jtnd  trinket  to  be  sold,  and  pocketed  the  money.  These 
are  the  monsters  whom  Sir  William  Draper  comes  forward  to  defend.  May 
God  protect  me  from  doing  anything  that  may  require  such  defence  or 
tteserve  tticfa  firicnddiipif— J  u  mau* 
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mm  potmMse  refe&L  As  it  stands,  the  pudet  Jubc  opprobria 
may  be  divided  equally  l>etwee&  Mr.  Itigby  and  the  Duke 
of  Bedford.  Mr.  Higby,  I  take  for  granted,  will  assert  his 
natural  right  to  the  modesty  of  the  quotation,  and  leave  aU 
th0  opprobriom  to  his  Grace. 

PfllLaJUNIUS*. 


LETTEK  XXX. 

TO  THX  PBINTEB  OF  THE  PITBLIO   A17VEBTISER. 

ftu,  October  17, 1769. 

It  16  not  wonderful  that  the  great  cause  in  irhicih  this  country 
is  ^gaged  should  jhave  ronaed  and  engrossed  the  whole  atten- 
tion of  Ihfi  peofila.  I  rather  admire  Sie  ^anerous  spirit  with 
whidh  they  feel  and  assert  their  interest  in  this  important 
question  than  blame  them  for  their  indifference  about  any 
other.  When  the  oonatitutton  is  openly  invaded,  when  tha 
first  original  right  of  the  people,  from  which  all  laws  derive 
their  authority,  is  directly  attacked,  inferior  grievances  natu- 
rally lose  their  force,  aad  are  suffered  to  pass  by  without 
punishment  or  observation.  The  present  ministry  are  as  sin- 
gnlaady  marked  by  their  fortune  as  by  their  crimes.  Instead 
of  atcHung  for  their  former  conduct  by  any  wise  or  popular 
measure,  they  have  found,  in  the  enormity  of  one  fact,  a 
cover  and  defence  for  a  series  of  measuses  which  must  have 
been  fatal  to  any  other  administration.  I  fear  we  are  too 
remiss  in  observing  the  whole  of  their  proceedings.  Struck 
with  the  principal  figure,  we  do  not  sufficiently  mark  in  what 

*  In  Ae  preeeding  letter,  Jimiiif  -employs  his  ironted  tttifice  sad  force  of 
aigiifDeiitation.  He  begini  wHh  disclaiming  all  preteaiions  to  elsquenoe  and 
fiae  wittiBg;  then,  in  every  instance  in  whm  he  had  seemed  to  be  snocess- 
fidiy  bassmed  by  the  stiictuies  of  Modestns,  either  brings  forward  a  satiifiMi- 
tny  lefiitatbn,  or  tons  his  adveisary  so  effectually  into  zidicnle,  that  the 
reader  entirely  loses  sight  of  the  truth  of  the  eritieism.  Kor  is  even  his 
Grace  of  Bedford  suffered  to  escape  without  having  the  severity  of  the  former 
ioreetire  against  him  increased,  on  aocoont  of  the  officious  interposition  of  his 
defiender.  According  to  Heron,  this  letter  is  a  '^^odel  for  any  man  fee  study, 
who  may,  in  like  manner,  imsh  to  vindicate  himself  against  the  attack  af  bold» 
— "        ^  criticism."-— Ed. 
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manner  the  canvass  is  filled  up.  Yet  surelj  it  is  not  a  less 
crime,  nor  less  fatal  in  its  consequences,  to  encourage  a 
flagrant  breach  of  the  law  by  a  military  force,  than  to  make 
use  of  the  forms  of  parliament  to  destroy  the  constitution. 
The  ministry  seem  determined  to  give  us  a  choice  of  diflScul- 
ties,  and,  if  possible,  to  perplex  the  multitude  of  their 
offences.  The  expedient  is  well  worthy  of  the  Duke  of 
Grafton.  But  though  he  has  preserved  a  gradation  and 
variety  in  his  measures,  we  should  remember  that  the  prin- 
ciple is  uniform.  Dictated  by  the  same  spirit,  they  deserve 
the  same  attention.  The  following  fact,  though  of  the  most 
alarming  nature,  has  not  yet  been  clearly  stated  to  the  public, 
nor  have  the  consequences  of  it  been  sufficiently  understood. 
Had  I  taken  it  up  at  an  earlier  period  I  should  have  been 
accused  of  an  uncaudid,  malignant  precipitation,  as  if  I 
watched  for  an  unfair  advantage  against  the  ministry,  and 
would  not  allow  them  a  reasonable  time  to  do  their  duty. 
They  now  stand  without  excuse.  Instead  of  employing  the 
leisure  they  have  had  in  a  strict  examination  of  the  offence 
and  punishing  the  offenders,  they  seem  to  have  considered 
that  indulgence  as  a  security  to  them,  that,  with  a  little  time 
and  management,  the  whole  affair  might  be  buried  in  silence 
and  utterly  forgotten. 

A  major-general  of  the  army  is  arrested  by  the  sherifife* 
officers  for  a  considerable  debt*.     He  persuades  them  to 

*  Major-General  Gansel,  who  forms  the  subject  of  this  letter,  was  arrested 
September  21, 1769,  in  Piccadilly,  for  two  thousand  pounds.  He  told  the 
bailijf  if  he  would  go  down  with  him  to  the  Tilt  Yard  he  should  there  find  a 
friend,  and  would,  on  his  not  giving  bail,  go  with  him  to  a  spunging-house. 
When  they  came  to  the  Horse  Guards,  the  officer  sent  for  a  serjeant  and  file 
of  musqueteers  to  secure  the  bailiff,  on  a  pretence  that  he  had  been  insulted 
by  him,  which  they  did,  while  the  prisoner  escaped.  Adjutant-General 
Harvey  having  heard  of  the  afihir,  ordered  the  serjeant  and  his  men  close 
prisoners  to  the  Savoy,  and  sent  Captain  Cox  to  notify  to  the  Sheriffs  the 
steps  he  had  taken  in  consequence  of  the  proceedings  of  General  Gansel,  who 
had,  in  the  meanwhile,  surrendered  himself  into  custody.  In  consequence 
of  the  above  circumstance,  on  the  21st  of  April  following,  was  issued  to  the 
brigade  of  guards  the  Order  as  under : — 

"Parole  Hounslow, 

"  B.  0.  His  Majesty  has  signified  to  the  field  officer  in  waiting,  that  he 
has  been  acquainted  that  Serjeant  Bacon  of  the  first  regiment,  and  •  Ser- 
jeant Parke  of  the  Coldstream  regiment,  William  Powell,  William  Hart» 
James  Porter,  and  Joseph  Collins,  private  soldiers  in  the  first  regiment  of 
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conduct  him  to  the  Tilt-yard  in  St.  James's  Park,  under  some 
pretence  of  business,  which  it  imported  him  to  settle  before 
he  was  confined.  He  applies  to  a  seijeant,  not  immediately 
on  duty,  to  assist  with  E^bme  of  his  companions  in  favouring 
his  escape.  He  attempts  it.  A  bustle  ensues.  The  bailifife 
claim  their  prisoner.  An  officer  of  the  guards  not  then  on 
duty  takes  part  in  the  affair,  applies  to  the  lieutenant  com- 
manding the  Tilt-yard  guard,  and  urges  him  to  turn  out  his 
guard  to  relieve  a  general  officer.  The  lieutenant  declines 
interfering  in  person,  but  stands  at  a  distance  and  suffers  the 
business  to  be  done.  The  other  officer  takes  upon  himself 
to  order  out  the  guard.  In  a  moment  they  are  in  arms,  quit 
their  guard,  march,  rescue  the  general,  and  drive  away  the 
sheriff^'  officers,  who  in  vain  represent  their  right  to  the 
prisoner,  and  the  nature  of  the  arrest.  The  soldiers  first 
conduct  the  general  into  their  guard-room,  then  escort  him 
to  a  place  of  safety  with  bayonets,  fixed,  and  in  all  the  forms 
of  military  triumph.  I  will  not  enlarge  upon  the  various 
circumstances  which  attended  this  atrocious  proceeding.    The 

foot-guards,  were  more  or  less  concerned  in  the  rescue  of  Major-Geneial 
Gansel  in  September  last;  the  King  hopes,  and  is  willing  to  believe,  they 
did  not  know  the  major-general  was  arrested,  and  only  thought  they  were 
delivering  an  officer  in  distress:  however  his  Majesty  commands,  that  they 
should  be  severely  reprimanded  for  acting  in  this  business  as  they  have  done; 
and  strictly  orders  for  the  future,  that  no  commissioned  officer  or  soldier  do 
presume  to  interfere  with  bailiffs,  or  arrests,  on  any  account  or  pretence 
whatsoever,  the  crime  being  of  a  very  atrocious  nature ;  and  if  any  are  found 
guilty  of  disobeying  this  order,  they  will  be  most  severely  punished.  This 
order  to  be  read  immediately  at  the  head  of  every  company  in  the  brigade  of 
guards,  that  no  man  may  plead  ignorance  for  the  future." 

It  would  appear  from  this  brigade  order  that  the  ministry  were  not  in-» 
different  but  partial  in  their  cognizance  of  the  military  outrages,  and  it 
evinces  considerable  alacrity  of  inculpation  to  impute  as  a  crime  to  them  the 
unauthorized  act  of  a  few  individuals  of  the  guards.  But  their  approbation 
of  the  conduct  of  the  soldiers  upon  occasions  when  riots  had  been  suppressed 
with  bloodshed,  was  supposed  to  have  encoiuraged  the  soldiers  to  dare  almost 
any  act  of  wanton  audacity  against  the  civil  power.  Hence,  though  not 
directly  and  immediately  guilty  of  the  rescue  of  General  Gansel,  the  ministers 
were  regarded  as  being  primarily  the  authors  of  that,  and  of  whatever  other 
like  irregularity  the  soldiery  might  proceed  to  commit. 

It  appears  from  Almon  that  the  general  was  tried  afterwards  at  the  Old 
Bailey  for  firing  at  the  baili&,  and,  though  the  fact  was  clearly  proved,  yet 
under  the  direction  of  Judge  Nares  he  was  acquitted.  But  he  was  detained 
upon  the  arrest,  and  committed  to  the  Fleet,  where  he  died  suddenly  ii^ 
July  1774.— Bd. 

VOL.  I.  R 
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personal  injury  received  bj  the  officers  of  tbe  law  in  ^bb 
execation  of  their  duty  may,  perhapsv  be  atoned  for  by  some 
piiyate  compensation.  I  consider  nothing  but  the  wound 
whbh  has  been,  given  to  the  law  itself,  to  which  no  remedy 
has  been,  applied,  no  satisfaction  made.  Neither  is  it  my 
design  to  dwell  upon  the  misconduct  of  the  parties  concemed 
any  farther  than  is  necessary  to  show  the  behaviour  of  the 
ministry  in  its  true  light.  I  would  make  every  compajssionate 
allowance  for  the  infatuation  of  ihe  prisoner,  the  false  and 
eriminal  diseretion  of  one  officer,  and  the  madness  of  another. 
I  would  leave  the  ignorant  soldiers  entirely  out  of  the  qneft- 
tion.  They  are  certainly  the  least  guilty,  though  tk^  are 
the  only  persons  who  have  yet  suiered,  even  in  tiie  appear- 
ance of  punishment.  The  &ict  itsdf,  however  atrocious^  is 
not  the  principal'  point  to  be  considered.  It  might  have  hap- 
pened under  a  more  regular  government,  and  with  guards 
better  disciplined  than  ours.  The  main  question  is,  in  what 
manner  have  the  ministry  acted  on  this  extmoniiiury  oeca* 
8ion.  A  general  officer  caUs  upon  the  king's  own  guard,, 
then  actually  on  duty,  to  rescue  him  from  tiie  laws  of  his 
country;  yet,  at  this  moment,  he  is  in  a  situation  no  worse 
than  if  he  had  not  committed  an  offence  equally  enormous  in 
a  OLvil  and  military  view.  A  lieutenant  upon  duty  designedly 
quits  his  guard,  and-  sufiers  it  to  be  drawn  out  by  another 
officer,  for  a  purpose  which  he  well  knew  (as  we  may  collect 
from  an  appearance  of  caution  which  only  makes  his  beha- 
viour the  more  criminal)  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  illegal.. 
Haft  this  gentleman  been  called  to  a.  com^Hnartial  to  answer 
his  conduct?  No.  Has  it  been  censured?  No.  Has  it 
been  in  any  shape  inquired  into  ?  No.  Another  lieutenant^ 
not  upon  duty,  nor  even  in  his  regunentals,  is  daring  enough 
to  order  out  tiie  king's  guard,  over  which  ha  had.  properly  no 
command,  and  engages  liiem  in  a  violation  of  the  kws'  of  Ms 
country,  perhaps  fiie  most  singular  and  extravagant  that  ever 
was  attempted.  What  punishment  has  he  suffered  ?  Lite- 
rally none.  Supposing  he  should  be  prosecuted  at  common, 
law  for  the  rescue^  mU  that  cireumfitance  from  which  the 
ministry  can  derive  no  merit,  excuse  or  justify  their  suffer- 
ing so  flagrant  a  breach  of  military  discipline  to  pass  by- 
unpunished  and  unnoticed  ?  Are  they  aware  of  the  outrage 
offered  to  their  sovereign,  when  his  own  propac  guard  is 
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otdered  oat  to  stop,  hy  maiii  force,  the  execution  of  his  laws  ? 
What  are  we  to  eonclnde  from  so  scandalous  a  neglect  of 
fiieir  duty,  hut  that  they  ha^e  other  views  which  can  only  be 
answered  by  securing  the  attachment  of  tibe  guards  ?  The 
minister  would  hardly  be  so  cautious  of  offending  them  if  hs 
did  not  mean,  in  due  time,  to  call  for  their  assistance. 

With  respect  to  the  parties  Uiemselves,  let  it  be  obserred, 
l3iat  these  gentlemen  are  neither  young  officers  nor  very 
young  men.  Had  they  belonged  to  the  unfledged  race  of 
ensigns  who  infest  onr  streets  and  dishonour  our  public 
places,  it  might,  perhaps^  be  sufficient  to  send  them  luusk  to 
that  discipline  from  which  their  parents^  judging*  lightly  from 
the  maturity  of  their  vices,  had  removed  them  too  soon.  In 
Ais  case,  I  am  sony  to  see  not  so  much  the  folly  of  youth  as 
liie  spirit  of  the  corps  and  the  connivance  of  government.  I 
do  not  question  ttxat  there  are  many  brave  and  worthy  officers 
in  the  regiment  of  guards.  But,  considering  tiiem  as  a  corps, 
I  fear  it  will  be  found  that  they  are  neither  good  soldiers 
nor  good  subjects.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  insinuate  the  most 
distant  reflection  upon  the  army.  On  the  contrary,  I  honour 
and  esteem  the  profession ;  and  if  these  gentlemen  were 
better  soldiers,  I  am  sure  they  would  be  better  subjects.  It 
is  not  that  there  is  any  internal  vice  or  defect  in  the  profes- 
sion itself,  as  regulated  in  this  country,  but  that  it  is  the 
spirit  of  this  particular  corps  to  despise  their  profession,  and 
that,  while  they  vainly  assume  the  lead  of  tiie  army,  they 
make  it  a  matter  of  impertinent  comparison  and  triumph  over 
the  bravest  troops  in  the  world  (I  mean  our  marching  regi* 
ments)  that  they  indeed  stand  upon  higher  ground,  and  are 
privileged  to  neglect  the  laborious  forms  of  military  disci- 
pline and  duty.  Without  dwelling  longer  upon  a  most  in- 
vidious subject,  I  shall  leave  it  to  military  men  who  have 
seen  a  service  more  active  than  the  parade  to  determine 
whether  or  no  I  speak  truth. 

How  far  this  dangerous  spirit  has  been  encouraged  by 
government,  and  to  what  pernicious  purposes  it  may  be  ap- 
plied hereafter,  well  deserves  our  most  serious  consideration. 
I  know,  indeed,  that  when  this  affair  happened,  an  affectation 
of  alarm  ran  through  the  ministry.  Something  must  be  done 
to  save  appearances.  The  case  was  too  flagrant  to  be  passed 
1^  absolutely  without  notice.     But  how  have  they  acted? 
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Instead  of  ordering  the  officers  concerned  (and  who,  strictly, 
speaking,  are  alone  guilty)  to  be  put  under  arrest  and  brought 
to  trial,  they  would  have  it  understood  that  they  did  their 
duty  completely  in  confining  a  serjeant  and  four  private 
soldiers  until  they  should  be  demanded  by  the  civil  power ; 
so  that,  while  the  officers  who  ordered  or  permitted  the  thing 
to  be  done  escape  without  censure,  the  poor  men  who  obeyed 
those  orders,  who  in  a  military  view  are  in  no  way  responsible 
for  what  they  did,  and  who  for  that  reason  have  been  dis- 
charged by  the  civil  magistrates,  are  the  only  objects  whom 
the  ministry  have  thought  proper  to  expose  to  punishment. 
They  did  not  venture  to  bring  even  these  men  to  a  court- 
martial,  because  they  knew  their  evidence  would  be  fatal  to 
some  persons  whom  they  were  determined  to  protect.  Other- 
^vise,  I  doubt  not,  the  lives  of  these  imhappy,  friendless 
soldiers  would  long  since  have  been  sacrificed,  without  scru- 
ple, to  the  security  of  their  guilty  officers. 

I  have  been  accused  of  endeavouring  to  infiame  the  pas  - 
sions  of  the  people.  Let  me  now  appeal  to  their  under 
standing.  If  there  be  any  tool  of  administration  daring 
enough  to  deny  these  facts,  or  shameless  enough  to  defend 
the  conduct  of  the  ministry,  let  him  come  forward.  I  care 
not  under  what  title  he  appears.  He  shall  find  me  ready  to 
maintain  the  truth  of  my  narrative  and  the  justice  of  my 
observations  upon  it  at  the  hazard  of  my  utmost  credit  with 
the  public. 

Under  the  most  arbitrary  governments  the  common  admi- 
nistration of  justice  is  suifered  to  take  its  course.  The  sub- 
ject, though  robbed  of  his  share  in  the  legislature,  is  still 
protected  by  the  laws.  The  political  freedom  of  the  English 
constitution  was  once  the  pride  and  honour  of  an  English- 
man. The  civil  equality  of  the  laws  preserved  the  property 
and  defended  the  safety  of  the  subject.  Are  these  glorious 
privileges  the  birthright  of  the  people,  or  are  we  only  tenants 
at  the  will  of  the  ministry  ?  But  that  I  know  there  is  a 
spirit  of  resistance  in  the  hearts  of  my  countrymen,  that  they 
value  life,  not  by  its  conveniences,  but  by  the  independence 
and  dignity  of  their  condition,  I  should,  at  this  moment^ 
appeal  only  to  their  discretion.  I  should  persuade  them  tx) 
banish  from  their  minds  all  memory  of  what  we  were ;  I 
should  tell  them  this  is  not  a  time  to  remember  that  we  were 
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Englishmen ;  and  give  it  as  my  last  advice,  to  make  some 
early  agreement  with  the  minister  that,  since  it  has  pleased 
him  to  roh  us  of  those  political  rights  which  once  distin- 
guished the  inhahitants  of  a  country  where  honour  was  hap- 
piness, he  would  leave  us  at  least  the  humble,  obedient  secu- 
rity of  citizens,  and  graciously  condescend  to  protect  us  in 
our  submission. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  XXXI. 

TO  THE   PRINTEB  OF  THE   PUBLIC   ADVEBTISEB. 

Sib,  Koyember  14, 1769. 

The  variety  of  remarks  which  have  been  made  upon  the  last 
letter  of  Junius,  and  my  own  opinion  of  the  writer,  who, 
whatever  may  be  his  faults,  is  certainly  not  a  weak  man,  have 
induced  me  to  examine  with  some  attention  the  subject  of 
that  letter.  I  could  not  persuade  myself  that,  while  he  had 
plenty  of  important  materials,  he  would  have  taken  up  a  light 
or  trifling  occasion  to  attack  the  ministry ;  much  less  could  I 
conceive  that  it  was  his  intention  to  ruin  the  officers  concerned 
in  the  rescue  of  General  Gansel,  or  to  injure  the  general  him- 
self. These  are  little  objects,  and  can  no  way  contribute  to 
the  great  purposes  he  seems  to  have  in  view  by  addressing 
himself  to  the  public.  Without  considering  the  ornamented 
style  he  has  adopted,  I  determined  to  look  farther  into  the 
matter  before  I  decided  upon  the  merits  of  his  letter.  The 
first  step  I  took  was  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  facts ; 
for  if  these  were  either  false  or  misrepresented,  the  most 
artful  exertion  of  his  understanding  in  reasoning  upon  them 
would  only  be  a  disgrace  to  him.  Now,  Sir,  I  have  found 
every  circumstance  stated  by  Junius  to  be  literally  true. 
General  Gansel  persuaded  the  bailiffs  to  conduct  him  to  the 
parade,  and  certainly  solicited  a  corporal  and  other  soldiers  to 
assist  him  in  making  his  escape.  Captain  Dodd  did  certainly 
apply  to  Captain  Garth  for  the  assistance  of  his  guard.  Cap 
tain  Garth  declined  appearing  himself,  but  stood  aloof,  while 
the  other  took  upon  him  to  order  out  the  king's  guard,  and  by 
main  force  rescued  the  general.      It  is  also  strictly  true,  that 
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the  general  Tivas  escorted  by  a  file  of  muequetaors  to  a  place  of 
security.  These  are  facts,  Mr.  Woodfall,  which  I  promise  joa 
no  gentleman  in  the  guards  will  deny.  If  all  or  any  of  them 
are  false,  why  are  they  not  contradicted  by  the  parties  them* 
selves  ?  Howeyer  secure  against  military  censure,  they  have 
yet  a  character  to  lose,  and  surely,  if  they  arc  innocent,  it  is 
not  beneath  them  to  pay  some  attention  to  the  opinion  of  tb^ 
public. 

The  force  of  Junius' s  observations  upon  these  facts  cannot 
be  better  marked  than  by  stating  and  refuting  the  objections 
which  have  been  made  to  them.  One  writer  says,  "  Admitting 
the  officers  have  offended,  they  are  punishable  at  common  law, 
and  will  you  have  a  British  subject  punished  twice  for  the 
same  oiSfence?"  I  answer  that  they  have  committed  two 
oflfences,  both  very  enormous,  and  violated  two  laws.  The 
rescue  is  one  offence,  the  flagrant  breach  of  discipline  another, 
and  hitherto  it  does  not  appear  that  they  have  been  punished, 
or  -even  censured  for  either.  Another  gentl^^nan  lays  rnuc^ 
stress  upon  the  calamity  of  the  case,  and,  instead  of  disprovii^ 
{jBbcts,  appeals  at  once  to  the  compassion  of  the  public.  This 
idea,  as  well  as  the  insinuation  that  .depriving  the  parties  <sf 
their  commissions  would  be  4tn  injury  ta  ^ir  creditors,  can 
only  refer  to  General  Gansel.  The  other  officers  are  in  na 
distress,  therefore  have  no  claim  to  compassion,  nor  does  it 
appear  that  their  creditors,  if  they  have  any,  are  more  likely 
to  be  satisfied  by  their  continuing  in  the  guards.  But  this 
sort  of  plea  will  not  hold  in  any  shape.  -Compassion  to  an 
offender  who  has  grossly  violated  the  laaw,  is  in  effect  a 
cruelty  to  the  peaceable  subject  who  has  observed  them ;  and, 
even  admitting  the  force  of  any  alleviating  circumstances,  it 
is  nevertheless  true  that,  in  this  instance,  the  royal  compas- 
sion has  interposed  too  soon.  The  le^l  and  proper  mercy  <^ 
a  king  of  England  may  remit  the  punishment,  but  ought  not 
to  stop  the  triaL 

Besides  these  particular  objections,  these  has  been  a  cry 
raised  against  Junius  for  his  malice  and  injustice  in  attacking 
the  ministry  upon  an  event  which  they  could  neither  hinder 
nor  foresee.  This,  I  must  affirm,  is  a  false  representation  of 
his  argument.  He  lays  no  stress  upon  the  event  itself  as  a 
ground  of  accusation  against  the  ministry,  but  dwells  entirely 
upon  their  subsequent  conduct.    He  docs  not  «ay  that  they 
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are  answerable  for  ihe  ofifence,  bat  for  the  soaadaloos  negleeb 
of  their  duty  in  suffering  an  offence  so  flagrant  to  pass  by 
mthont  notice  or  inqmry.  Suf^sing  them  ever  so  regardless 
of  Y/kat  they  owe  to  the  public,  and  as  indiffaresit  about  the 
opinion  as  they  are  about  ^e  interoste  of  their  country,  what 
answer,  as  officers  of  the  crown,  will  they  give  to  Junius, 
when  he  ai^  them,  Are  they  aware  of  the  outrage  offered  to 
their  sovereign^  when  his  own  proper  guard  is  ordered  out  ta 
stop,  by  main  force f  the  execution  of  his  laws  ?  And  when  we 
see  a  ministry  giving  such  a  strange  unaccountable  protection 
to  the  officers  of  the  guards,  is  it  unfair  to  suspect  that  they 
have  some  secret  and  unwarrantable  motives  for  their  conduct  ? 
If  they  feel  themselves  injured  by  such  a  suspicion,  why  do 
they  not  immediately  clear  themselves  from  it  by  doing  their 
duty  ?  For  the  honour  of  the  guards  I  caunot  help  express- 
ing another  suspicion,  that  if  the  commanding  officer  had  not 
received  a  secret  iiyunction  to  the  contzary,  he  would,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  his  business,  have  applied  for  a  court- 
martial  to  try  the  two  subalterns ;  the  one  for  quitting  his 
guard,  the  other  for  taking  upon  him.  the  command  of  the 
guard,  and  employing  it  in  the  manner  be  did.  I  do  not 
mean  to  enter  into  or  defend  the  severity  with  which  Junius 
treats  the  guards.  On  the  contrary  I  will  suppose  for  a  mo- 
ment that  they  deserve  a  very  different  character.  If  this  be 
true,  in  what  light  will  they  consider  the  conduct  of  the  two 
subalterns,  but  as  a  general  reproach  and  disgrace  to  the 
whole  corps  ?  And  will  they  not  wish  to  see  them  censured 
in  a. military  way,  if  it  were  only  for  the  credit  and  discipline 
of  the  regiment? 

Upon  the  whole,  Sir,  the  .ministzy  seem  to  me  to  have 
taken  a  very  improper  advantage  of  the  good-nature  of  tho 
public,  whose  humanity  they  found  considered  nothing  in 
this  afifair  but  the  distress  of  General  Gansel.  They  would 
persuade  us  that  it  was  only  a  common  rescue  by  a  few  dis- 
orderly soldiers,  and  not  the  formal  deliberate  act  of  the 
king's  guard,  headed  by  an  officer,  and  the  public  has  fallen 
into  the  deception.  I  think,  therefore,  we  are  obliged  to 
Junius  for  the  care  he  has  taken  to  inquire  into  the  fac5ts, 
and  for  the  just  commentary  with  which  he  has  given  them 
to  the  world.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  as  unwilling  as  any 
man  to  load  the  unfortunate;   but  really,  Sir,  the  prece- 
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dent,  with  respect  to  the  guards,  is  of  a  most  important 
nature,  and  alarming  enough  (considering  the  consequences 
with  which  it  may  be  attended)  to  deserve  a  parliamentary 
inquiry:  when  the  guards  are  daring  enough,  not  only  to 
violate  their  own  discipline,  but  publicly  and  with  the  most 
atrocious  violence  to  stop  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  when 
such  extraordinary  offences  pass  with  impunity,  believe  me^ 
Sir,  the  precedent  strikes  deep. 

PHILO-JUNIUS*. 


LETTER  XXXII. 

TO   THE   PMNTEB   OF   THE   PUBLIC  ADVERTISER. 

Sir,  November  15,  1769. 

I  ADMIT  the  claim  of  a  gentleman,  who  publishes  in  the  Ga- 
zetteer under  the  name  oVModesttts  f .  He  has  some  right  to 
expect  an  answer  from  me ;  though  I  think  not  so  much  from 
the  merit  or  importance  of  his  objections  as  from  my  own 
voluntary  engagement.  I  had  a  reason  for  not  taking  notice 
of  him  sooner,  which,  as  he  is  a  candid  person,  I  believe  he 
will  think  sufficient.  In  my  first  letter,  I  took  for  granted, 
from  the  time  which  had  elapsed,  that  there  was  no  intention 
to  censure,  nor  even  to  try  the  persons  concerned  in  the 
rescue  of  General  Gansel ;  but  Modestus  having  since  either 
affirmed,  or  strongly  insinuated,  that  the  offenders  might  still 
be  brought  to  a  legal  trial,  any  attempt  to  prejudge  the  cause, 
or  to  prejudice  the  minds  of  a  jury,  or  a  court-martial,  would 
be  highly  improper. 

A  man  more  hostile  to  the  ministry  than  I  am  would  not 
so  often  remind  thism  of  their  duty.  If  the  Duke  of  Grafton 
will  not  perform  the  duty  of  his  station,  why  is  he  minister  ? 
I  will  not  descend  to  a  scurrilous  altercation  with  any  man ; 

*  This  letter  was  originally  printed  in  the  Pithlic  Advertiser,  with  the 
signature  of  Moderatus,  It  shows  that  Junius  himself  was  pleased  with 
thLs  composition,  or  he  would  not  have  raised  it  in  his  own  edition  to  the 
rank  of  those  letters  which  were  published  under  the  signature  of  his  chi^ 
auxiliary,  PhiloJunius. 

i*  In  the  copy  corrected  by  the  author,  and  from  which  the  original  edition 
of  these  letters  was  printed,  Junius  gives  directions  to  omit  the  letters  under 
this  signature  in  the  following  words: — "Modestits  is  too  stupid,  and  must 
not  be  inserted." 
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but  this  is  a  subiect  too  important  to  be  passed  over  with 
silent  indi£ferenc6.  If  the  gentlemen  whose  conduct  is  in 
question  are  not  brought  to  a  trial,  the  Duke  of  Grafton  shall 
hear  from  me  again. 

The  motives  on  which  I  am  supposed  to  have  taken  up  this 
catLse  are  of  little  importance  compared  with  the  facts  them- 
selves, and  the  observations  I  have  made  upon  them.  With- 
out a  vain  profession  of  integrity,  which,  in  these  times,  might 
justly  be  suspected,  I  shall  show  myself  in  effect  a  friend  to 
the  interests  of  my  countrymen,  and  leave  it  to  them  to  deter- 
mine whether  I  am  moved  by  a  personal  malevolence  to 
three  private  gentlemen,  or  merely  by  a  hope  of  perplexing 
the  ministry,  or  whether  I  am  animated  by  a  just  and  honour- 
able purpose  of  obtaining  a  satisfaction  to  the  laws  of  this 
country,  equal,  if  possible,  to  the  violation  they  have  suffered. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  XXXIII. 

TO   HIS   GRACE  THE  DUKE   OF   GBAFTON. 

My  Low),  November  29,  1769. 

Though  my  opinion  of  your  Grace's  integrity  was  but  little 
affected  by  the  coyness  with  which  you  received  Mr.  Vaughan's 
proposals  *,  I  confess  I  gave  you  some  credit  for  your  discre- 
tion. You  had  a  fair  opportunity  of  displaying  a  certain  deli- 
cacy of  which  you  had  not  been  suspected;  and  you  were  in 
the  right  to  make  use  of  it.  By  laying  in  a  moderate  stock  of 
reputation,  you  undoubtedly  meant  to  provide  for  the  future 

*  The  fieu;ts  are  detailed  by  Junius  in  a  note,  and  in  Letter  86.  Mr.  Samuel 
Yaughan  was  a  merchant  in  the  City,  of  hitherto  unblemished  character,  and 
strongly  attached  to  the  popukr  cause.  The  office  he  attempted  to  procure 
hAd  at  times  been  previously  disposed  of  for  a  pecuniary  consideration,  and 
had  on  one  particular  occasion  been  sold  by  an  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
and  consisted  in  the  reversion  of  the  clerkship  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Island  of  Jamaica.  A  Mr.  Howell  was,  in  fact,  at  this  very  time  in  treaty 
with  the  patentee  for  the  purchase  of  his  resignation,  which  clearly  disproved 
any  criminal  intention  in  Mr.  Y.  He  was  however  prosecuted,  obviously  from 
poUtical  motives,  but  which  was  dropped,  as  subsequently  stated  by  Junius, 
after  the  a&ir  of  Hine's  patent  was  brought  before  the  public. 
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necessities  of  your  character,  that,  ivith  an'lion<iuiBble  iresist- 
ance  upon  reeord,  you  miglit  safely  indulge  your  genius,  and 
yield  to  a  favourite  inclination  ivitb.  secixnty.  But  you  liave 
discovered  your  purposes  too  soon ;  and,  instead  of  the  modest 
reserve  of  virtue,  heive  shown  us  the  tennagant  chaslity  of  a 
prude  who  gratifies  her  pasaions  with  distinction,  and  prtoe* 
cutes  one  lorver  for  a  mpe,  while  she  acdicits  the  Lewd  em- 
braces of  another. 

Yowr  cheek  turns  pale ;  for  a  guilty  'Conscience  tells  you 
you  are  undone  Come  forward,  thou  virtuous  minister,  asod 
tell  the  world  by  what  interest  Mr.  Hiifee  has  heen  recom- 
mended to  so  extraordinary  a  mark,  of  .Ms  Majesty's  favniir ; 
what  was  the  pnoe  of  the  patent  he  has  bou^t,  and  to  what 
honourable  purpose  the  purchase-money  has  been  applied. 
Nothing  less  than  many  thousands  could  pay  Colonel  Bur? 
goyne's  expenses  at  Preston*.  Do  you  dare  to  prosecute 
such  a  creature  as  Vaughan  while  you  are  basely  setting  up 
the  royal  patronage  to  auction  ?  Do  you  dare  to  complain  of 
an  attack  upon  your  own  honour,  while  you  are  selling  the 
fevours  of  the  crown  to  raise  a  fund  for  corrupting  the  morals 
of  the  people  ?  And  do  you  think  it  possible  such  enormities 
should  escape  without  impeachment?  It  is  indeed  highly 
your  interest  to  maintain  the  present  House  of  Commons. 
Having  sold  the  nation  to  you  in  gross,  they  will  undoubtedly 
protect  you  in  the  deUil ;  for  while  they  patronize  your 
crimes  they  feel  for  their  own. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  XXXTV. 

TO  HIS  GBACE  THE  DUKE  OF  GEAFTON 

Mt  Loed,  December  12,  1769. 

I  FIND  with  some  surprise  that  you  are  not  supported  as  you 
deserve.  Your  most  determined  advocates  have  scruples 
about  them  which  you  are  unacquainted  with;  and,  thoui^ 
there  be  nothing  too  hazardous  for  your  Grace  lo  engage  in, 
there  are  some  things  too  infamous  for  the  vflest  prostitute  of 

*  See  the  emoiog  iettc^  fis.alio  Frivsite  Letter,  J7«.  .15^  vol.  iL 
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ft  newspaper  to  dehad  *.  In  what  other  manner  shall  we  ac- 
ctmnt  for  the  profound,  submissive  silence  which  you  and  your 
friends  have  observed  upon  a  charge  which  called  imme 
diately  for  the  clearest  i^efutation,  and  would  have  justified 
the  severest  measures  of  resentment  ?  I  did  not  attempt  to 
blast  your  character  by  an  indirect,  ambiguous  insinuation, 
but  candidly  stated  to  you  a  pkdn  £act,  which  atraok  directly 
at  the  integrity  of  a  privy  counsellor,  of  a  first  commissioner 
cf  the  treasury,  and  of  a  leading  minister  who  is  supposed  to 
enjoy  the  first  share  in  his  Me^eaty'a  confidence  f.  In  every 
one  of  these  cspadties  I  employed  the  most  moderate  terms 
to  cbsfge  you  with  treacheiy  to  your  sovereign  and  breach  of 
trust  in  your  office.  I  accused  you  of  having  sold,  or  per- 
mitted to  be  9oIdf  a  patent  place  in  the  collection  of  the  cus- 
toms at  Exeter,  to  one  Mr.  Hine,  who,  unable  or  unwilling  to 
deposit  the  whole  purohase^money  himself,  raised  part  of  it  by 
contribution,  and  has  now  a  certain  Doctor  Brooke  quartered 
upon  the  salary  for  one  hundred  pounds  a  year.  No  sale  by 
the  candle  was  ever  conducted  with  greater  formality.  I 
affirm  that  the  price  at  which  the  place  was  knocked  down 
(and  which,  I  have  good  reason  to  think,  was  not  less  than 
three  thousand  five  hundred  pounds)  was,  with  your  con- 
nivance and  consent  I,  paid  to  Colonel  Burgoyne,  to  reward 

*  From  the  pablicalion  of  the  preceding  to  this  date,  not  one  word  was 
and  in  defenee  of  the  in&inous  Duke  ef  Grafton.  Bnt  vice  and^  hnpudence 
BOon  recoTered  themselTes,  and  the  tale  of  the  royal  fiiTonr  was  openlj 
avowed  and  defended.  W«  aeknowled|fe  the  piety  of  St.  James's;  but  whit 
is  become  ef  kis  moralityl — Jimius. 

^  And  by  the  same  means  preieryes  it  to  tiiis  bMff^-^uinu& 

t  The  foUowii^  ii  tiie  answer  to  the  eharge  of  Jnnins^-— 

10  JTHB  PSINTXB  OF  THS  PUBLIC  ADVEBTISEB. 

So,  j)ee,  u,  iraft. 

Tkb  infiunons  traduction  of  that  libeller  Jmuus,  his  daring  iali^oods  and 
gross  misrepresentations,  excite  in  me  the  utmost  abhorrence  and  contempt^ 
and  1  hope  all  his  deadly  poisons  will  be  sheathed  in  the  natural  antidote 
every  good  mind  has  to  malevolent  and  bitter  invective.  What  act  of  delin- 
quency has  the  Duke  of  Grafton  committed  by  Colonel  Buigoyne  disposing 
of  a  patent  obtained  of  his  Gxace  ?  Will  Junius  dare  to  assert  it  was  with 
the  duke's  privity,  or  for  his  emolument  1  Let  us  state  the  £Etct,  and  disann 
the  assassin  at  onoe.  A  place  in  the  Oustom  Bouse  at  Exeter  becosnes 
vacant — Colonel  Burgoyne  asks  it  of  the  Duke  of  Gia&on — he  givas  it    The 
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him,  I  presume,  for  the  decency  of  his  deportment  at  Pres- 
ton * ;  or  to  reimburse  him,  perhaps,  for  the  fine  of  one  thou- 
sand pounds  which,  for  that  very  deportment,  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  thought  proper  to  set  upon  him.  It  is  not 
often  that  the  Chief  Justice  and  the  Prime  Minister  are  so 
strangely  at  variance  in  their  opinions  of  men  and  things. 

I  thank  God  there  is  not  in  human  nature  a  degree  of  im- 
pudence daring  enough  to  deny  the  charge  I  have  fixed  upon 
you.  Your  courteous  secretary  f,  your  confidential  architect  t, 
are  silent  as  the  grave.  Even  Mr.  Eigby's  countenance  fiEuls 
him.  He  violates  his  second  nature,  and  blushes  whenever 
he  speaks  of  you§.  Perhaps  the  noble  colonel  himself  will 
relieve  you.  No  man  is  more  tender  of  his  reputation.  He 
is  not  only  nice,  but  perfectly  sore  in  eveiything  that  touches 
his  honour.  If  any  man,  for  example,  were  to  accuse  him  of 
taking  his  stand  at  a  gaming-table,  and  watcbing  with  the 

colonel  says,  I  cannot  bold  it  myself;  w31  yon  giye  it  my  friend  1 — The 
duke  consents — the  colonel  nominates  —  the  dnke  appoints;  but,  says 
Junius,  the  colonel  set  it  up  to  sale,  and  actually  received  a  sum  of  money 
for  it.  Be  it  so— he  took  a  gross  sum  for  what  was  given  him  as  an  annual 
income ;  and  who  is  injured  by  thisi  If  the  Duke  of  Grafton  sold  it,  he  is 
impeachable;  if  he  gave  it  to  be  sold,  he  is  blameable ;  but  if  his  Grace  did 
neither,  which  is  the  fiict,  he  is  basely  belied,  and  most  impudently  and 
wickedly  vilified.  Justiob. 

*  Colonel,  afterwards  Gfeneral,  Burgo3me,  was  a  candidate,  together  with 
Sir  Harry  Houghton,  for  Preston,  at  the  general  election  in  1768,  on  the  in- 
terest of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  who  had  a  house  in  the  town  in  which  he  coca- 
aionally  resided,  who  was  accustomed  to  return  one,  if  not  both  the  members, 
and  whose  daughter  the  colonel  had  run  away  with.  The  corporation  sup- 
ported Sir  Frank  Standish  and  Sir  Peter  Leicester,  who  were  returned. 
Burgoyne  and  Houghton  petitioned  the  House  of  Commons,  and  set  up  the 
right  of  the  inhabitants  at  large  to  vote,  which  was  so  decided  by  the  house. 
The  corporation  endeavoured  to  controvert  this  decision  in  1784^  and  sup- 
ported Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor  and  Mr.  Clayton ;  a  double  return  ensued.  Mr. 
Fox  was  nominee  of  Burgoyne  and  his  colleague,  when  the  committee,  after 
a  very  long  hearing,  confinned  the  decision  of  1768.  It  was  during  the 
former  contest  that  Colonel  Burgoyne  suffered  his  partisans  to  commit  the 
most  disgraceful  excesses,  and  for  which  he  was,  upon  the  close  of  the  elec- 
tion, prosecuted  and  fined,  as  stated  in  the  text. 

f  Tommy  Bradshaw. 

t  Mr.  Taylor.  He  and  €Feorge  Boss  (the  Scotch  agent  and  worthy  con- 
fidant of  Lord  Mansfield)  managed  the  business. — Juinus. 

§  Mr.  Bigby  was  proverbially  remarked  for  a  countenance  not  easily 
abashed  by  any  occurrence. 
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soberest  attention  for  a  fair  opportunity  of  engaging  a  drunken 
young  nobleman  at  piquet,  he  would  undoubtedly  consider  it 
as  an  infamous  aspersion  upon  his  character,  and  resent  it 
like  a  man  of  honour.  Acquitting  him  therefore  of  drawing  a 
regular  and  splendid  subsistence  from  any  unworthy  practices, 
eiflier  in  his  own  house  or  elsewhere,  let  me  ask  your  Grace 
for  what  military  merits  you  have  been  pleased  to  reward  him 
with  a  military  government*?  He  had  a  regiment  of  dra- 
goons, which  one  would  imagine  was  at  least  an  equivalent  for 
any  services  he  ever  performed.  Besides  he  is  but  a  young 
ofl&cer,  considering  his  preferment,  and,  except  in  his  activity 
at  Preston,  not  very  conspicuous  in  his  profession.  But  it 
seems  the  sale  of  a  civil  employment  was  not  sufl&cient,  and 
military  governments  which  were  intended  for  the  support  of 
worn  out  veterans  must  be  thrown  into  the  scale  to  defray  the 
extensive  bribery  of  a  contested  election.  Are  these  the  steps 
you  take  to  secure  to  your  sovereign  the  attachment  of  his 
army  ?  With  what  countenance  dare  you  appear  in  the  royal 
presence  branded  as  you  are  with  the  infamy  of  a  notorious 
breach  of  trust  ?  With  what  countenance  can  you  take  your 
seat  at  the  treasury-board  or  in  council  when  you  feel  that 
every  circulating  whisper  is  at  yotir  expense  alone,  and  stabs 
you  to  the  heart  ?  Have  you  a  single  friend  in  parliament  so 
shameless,  so  thoroughly  abandoned,  as  to  undertake  your  de- 
fence ?  You  know,  my  Lord,  that  there  is  not  a  man  in  either 
house  whose  character,  however  flagitious,  would  not  be 
ruined  by  mixing  his  reputation  with  yours ;  and  does  not 
your  heart  inform  you  that  you  are  degraded  below  the  con- 
dition of  a  man  when  you  are  obliged  to  hear  these  insults 
with  submission,  and  even  to  thank  me  for  my  moderation  ? 

We  are  told  by  the  highest  judicial  authority,  that  Mr. 
Vaughan's  offer  f  to  purchase  the  reversion  of  a  patent  in 

*  CoL  Burgoyne,  only  a  few  days  before  the  date  of  this  letter,  had  been  ' 
promoted  to  the  goyemment  of  Fort  William. 

f  A  little  before  the  publication  of  this  and  the  preceding  letter  the  chaste 
Duke  of  Grrafton  had  commenced  a  prosecution  against  Mr.  Samuel  Vaughan^ 
for  endeavouring  to  corrupt  his  integrity,  by  an  offer  of  five  thousand  pounds 
for  a  patent  place  in  Jamaica.  A  rule  to  show  cause  why  an  information, 
should  not  be  exhibited  against  Vaughan  for  certain  misdemeanours,  being 
granted  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  the  matter  was  solemnly  argued  on 
the  27th  of  November,  1769,  and,  by  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  four 
judges,  the  rule  was  made  absolute.     The  pleadings  and  speeches  were  accu- 
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Jsmaica  (^vhich  he  -was  otherwise  sufficiently  entitled  to) 
amonuted  to  a  high  misdemeanour.  Be  it  so  ;  and,  if  he  de- 
serves it,  let  him  he  pmiished.  But  the  learned  judge  might 
hare  had  a  fairer  opportumtj  of  disrpk}ing  the  powers  of  his 
eloquence.  Having  delirered  himsdf  with  so  much  energy 
upon  the  criminal  natare  and  dangerous  consequences  of  any 
attempt  to  corrupt  a  man  in  your  Grace's  station^  what  would 
he  have  said  to  tiie  minister  himself,  to  that  very  pivy  coun- 
sellor, to  that  tot  commissioner  of  the  treasury  who  does  not 
wait  for,  hut  impatiently  solicits,  the  touch  of  corruption,  who 
employs  the  meanest  of  his  creatures  in  these  honourahle 
services,  and,  forgetting  the  geniu»  and  fidelity  of  his  secre- 
tary, descends  to  apply  to  his  house-huilder  for  assistance  ? 

This  afl^ir,  my  Lord,  will  do  infinite  credit  to  government, 
if  to  clear  your  character,  you  should  think  proper  to  bring  it 
into  the  House  of  Lords,  or  into  the  Court  of  King's  Bench. 
But,  my  Lord,  you  dare  not  do  either. 

JFNIUa. 

lately  taken  in  sliort-Iiand  and  published.  The  whole  of  Lord  Mansfield's 
speech,  and  particularly  the  following  extracts  from  it,  deserve  the  reader's 
attention.  "  A  practice  of  the  kind  complained  of  here  is  certainly  dishonoar- 
able  and  scandaloin.  If  a  man,  standing  under  the  relation  of  an  officer 
under  the  king,  or  of  a  person  in  whom  the  king  puts  eonfidenoe,  or  of  a 
minister,  takes  money  for  the  use  of  that  confidence  the  king  puts  in  him,  he 
hasely  betrays  the  king — ^he  basely  betrays  his  trust.  If  the  king  sold  the 
office,  it  would  be  acting  contrary  to  the  trust  the  constitution  hath  reposed 
in  him.  The  canstitntion  does  not  intend  the  crown  shoukl  sell  those  offices 
to  raise  the  revenue  out  of  them.  I»  it  pos»ble  to  hesitate  whether  this  wonUL 
not  be  criminal  in  the  Duke  of  Qrafton — contrary  to  hia  duty  as  a  privy 
counsellor — contrary  to  his  duty  as  a  minister — contrary  to  his  duty  as  a  sub- 
ject His  advice  should  be  free  according  to  his  judgment — ^it  is  the  duty  of 
his  offiro ; — ^he  has  sworn  to  it**  Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  chaste  Duke 
o£  Grafton  certainly  8<^  a  patent  place  to  Mr.  Hine  for  three  thousand 
fire  hundred  pounds^  and,  for  so  doing,  is  now  lord  privy  seal  to  the  chaste 
George,  with  whose  piety  we  are  perpetually  deafened.  If  the  House  of  Com- 
mons had  done  their  duty,  and  impeached  the  black  duke  for  this  most  in- 
£imous  breach  of  trust,  how  woefully  must  po(n:  honest  Mansfield  haire  been 
puzzled  !  His  embarrassment  would  have  afforded  the  most  ri^culons  scene 
that  oyer  was  exhibited.  To  save  the  worthy  judge  from  this  perplexity,  and 
tiie  no  less  worthy  duke  fronr  impeachment,  the  prosecution  against  FaK^Aoft 
was  immediately  dropped  upon  my  discovery  and  publicatioik  of  the  duke'a 
treachery.  The  suffering,  this  charge  to  pass  without  any  inquiry,  fixes 
shameless  prostitution  upon  the  fece  of  the  House  of  CommoBS,  more  strongly 
than  even  the  Middlesex  election. — Yet  the  Usentiousness  ol  the  pms  is 
complained  of ! — Jvhzus. 
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Of  tbe  O«loiiel  Bnrgoyiie  of  the  above  letter,  a  few  additional  partieulan 
may  not  be  out  of  place;  he  waa  a  oonsfHcaoiu  figuEe  in  his  time,  and  ac- 
qoiced  many  distinctions  as  soldier,  man  of  fiishion,  dramatist,  and  member 
of  parliament.  Bespectable  by  descent,  he'  entered  the  army  at  an  early  age, 
and  displayed  superior  abilities  in  the  Fortngnese  war  of  1766.  After  die 
peace  his  services  were  rewaided  as  Junius  hat  related.  In  London  hia 
military  iame,  added  to  taste,,  wit,  intelligence,  and  proficiency  in  fashionable 
annsements,  made  him  a  leader  in  the  gay  world.  He  was  an  adept  in 
gaming,  and  is  undentood  to  have  used  his  proficiency  in  the  way  Junius  in- 
sinuates. He  possessed  parliamentary  talents,  and  it  was  requisite  to  his 
adTsncement  in  the  aimy  that  he  should  have  a  seat  in  parliament.  Henoe 
the  struggle  and'  the  coituption,  in  which  he  nnsacceatfally  expended 
not  less  Asa.  tea  thonaand  pounds  to  obtain  the  representation  of  Preston 
in  the  Parliament  which  met  in  1768.  He  possessed  talents  for  elegant  lite- 
rature, and  successfully  distinguished  these  in  that  happy  and  fantastic  trifle, 
the  Maid  of  the  Oats,  which  Horace  Walpole  has  peevishly  branded  with 
the  charge  of  duiaees,  and  in  the  Heims*,  out  of  the  standard  comedies  of 
the  stage.  When  the  AmericflBi  war  broke  out,  Geneial  Buzgoyne  waa  ap^ 
pointed  to  a  command  in  it  under  Sir  William  Howe.  His  service  was  able, 
but  finally  unfortunate,  terminatmg  in  the  surrender  of  himself  and  army  to 
the  Americans.  He  returned  home  a  prisoner  upon  parole;  was  ungraciously 
received  by  the  mimsters;  was  refused  admission  to  his  sovereign's  pre- 
senee;  threw  himself  into  the  anus  of  Opposition ;  aided  their  eftwts  by  hii 
cumplaints  and  infiomaiion ;  took  up  his  pen  to  vindicate  his  military  chs- 
raster ;  and  succeeded  in  showing,  at  least,  that  for  what  had  happened  he  was 
not  solely  to  blame.  He  died  some  years  afterwards,  not  indeed  dishonoured, 
but  vrithout  that  splendour  of  fortune,  or  of  military  character,  which  hia 
eariier  servicei  in  Portiigal  had  seemed  to  promise. — Ed, 


LETTER  XXXV*. 

FOB  TRB  FDBLia  ADTEBTISiEB. 

Decembo'  19, 1769. 
Whin  the  complaint?  of  a  brave  and  powerful  people  are  ob- 
served to  increaae  in  proportion  to  the  wrongs  they  have 

^  The  addraar  te.ilw  king  throagh  the  medimn  of  this  letter,  made  a  very 
gmt  impieBsion  upon  the  pnUie  mind  at  the  moment  of  its  appearaaee,  and 
tiungh  1750  copies  o£  the  P.  A.  were  painted  in  additioa  to  the  nsnal  namber 
iwwkted,  not  a  single  copry  waa  te  be  proeored  a  few  hours  afitt  its  pnblica- 
tioa.  The  anther  liifflscif,  indeed  seemed  te  entertain,  a  very  fisvooraUa 
epadm  of  it,  as-  in  Private. Letter,  No.  15,  speaking  of  tiua  letter,  he  says^ 
« I  anr  now  medxtatiagTa  capital  an^  I  hope,  a  final  piece."  It  me  for  thia 
pmdnction  that  the  painter  was  proeMuted,  and  ohtained  the  celebrated  ver^ 
diet  of  "guilty  of  prinlmgand  paWiihiwy  ^w^y/*  the  cBniequeaae  of  idnshy 
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suffered ;  when,  instead  of  sinking  intx)  submission,  they  are 
roused  to  resistance,  the  time  will  soon  arrive  at  which  every 
inferior  consideration  must  yield  to  the  security  of  the  sove- 
reign, and  to  the  general  safety  of  the  state.  There  is  a 
moment  of  difficulty  and  danger  at  which  flattery  and  false 
hood  can  no  longer  deceive,  and  simplicity  itself  can  no  longer 
be  misled.  Let  us  suppose  it  arrived.  Let  us  suppose  a 
gracious,  well-intentioned  prince,  made  sensible  at  last  of  the 
great  duty  he  owes  to  his  people,  and  of  his  own  disgraceful 
situation — ^that  he  looks  round  him  for  assistance,  and  asks 
for  no  advice  but  how  to  gratify  the  wishes  and  secure  the 
happiness  of  his  subjects.  In  these  circumstances,  it  may  be 
I  matter  of  curious  speculation  to  consider  if  an  honest  man 
were  permitted  to  approach  a  king,  in  what  terms  he  would  ad- 
dress himself  to  his  sovereign.  Let  it  be  imagined,  no  matter 
how  improbable,  that  the  first  prejudice  against  his  character, 
is  removed,  that  the  ceremonious  difficulties  of  an  audience  are 
surmounted,  that  he  feels  himself  animated  by  the  purest  and 
most  honourable  affections  to  his  king  and  country,  and  that 
the  great  person  whom  he  addresses  has  spirit  enough  to  bid 
him  speak  freely,  and  understanding  enough  to  listen  to  him 
with  attention.  Unacquainted  with  the  vain  impertinence  of 
forms,  he  would  deliver  his  sentiments  with  dignity  and  firm- 
ness, but  not  without  respect. 

as  appears  from  Wood&ll's  trial  (see  Appendix),  was  tbat  two  distinct  motions 
were  made  in  court ;  one  by  the  counsel  for  the  defendant  in  arrest  of  judgment, 
grounded  on  its  ambiguity,  and  another  by  the  counsel  for  the  crown,  to 
compel  the  defendant  to  show  cause  why  the  verdict  should  not  be  entered 
up  according  to  the  legal  import.  The  case  being  ai^ed,  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  ultimately  decided  that  a  new  trial  should  be  granted.  This  accord- 
ingly commenced,  when  the  Attomey-Gteneral  obserring  to  the  Chief  Justice 
that  he  had  not  the  original  newspaper  by  which  he  could  prove  the  publi- 
cation, his  lordship  laconically  replied,  "  that's  not  my  feult,  Mr.  At- 
torney," and  in  this  manner  terminated  the  second  trial.  The  fact  is^  that 
the  foreman  of  the  jury  upon  the  first  trial  had  pocketed  the  paper  upon  its 
being  handed  to  the  jury  box  for  inspection,  and  nad  afterwards  destroyed  it. 
The  expense  the  defendant  was  put  to  in  this  prosecution,  as  stated  in  Pri- 
vate Letter,  No.  19,  amounted  to  about  120Z.  Mr.  Almon,  with  others,  were 
also  prosecuted  for  selling  a  reprint  of  this  letter ;  and  in  a  note  to  his  edi- 
tion of  Junius  (vol.  i.  327)  the  former  states,  that  the  Attomey-Genenl  (Mr. 
De  Grey,  afterwards  Lord  Walsingham)  copied  the  whole  of  the  aidieas 
into  the  information,  which  he  filed  ex  officio,  thereby  extending  the  instinment 
to  above  140  sheets,  and  considerably  increasing  the  law  expenses,  which  he 
asserts  amounted  in  his  case  to  between  five  and  six  hundred  pounds!— ;-Ep. 
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"  Sib, — It  is  the  misfortune  of  your  life,  and  originally  the 
cause  of  every  reproach  and  distress  which  has  attended  your 
government,  that  you  should  never  have  heen  acquainted  with 
ihe  language  of  truth  until  you  heard  it  in  the  complaints  of 
your  people.  It  is  not,  however,  too  late  to  correct  the  error 
of  your  education.  We  are  still  inclined  to  make  an  indul- 
gent allowance  for  the  pernicious  lessons  you  received  in  your 
youth,  and  to  form  the  most  sanguine  hopes  from  the  natural 
benevolence  of  your  disposition*.  We  are  far  from  thinking 
you  capable  of  a  direct,  deliberate  purpose  to  invade  those 
original  rights  of  your  subjects  on  which  all  their  civil  and 
political  liberties  depend.  Had  it  been  possible  for  us  to 
entertain  a  suspicion  so  dishonourable  to  your  character,  we 
should  long  since  have  adopted  a  style  of  remonstrance  veiy 
distant  from  the  humility  of  complaint.  The  doctrine  incul- 
cated by  our  laws,  That  the  king  can  do  no  wrong,  is  admitted 
without  reluctance.  We  separate  the  amiable,  good-natured 
prince  from  the  folly  and  treachery  of  his  servants,  and  the 
private  virtues  of  the  man  from  the  vices  of  his  government. 
Were  it  not  for  this  just  distinction,  I  know  not  whether  your 
Majesty *s  condition  or  that  of  the  English  nation  would 
deserve  most  to  be  lamented.  I  would  prepare  your  mind  for 
a  favourable  reception  of  truth  by  removing  every  painful, 
oflfensive  idea  of  personal  reproach.    Your  subjects,  Sir,  wish 

*  The  plan  of  tutelage  tCad  fatme  dominion  oyer  the  heir  apparent,  hiid 
many  years  ago  at  Carlton  House,  between  the  Frinceu  Dowager  and 
her  favourite  the  Earl  of  Bute,  was  as  gross  and  palpable  as  that  which 
was  concerted  between  Anne  of  Austria  and  Cardinal  Mazarin,  to  govern 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  and  in  effect  to  prolong  his  minority  until  the  end  of 
their  lives.  That  prince  had  strong  natural  parts,  and  used  frequently  to 
blush  for  his  own  ignorance  and  want  of  education  which  had  been  wilfully 
neglected  by  her  mother  and  her  minion.  A  little  experience,  however,  soon 
showed  him  how  shamefully  he  had  been  treated,  and  for  what  infamous 
purposes  he  had  been  kept  in  ignorance.  Our  great  Edward  too,  at  an  early 
period,  had  sense  enough  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  connection  between 
bis  abandoned  mother  and  the  detested  Mortimer.  But  since  that  time 
human  nature,  we  may  observe,  is  greatly  altered  for  the  better.  DoWUgers 
may  be  chaste,  and  minions  may  be  honest  When  it  was  proposed  to  settle 
the  present  king's  hoosehold  as  Prince  of  Wales,  It  is  well  known  that  the 
Earl  of  Bute  was  forced  into  it  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  late  king's  in- 
clination. That  was  the  salient  point  from  which  all  the  mischiefs  and  dis- 
graces of  the  present  reign  took  life  and  motion.  '  From  that  moment  Lord 
Bute  never  suffered  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  be  an  instant  out  of  his  sight. 
We  need  not  look  &rtherr-Jirinv8. 

VOL.  I.  3 
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£»r  nothing  but  that,  as  tkey  are  reasonable  and  affectionate 
enough  to  separate  yoor  person  from  your  goTemment,  so  pou, 
in  your  turn,  should  distinguish  between  the  coudoet  which 
beeomes  the  permanent  dignity  of  a  king  aoadi  that  wbidi 
serres  only  to  promote  the  temporary  interest  and  miserable 
ambition  of  a  minister. 

"  You  ascended  the  throne  with  a  declared  and,  I  doalg^ 
not,  a  sincere  resolution  of  giving  universal  satis&ctiom  to 
your  subjects  *.  You  found  them  pleased  with  the  novelty*  of 
a  youn^  prince  whose  countenance  promised  even  more  than 
his  words,  and  loyal  to  you  not  only  from  principle  but  passion. 
It  was  not  a  cold  profession  of  allegiance  to  the  first  magis- 
trate, but  a  partial,  animated  attachment  to  a  fevourite  prince, 
the  native  of  their  country.  They  did  not  wait  to  examine 
your  conduct,  nor  to  be  deteraained  by  experience,  but  gafve 
you  a  generous  credit  for  th»  future  blessings  of  your  reign, 
.and  paad  you  in  advance  the  dearest  tribute  of  their  affections. 
Such,  Sir,  was  once  the  disposition  of  a  people  who  now  sar* 
round  your  throne  with  reproaches  and  compkints.  Do  justice 
to  yourself.  Banish  from  your  mind  those  unworthy  opinions 
with  which  some  interested  persons  have<  laboured  to  possess 
you.  Distrust  the  men  who  tell  you  that  the  English  are 
naturally  light  and  inconstant — that  they  complain  without  a 
cause*  Withdraw  year  confidence  eqiaally  from  all  parties^ — 
from  ministers,  favourites,  and  relations ;  and  let  there  be 
one  moment  in  yeur  life  in  whdck  you  have  consulted  your  own 
mnderstanding. 

"  When  you  affectedly  renounced  the  name  of  Englishmanf  , 
believe  me,  Sir,  you  were  persuaded  to  pay  a  very  ill-judged 
compliment  to  ona  part  of  your  subjects  at  the  expense  of 
another.  While  the  natives  of  Seodand  are  not  m  actual 
rebellion,  they  are  undoubtedly  entitled  to  protection,  nor  cb 
I  mean  to  condemn  the  policy  of  giving  some  encouragement 
to  the  novelty  of  their  affections  for  the  house  of  Hanover. 
I  am  ready  to  hopa  for  everything  from  their  n^w-born  2;eal> 

*  ^  Bom  and  educated  m  ilus  conntrr;  I  glory  m  tlie  naaw-  of  Britoi^  and 
the  peculiar  happiness  of  my  life  will  eTcr  consist  ia  promoting  tlie  wel- 
&ie  of  a  people  whose  loyalty  and  warm  affection  to  me  I  consider  as  the 
greatest  and  most  permanent  security  of  my  thxojie^'—Sptech  (^ tke  Ki»gL 
Jfov,  18, 1760. 

f  Alluding  to  the  king^s  substitution  of  the  wtnd  ^tton;  ] 
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and  horn  die  future  steadiness  of  their  allegiance.  But  hitherto 
thej  have  no  claim  to  your  fat\x»ur.  To  honour  them  with  a 
determined  predilection  and  confidence,  in  exclusion  of  jroui 
English  subjects  irho  placed  jomr  baoiljt  and  in  spite  ol 
treaeherj  and  rebellion  have  supported  it,  upon  the  throne,  is 
a  mistake  too  gross  eyen  £>r  the  unsuspecting  generosity  of 
youth.  In  this  error  we  see  a  capital  violation  of  the  most 
obvious  rules  of  polwy  and  prudemce.  We  trace  it,  however,  to 
an  original  bias  in  your  education^  and  are  ready  to  allow  for 
your  inexperience. 

"  To  the  saiae  early  influence  we  attribute  it  that  you  have 
descended  to  take  a  share  not  only  in  the  narrow  views  and 
intarests  of  particular  persons,  but  in  the  fatal  malignity  of 
their  passions.  At  your  aceession  to  the  throne  the  whole 
system  of  govemmenft  was  altered',  not  from  wisdom  or  deli- 
iHBration,  but  because  it  had  been  adopted  by  your  prede- 
cessor. A  little  personal  motive  o-f  pique  and  resentment  was 
8tt£ci0Dt  to  remave  the  ablest  servants  of  the  crown* ;  but  it 
is  not  in  this  country,  Sir,  that  such  men  casi  be  dishonoured 
by  the  imwns  of  a  lung;  They  were  dismissed^  but  could  not 
be  disgraced.  Without  entering  into  a  minuter  discussion  of 
the  merits,  d  the  peace,  we  may  observe,  in  the  imprudent 
hurry  with  which  the  first  overtures  from  France  were  ac- 
cepted, in  the  conduct  of  the  negociation,  and  terms  of  the 
trsttty,  the  strongest  marics  of  that  precipitate  spirit  of  con- 
cession with  which  a  certain  part  of  your  subjects  have  been 
8t  all  times  ready  to  purchase  a  peace  with  the  natural  en& 
mies  of  this  countiy.  On  yofur  part  we  are  satisfied  that 
everything  was  honourable  and  sincere,  and  if  England  was 
Bold  to  France,  we  donht  not  tiial  your  Mi^jesty  was  equally 
betrayed.  The  conditions  of  the  peace  w«re  matter  of  grief 
aoad  surjprise  to  your  subjects,  bui  not  the  immediate  cause  of 
iheir  present  diseontcnt. 

"  Hitherto,  Sir,  you  had  been  saerifioed  to  the  prejudices^ 
and  passions  of  otiiers.  With  what  firmiMBS  wiU  you  bear  the 
mentioii  of  yeur  own  ? 

*  One  «f  ibe  fint  acU  «f  tKe  preftent  reip  was  to  dismiff  Mr.  I««W^ 
beeauie  lk«  had  aome  jaara  Were  refined  to  yield  his  intercat  in  HsmpBaire 
to  a  Scotchman  recommended  by  Lord  Bute.  Thia  waa  the  reaaon  publicly 
asai^ned  by  hia  lordship. — Juhtos. 

The-  Seotehfluui  aUadad  to  waa  8k  SiaieoB  SlMit 
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"  A  man,  not  yery  honourably  distinguished  in  the  world, 
commences  a  formal  attack  upon  your  favourite,  considering 
nothing  but  how  he  might  best  expose  his  person  and  prin- 
ciples to  detestation,  and  the  national  character  of  his  country- 
men to  contempt.  The  natives  of  that  country,  Sir,  are  as 
much  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  character  as  by  your 
Majesty's  favour.  Like  another  chosen  people,  they  have  been 
conducted  into  the  land  of  plenty,  where  they  find  themselves 
effectually  marked,  and  divided  from  mankind.  There  is 
hardly  a  period  at  which  the  most  irregular  character  may  not 
be  redeemed.  The  mistakes  of  one  sex  find  a  retreat  in 
patriotism;  those  of  the  other  in  devotion.  Mr.  Wilkes 
brought  with  him  into  politics  the  same  liberal  sentiments  by 
which  his  private  conduct  had  been  directed,  and  seemed  to 
think,  that  as  there  are  few  excesses  in  which  an  English 
gentlemen  may  not  be  permitted  to  indulge,  the  same  latitude 
was  allowed  him  in  the  choice  of  his  political  principles,  and 
in  the  spirit  of  maintaining  them.  I  mean  to  state,  not  en- 
tirely to  defend,  his  conduct.  In  the  earnestness  of  his  zeal 
he  suffered  some  unwarrantable  insinuations  to  escape  him. 
He  said  more  than  moderate  men  would  justify,  but  not 
enough  to  entitle  him  to  the  honour  of  your  Majesty's  per- 
sonal resentment.  The  rays  of  royal  indignation  collected 
upon  him  served  only  to  illuminate,  and  could  not  consume. 
Animated  by  the  favour  of  the  people  on  one  side,  and  heated 
by  persecution  on  the  other,  his  views  and  sentiments  changed 
with  his  situation.  Hardly  serious  at  first,  he  is  now  an  en- 
thusiast. The  coldest  bodies  warm  with  opposition,  the  hardest 
sparkle  in  collision.  There  is  a  holy  mistaken  zeal  in  politics 
as  well  as  in  religion.  By  persuading  others,  we  convince 
ourselves.  The  passions  are  engaged,  and  create  a  maternal 
affection  in  the  mind,  which  forces  us  to  love  the  cause  for 
which  we  suffer.  Is  this  a  contention  worthy  of  a  king? 
Are  you  not  sensible  how  much  the  meanness  of  the  causa 
gives  an  air  of  ridicule  to  the  serious  difficulties  into  which 
you  have  been  betrayed?  the  destruction  of  one  man  has  been 
now  for  many  years  the  sole  object  of  your  government ;  and  if 
there  can  be  anything  still  more  disgraceful,  we  have  seen  for 
such  an  object  the  utmost  influence  of  the  executive  power  and 
evexy  ministerial  artifice  exerted,  without  success.  Nor  can  yon 
ever  succeed,  unless  he  should  be  imprudent  enough  to  forfeit 
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the  protection  of  those  laws  to  which  you  owe  your  crown,  or 
unless  your  ministers  should  persuade  you  to  make  it  a  ques- 
tion of  force  alone,  and  try  the  whole  strength  of  government 
in  opposition  to  the  people.  The  lessons  he  has  receiyed  from 
experience,  will  prohahly  guard  him  from  sueh  excess  of  folly, 
and  in  your  Majesty's  virtues  we  find  an  unquestionable 
assurance  that  no  illegal  violence  will  be  attempted. 

*'  Far  from  suspecting  you  of  so  horrible  a  design,  we 
would  attribute  the  continued  violation  of  the  laws,  and 
even  this  last  enormous  attack  npon  the  vital  principles  of  the 
constitution,  to  an  ill-advised,  unworthy  personal  resentment 
From  one  felse  step  you  have  been  betrayed  into  another,  and 
as  the  cause  was  unworthy  of  you,  your  ministers  were  deter- 
mined that  the  prudence  of  the  execution  should  correspond 
with  the  wisdom  and  dignity  of  the  design.  They  have  re- 
duced you  to  the  necessity  of  choosing  out  of  a  variety  of  diffi- 
culties— to  a  situation  so  unhappy,  that  you  can  neither  do 
wrong  without  ruin,  nor  right  without  affliction.  These  worthy 
servants  have  imdoubtedly  given  you  many  singular  proofs  of 
their  abilities.  Not  contented  with  making  Mr.  Wilkes  a 
man  of  importance,  they  have  judiciously  transferred  the  ques- 
tion from  the  rights  and  interests  of  one  man  to  the  most 
important  rights  and  interests  of  the  people,  and  forced  your 
subjects  from  wishing  well  to  the  cause  of  an  individual,  to 
unite  with  him  in  their  own.  Let  them  proceed  as  they  have 
begun,  and  your  Majesty  need  not  doubt  that  the  catastrophe 
will  do  no  dishonour  to  the  conduct  of  the  piece. 

**  The  circumstances  to  which  you  are  reduced  will  not 
admit  of  a  compromise  with  the  English  nation.  Undecisive, 
qualifying  measures  will  disgrace  your  government  still  more 
tiian  open  violence,  and  without  satisfying  the  people  will  ex- 
cite their  contempt.  They  have  too  much  understanding  and 
spirit  to  accept  of  an  indirect  satisfaction  for  a  direct  injury. 
Nothing  less  than  a  repeal,  as  formal  as  the  resolution  itself, 
can  heal  the  wound  which  has  been  given  to  the  constitution, 
nor  will  anything  less  be  accepted.  I  can  readily  believe 
that  there  is  an  influence  sufficient  to  recall  that  pernicious 
vote.  The  House  of  Commons  undoubtedly  consider  their 
duty  to  the  crown  as  paramount  to  all  other  obligations.  To 
us  they  are  only  indebted  for  an  accidental  existence,  and 
have  justly  transferred  their  gratitude  from  their  parents  to 
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Jtheir  benefactors — ^from  tho0e  who  gave  thsm  laxtk  to  the 
kninister  from  whose  benev^leuoe  they  derive  the  com&rts 
md  pleasures  of  their  poliitacal  life,  who  has  taken  the  tea- 
derest  <;are  of  their  infancy,  and  Mlieres  their  necessities 
without  offending  tbeir  delicacy.  But,  if  it  were  possihle  for 
their  integrity  to  be  degraded  to  a  conditien  so  vile  and  alject 
that,  compared  with  it,  the  preeent  estimaticm  they  stand  in  is 
a  state  of  honour  and  respect,  consider,  Ssr,  in  what  manner 
you  wiil  afterwards  pTOceed,  Can  you  conceive  that  the 
people  of  this  ooimtry  will  Icmg  submit  to  be  governed  by  m 
flexible  a  Houee  of  Geimnons?  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of 
huiman  sefciety  «hat  amy  foim  of  govemnient,  in  such  ciroom- 
staiDces,  can  long  be  preserved?  In  ours,  tiie  genezai  con- 
teoaapt  of  the  people  is  as  fatal  as  their  detestation.  Such,  I 
am  persuaded,  would  be  the  necessary  effect  of  any  base  con- 
cession made  by  the  present  House  of  Commons,  «iid,  bs  « 
qualifpng  sneasure  would  not  be  accepted,  it  remains  fbr  you 
to  decide  whether  yea  w^,  at  any  hazard,  support  a  ^et  of 
men  who  have  reduced  ym.  to  this  unhappy  dilemooa,  or  whe- 
ther you  will  giwtify  <he  united  wi^es  of  IJhe  whole  people  d£ 
England  by  dissolving  the  parliament. 

*'  Takiug  it  Ibr  granted,  as  I  do  very  sincerely,  that  yon 
have  personally  no  des^  against  the  constitution,  nor  any 
views  inconsistent  with  the  good  of  your  subjects,  I  thank  you 
cannot  hesitate  long  upon  the  choice*  which  it  equally  con- 
cerns yoor  interest  afnd  your  honour  to  adept.  On  one  side 
you  hazard  the  affections  of  aSl  your  English  subjects — you 
relinquish  every  hope  of  repose  to  yourself,  and  you  endanger 
the  establishment  ^  your  family  hr  ever.  All  this  you  v^^ 
ture  for  no  object  whatsoever,  or  for  such  an  object  as  it  would 
be  an  affront  to  you  to  name.  Men  of  sense  will  examine 
your  conduct  with  suspicion,  wMle  those  who  are  incapable  of 
comprehending  to  what  degree  they  are  injured,  afflict  you 
with  clamours  equally  insolent  and  unmeanifig.  Supposing 
it  possible  that  no  fatal  struggle  should  ensue,  you  determifie 
at  once  to  be  unhappy,  without  the  hope  of  a  compensation 
either  from  inlerest  or  ambition.  If  an  English  king  be 
-hated  or  despised,  he  must  be  unhappy ;  and  this,  perhaps,  is 
the  only  political  truth  which  he  ought  to  be  convinced  of 
without  experiment.  But  if  the  English  people  should  no 
longer  confine  their  resentment  to  a  si:£missiv9  representatkn 
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id  tiMir  wrengB— if,  fdlowiiig  tlie  glorious  oxaoaf^e  of  their 
anoestors.  they  ^lould  no  longer  af^eal  to  the  creature  oi  the 
constitution,  htlt  to  that  high  Being  who  gave  tiiem  the  rights 
of  hnmanitj,  1711006  gifts  it  vere  sacrilege  to  surrender — ^let 
me  msk  y^u,  Sir,  upon  lAaX  part  of  your  suligects  would  you 
rely  foo*  aasistaiice  ? 

"  The  people  of  Ireland  have  heen  uniformly  plundered  and 
t^pressed.  In  retum«  they  give  you  «yery  <ky  fmah  marks 
<^  their  resentment.  Th^  despise  the  miserable  govemor 
you  ha^  sent  them  *,  hecause  he  is  the  ca'eature  of  Lord 
Bute ;  Bor  is  it  from  any  natural  confusion  in  their  ideas 
that  they  uxe  so  ready  to  confound  the  original  of  a  king 
with  the  disgraceful  representalioai  of  him. 

*'  Hie  di^ance  of  the  colonies  would  make  it  impossible 
ior  them  to  tako  an  active  oonoem  in  your  a£Gur8  if  they 
were  «s  well  affected  to  your  govemment  as  they  oBce  pre- 
teoded  to  be  to  your  person.  They  were  ready  enough  to 
distinguish  between  you  and  your  iiiiBistera.  They  com- 
|)ftBined  of  an  act  of  the  legislature,  hvA  traced  the  origin  of 
It  BO  higher  than  to  the  servants  of  the  crown  ;  they  pleased 
themselves  with  the  hope  that  their  sovereiga,  if  net  favour- 
able to  their  cause,  at  least  was  impartial.  The  decisive, 
personal  part  you  took  «gainst  them  has  effectually  banished 
that  first  distinctian  from  tiaeir  minds  f .  They  consider  you 
MS  united  with  your  servants  against  America,  and  know  how 
to  disdngoish  the  sovereign  and  a  venal  parliament  on  one 
side  from  the  real  sentimeiits  of  the  EngUsh  people  on  die 
the  other.  Looking  forward  to  independaioe,  they  might 
possibly  receive  you  for  their  king ;  but,  if  ever  you  retire  to 
America,  be  assured  they  will  give  yon  fiuch  a  covenant  to 

*  Visctnmt  Townshend,  sent  oyer  on  the  pkn  of  being  resident  govemor. 
^e  history  of  hiB  ridknlons  administrations  ihaU  not  be  lost  to  the 
public. — Junius. 

This  promise  Junius  did  not  fulfil;  but  see  his  ISiscellaneoiis  Letter, 
1^0.  4,  on  the  appointment  of  this  nobleman  to  the  lord-lieotenancj. 

f  In  the  King's  speech  of  November  8,  1768,  it  was  declared  ''  That  the 
apirit  of  ^tion  had  broken  out  afresh  in  some  of  the  colonies,  and,  in  one  of 
them,  proceeded  to  acts  of  Tioknce  and  resistance  to  the  execution  of  the  laws ; 
— that  Boston  was  in  a  state  of  disobedience  to  all  law  and  government,  and 
had  proceeded  to  measures  subversiTe  of  tho  constitution,  and  attended  with 
circumstances  that  manifested  a  dispodtion  to  throw  off  their  dependence  on 
Ormt  Britain.''-^imnm. 
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digest  as  the  presbytery  of  Scotland  would  have  been  ashamed 
to  offer  to  Charles  the  Second,  They  left  their  native  land  in 
search  of  freedom,  and  found  it  in  a  desert.  Divided  as  they 
are  into  a  thousand  forms  of  policy  and  religion,  there  is  one 
point  in  which  they  all  agree — they  equally  detest  the 
pageantry  of  a  king  and  the  supercilious  hypocrisy  of  a 
bishop. 

"  It  is  not  then  from  the  alienated  affections  of  Ireland  or 
America  that  you  can  reasonably  look  for  assistance;  still 
less  from  the  people  of  England,  who  are  actually  contending 
for  their  rights,  and  in  this  great  question  are  parties  against 
you.  You  are  not,  however,  destitute  of  every  appearance  of 
support  —  you  have  all  the  Jacobites,  Nonjurors,  Roman 
Catholics,  and  Tories  of  this  country,  and  all  Scotland  with- 
out exception.  Considering  from  what  family  you  are  de- 
scended, the  choice  of  your  friends  has  been  singularly  di- 
rected ;  and  truly.  Sir,  if  you  had  not  lost  the  Whig  interest 
of  England,  I  should  admire  your  dexterity  in  turning  the 
hearts  of  your  enemies.  Is  it  possible  for  you  to  place  any 
confidence  in  men  who,  before  Uiey  are  fedthful  to  you,  must 
renounce  every  opinion  and  betray  every  principle,  both  in 
church  and  state,  which  they  inherit  from  their  ancestors, 
and  are  confirmed  in  by  their  education  ?  whose  numbers  are 
so  inconsiderable  that  they  have  long  since  been  obliged  to  give 
up  the  principles  and  language  which  distinguish  them,  as  a 
party,  and  to  fight  under  the  banners  of  their  enemies? 
Their  zeal  begins  with  hypocrisy,  and  must  conclude  in 
treachery.    At  first  they  deceive — at  last  they  betray. 

"  As  to  the  Scotch,  I  must  suppose  your  heart  and  under- 
standing so  biassed  from  your  earliest  infancy  in  their  favour, 
that  nothing  less  than  your  otm  misfortunes  can  imdeceive 
you.  You  will  not  accept  of  the  uniform  experience  of  your 
ancestors ;  and  when  once  a  man  is  determined  to  believe, 
the  very  absurdity  of  the  doctrine  confirms  him  in  his  faith. 
A  bigoted  understanding  can  draw  a  proof  of  attachment  to 
the  house  of  Hanover  from  a  notorious  zeal  for  the  house  of 
Stuart,  and  find  an  earnest  of  future  loyalty  in  former  rebel- 
lions. Appearances  are,  however,  in  their  favour ;  so  strongly, 
indeed,  that  one  would  think  they  had  forgotten  that  you  are 
their  lawful  king,  and  had  mistaken  you  for  a  pretender  to 
the  crown.    Let  it  be  admitted,  then,  that  the  Scotch  are  as 
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sincere  in  their  present  professions  as  if  you  were  in  reality 
not  an  Englishman,  but  a  Briton  of  the  North.  You  would 
not  be  the  first  prince  of  their  native  country  against  whom 
they  have  rebelled,  nor  the  first  whom  they  have  basely 
betrayed.  Have  you  forgotten,  Sir,  or  has  your  favourite 
concealed  from  you  that  part  of  our  history  when  the  un- 
happy Charles  (and  he  too  had  private  virtues)  fled  from  the 
open,  avowed  indignation  of  his  English  subjects,  and  sur- 
rendered himself  at  discretion  to  the  good  faith  of  his  own 
countiymen  ?  Without  looking  for  support  in  their  affections 
as  subjects,  he  applied  only  to  their  honour  as  gentlemen  for 
protection.  They  received  him  as  they  would  your  Majesty, 
with  bows,  and  smiles,  and  falsehood,  and  kept  him  until  they 
had  settled  their  bargain  with  the  English  parliament ;  then 
basely  sold  their  native  king  to  the  vengeance  of  his  enemies. 
This,  Sir,  was  not  the  act  of  a  few  traitors,  but  the  deliberate 
treachery  of  a  Scotch  parliament  representing  the  nation. 
A  wise  prince  might  draw  from  it  two  lessons  of  equal  utility 
to  himself.  On  one  side  he  might  learn  to  dread  the  undis- 
guised resentment  of  a  generous  people,  who  dare  openly 
assert  their  rights,  and  who,  in  a  just  cause,  are  ready  to 
meet  their  sovereign  in  the  field.  On  the  other  side,  he 
would  be  taught  to  apprehend  something  far  more  formidable 
— ^a  fawning  treachery  against  which  no  prudence  can  guard, 
no  courage  can  defend.  The  insidious  smile  upon  the  cheek 
would  warn  him  of  the  canker  in  the  heart. 

"  From  the  uses  to  which  one  part  of  the  army  has  been 
too  frequently  applied  *,  you  have  some  reason  to  expect  that 
there  are  no  services  they  would  refuse.  Here,  too,  we  trace 
the  partiality  of  your  understanding.  You  take  the  sense  of 
the  army  from  the  conduct  of  the  guards,  with  the  same  jus- 
tice with  which  you  collect  the  sense  of  the  people  from  the 
representations  of  the  ministry.  Your  marching  regiments. 
Sir,  will  not  make  the  guards  their  example  either  as  soldiers 
or  subjects.  They  feel  and  resent,  as  they  ought  to  do,  that 
invariable,  undistinguishing  favour  with  which  the  guards 
are  treated  f;    while  those  gallant  troops  by  whom  every 

*  Miscellaneooi  Letter,  No.  24,  toL  ii.,  in  which  the  anthor  discusses 
this  subject  more  at  krge. 

*!■  The  number  of  commissioned  officers  in  the  guards  are  to  the  marching 
regiments  as  on4  to  eleven ;  the  number  of  regiments  given  to  the  guards, 
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hasEardons,  every  labonous  service  is  pei^mftflL,  fire  left  lo 
perieh  in  garrisons  abroad,  or  pise  in  quartets  ait  tone,  neg- 
lected and  ibi^ettea.  If  they  had  no  sense  of  the  great 
onginal  duty  they  owe  their  countxy,  their  zes^itniaat  would 
operate  like  patriotism,  and  leave  your  cause  to  be  ielimded 
by  those  to  mkotn  yon  have  lavished  the  rewards  and  honours 
of  theif  piofessioiL  The  pr»torian  bands,  enervated  mtA 
debauched  as  they  weve,  had  .still  strength  enough  to  awe  the 
Boman  populace;  but  when  the  distant  legions  tSek  the 
alarm,  Hiey  marched  to  Rome  and  gave  away  the  empire. 

'**  On  this  side,  then,  whichever  way  you  turn  your  eyes 
you  see  n^hing  but  p»|deuty  and  411611*686.  You  may  deter- 
mine to  support  tlhe  very  ministry  who  have  redaoed  year 
aJSurs  to  thae  deplorable  situation — jou  may  shelter  yourself 
under  the  forms  of  a  parliament,  and  set  your  people  at 
defiance.  But  be  assured,  Sir,  that  such  a  resolution  would 
be  as  imprudent  as  it  would  be  odious.  If  it  did  not  imnie- 
diately  shake  your  estabhshment,  it  woold  xob  you  of  your 
peace  of  mind  for  even 

'*  On  the  other,  how  di^rent  is  the  prospect  I  How  easy, 
how  safe  and  honourable  is  dkie  path  before  you !  The  £ng- 
lish  nation  declare  they  axe  grosdiy  injured  by  their  rep«- 
sentatives,  and  solicit  your  Majesty  to  exert  your  lawful  pve- 
rogfttive,  and  give  them  an  epportunity  of  recalling  a  tmet 
whioh,  they  find,  has  been  scandalously  abused.  You  aro  not 
to  be  told  that  the  power  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  xMt 
priginal,  but  delegated  to  them  fcxr  the  welfare  of  the  people 
from  whom  they  received  it  A  question  of  right  arises 
between  the  constituent  and  the  representative  body.  By 
what  authority  shall  it  be  dedded  ?  Will  your  Majesty  inter- 
fere in  a  question  in  which  you  have  propedy  no  immediate 
concern?    It  would  be  a  etep  equally  odious  and  unnecessary. 

compaied  with  those  giyen  to  the  line,  is  about  three  to  one  at  a  uodenitB 
computation;  consequentiy  the  partiaiitj  in  fiivour  of  the  guards  is  as  thir^- 
three  to  one.  So  much  for  the  officers.  The  private  men  have  fburpenoe 
a  day  to  nhnst  on,  and  five  Irairdied  lashes  if  they  desert  Under  tin 
punishment  they  ^quendy  expire.  With  these  e&eonragements  it  is  sap- 
posed  they  may  be  depended  upon  whenever  a  certain  person  thinks  it  necea- 
■ary  to  ^botcher  his  feUoti>'9uhj«cts,^^vmm. 

The  impolicy  here  pointed  out  has  been  since  «ol»owkdged  mA  Aaoted 
upon ;  and  the  soldier  of  the  present  day  hMsaio  mwewbl  to  9maptsaa  aithor  of 
poTO^  of  .insome  or  oor^rity  of  discipline. 
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Shall  the  Lords  be  caHed  upon  to  detenaina  the  xights  aad 
privileges  ef  ^a  Commons  ?  They  cannot  do  it  witkomt  a 
flagrant  breach  of  the  constitution.  Or  ivill  joa,  refer  it  ta 
the  judges?  Tkey  have  often  told  yvor  anoestors  that  the 
law  of  pariiamenft  is  above  them.  What  party  then  remainf 
but  to  leaye  it  to  the  people  to  determine  lor  themselves  ? 
They  alone  are  injured ;  and,  sinoe  there  is  no  anperior  power 
to  which  the  cause  can  be  relNTed,  tfaey  alone  ought  to 
determine. 

'*  I  do  not  mean  to  perplex  you  with  a  tedions  ai^game&t 
npon  a  sublet  already  so  discussed  that  inspiration  cookL 
hardly  throw  a  new  light  upon  it.  There  are,  however,  two 
points  of  view  in  whidi  it  particularly  imports  your  Mi^esty 
to  consider  the  late  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
By  depriving  a  subject  of  his  birthright,  they  have  attributed 
to  their  own  vote  an  authority  equal  to  an  act  of  the  whole 
legislature  ;  and,  though  peihaps  not  with  the  same  motives, 
have  strictly  followed  the  ezam}de  of  the  Long  Parliament, 
which  first  declared  the  regal  office  nsdess,  and  soon  after, 
widi  as  little  ceremony,  dissolved  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
same  pretended  power  ^ich  robs  an  English  subject  of  hiSi 
birthright  may  rob  an  English  king  of  his  crown.  Li  another 
view,  the  resolutioa  of  the  House  of  Commons,  iq>parendy 
not  80  dangerous  to  yomr  Majesty,  is  still  more  aiming  to 
your  people.  Not  ^contented  wi^  divestiaig  one  man  of  his 
right,  they  have  arbitrarily  conveyed  that  right  to  another. 
They  have  set  aside  a  return  as  illegal,  without  daring  to  cin- 
sure  those  officers  who  were  particakrly  apprised  of  Mr. 
Wilkes's  incapacity,  not  only  by  the  declaration  of  the  House, 
but  expressly  by  the  writ  directed  to  them,  and  who,  never- 
l^dess,  returned  him  as  duly  elected.  They  have  rejected 
the  majority  of  votes,  the  only  criterion  by  which  our  laws 
Judge  of  the  sense  of  the  people ;  they  have  transferred  the 
right  of  election  from  the  collective  to  the  representative  * 
body ;  and,  by  these  acts,  taken  separately  or  together,  they 
h«ve  >essentially  altered  the  original  constitution  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  Versed  as  yomr  Majesty  undoubtedly  is  in  (ihe 
^English  history,  it  cannot  easily  escape  you  how  much  it  is 
your  interest,  as  well  as  your  duty,  to  prevent  one  of  the 
three  estates  from  encroaching  upon  the  province  of  the  other 
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two,  or  assuming  the  authority  of  them  all.  When  once 
they  have  departed  from  the  great  constitutional  line  by 
ivhich  all  their  proceedings  should  be  directed,  who  will 
answer  for  their  future  moderation  ?  Or  what  assurance  will 
they  give  you  that  when  they  have  trampled  upon  your 
equals  they  will  submit  to  a  superior  ?  Your  Majesty  may 
learn  hereafter  how  nearly  the  slave  and  tyrant  are  allied. 

'*  Some  of  your  council,  more  candid  than  the  rest,  admit 
the  abandoned  profligacy  of  the  present  House  of  Commons, 
but  oppose  their  dissolution  upon  an  opinion,  I  confess  not 
very  unwarrantable,  that  their  successors  would  be  equally  at 
the  disposal  of  the  treasury.  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that 
the  nation  will  have  profited  so  little  by  experience.  But  if 
that  opinion  were  well  founded,  you  might  then  gratify  our 
wishes  at  an  easy  rate,  and  appease  l£e  present  clamour 
against  your  government,  without  offering  any  material  injury 
to  the  favourite  cause  of  corruption. 

"  You  have  still  an  honourable  part  to  act.  The  affections 
of  your  subjects  ,may  still  be  recovered.  But  before  you  sub- 
due their  hearts  you  must  gain  a  noble  victory  over  your  own. 
Discard  those  little  personal  resentments  which  have  too  long 
directed  your  public  conduct.  Pardon  this  man  the  remain- 
der of  his  punishment ;  and,  if  resentment  still  prevails, 
make  it  what  it  should  have  been  long  since— an  act,  not  of 
mercy,  but  contempt.  He  will  soon  fall  back  into  his  na- 
tural station — a  sUent  senator,  and  hardly  supporting  the 
w^kly  eloquence  of  a  newspaper.  The  gentle  breath  of 
peace  would  leave  him  on  the  surface  neglected  and  unre- 
moved.  It  is  only  the  tempest  that  lifts  him  from  his 
place  *. 

"Without  consulting  your  minister,  call  together  your 
whole  council.  Let  it  appear  to  the  public  that  you  caa 
determine  and  act  for  yourself.    Come  forward  to  your  people. 

*  It  is  evident  from  other  passages,  as  well  as  the  present,  that  Junius 
was  not,^  strictly  speaking,  a  partisan  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  though  he  was  a  deter- 
mined enemy  to  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Commons  with  respect  to  the 
Middlesex  election.  Wilkes,  at  this  time,  was  confined  in  the  King's  Bench 
prison,  under  sentence  of  a  fine  of  1000^.  and  twenty-two  months*  imprison- 
ment, for  the  publication  of  the  North  Briton,  No.  45,  and  the  Essay  on 
Woman, — Ed. 
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Lay  aside  the  wretched  formalities  of  a  king,  and  speak  to 
your  subjects  with  the  spirit  of  a  man,  and  in  the  language 
of  a  gentleman.  Tell  them  you  have  been  fatally  deceived. 
The  acknowledgment  will  be  no  disgrace,  but  rather  an 
honour  to  your  understanding.  Tell  them  you  are  deter- 
mined to  remove  every  cause  of  complaint  against  your  go- 
vernment, that  you  will  give  your  confidence  to  no  man  who 
does  not  possess  the  confidence  of  your  subjects ;  and  leave 
it  to  themselves  to  determine,  by  their  conduct  at  a  future 
election,  whether  or  no  it  be  in  reality  the  general  sense  of 
the  nation  that  their  rights  have  been  arbitrarily  invaded  by 
the  present  House  of  Commons,  and  the  constitution  be- 
trayed. They  will  then  do  justice  to  their  representatives 
and  to  themselves. 

"  These  sentiments,  Sir,  and  the  style  they  are  conveyed 
in,  may  be  o£fensive,  perhaps,  because  they  are  new  to  you. 
Accustomed  to  the  language  of  courtiers,  you  measure  their 
afFections  by  the  vehemence  of  their  expressions ;  and,  when 
they  only  praise  you  indirectly,  you  admire  their  sincerity. 
But  this  is  not  a  time  to  trifle  with  your  fortune.  They 
deceive  you.  Sir,  who  tell  you  that  you  have  many  friends 
whose  affections  are  founded  upon  a  principle  of  personal 
attachment.  The  first  foundation  of  friendship  is  not  the 
power  of  conferring  benefits,  but  the  equality  with  which 
they  are  received  and  may  be  returned.  The  fortune  which 
made  you  a  king  forbad  you  to  have  a  friend.  It  is  a  law  of 
nature  which  cannot  be  violated  with  impunity.  The  mis- 
taken prince  who  looks  for  friendship  will  find  a  favourite, 
and  in  that  favourite  the  ruin  of  his  af^rs. 

"  The  people  of  England  are  loyal  to  the  house  of 
Hanover,  not  from  a  vain  preference  of  one  family  to  another, 
but  from  a  conviction  that  the  establishment  of  that  family 
was  necessary  to  the  support  of  their  civil  and  religious  liber- 
ties. This,  Sir,  is  a  principle  of  allegiance  equally  solid  and 
rational ;  fit  for  Englishmen  to  adopt,  and  well  worthy  of 
your  majesty's  encouragement.  We  cannot  long  be  deluded 
by  nominal  distinctions.  The  name  of  Stuart,  of  itself,  is 
only  contemptible  ;  armed  with  the  sovereign  authority, 
their  principles  are  formidable.  The  prince  who  imitates 
their  conduct  should  be  warned  by  example ;  and,  while  he 
plumes  himself  upon  the  security  of  his  title  to  the  crown. 
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leftioTild  remember  that,  as  H  was  aoquiied  by  oim  revalution, 
it  ma  J  be  lost  hj  another." 

JUNIUS. 


The  above  celebrated  address  appeared  wben  tbe  Whigs  boped  at  last  to 
force  themselves  in  a  body  mto  administration  on  their  own  terms.  The 
Grenvilles,  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  the  Marqnis  of  Sockingham,  with  their 
respective  adherents^  were  now  united,  and  professed  to  IbwUeve  that  their 
purposes,  whether  of  patriotins,  aiarice,  or  anbition^  could  be  accomplished 
only  by  nnswieEviBig  fidelity  to  their  union.  The  opening  of  the  session  of 
poidiamenjt  was  near.  They  supposed  tluit  the  business  of  government  conld 
not  be  performed  in  that  session  unless  the  king  should  implicitly  resign  the 
whole  ministerial  powers  into  their  hands.  They  were  preparing,  by  every 
means,  to  secure,  beyond  the  possibiliiliy  of  disappointment,  iiie  grand  ob)«et 
of  their  expectations.  Not  unconscious  of  the  strength  of  public  opinion^ 
ihey  used  every  artifice  to  make  it  xaise  a  voice  continuaUy  louder  and  more 
furious  in  their  favour.  Junius,  privy  to  their  secrets,  though  diey  were 
not  privy  to  his,  was  willing  to  promote,  by  an  attempt  bolder  and  of 
greater  efibrt  thim  any  he  had  hitherto  made,  that  snocess  of  hia  party- » 
which  he  expected  pcobaUy  to  share.  He»  with  thia  yiew,  raised  thekTd 
of  his  invective  higher  than  either  the  Duke  of  Giafton  or  the  Duke  of 
Bedfiord,  and  dared  to  try  whether  he  might  not  make  Majesty  itself  quail 
before  his  attacks. 

The  address  exhibits  dignity  m  its  tone;  and  preserves,  even  in  thobitteik 
urns-  of  invective,  somewhat  ai  that  kngnge  of  lespett  which  it  beconiag  im 
awbjectwho  pioffsra  counsel  to  his  sotvaceign.  It  is  comprehensive  in  its 
mrvey  of  chanctersy  events,  political  measures,  and  party  interests.  It 
manias  the  leading  points  of  the  appeal  with  great  skill,  as  being  addressed 
to  a  good  prince  who  loved  his  people,  and  sincerely  desired  to  obtain,  by 
good  government,  their  love.  It  blends  suUinity  and  vehemence  with 
brvrity  and  pathofli.  Teft  by  somo  it  has  been  judg«d  inleriep  to  what,  a£Ur 
the  former  letters,  so  great  an  occasion  might  hav«.  been  expected  to  call  forth 
from  so  consummate  a  mastar  as  Junius. — £p. 


LETTEB  XXXVT. 

TO  HIS  GBACE  THE  HUEE  OC  GBAFTDN. 

Kt  Lobd^  FebroBvy  14, 1770^ 

If  I  were  perseuaillj  y««r  enemy,  I  might  pity  and  forgive 
you.  Tcni  haTe  every  claim  to  compassion  tibat  oaa  aiise 
from  misery  and  cKstress.  The  condition  jon  are  reduced  to 
would  disarm  a  priyate  enemy  of  his  resentmend,  and  lettre 
no  consolation  to  the  most  vindietive  spirit,  hnt  that  such  en 
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object  as  you  are  woald  disgraee  the  dignity  of  rerenge*.  Bsi 
in  the  relation  you  have  lionie  to  this  eountvy,  you  haye*  no 
tit!e  to  indulgence ;  »ad  if  I  had  l&llowed!  the  dictate?  of  my 
ewa  opinion,  I  never  shottld'  have  altewed  you  the  respite  of 
a  moment.  In  your  public  character  yo«  have  injured  every 
subject  of  the  empire ;  and  though  an  individual  is  not  au- 
thorized to  forgive  the  injuries  done  to  society,  he  is  called 
upon  to  assert  his  separate  share  in  the  public  resentment. 
I  svibmitted,  however,  to  the  judgment  of  men  more  mode- 
late,  perhaps  more  candid,  than  myseli  For  my  own  part,  I 
do  not  pretend  to  understand  those  prudent  forms  of  decoruni, 
those  gentle  rules  of  discretion  which  some  men  endeavour 
to  uni4)e  with  the  conduct  of  the  greatest  and  most  hazardoiM 
ef^irs.  Engaged  in  the  defence  of  an  honourable  cause,  I 
wouldf  take  a  decisive  part,  I  should  scorn  to  provide  for  a 
future  retreat,  or  to  keep  terms  with  a  man  who  preserves  no 
measures  with  the  public.  Neither  the  abject  submission  of 
deserting  his  post  in  the  hour  of  danger,  nor  even  the  sacred 
shield  of  cowardice*  should  protect  him  f .  I  would  pursue 
Mm  through  life,  and  try  the  last  exertion  c^  my  abilities  to 
preserve  the  perishable  infamy  of  his>  name  aiod  make  it  im- 
mortal. 

What  then,  my  Lord,  isthis  the-  event  of  all  the  sacrifices 
you  hav«  made  to  Lord  Bute's  patronage  and  to  your  own  unfor- 
tunate ambition  ?  Was  it  for  this  you  abandoned  your  earh 
Mt  friendships—the  warmest  connections  of  your  youth,  mad 
all  those  honourable  engagements  by  which  you  once  solicited^ 
and  might  have  acquired,  the  esteem  of  your  country?  Have 
yon  secured  no  recompense  for  such  a  waste  of  honour? 
Unhappy  man  !  What  party  will  receive  the  cotaznon  deserter 
of  all  parties  ?  Without  a  client  to  flatter,  without  a  friend 
tO'  console  you,  and  with  only  one  compantcmr  from  the  honest 

*  The  inks  1m4  mw  lesigMd  the  offie*  of  fint  Irai  of  the  tnasoy^  trom 
out  by  the  attacks  of  Lord  Chatham  and  the  combined  Whig  pkafauiz  in  par- 
fiancuk,  of  JnaiiM^  and  the  petttionets  and.  teaumatntan  frem  all  parte  of  the 
caontry  oat  of  parliBneBt.  Bit  €b»e  seagned  abraptiy^and  kft  th*  caUnefc 
m  tamB^ctmhuan,  Lord  Camden  havieg  not  h>ng  be&ure  been  covpelled  to 
leave  the  oflfee  of'  lovd  chaneHor,  and  Mr.  Ghavlieft  Terke^  whA  had  been 
•aled  to  loceaed  haa,  hmag  laSM.  hkoM  through  pofeikicaft  VMMlum  or 
■eme  etter  cana  The  Dnke  of  Qiafton  ma  noceedcd  by  Lanl]Kordi.<-Ea. 

t Saerot  tgmutn  imart.    MmrymwaA  pietflBHii  to  bet  pkmefr 

•track. — JuKius. 
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house  of  Bloomsbury,  you  must  now  retire  into  a  dreadful 
solitude.  At  the  most  active  period  of  life  you  must  quit 
the  busy  scene  and  conceal  yourself  from  the  world  if  you 
would  hope  to  save  the  wretched  remains  of  a  ruined  reputa- 
tion. The  vices  operate  like  age — bring  on  disease  before  its 
time,  and  in  the  prime  of  youth  leave  the  character  broken 
and  exhausted. 

Yet  your  conduct  has  been  mysterious  as  well  as  con- 
temptible. Where  is  now  that  firmness  or  obstinacy  so  long 
boasted  of  by  your  friends  and  acknowledged  by  your  enemies? 
We  were  taught  to  expect  that  you  would  not  leave  the  ruin 
of  this  country  to  be  completed  by  other  hands,  but  were  de- 
termined either  to  gain  a  decisive  victory  over  the  constitu- 
tion, or  to  perish  bravely  at  least  behind  the  last  dyke  of  the 
prerogative.  You  knew  the  danger  and  might  have  been  pro- 
vided for  it.  You  took  sufficient  time  to  prepare  for  a  meeting 
with  your  parliament,  to  confirm  the  mercenary  fidelity  of 
your  dependants,  and  to  suggest  to  your  sovereign  a  language 
suited  to  his  dignity,  at  least,  if  not  to  his  benevolence  and 
wisdom.  Yet,  while  the  whole  kingdom  was  agitated  with 
anxious  expectation  upon  one  great  point,  you  meanly  evaded 
the  question,  and  instead  of  the  explicit  firmness  and  decision 
of  a  king,  gave  us  nothing  but  the  misery  of  a  ruined  grazier*, 
and  the  whining  piety  of  a  Methodist.  We  had  reason  to 
expect  that  notice  would  have  been  taken  of  the  petitions 
which  the  king  has  received  from  the  English  nation ;  and 
although  I  can  conceive  some  personal  motives  for  not  yield- 
ing to  them,  I  can  find  none,  in  common  prudence  or  decency, 
for  treating  them  with  contempt.  Be  assured,  my  Lord,  the 
English  people  will  not  tamely  submit  to  this  unworthy 
treatment ;  they  had  a  right  to  be  heard,  and  their  petitions, 
if  not  granted,  deserved  to  be  considered.    Whatever  be  the 

*  There  was  sometliiiig  wonderfully  pathetic  in  the  mention  of  the  homed 
cattle. — Junius. 

The  royal  speech  with  which  parliament  was  opened,  Jan.  9, 1770,  treated 
with  silent  contempt  the  petitions  from  the  City,  Westminster,  York,  and 
Surrey,  but  was  pathetic  on  the  cattle  distemper.  Contemporary  with  the 
murrain  this  year,  there  happening  to  be  a  great  many  divorces,  it  gave  rise 
to  numberless  witticisms.  Among  the  nuptial  dissolutions  were  those  of  the 
Duke  of  Grafton  and  Lord  Grosvenor ;  and  Almon  relates  that  these  two 
noble  lords  bowed  to  each  other  while  the  king  was  reading  this  part  of  hit 
speech. — Ed, 
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real  views  and  doctrine  of  a  court,  the  sovereign  should  be 
taught  to  preserve  some  forms  of  attention  to  his  subjects, 
and  if  he  will  not  redress  their  grievances,  not  to  make  them 
a  topic  of  jest  and  mockery  among  lords  and  ladies  of  the  bed- 
chamber. Injuries  may  be  atoned  for  and  forgiven ;  but 
insults  admit  of  no  compensation.  They  degrade  the  mind 
in  its  own  esteem,  and  force  it  to  recover  its  level  by  revenge. 
This  neglect  of  the  petitions  was,  however,  a  part  of  your 
original  plan  of  government,  nor  will  any  consequences  it  has 
produced  account  for  your  deserting  your  sovereign  in  the 
midst  of  that  distress  in  which  you  and  your  new  friends  *  had 
involved  him.  One  would  think,  my  Lord,  you  might  have 
taken  this  spirited  resolution  before  you  had  dissolved  the 
last  of  those  early  connections  which  once,  even  in  your  own 
opinion,  did  honour  to  your  youth ;  before  you  had  obliged 
Lord  Granby  to  quit  a  service  he  was  attached  to  f ;  before 
you  had  discarded  one  chancellor  and  killed  another  |.  To 
what  an  abject  condition  have  you  laboured  to  reduce  the  best 
of  princes,  when  the  unhappy  man  who  yields  at  last  to  such 
personal  instance  and  solicitation  as  never  can  be  fairly  em- 
ployed against  a  subject  feels  himself  degraded  by  his  com- 
pliance, and  is  unable  to  survive  the  disgracefid  honours 
which  his  gracious  sovereign  had  compelled  him  to  accept ! 
He  was  a  man  of  spirit,  for  he  had  a  quick  sense  of  shame, 
and  death  has  redeemed  his  character.  I  know  your  Grace 
too  well  to  appeal  to  your  feelings  upon  this  event ;  but  there 
is  another  heart,  not  yet,  I  hope,  quite  callous  to  the  touch  of 
humanity,  to  which  it  ought  to  be  a  dreadful  lesson  for  ever§. 
Now,  my  Lord,  let  us  consider  the  situation  to  which  you 
have  conducted,  and  in  which  you  have  thought  it  advisable 

•  The  Bedford  party. 

+  As  well  as  the  Marquis  of  Granby,  the  Dukes  of  Beaufort  and  Man- 
cheater,  Lord  Coventry,  and  Mr.  Dunning,  the  solicitor-general,  resigned ;  they 
expected,  by  early  resignation,  to  be  included  in  the  new  ministry  of  the  Barl 
of  Chatham  and  Lord  Rockingham ;  but  the  appointment  of  Lord  North  to 
be  premier  disappointed  all  the  expectants — Junius  among  them.-^£o. 

t  Mr.  Torke,  brother  of  Lord  Hardwicke,  on  being  induced  to  accept  the 
chancellorship  by  the  powerful  solicitation  above  alluded  to,  found  himself 
estranged  from  all  his  friends,  who  would  not  listen  to  his  expbmations,  in 
consequence  of  which  Almon  says  he  destroyed  himself  the  same  day: — Ed. 

§  The  most  secret  particulars  of  this  detestable  trausactioit  shall,  in  due 
time,  be  given  to  the  public.  The  people  shall  know  what  kind  of  man 
they  have  to  deal  with.--JTOius. 

VOL.  I.  T 
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to  ahandon,  your  royal  master.  WlieneveJr  the  peoplo  have 
complained  aiid  nothing  better  could  be  said  in  defence  of  the 
measures  of  goTemment,  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  answorus« 
though  not  very  fairly,  with  an  appeal  to  the  private  virtues 
of  our  sovereign.  "  Has  he  not,  to  relieve  the  people,  sur- 
rendered a  considerable  pail;  of  his  revenue  ?  Has  he  not 
made  the  judges  independent  by  fixing  them  in  their  places 
£or  li£e  ?"  My  Lord,  we  acknowledge  the  gracious  principle 
-which  gave  birt^  to  these  coikcessions,  and  have  nothing  to 
regret  but  that  it  has  never  been  adhered  to.  At  the  end  of 
seven  years,  we  are  loaded  with  a  debt  of  above  five  hundred 
thoiusand  pounds  upon  the  civil  list,  and  we  now  see  the  chan- 
cellof  of  Great  Britain  tyrannically  forced  out  of  his  o£&ce, 
not  for  want  of  abilities,  not  for  wa^t  of  integrity,  or  of  atten- 
tion to  his  duty,  but  for  delivering  his  honest  <D|)inion  in  par- 
liament upon  the  greatest  constitutional  question  that  has 
<arisen  siaioe  the  revolution  *.  We  care  not  to  whose  private 
virtues  you  appeal ,;  the  iheory  of  such  a  government  is  false- 
liood  and  mockeiry;  the  practice  is  oppression.  You  haive 
•Ittboured  tinen  (though  I  confess  to  no  purpose)  to  rob  your 
master  of  the  only  plausible  answer  that  ever  was  given  in 
defence  of  his  government — of  the  opinion  which  the  people 
diad  conceived  of  bis  personal  honour  and  integrity.  The 
Duke  of  Bedford  was  more  moderate  than  your  Grace.     Bie 

*  The  question  liere  slladed  to  was  the  legality  of  the  vote  tf  tiie  Hottte 
t>f  Oommons,  which  seated  Mr.  Luttrell  for  the  county  of  Middlesex.  A 
great  debate  arose  upon  this  subject  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  opening 
of  the  session,  January  9,  1770,  in  which  Lord  Camden  ei^pressed  his 
decided  disapprobation  of  the  conduct  pursued  by  the  Lower  Hottse,  in  the 
following  energetic  terms  : — **  I  consider  the  decii^on  upon  that  a^ir  as  a 
direct  attack  upon  the  first  principles  of  the  constitution ;  and  if,  in  the 
iadicial  exeitise  of  my  office  I  were  to  pay  any  re^rd  to  that  or  to  any 
^tber  such  yote  passed  in  apposition  to  the  known  and  established  laws  of 
the  land,  I  should  look  ^pon  myself  as  a  traitor  to  my  trust  and  an  enemy 
.to  my  country .*' 

This  pubHc  aTowal  of  «n  opinion  so  contrary  to  the  pinceedings  if  not  the 
tiewa  of  adminiitraitioni  was  considered  by  them  as  a  total  defection ;  and 
tm  the  17th  of  the  Mtaae  month,  Lord  Oamden  received  a  message  from  the 
Secvetery  df  fidale,  d«»nng,  in  -his  Majesty «  name,  that  he  would  deliver  np 
4be  seals  that  eveniiig  at  ftTen  o'clock  ;  which  he  did  accordingly  into  his 
Majestjf's  frwa  ■hMi4s. 

Besides  ^isspseoh,  Losd  Camden  was  suspected  hy  the  court  of  betraying 
the  secrets  of  the  Cabinet  to  Lord  Chatham. — ^Ed. 
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onlj  forced  his  inaster  to  violate  a  solemn  promise  made  to  an 
individual  *.  But  you,  my  Lord,  have  ^successfully  extended 
your  adviioe  to  every  political,  every  moral  engagement,  that 
could  bind  either  the  magistrate  or  the  man.  The  condition 
of  a  king  is  often  miserable,  but  it  required  your  Grace's 
abilities  to  make  it  contemptible. 

Yoa  ^ill  say  perhaps  that  the  faithful  servants  in  whose 
hands  you  have  left  him  are  able  to  retrieve  his  honour,  and 
to  support  his  government.  You  have  publicly  declared,  even 
since  your  resignation,  that  you  approved  of  their  measures 
and  admired  their  characters,  particularly  that  of  the  Earl  of 
Sandwich  f.  What  a  pity  it  is,  that  with  all  this  approbation, 
•  you  should  think  it  neoessaiy  to  separate  yourself  from  such 
amiable  companions !  You  forget,  my  Lord,  that  while  you  are 
lavish  in  the  praise  of  men  whom  you  desert,  you  are  publicly 
opposing  your  conduct  to  your  opinioiK,  and  depriving  your- 
self of  the  only  plausible  pretence  you  had  for  leaving  your 
sovereign  overwhelmed  with  distress ;  I  call  it  plausible,  for, 
in  truth,  there  is  no  reason  whatsoever  less  than  the  frowns 
of  your  master  that  could  justify  a  man  of  spirit  for  abandon- 
ing his  post  at  a  moment  so  critical  and  important.  It  is  in 
vain  to  evade  the  question.  If  you  will  not  speak  out,  the 
public  have  a  right  to  judge  from  appearances.  We  are  au- 
thorized to  conclude  that  you  either  differed  from  your  col- 
leagues whose  measures  you  still  affect  to  defend,  or  that  yoa 
thought  the  administration  of  the  king's  affairs  no  longer 
tenable.  You  are  at  liberty  to  choose  between  the  hypocrite 
And  the  coward.  Your  best  friends  are  in  doubt  which  way 
they  shall  incline.  Your  country  unites  the  characters,  and 
gi\'es  you  credit  for  them  both.  For  my  own  part  I  see 
nothing  inconsistent  in  your  conduct.  You  began  with  betray- 
ing the  people — ^you  conclude  with  betraying  the  king. 

In  your  treatment  of  particular  persons  you  have  preserved 
the  uniformity  of  your  character.  Even  Mr.  Bradshaw  de- 
clares that  no  man  was  ever  so  ill  used  as  himself.  As  to  the 
provision  I  you  have  made  for  his  family,  he  was  intitled  to  It 

*  Ife.  StQ&n  MadceniskB,  abte,  tinie,  |>.  31L 

f  Lord  Sandwich  had  been  First  iiord  of  the  AiPakaity^  aad  waa  afiun 
uuiiiiimted  to  tliit  poit  in  1771* 

$  A  pension  of  j£1500  per  iin)itim,  insured  upon  the  foHr-iiiid*a-hAlf  per  cents 
(he  was  too  cunning  to  trust  to  Irish  seeurity))  for  ^e  livetf  of  himself  «nd 
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lyj  the  house  he  lives  in.  The  successor  of  one  Chancellor 
might  well  pretend  to  be  the  rival  of  another.  It  is  the 
breach  of  private  friendship  which  touches  Mr.  Bradshaw ; 
and  to  say  the  truth,  when  a  man  of  his  rank  and  abilities 
had  taken  so  active  a  part  in  your  affairs,  he  ought  not  to  have 
been  let  down  at  last  with  a  miserable  pension  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year.  Colonel  Luttrell,  Mr.  Onslow,  and 
Governor  Burgoyne,  were  equally  engaged  with  you,  and  have 
rather  more  reason  to  complain  than  Mr.  Bradshaw.  These 
are  men,  my  lord,  whose  friendship  you  should  have  adhered 
to,  on  the  same  principle  on  which  you  deserted  Lord  Rock- 
ingham, Lord  Chatham,  Lord  Camden,  and  the  Duke  of 
Portland.  We  can  easily  account  for  your  violating  your  en-* 
gagements  with  men  of  honour,  but  why  should  you  betray 
your  natural  connections?  Why  separate  yourself  from 
Lord  Sandwich,  Lord  Gower,  and  Mr.  Rigby,  or  leave  the 
three  worthy  gentlemen  above-mentioned  to  shift  for  them- 
selves ?  With  all  the  fashionable  indulgence  of  the  times,  this 
country  does  not  abound  in  characters  like  theirs ;  and  you 
may  find  it  a  difficult  matter  to  recruit  the  black  catalogue  pf 
your  friends. 

The  recollection  of  the  royal  patent  you  sold  to  Mr.  Hine 
obliges  me  to  say  a  word  in  defence  of  a  man  whom  you  have 
taken  the  most  dishonourable  means  to  injure.  I  do  not  refer 
to  the  sham  prosecution  which  you  affected  to  carry  on  against 
him.  On  that  ground  I  doubt  not  he  is  prepared  to  meet  you 
with  tenfold  recrimination,  and  set  you  at 'defiance.  The 
injury  you  have  done  him  affects  his  moral  character.  You 
knew  that  the  offer  to  purchase  the  reversion  of  a  place  which 
has  heretofore  been  sold  under  a  decree  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  however  imprudent  in  his  situation,  would  no  way 

all  bis  sons.  This  gentleman,  who  a  few  years  ago  was  clerk  to  a  contractor 
for  forage,  and  afterwards  exalted  to  a  petty  post  in  the  war-ofiSce,  thought 
it  necessary  (as  soon  as  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  Treasury)  to  take 
that  great  house  in  Lincoln's-Inn  Fields  in  which  the  Earl  of  Northington 
had  resided  while  he  was  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain.  As  to 
the  pension,  Lord  North  very  solemnly  assured  the  House  of  Commons  that 
no  pension  was  ever  so  well  deserved  as  Mr.  Bradshaw's. — N.B.  Lord  Cam- 
den and  Sir  Jeffery  Amherst  are  not  near  so  well  provided  for ;  and  8ir 
Edward  Hawke,  who  saved  the  state,  retires  with  two  thousand  pounds  a 
year,  on  the  Irish  establishment,  from  which  he  in  &ct  receives  less  than 
Mr.  Bradshaw's  pen8ion.^-Juinu& 
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tend  to  cover  him  witb  that  sort  of  guilt  which  you  wished  to 
fix  upon  him  in  the  eyes  of  tho  world.  You  laboured,  then,  by 
every  species  of  false  suggestion,  and  even  by  publishing 
counterfeit  letters,  to  have  it  understood  that  he  had  proposed 
terms  of  accommodation  to  you,  and  had  offered  to  abandon 
his  principles,  his  party,  and  his  friends.  You  consulted  your 
own  breast  for  a  character  of  consummate  treachery,  and  gave 
it  to  the  public  for  that  of  Mr.  Vaughan.  I  think  myself 
obliged  to  do  this  justice  to  an  injured  man,  because  I  was 
deceived  by  the  appearances  thrown  out  by  your  Grace,  and 
have  frequently  spoken  of  his  conduct  with  indignation.  If 
he  really  be  what  I  think  him,  honest,  though  mistaken,  he 
will  be  happy  in  recovering  his  reputation,  though  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  understanding.  Here,  I  see,  the  matter  is  likely 
to  rest.  Your  Grace  is  afraid  to  carry  on  the  prosecution. 
Mr.  Hine  keeps  quiet  possession  of  his  purchase;  and 
Governor  Burgoyne,  relieved  from  the  apprehension  of  refund- 
ing the  money,  sits  down  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  infamous 
and  contented, 

I  believe,  my  Lord,  I  may  now  take  my  leave  of  you  for 
ever.  You  are  no  longer  that  resolute  minister  who  had  spirit 
to  support  the  most  violent  measures — who  compensated  for 
the  want  of  great  and  good  qualities  by  a  brave  determination 
(which  some  people  admired  and  relied  on)  to  maintain  him- 
self without  them.  The  reputation  of  obstinacy  and  perse- 
verance might  have  supplied  the  place  of  all  the  absent  virtues. 
You  have  now  added  the  last  negative  to  your  character,  and 
meanly  confessed  that  you  are  destitute  of  the  common  spirit 
of  a  man.  Ketire  then,  my  Lord,  and  hide  your  blushes  from 
the  world  ;  for,  with  such  a  load  of  shame,  even  black  may 
change  its  colour.  A  mind  such  as  yours,  in  the  solitary 
hours  of  domestic  enjoyment,  may  still  find  topics  of  consola- 
tion. You  may  find  it  in  the  memory  of  violated  friendship ; 
in  the  afilictions  of  an  accomplished  prince  whom  you  have 
disgraced  and  deserted,  and  in  the  agitations  of  a  great 
country  driven  by  your  counsels  to  the  brink  of  destruction. 

The  palm  of  ministerial  firmness  is  now  transferred  to 
Lord  North.  He  tells  us  so  himself  with  the  plenitude  of 
the  ore  rotundo*;  and  I  am  ready  enough  to  believe  that, 

*  This  eloquent  person  has  got  ns  far  as  the  discipline  of  Demosthenes. 
He  constantlj  speaks  with  pebbles  in  his  mouth  to  improve  his  articula- 
tion.— Junius. 
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"wliile  he  can  keep  bis  place,  ke  will  not  easily  be  persuaded 
to  resign  it.  Your  Grace  waa  the  firm  minister  of  yesterday  r 
Lord  North  is  the  firm  minister  of  to-day.  To-morrow,  per»> 
haps,  bis  Majesty  m  his  wisdom  may  giye  us  a  rival  for  your 
both.  You  are  too  weH  acquainted  with  the  temper  of  your 
late  allies  to  tbiiik  it  possible  that  Lord  North  should  be  per- 
mitted to  govern  this  country.  If  we  may  believe  eommoa 
fame,  they  have  shown  him  their  superiority  already.  Ei» 
Majesty  is  indeed  too  gracious  to  insult  his  subjects,  bfp 
choosing  his  first  minister  from  among  the  domestics  of  tb» 
Duke  of  Bedford.  That  would  have  been  too  gross  an  outn^ 
to  the  three  kingdoms.  Their  purpose,  however,  is  equaliy 
answered  by  pushing  forward  this  unhappy  figure  *,  and 
forcing  it  to  bear  the  odium  of  measures  which  they  in  realitr^ 
direct.  Without  immediately  appearing  to  govern,  they  pos- 
sess the  power  and  distribute  the  emoluments  of  government 
as  they  think  proper.  They  still  adhere  to  the  spirit  of  that 
calculation  which  made  Mr.  Luttrell  representative  of  Middle* 
sex.  Far  from  regretting  your  retreat,  they  assure  us  vwy- 
gravely  that  it  increases  the  real  strength  of  the  ministry. 
According  to  this  way  of  reasoning  they  will  probably  grow 
stronger  and  more  flouncing  every  hour  they  exist ;  for  I 
think  there  is  hardly  a  day  passes  in  whidi  some  one  or  other 
of  his  Majesty's  servants  does  not  leave  them  to  improve  by 
the  loss  of  his  assistance.  But,  alas !  theiv  countenances 
speak  a  different  language.  When  the  members  drop  o$  the 
main  body  cannot  be  insensible  of  its  approaching  dissolutkMi. 
Even  the  violence  of  their  proceedings  is  a  signal  of  despair. 
Like  broken  tenants,  who  have  had  warning  t&  quit  the  pre- 
mises, they  curse  their  landlord,  destroy  the  fixtures,  throw 
everything  into  conftision,  and  care  not  what  mischief  they 
do  to  the  estate. 

JUNIUS. 

*  Junias  deseribeB  iihe ''  unhappy  figvro  "  of  the  aewminiBter  la  a  note  of 
Letter  1^4).  38.— Bj>. 
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LETTER  XXXVII. 
to  thb  feunteb  of  the  fublpo  adyernseb. 

Sis,  MatoIi  19^  1770. 

I  BELiETB  tb«Fe  is  HO  man,  however  kidiffereat  abocut  the  in- 
terests of  this  conntrj,  who  will  not  readily  confess  that  the 
situation  to  which  we  are  now  reduced,  whether  it  has  arisen, 
from  the  violence  of  faction,  or  from  an  arbitjruy  system  of 
goYerament,  justifioer  the  most  melaneholy  appr^ensions^  and 
calis^  fep  the  exertion  of  whatever  wisdom  or  vigour  is  left 
ffienoBg  OS.  The  king'^s  answer  to  the  remonatra«ifie  of  the  eitj 
of  LondooL  *,  and  the  measures  since  adopted  by^  the  ministry 

*  The  city  of  London,  the  city  and  liberty  of  Westminster,  the  counties 
of  Middlesex,  Surrey,  &c.,  had  presented  petitions  to  his  Majesty  to  dissolve 
the  parliament,  in  consequence  of  the  illegal  rejection  of  WillKs  by  the  Lovirer 
House,  after  he  had  been  .returned  for  the  fourth  time  as  a  knight  of  the  shiie 
for  the  coanty  of  Hiddieser.  These  petitions  not  having'  been  gmdously  re- 
ceiTed,  the  petitioneni  assomed' »  bolder  tone;  sad  approaahed  the  throne  with 
remonttraneet  upon  the  answers  they  had  received.  To  the  rsmonstranoe 
ef  the  city  on  the  14ih  of  Maoch,  the  king  retaned  tiie  following  answer :-~ 

'*  I  shair  always  be  ready  to  receive  the  requeate,  and  to  listen  to  the  com> 
plaints  of  my  subjects  ;  but  it  gives  me  great  conoern  to  find  that  any  of 
them  shoidd  have,  been  so  far  misled  a&  to  oftr  me  an  address  and  remen- 
straaoe,  the  eontenta  of  which  I  cannot  but  eomider  as  disrespectful  to  me^ 
injnriooa  to  my  parliament,  and  irrecendllible  to  tbe  prineiplet  of  the  con- 
atittttion. 

**  I  have  ever  made  like  law  of  ^e  land  the  rote  of  my  condncty  esteeming 
ft  my  chief  gfory  to  reign  over  a  firee  people ;  vnth  this  view  I  havealwayi 
heen  carefii^  sts  well  to  execnte  fiutMblly^the  trnst  reposed  in  me,  as  ts-»void 
even  the  appearance  of  invading  any  of  these  powers  which  the  eonstitntioB  has 
placed  in  other  hands.  It  ia  only  by  persevering  in  such  a  conduct  that  I 
can  either  discharge  my  own  d^ty,  or  seouse  to  my  subjects  the  free  enjoy* 
ment  of  those  rights  which  my  fiunily  were  called  to  deflnid,  and,  while  I  act 
upon  these  principles,  I  shall  have  a  right  to  expect,  and  I  am  confident  I 
•hall  continue  to  recai;ve,  the  steady  and  affectionate  support  of  my  people." 

These  was  at  the  same  time  a  declaratioa  against  the  remonstrance,  drawn 
U]^  and  subscribed  by  the  aldermen  on  the  ministerial  side ;  and  an  address  was 
joutly  presented'  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament  in  support  of  the  crown  and 
the  propriety  of  the  king's  answer.  This  and  his  Majesty's  reply  gave  rise 
to  a  second  remonstcance  from  the  city,  of  which  the  fi>Ilowing;  is  the  most 
remarkable  portion  :•*- 

"  Perplexed  and  astonished  as  we  are,  by  the  awful  sentence  of  censure 
lately  passed  upon  the  citizens  of  London,  in  your  Majesty's  answer  from  the 
tkrone,  we  cannot,  without  surrendering  all  tkit  is  deao  to  Englishmen,  for- 
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amount  to  a  declaration  that  the  principle  on  which  Mr.  Lut- 
trell  was  seated  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  to  be  supported 
in  all  its  consequences,  and  carried  to  its  utmost  extent.  The 
same  spirit  which  violated  the  freedom  of  election  now  invades 
the  declaration  and  bill  of  rights,  and  threatens  to  punish  the 
subject  for  exercising  a  privilege  hitherto  undisputed,  of  peti- 
tioning the  crown.  The  grievances  of  the  people  are  aggra- 
vated by  insults;  their  complaints  not  merely  disregarded, 
but  checked  by  authority ;  and  eveiy  one  of  those  acts  f^ainst 
which  they  remonstrated,  confirmed  by  the  king's  decisive  ap- 
probation. At  such  a  moment  no  honest  man  will  remain 
silent  or  inactive.  However  distinguished  by  rank  or  property, 
in  the  rights  of  freedom  we  are  all  equal.  As  we  are  Eng- 
lishmen, the  least  considerable  man  among  us  has  an  interest 
equal  to  the  proudest  nobleman,  in  the  laws  and  constitution 

bear  most  humbly  to  supplicate  that  jour  Majesty  will  deign  to  grant  a  more 
iBTourable  interpretation  to  this  dutifol,  though  perseyering,  claim  to  our  in- 
vaded birthrights,  nothing  doubting  that  the  benignity  of  your  Majesty's  na- 
ture will,  to  our  unspeakable  comfort,  at  length  break  through  all  the  secret 
and  visible  machinations  to  which  the  city  of  London  owes  its  late  severe  re- 
pulse, and  that  your  kingly  justice,  and  &therly  tenderness,  will  disclaim  the 
malignant  and  pernicious  advice  which  suggested  the  answer  we  deplore,  an 
advice  of  most  dangerous  tendency,  inasmuch  as  thereby  the  exercise  of  the 
clearest  rights  of  the  subject,  namely,  to  petition  the  king  for  redress  of  griev- 
ances»  to  complain  of  the  violation  of  the  freedom  of  election,  and  to  pray 
dissolution  of  perliament,  to  point  out  malpractices  in  administration,  and  to 
urge  the  removal  of  evil  ministers,  hath,  by  the  generality  of  one  compen- 
dious word,  been  indiscriminately  checked  with  reprimand ;  and  your  Ma- 
jesty's afflicted  citizens  of  London  have  heard  from  the  throne  itself,  that  the 
contents  of  their  humble  address,  remonstrance,  and  petition,  lapng  their 
complaints  and  injuries  at  the  feet  of  their  sovereign  cannot  but  be  con- 
sidered by  your  Majesty  as  disrespectful  to  yourself,  injurious  to  your  parlia- 
ment, and  irreconcilable  to  the  principles  of  the  constitution." 

His  Majesty's  Answer,  delivered  the  23rd  May,  1770 : — 
''  I  should  have  been  wanting  to  the  public,  as  well  as  to  myself,  if  I  had 
not  expressed  my  dissatisfaction  at  the  late  address.  My  sentiments  on  that 
subject  continue  the  same,  and  I  should  ill  deserve  to  be  considered  as  the 
Father  of  my  People,  if  I  should  suffer  myself  to  be  prevailed  upon  to  make 
such  an  use  of  my  prerogative  as  I  cannot  but  think  inconsistent  with  the 
interest  and  dangerous  to  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom/' 

The  lord  mayor,  Mr.  Beckford,  then  adopted  the  unusual  course  of  re- 
plying to  the  king,  and  addressed  his  Mi\jesty  in  the  following  words  : — 
"  Most  graciout  Sovereign, 
"  Will  your  Majesty  be  pleased  so  far  to  condescend  as  to  permit  the 
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of  his  country,  and  is  equally  called  upon  to  make  a  generous 
contribution  in  support  of  them ; — whether  it  be  the  heart  to 
conceive,  the  understanding  to  direct,  or  the  hand  to  execute. 
It  is  a  common  cause  in  which  we  are  all  interested,  in  which 
we  should  all  be  engaged.  The  man  who  deserts  it  at  this 
alarming  crisis  is  an  enemy  to  his  country,  and,  what  I  think 
of  infinitely  less  importance,  a  traitor  to  his  soyereign.  The 
subject  who  is  truly  loyal  to  the  chief  magistrate  will  neither 
advise  nor  submit  to  arbitrary  measures.  The  city  of  London 
have  given  an  example  which,  I  doubt  not,  will  be  followed 
by  the  whole  kingdom.  The  noble  spirit  of  the  metropolis 
is  the  life-blood  of  the  state  collected  at  the  heart:  from  that 
point  it  circulates  with  health  and  vigour  through  every  artery 
of  the  constitution.  The  time  is  come  when  tiie  body  of  the 
English  people  must  assert  their  own  cause:  conscious  of 
their  strength,  and  animated  by  a  sense  of  their  duty,  they  will 
not  surrender  their  birthright  to  ministers,  parliaments,  or 
kings. 

The  city  of  London  hare  expressed  their  sentiments  with 
freedom  and  firmness ;  they  have  spoken  truth  boldly ;  and, 

mayor  of  your  loyal  city  of  London  to  declare  in  your  royal  presence,  on  be- 
half of  his  fellow  citizens^  how  much  the  bare  apprehension  of  your  Majesty's 
displeasure  would  at  all  times  affect  their  minds.  The  declaration  of  that 
displeasure  has  already  filled  them  with  inexpressible  anxiety,  and  with  the 
deepest  aflSietion.  Peimit  me,  Sire,  to  assure  your  Majesty,  that  your  Ma- 
jesty has  not  in  all  your  dominions  any  subjects  more  &ithful,  more  dutiful, 
or  more  affectionate  to  your  Majesty's  person  and  family,  or  more  ready  to 
sacrifice  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  the  maintenance  of  the  true  honour  and 
dignity  of  your  crown. 

"We  do,  therefore,  with  the  greatest  humility  and  submission,  most 
earnestly  supplicate  your  Majesty  that  you  will  not  dismiss  us  from  your 
presence  without  expressing  a  more  favourable  opinion  of  your  fiiithfnl  citi- 
zens, and  without  some  comfort,  without  some  prospect  at  least  of  redress. 

"  Permit  me.  Sire,  farther  to  observe,  thai  whoever  has  already  dared,  or 
shall  hereafter  endeavour,  by  false  insinuations  and  suggestions,  to  alienate 
your  Majesty's  affections  from  your  loyal  subjects  in  general,  and  from  the 
city  of  London  in  particular,  and  to  withdraw  your  confidence  in,  and  regard 
for.  your  people,  is  an  enemy  to  your  Majesty's  person  and  family,  a  violator 
of  the  public  peace,  and  a  betrayer  of  our  happy  constitution,  as  it  was  esta- 
blished at  the  glorious  revolution." 

This  is  the  famous  reply  which  the  corporation  has  had  engraven  beneath 
the  statue  erected  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Beckford,  at  the  north  side  of  Guild- 
hall. Mr.  Beckford,  it  may  be  added,  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Lord 
Chatham,  and  the  main  stay  of  the  popularity  of  that  haughty  and  ambitious 
leader  in  the  city. — Ex>. 
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in  wbiteyer  light  dieir  Femonstraxiee  may  be  represented  hy 
eourtiers,  I  defy  the  most  subtle  lawyer  in  this  eountiy  ta 
point  out  a  single  instance  in  wbieh  they  hare  exceeded  the 
trtul^  Even  that  assertkm  which  we  are  told  ie  most  o£feBr 
siye  to  parliament  m  the  theoiy  of  the  EngUah  constttntioo, 
is  strictly  true.  }i  any  part  of  the  representative  body  be 
not  chosen  by  the  people,  that  part  yiii&tes  and  corrupts  the 
whole.  If  there  be  a  defect  in  the  repres^atation  of  the  peo^ 
1^,  that  power  which  alone  is  equal  to  the  making  of  laws  ia 
this  country  is  not  complete,  and  the  aets  of  parliament,  under 
that  circumstance,  are  not  the  aets  of  a  pure  and  entire  legis- 
lature. I  speak  of  the  theoiy  of  our  eonstitution ;  and,  what- 
ever difficulties  or  inconveniences  may  attend  the  practice,  I 
am  ready  to  maintain.  thaA,  as  far  as  thje>  fact  devia^bes  from  the 
pidnciple,  so  far  the  practice  is  Tieious  and  connpt  I  have 
not  heard  a  question  raised  upon  any  other  part  of  the  remon- 
etrance.  That  the  principle  on  which  the  Middlesex  eketion 
was  determined  is  more  pernicious  in  its  effects  than  eitiier 
the  lerying  of  ship-meney,  by  Charks  the  First,  or  the  suspend- 
ing  power  assumed  by  his  son,  wUl  hardly  be  disputed  hy 
any  man  who  understands  or  wishes  well  to  the  English  con- 
stitution. It  is  not  an  act  of  open  violence  done  by  the  king, 
or  any  direct  and  palpable  bi^ach  of  the  laws  attempted  by 
his  minister,  that  can  ever  endaoger  the  liberties  of  thi» 
country.  Against  such  a  king  or  minister  the  people  would 
immediately  take  the  alarm,  and  all  parties  unite  to  oppose 
him.  The  laws  may  be  grossly  violated  in  particular  instancea 
without  any  direct  attack  upon  the  whole  system.  Facts  of 
iSJMLt  kind  stand  alone ;  they  are  attributed  to  necessity,  not 
defended  upon  principle.  We  can  never  be  realty  in  (fenger 
until  the  forms  of  parliament  are  made  use  of  to  destroy  the 
substance  of  our  civil  and  politixral  liberties;! — until  parlia- 
ment itself  betrays  its  trust  by  contributiug  to.  establish  new 
principles  of  government,  and  employing  the  very  weaponst 
committed  to  it  by  the  collective  body^  to  stab  the  consti- 
tution. 

As  for  the  terms  of  the  remonstranee,  I  preswue  it  wdll  not 
he  affirmed  h^  axxj  person  less  polished  than  a  gentleman 
usher  that  this  is  a  season  for  compliments.  Our  gracious 
king  indeed  is  abundantly  civil  to  himselC  Instead  of  an  an- 
swer to  a  petition,  his  Majesty  very  gracefully  pronounces  hia  ' 
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own  panegyric;  and  I  confess  that  as  far  as  kk  personal 
Behafviour,  or  the  royal  pnrity  of  his  intentions  is  con- 
cerned, the  tmth  of  those  dedarations  which  the  miniBter  has 
drawn  np  fer  his  master  cannot  decently  he  disputed.  In 
every  other  respect  I  affirm  tha*  they  are  absolutely  nnsiip- 
ported  either  in  argmnent  or  fkct  I  must  add,  too,  that  sup- 
posing the  speech  were  otherwise  unexceptionable,  it  is  not  a 
direct  answer  to  the  petition  of  the  city.  His  Majesty  is 
pleased  to  say  that  he  is  always  ready  to  receive  the  requests 
of  his  suhjects ;  yet  the  sheriffs  were  twice  sent  hack  with  an 
excuse,  and  it  was  certainly  debated  in  council  whether  or  no 
the  magistrates  of  the  city  of  London  should  be  admitted  to 
an  audience.  Whether  the  remonstrance  be  or  be  not  inju- 
rious to  parliament,  is  the  veiy  question  between  the  parlia- 
ment and  the  people,  and  such  a  question  as  cannot  be  decided 
by  the  assertion  m  a  third  party,  however  respectable.  That 
l£e  petitioning  for  a  dissolution  of  parliament  is  irreconcilr 
able  with  the  principles  <rf  the  oonstTtution,  is  a  new  doctrine. 
His  Majesty  perhaps  has  not  been  informed  that  the  House  of 
Commons  themselves  have,  by  a  formal  resolution,  admitted 
it  to  be  the  right  of  the  subject  His  M«^esty  proceeds  to 
assure  us  that  he  has  made  the  laws  the  rule  of  his  conduct. 
Was^  it  in  ordering  or  permitting  his  ministers  to  appre- 
hend Mr.  Wilkes  by  a  general  warrant?  Was  it  in  sufferings 
his  ministers  to  revive  the  obsolete  maxim  of  nidivm  tempus 
to  rob  the  Duke  of  Portland  of  his  property,  and  thereby  give 
a  decisive  turn  to  a  county  election  *  ?  Was  it  in  erecting  a 
chamber  consultation  of  surgeons,  with  authority  to  examine 
into  and  supersede  the  legal  verdict  of  a  jury  f?  Or  did  his 
Majesty  consult  the  laws  of  this  country,  when  ha  permitted 
his  secretary  of  state  to  declare  that  whenever  the  civil  magis- 
trate is  trifled  with,  a  military  force  must  be  sent  for^  without 
the  delay  of  a  moment,  and  effectually  employed  ?  Or  was  it 
in  the  barbarous  exactness  with  which  this  illegal,  inhuman 
doctrine  was  carried  into  execution  ?  If  his  Majesty  had  re- 
collected these  facts,  I  think  he  would  never  have  said,  at 
least  with  any  reference  to.  the  measures  of  his  government, 
that  he  had  ma^  the  kws  the  rule  of  Ms  conduct.  To  talk 
of  preservijig  the  affectionSi,  or  relying  on  the  suj^rt  of  his 

*  Letters  59  and  67,  and  notes.  t  Ante,  p.  ISS. 
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subjects  while  he  continues  to  act  upon  these  principles,  is  in- 
deed paying  a  compliment  to  their  loyalty,  which  I  hope  they 
have  too  much  spirit  and  understanding  to  deserve. 

His  Majesty,  we  are  told,  is  not  only  punctual  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  own  duty,  but  careful  not  to  assume  any  of 
those  powers  which  the  constitution  has  placed  in  other  hands. 
Admitting  this  last  assertion  to  be  strictly  true,  it  is  no  way  to 
the  purpose.  The  city  of  London  have  not  desired  the  king 
to  assume  a  power  placed  in  other  hands.  If  they  had,  I 
should  hope  to  see  the  person  who  dared  to  present  such  a 
petition  immediately  impeached*.  They  solicit  their  sove- 
reign to  exert  that  constitutional  authority  which  the  laws 
have  vested  in  him,  for  the  benefit  of  his  subjects.  They 
call  upon  him  to  make  use  of  his  lawful  prerogative  in  a  case 
which  our  laws  evidently  supposed  might  happen,  since  they 
have  provided  for  it  by  trusting  the  sovereign  with  a  discre- 
tionary power  to  dissolve  the  parliament.  This  request  will, 
I  am  confident,  be  supported  by  remonstrances  from  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  His  Majesty  will  find  at  last  that  this  is  the 
sense  of  his  people,  and  that  it  is  not  his  interest  to  support 
either  ministry  or  parliament,  at  the  hazard  of  a  breach  -with 
the  collective  body  of  his  subjects.  That  he  is  the  king  of  a 
free  people,  is  indeed  his  greatest  glory.  That  he  may  long 
continue  the  king  of  a  free  people,  is  the  second  wish  that 
animates  my  heart.    The  first  is,  that  the  people  may  be 

FREE. 

JUNIUS. 


The  resignation  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton  and  his  replacement  by  Lord 
North  are  noticeable  events  in  the  progress  of  these  Letters.  A  ministerial 
change  had  ensued,  but  not  that  change  which  the  Whig  chieftains,  the 
livery  of  London,  or  the  ardour  of  Junius,  had  sought  to  force  upon  the 
crown.     In  consequence,  the  war  against  the  king  and  his  ministry  continued 

*  "  When  his  Majesty  had  done  reading  his  speech  [ante,  p.  279]  the  lord 
mayor,  &c.  had  the  honour  of  kissing  his  Majesty's  hand ;  after  which,  as 
they  were  withdrawing,  his  Majesty  instantly  turned  round  to  his  courtiers 
and  hurst  out  a  laughing. 

"  Nero  fiddled  tohiltt  Rome  was  huminq." — Junius. 

Mr.  Home,  having  furnished  the  printer  of  the  Public  Advertiser  with  a 
detail  of  the  proceedings  which  took  place  on  presenting  the  address  of 
the  14th  of  March,  concluded  it  with  the  above  words  quoted  by  Junius; 
for  which  a  prosecution  was  commenced  against  the  printer,  but  was  not 
persevered  in. 
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witli  unabated  yehemence;  the  bold  harangue«  of  Chatham  breathed  a 
more  democratic  spirit^  the  city  continued  to  besiege  the  court  with  alternate 
petition  and  remonstrance,  and  Junius  thundered  forth  his  terrible  philippics 
in  the  columns  of  the  Advertiser,  Despite  of  these  onslaughts,  the  nation 
became  gradually  alienated  firom  the  assailants,  and  the  great  penman  laboured 
to  inflame  an  ardour  that  was  continually  dying  away.  Lord  North  held  on 
his  course — disastrously  enough  sometimes — ^for  twelve  years ;  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Felham  ministry,  it  was  the  first  stable  govemment  the 
country  had  had  since  the  overthrow  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  twenty-eight 
years  before.  The  event  has  been  briefly  commemorated  in  a  previous  pub- 
lication of  the  editor,  and  as  throwing  light  on  the  political  aspects  of  the 
time,  the  subjoined  extract  may  not  be  mispkced  :— 

"  The  establishment  of  Lord  North's  ministry  in  1770  forms  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  party.  By  it  the  Whigs  lost  their  monopoly  of  power  which 
they  did  not  recover  till  sixty  years  after.  The  aristocratic  pressure  that 
the  king  had  vainly  tried  to  remove  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign  was 
quietly  removed  by  the  course  of  events.  Popuhur  excitement  subsided,  and 
an  entire  change  came  over  the  public  mind.  The  reasons  for  this  issue  are 
not  difficult  to  assign.  By  the  appointment  of  a  new  man  to  the  head  of 
the  treasury,  the  apple  of  discord  was  abstracted,  and  Grenville,  Rocking- 
ham, Chatham,  and  Bedford,  it  is  probable,  were  less  mortified  at  the 
award  of  this  prize  to  a  stranger  to  their  divisions  than  if  the  selection  had 
been  made  from  one  of  themselves.  The  second  reason  was  the  new  tone 
assumed  at  the  royal  court.  Attempts  were  made  to  keep  up  national  dis- 
contents, by  procuring  addresses  and  remonstrances  to  the  throne,  especially 
from  the  city  of  London ;  these  were  received  either  with  dignified  silence, 
or  met  with  gentle  rebuke,  by  which  happy  union  of  temper,  firmness  and 
moderation,  &e  public  mind  was  tranquillized  and  even  conciliated." — 
British  History,    Fifth  edition,  p.  465. 


LETTER  XXXVIII. 

TO   THE   PRINTER   OF  THE   PUBLIC   ADVERTISER. 

Sib,  April  3, 1770. 

[n  my  last  letter  I  offered  you  my  opinion  of  the  truth  and 
propriety  of  his  Majesty's  answer  to  the  city  of  London,  con- 
sidering it  merely  as  the  speech  of  a  minister,  drawn  up  in 
his  own  defence,  and  delivered,  as  usual,  by  the  chief  magis- 
trate. I  would  separate,  as  much  as  possible,  the  king's  per- 
sonal character  and  behaviour  from  the  acts  of  the  present 
government  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  his  Majesty  had 
in  effect  no  more  concern  in  the  substance  of  what  he  said, 
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tbaa  Sir  James  Hodges  *  had  in  the  remonstrance,  aiid  that 
as  Sir  James,  in  virtiie  of  his  office,  "was  obliged  to  speak  the 
sentiments  of  the  people,  his  Majesty  might  think  himself 
hound,  by  the  same  official  obligation,  to  give  a  graceful  utter- 
aooe  to  the  sentiments  of  his  minister.  The  cold  formality 
of  a  well-repeated  lesson  is  widely  distant  &om  the  animated 
expression  of  the  heart. 

This  distinction,  however*  is  only  true  wrth  respect  to  the 
measure  itself.  The  consequences  of  it  reach  beyond  the 
minister,  and  materially  affect  his  Mi^^esty's  honour.  In  their 
own  nature  they  are  formidable  enough  to  alarm  a  man  of 
prudence,  and  disgraceful  enough  to  affiict  a  man  of  spiiit. 
A  subject  whose  sincere  attachment  to  his  Majesty's  person 
and  family  is  founded  upon  rational  principles,  will  not,  in 
the  present  conjuncture,  be  scrupulous  of  alarming,  or  even  of 
afflicting  his  sovereign.  I  know  there  is  ano&er  sort  of 
loyalty,  of  which  his  Majesty  has  had  plentiful  experience. 
When  the  loyalty  of  Tories,  Jacobites,  and  Scotchmen,  has 
once  takcm  possession  of  an  unhappy  prince,  it  seldom  leaves 
him  without  accomplishing  his  destructioo.  When  the  poison 
of  their  doctrines  has  tainted  the  natural  benevolettce  of  his 
disposition,  when  their  insidious  counsels  have  corrupted  the 
stamina  of  his  government,  what  antidote  can  restore  him  to 
his  political  health  and  honour  but  the  firm  sincerity  of  his 
English  subjects  ? 

It  has  not  been  usual  in  this  country,  at  least  since  the 
days  of  Charles  the  First,  to  see  the  sovereign  personally  at 
variance,  or  engaged  in  a  direct  altercation  with  his  subjects. 
Acts  of  grace  and  indulgence  are  wisely  appropriated  to  him, 
and  should  constantly  be  performed  by  himself.  He  never 
should  appear  but  in  an  amiable  light  to  his  subjects.  Even 
in  France,  as  long  as  any  ideas  of  a  limited  monarchy  were 
thought  worth  preserving,  it  was  a  maxim,  that  no  mam  should 
leave  the  royal  presence  discontented.  They  have  lost  or 
renounced  the  moderate  principles  of  their  government,  and 
now,  when  parliaments  venture  to  remonstrate,  the  tyrant 
4)omes  forward,  and  answers  absolutely  for  himsdf.     The 

*  ToiMftt'olerk  to  the  city  of  LouAm,  who  signed  iot  the  (Mspotttioa  llie 
«tty  petttioD  and  temomtnuuie* 
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Spirit  of  their  ixresettt  constitution  requires  that  the  king 
should  he  feared,  and  the  principle  I  helievo  is  tolerahly  sup- 
ported by  the  fact  But,  in  eur  political  system,  the  theory 
is  at  variance  with  the  practioe,  for  the  king  should  be 
beloved.  Measures  of  greater  severity  may,  indeed,  in  some 
drcumstances,  be  necessary ;  but  the  minister  who  advises, 
should  take  the  execution  and  odium  of  them  -entirely  upon 
himself  He  not  only  betrays  his  master,  but  violates  th« 
spirit  of  the  £nglifi&  constitution,  when  he  exposes  the  chief 
magistrate  to  the  personal  hatred  or  contempt  of  his  subjects. 
When  we  speak  of  the  firmness  of  government,  we  mean  an 
uniform  system  of  measures,  deliberately  adopted,  and  reso- 
lutely maiatained  hy  the  servants  of  the  ca%)wn,  not  a  peevish 
asperily  in  the  language  or  behaTumr  of  the  severe^.  The 
government  of  a  weak,  irresolute  monarch  may  he  wise, 
moderate,  and  firm ; — that  of  an  obstinate,  oiqpricious  prince, 
on  the  contrary,  may  be  feeble,  undetermined,  and  relaxed. 
The  reputation  of  public  measures  depends  upon  the  minister, 
who  is  Tesponsible,  not  upon  the  king,  whose  private  opinions 
are  not  supposed  to  haTe  any  weight  against  the  advice  of  his 
counsel,  whose  personal  authority  should  therefore  never  be 
inteiposed  in  public  afiairs.  This,  I  believe,  is  true  consti- 
tutional doctrine.  But,  for  a  mottaoat,  let  us  suppose  it  fSake. 
Let  it  be  taken  for  granted,  that  an  occasion  may  arise,  in 
which  a  king  ef  En^^d  shall  be  compelled  to  take  upozL 
himself  the  ungrateful  office  of  rejecting  the  petitions,  and 
censuring  the  conduct  of  his  subjects;  and  let  the  city 
remonstrance  he  supposed  to  have  created  so  extraordinary  an 
^ocoasion.  On  this  principle,  which  I  presume  no  friend  of 
-administration  will  dispute,  let  the  wis^on  and  spirit  of  the 
ministry  be  examined.  They  advise  ^e  king  to  hazard  his 
dignity,  by  a  positivie  declaration  of  his  own  sentiments ;  they 
suggest  to  him  a  language  full  of  severity  and  reproach. 
What  follows  ?  When  his  Majesty  had  taken  so  decisive  a 
part  in  support  of  his  ministry  and  parliament,  he  had  a 
right  to  expect  from  them  a  reciprocal  demonstration  of  firm- 
ness in  their  own  cause,  and  of  zeal  for  kU  honoiar.  He  had 
reason  to  expect  (and  such,  I  doubt  not,  were  the  blustering 
promises  of  Lord  North)  that  the  persons,  whom  he  had  been 
^vised  to  charge  with  having  failed  in  their  respect  to  him, 
with  having  injured  parliament,  and  violated  the  principles  of 
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the  constitution,  should  not  have  been  pennitted  to  escape 
without  some  severe  marks  of  the  displeasure  and  vengeance 
of  parliament.  As  the  matter  stands,  the  minister,  after 
placing  his  sovereign  in  the  most  unfavourable  light  to  bis 
subjects,  and  after  attempting  to  fix  the  ridicule  and  odium  of 
his  own  precipitate  measures  upon  the  royal  character,  leaves 
him  a  solitary  figure  upon  the  scene,  to  recall  if  he  can,  or  to 
compensate  by  future  compliances  for  one  unhappy  demon- 
stration of  ill-supported  firmness  and  ineffectual  resentment. 
As  a  man  of  spirit  his  Majesty  cannot  but  be  sensible  that 
the  lofty  terms  in  which  he  was  persuaded  to  reprimand  the 
city,  when  united  with  the  silly  conclusion  of  the  business, 
resemble  the  pomp  of  a  mock  tragedy,  where  the  most 
pathetic  sentiments,  and  even  the  sufferings  of  the  hero,  are 
calculated  for  derision. 

Such  has  been  the  boasted  firmness  and  consistency  of  a 
minister'!',  whose  appearance  in  the  House  of  Commons  was 
thought  essential  to  the  king's  service ;  —whose  presence  was 
to  influence  every  divison : — who  had  a  voice  to  persuade,  an 
eye  to  penetrate,  a  gesture  to  command.  The  reputation  of 
these  great  qualities  has  been  fatal  to  his  friends.  The  little 
dignity  of  Mr.  Ellis  has  been  committed.  The  mine  was 
sunk ; — combustibles  provided,  and  Welbore  Ellis,  the  Guy 
Faux  of  the  fable,  waited  only  for  the  signal  of  command. 
All  of  a  sudden  the  country  gentlemen  discover  how  grossly 
they  have  been  deceived; — the  minister's  heart  fails  him,  the 
grand  plot  is  defeated  in  a  moment,  and  poor  Mr.  Ellis  and 
his  motion  taken  into  custody.  From  the  event  of  Friday- 
last  one  would  imagine  that  some  fatality  hung  over  this 
gentleman.  Whether  he  makes  or  suppresses  a  motion,  he  is 
equally  sure  of  his  disgrace.  But  the  complexion  of  the 
times  will  suffer  no  man  to  be  vice-treasurer  of  Ireland  with 
impunity  f. 

*  Lord  North.  This  graceful  minister  is  oddly  constructed.  His  tongue 
is  a  little  too  big  for  his  mouth,  and  his  eyes  a  great  deal  too  big  for  their 
sockets.  Every  part  of  his  person  sets  natural  proportion  at  defiance.  At 
this  present  writing,  his  head  is  supposed  to  be  much  too  heavy  for  his 
shoulders. — Junit^s. 

t  About  this  time  the  courtiers  talked  of  nothing  but  a  bill  of  pains  and 
penalties  against  the  lord  mayor  and  sheriffs,  or  impeachment  at  the  least.  Little 
manniidn  EllU  told  the  king  that,  if  the  bu&iness  were  left  to  his  manage* 
ment,  he  would  engage  to  do  wonders.    It  was  thought  very  odd  that  a 
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I  do  not  mean  to  express  the  smallest  anxiety  for  the 
minister's  reputation.  He  acts  separately  for  himself,  and 
the  most  shameful  inconsistency  may  perhaps  be  no  disgrace 
to  him.  But  when  the  sovereign,  who  represents  the  majesty 
of  the  state,  appears  in  person,  his  dignity  should  be  sup- 
ported. The  occasion  should  be  important ; — the  plan  well 
considered ; — the  execution  steady  and  consistent.  My  zeal 
for  his  Majesty's  real  honour  compels  me  to  assert  that  it  has 
been  too  much  the  system  of  the  present  reign,  to  introduce 
him  personally,  either  to  act  for,  or  to  defend  his  servants. 
They  persuade  him  to  do  what  is  properly  their  business,  and 
desert  him  in  the  midst  of  it  *.  Yet  this  is  an  inconvenience 
to  which  he  must  for  ever  be  exposed,  while  he  adheres  to  a 
ministry  divided  among  themselves,  or  unequal  in  credit  and 
ability  to  the  great  task  they  have  undertaken.  Instead  of 
reserving  the  interposition  of  the  royal  personage,  as  the  last 
resource  of  government,  their  weakness  obliges  &em  to  apply 
it  to  every  ordinary  occasion,  and  to  render  it  cheap  and 
common  in  the  opinion  of  the  people.  Instead  of  supporting 
their  master  they  look  to  him  for  support ;  and  for  the  emolu- 
ment of  remaining  one  day  more  in  office,  care  not  how  much 
his  sacred  character  is  prostituted  and  dishonoured. 

If  I  thought  it  possible  for  this  paper  to  reach  the  closet,  I 
would  venture  to  appeal  at  once  to  his  Majesty's  judgment. 
I  would  ask  him,  but  in  the  most  respectful  terms,  *'  As  you 
are  a  young  man.  Sir,  who  ought  to  have  a  life  of  happiness 
in  prospect, — as  you  are  a  husband, — as  you  are  father  (your 
filial  duties  I  own  have  been  religiously  performed),  is  it 
bond  fide  for  your  interest  or  your  honour  to  sacrifice  your 

motion  of  so  much  importance  should  be  entrasted  to  the  most  contemptible 
little  piece  of  machinery  in  the  whole  kingdom.  Bis  honest  zeal,  however, 
was  disappointed.  The  minister  took  fright,  and  at  the  very  instant  that 
little  Bills  was  going  to  open,  sent  him  an  order  to  sit  down.  All  their 
magnanimous  threats  ended  in  a  ridiculous  vote  of  censure,  and  a  still  more 
ridiculous  address  to  the  king.  This  shameful  desertion  so  afflicted  the  ge- 
nerous mind  of  George  the  Third,  that  he  was  obliged  to  live  upon  potatoes 
for  three  weeks,  to  keep  off  a  malignant  fever. — Poor  man ! — ^is  taliafando 
temperet  a  laen/wia  I — Jmnus. 

*  After  a  certain  person  had  succeeded  in  cajoling  Mr.  Torke,  he  told  the 
Duke  of  Grafton,  with  a  witty  smile,  "  My  Lord,  you  may  kill  the  next 
Percy  yoursel£" — N.  B.  He  had  but  that  instant  wiped  the  tears  away 
which  overcame  Mr.  Yorke. — Junius. 

VOL.  I.  U 
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domestic  tranquillity,  and  to  live  in  a  perpetual  disagreement 
ivith  your  people,  merely  to  preserte  sueh  a  chain  of  beiogs 
as  North,  Barringtoo,  Weymouth,  Gower,  Ellis,  Ouelow, 
Eigby,  Jeny  Dyami,  and  Sandwich  ?  Their  very  names  are  , 
a  satire  upon  all  government,  and  I  defy  the  gravest  of  yooz 
chaplains  to  read  the  catalogue  ivithout  laughing." 

For  my  own  part.  Sir,  I  have  always  considered  addresses 
from  parliament  as  a  fashionable  unmeaning  formality.   Usurp- 
ers, idiots,  and  tyrants  have  been  successively  complimented 
with  almost  the  same  professions  of  duty  and  affection.     But 
let  us  suppose  them  to  mean  exactly  what  they  profess. 
The   consequences  deserve  to  be   considered.     Either  the 
sovereign  is  a  man  of  high  spirit  and  dangerous  ambition^ 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  treachery  of  his  parliament^ 
ready  to  accept  of  the  surrender  they  make  him  of  the  public 
liberty  ;•— or  he  is  a  mild  undesigning  prince,  who,  provided 
they  indulge  him  with  a  little  state  and  pageantry,  would  of  ^ 
himself  intend  no  mischief.     On  the  first  suj^^ition,  it  must 
soon  be  decided  by  the  sword,  whether  the  constitution  should 
be  lost  or  preserved.     On  the  second,  a  prince  no  way  quaJi- 
fied  for  the  execution  of  a  great  and  hazardous  enterprise,  and 
without  any  determined  object  in  view,  may  nevertheless  h& 
driven  into  such  desperate  measures  as  may  lead  directly  to 
his  ruin,  or  disgrace  himself  by  a  shameful  fluctuation  betweeu 
the  extremes  of  violence  at  one  moment,  and  timidity  at  an- 
other.    The  minister  perhaps  may  have  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  success  of  the  present  hour,  and  with  the  profits  of 
his  employment.     He  is  the  tenant  of  the  day,  and  has  na 
interest  in  the  inheritance.     The  sovereign  himself  is  bound 
by  other  obligations,  and  ought  to  look  forward  to  a  superior, 
a  permanent  interest     His  paternal  tenderness  should  remind 
him  how  many  hostages  he  has  given  to  society.     The  ties  of 
nature  come  powerfully  in  aid  of  oaths  and  protestatiosfk 
The  father  who  considers  his  own  precarious  state  of  health, 
and  the  possible  hazard  of  a  long  minority,  will  wish  to  see 
the  family  estate  free  and  unincumbered'*'.     What  is  the 
dignity  of  the  crown,  though  it  were  really  maintained; — 
what  is  the  honour  of  parliament,  supposing  it  could  exist 

*  Every  true  friead  of  the  home  of  Bnuuwick  sees  with  i^iotion  h«ir 
ittpidly  some  of  the  principal  bnnchei  of  the  fiunily  have  dropped  «ffr-* 
Juazvs. 
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mthottt  any  foundation  of  integrity  and  justice ;— or  what  is 
the  vain  repatation  of  firmness,  e^en  if  the  scheme  of  govern- 
ment were  uniform  and  consistent,  compared  with  the  heart- 
felt affections  of  the  people,  with  the  happiness  and  security 
of  the  royal  family,  or  even  with  the  grateful  acclamations  of 
the  popolace  ?  Whatever  style  of  contempt  may  be  adopted 
by  ministers  or  parliaments,  no  man  sincerely  despises  the 
Toice  of  the  English  naticm.  The  House  of  Commons  are 
only  interpreters,  whose  duty  it  is  to  convey  the  sense  of  the 
people  faithfully  to  the  crown.  If  the  interpretation  be  false 
or  imperfect,  the  constituent  powers  are  called  upon  to  deliver 
their  own  sentiments.  Their  speech  is  rude,  but  intelligible ; 
—their  gestures  fierce,  but  full  of  explanation.  Perplexed  by 
sophistries,  their  honest  eloquence  rises  into  action.  The 
first  appeal  was  to  the  integrity  of  their  representatives ; — 
the  second  to  the  king's  justice ; — the  last  argument  of  the 
people,  whenever  they  have  reoouise  to  it,  will  carry  more  per* 
haps  than  persuasion  to  parliament,  or  supplication  to  the 
throne. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTEK  XXXIX*. 

10  IXCS   PBIHTEB  OF  TEDS  TXTBUG  ABVERTIBBB. 

Sib,  ^   May  28,  1770.' 

While  parliament  was  sitting,  it  would  neither  have  been 
safe  nor  perhaps  quite  regular  to  offer  any  opinion  to  the 
public  upon  the  justice  or  wisdom  of  their  proceedings.  To 
pronounce  fairly  upon  their  conduct,  it  was  necessary  to  wait 
until  we  could  consider,  in  one  view»  the  beginning,  progress, 

*  In  parliament,  in  the  city,  in  the  newspapers,  the  contest  with  the  court 
was  continued  by  the  Whigs.  The  society  for  the  support  of  the  Bill  of 
Bights  had  discharged  or  compromised  all  Mr.  Wilkes's  debts,  to  the  amount 
of  seventeen  thousand  pounds.  The  term  of  Wilkes'*  confinement  had  eX" 
piled;  and  he  had  been  elected  aldermaa  fcr  the  ward  of  fanoBgdan  Witb> 
out 

In  this  state  of  thiaga  Junios  wrote  the  following  letter.  His  object  in 
it  wai^  to  prevent  the  people  from  adopting  the  persnaakm  either  that  €^ 
vtiBBtent  was  not  gnatly  in  the  wrong,  or  that  redresa  waa  bopelass,  and 
that  no  part  remained  for  .the  complaiBeca  bat  tame  acquicMence..    £be  z«r 
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and  conclusion  of  their  deliberations.  The  cause  of  the  public 
was  undertaken  and  supported  bj  men  whose  abilities  and 
united  authority,  to  say  nothing  of  the  advantageous  ground 
they  stood  on,  might  well  be  thought  sufi6icient  to  determine  a 
popular  question  in  favour  of  the  people.  Neither  was  the 
House  of  Commons  so  absolutely  engaged  in  defence  of  the 
ministry,  or  even  of  their  own  resolutions,  but  that  they  might 
have  paid  some  decent  regard  to  the  known  disposition  of 
their  constituents,  and,  without  any  dishonour  to  their  firm- 
ness, might  have  retracted  an  opinion,  too  hastily  adopted, 
when  they  saw  the  alarm  it  had  created,  and  how  strongly  it 
was  opposed  by  the  general  sense  of  the  nation.  The  ministry, 
too,  would  have  consulted  their  own  immediate  interest  in 
making  some  concession  satisfactory  to  the  moderate  part  of 
the  people.  Without  touching  the  fact,  they  might  have  con- 
sented to  guard  against,  or  give  up  the  dangerous  principle  on 
which  it  was  established.  In  this  state  of  things,  I  think  it  was 
highly  improbable  at  the  beginning  of  the  session,  that  the 
complaints  of  the  people  upon  a  matter,  which,  in  t/teir  appre- 
hension at  least,  immediately  afifected  the  life  of  the  consti- 
tution, would  be  treated  with  as  much  contempt  by  their  own 
representatives,  and  by  the  House  of  Lords,  as  they  had  been 
by  the  other  branch  of  the  legislature.  Despairing  of  their 
integrity,  wo  had  a  right  to  expect  something  from  their  pru- 
dence, and  something  from  their  fears.  The  Duke  of  Grafton 
certainly  did  not  foresee  to  what  an  extent  the  corruption  of  a 
parliament  might  be  carried.  He  thought,  perhaps,  that 
there  was  still  some  portion  of  shame  or  virtue  left  in  the 
majority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  or  that  there  was  a  lino 
in  public  prostitution  beyond  which  they  would  scruple  to  pro- 
ceed. Had  the  young  man  been  a  little  more  practised  in  the 
world,  or  had  he  ventured  to  measure  the  characters  of  other 
men  by  his  own,  he  would  not  have  been  so  easily  discouraged. 

views  the  proceedings  of  parliament  during  the  session,  wluch  bad  ended  on 
the  19th  of  May ;  blames  both  the  Lords  and  Commons  equally  for  what 
they  had  done,  and  for  what  they  had  neglected ;  arraigns  the  unskilfiihiess 
of  the  financial  measures  which  the  new  minister  had  adopted ;  and  intro- 
duces a  disadvantageous  comparison  of  the  character  of  the  present  sovereign, 
with  those  of  some  of  the  worst  and  most  unfortunate  of  his  predecessors. 
In  this  way  he  dexterously  aiforded  ready  topics  of  abuse  for  those  who  de- 
tired  to  keep  up  the  popular  flame. — Ed. 
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The  prorogation  of  parliament  naturally  calls  upon  us  to 
review  their  proceedings,  and  to  consider  the  condition  in 
"which  they  have  left  flie  kingdom.  I  do  not  question  but 
they  have  done  what  is  usually  called  the  king's  business 
much  to  his  Majesty's  satisfaction  *.  We  have  only  to  lament 
that,  in  consequence  of  a  system  introduced  or  revived  in  the 
present  reign,  this  kind  of  merit  should  be  very  consistent 
with  the  neglect  of  every  duty  they  owe  to  the  nation.  The 
interval  between  the  opening  of  the  last  and  the  close  of  the 
former  session  was  longer  than  usual  \,  Whatever  were  the 
views  of  the  minister  in  deferring  the  meeting  of  parliament, 
sufficient  time  was  certainly  given  to  every  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  look  back  upon  the  steps  he  had  taken, 
and  the  consequences  they  had  produced.  The  zeal  of  party, 
the  violence  of  personal  animosities,  and  the  heat  of  conten- 
tion had  leisure  to  subside.  From  that  period,  whatever  reso- 
lution tfcey  took  was  deliberate  and  prepense.  In  the  pre- 
ceding session  the  dependants  of  the  ministry  had  affected  to 
believe  that  the  final  determination  of  the  question  would 
have  satisfied  the  nation,  or  at  least  put  a  stop  to  their  com- 
plaints ;  as  if  the  certainty  of  an  evil  could  diminish  the  sense 
of  it,  or  the  nature  of  injustice  could  be  altered  by  decision. 
But  they  found  the  people  of  England  were  in  a  temper  very 
distant  from  submission ;  and  although  it  was  contended  that 
the  House  of  Commons  could  not  themselves  reverse  a  resolu- 
tion which  had  the  force  and  eiffect  of  a  judicial  sentence, 
there  were  other  constitutional  expedients  which  would  have 
given  a  security  against  any  similar  attempts  for  the  future. 
The  general  proposition,  in  which  the  whole  country  had  an 
interest,  might  have  been  reduced  to  a  particular  fact,  in  which 
Mr.  Wilkes  and  Mr.  Luttrell  would  alone  have  been  con- 
cerned. The  House  of  Lords  might  interpose — the  king 
might  dissolve  the  parliament — or,  if  every  other  resource 
failed,  there  still  lay  a  grand  constitutional  writ  of  error,  in 
behalf  of  the  people,  from  the  decision  of  one  court  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  whole  legislature.  Every  one  of  these  remedies 

•  The  temper  with  which  you  have  conducted  all  your  proceedings  has 
given  me  great  satisfaction." — King*s  Speech  on  closing  the  Session  of  Par^ 
lianientf  May  19,  1770. 

f  There  was  no  autumnal  aession  this  year.  Parliament  did  not  meet  till 
January  9,  1769-70. 
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has  been  snoeeastvelj  attempted.  The  peo^e  performed  their 
part  with  dif  mty,  spirit,  and  perseveianoe.  For  maarj  maalhB 
his  Majesty  heard  notiiing  from  his  subjects  but  the  language 
Kji  compl^nt  and  resentment ;  unhappUj  for  this  ooitntry,  it 
was  the  daily  triumph  of  hk  courtiers  that  he  heard  it  wiih  aa 
indifference  approaehing  to  contempt. 

The  House  of  Commons  having  assumed  a  power  unknown 
to  the  constitution,  were  determined  not  merely  to  support  it 
in  the  single  instance  in  (|aestion,  but  to  maintain  the  doctrine 
in  its  utmost  extent,  and  to  establish  the  faict  as  a  precedent 
in  law,  to  be  applied  in  whatever  manner  his  Ma|esty'8  ser'- 
▼ants  should  hereafter  think  ht  Their  proceeding  upon 
this  occasion  are  a  stros]^  proof  that  a  decision,  in  the  first 
instance  illegal  and  unjust,  can  only  be  supported  by  a  con* 
tmuation  of  falsehood  and  injustice.  To  support  their  former 
resolutions  they  were  obliged  to  violate  some  of  the  best 
known  and  established  rules  of  the  HJouse.  In  one  instance 
they  went  so  far  as  to  ;declare,  in  open  defiance  of  truth  and 
common  sense,  that  it  was  not  the  role  of  the  House  to 
divide  a  complicated  question,  at  the  recjuest  of  a  member  *. 
But  after  trampling  upon  the  laws  of  the  land,  it  was  not 
wonderful  that  they  should  treat  the  private  regulations  of 
their  own  assembly  with  equal  disregard*  The  speaker, 
being  young  in  office,  began  with  pretendijag  ignorance,  and 

*  This  extravagant  resolution  appears  in  the  votes  of  the  House,  but,  in 
the  minutes  of  the  committees,  the  instances  of  resolutions  coattary  to  law 
and  truth,  and  of  refusals  to  acknowledge  law  and  trutb  when  proposed  to 
them,  are  innumerable. — Jmsrius. 

The  following  is  a  more  particuhir  explanation  of  the  iiEust  alluded  to  bj 
Junius : — 

The  House  having,  on  the  30th  of  January,  1770,  resolred  itself  into  a 
committee  on  the  state  of  the  nation,  the  ^isuing  declaration  was  proposed: 
*'  That,  in  the  exercise  of  its  jurisdiction,  the  House  ought  to  judge  of  eIeo> 
laons  by  the  law  of  the  land,  and  by  the  custom  of  parliament,  which  is  part 
4»f  that  law."  This  being  the  first  of  a  string  of  resolutions  thftt  were  to  lead 
to  ^  condemnation  of  the  principles  on  which  the  determination  of  the  Middle- 
sex election  had  taken  place,  it  was  contended  on  the  part  of  the  ministry 
that,  according  to  the  usage  «f  the  House,  the  «itire  aeries  could  not  be  <d^ 
vided,  to  which  the  speaker  having  assented,  the  ministry  next  moved,  that 
the  whole  of  l^e  intended  resolutions,  except  the  first,  should  be  omitted,  and 
that  the  following  amendment  should  be  added  to  it : — ^'  And  that  the  judg- 
ment of  this  House  in  the  case  of  John  Wilkes  was  agreeable  to  the  law  of 
the  land,  and  fiiUy  authorized  by  the  practice  of  parliament."  This  was 
carried  by  224  to  180. 
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ended  with  dedding  for  the  miiiistiy.  We  were  not  surprised 
at  the  decision ;  hot  he  hesitated  and  blushed  at  his  own 
baseness*,  and  every  man  was  astonished f. 

The  interest  of  the  public  was  vigorously  supported  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  Hieir  right  to  defend  the  constitution 
against  any  encroachment  of  the  other  estates,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  exerting  it  at  this  period,  was  urged  to  them  with 
every  argument  that  could  be  supposed  to  influence  the  heart 
or  the  understanding.  But  it  soon  appeared  that  they  had 
already  taken  l^eir  part,  and  were  determined  to  support  the 
House  of  Commons,  not  only  at  the  expense  of  truth  and 
decency,  but  even  by  a  surrender  of  their  own  most  important 
rights.  Instead  of  performing  that  duty  which  the  consti- 
tution expects  from  them  in  return  for  the  dignity  and  in- 
dependence of  their  station — ^in  return  for  the  hereditary  share 
it  has  given  them  in  the  legislature — ^the  majority  of  them 
made  common  cause  with  the  other  House  in  oppressing  the 
people,  and  established  another  doctrine  as  false  in  itself,  and, 
if  possible,  more  pernicious  to  the  constitution,  than  that  on 
which  the  Middlesex  election  was  determined.  By  resolving 
'*  that  they  had  no  right  to  impeach  a  judgment  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  any  case  whatsoever,  where  that  House  has  a 
competent  jurisdiction,"  J  they  in  effect  gave  up  that  con- 

*  Sir  Fletcher  NortoB  was  now  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
had  commenced  his  political  career  as  a  violent  Whig ;  but  for  some  time 
past  had  exhibited  the  most  complete  tergiversation,  and  had  been  as  warm 
in  the  cause  of  Toryism  as  the  warmest  of  its  oldest  espousers.  He  was 
elected  to  the  chair,  January  22, 1770,  on  the  resignation  of  Sir  John  Oust, 
through  ill  health,  and  who  died  on  the  same  day  that  Sir  Fletcher  suc- 
ceeded him. 

f  When  the  king  first  made  it  a  measure  of  his  government  to  destroy 
Mr.  Wilkes,  and  when  for  this  purpose  it  was  necessary  to  run  down  privi- 
lege. Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  with  his  usual  prostituted  effrontery,  assured  the 
House  of  Commons  that  he  should  regard  one  of  their  votes  no  more  than  a 
resolution  of  so  many  drunken  porters.  This  is  the  very  lawyer  whom  Ben 
Jonson  describee  in  the  following  lines  : — 

"  Gives  forked  counsel ;  takes  provoking  gold* 

On  ekher  hand,  and  puts  it  up. 

So  wise,  so  grave,  of  so  perplex'd  a  tongue. 

And  lotid-  withal,  that  would  not  wag,  nor  scarce 

Lie  still  without  a  fee,*' — Junius. 
t  A  motion  similar  to  that  recited  in  the  note  to  p.  294  was  made  by  the 
Marquis  of  Rockingham,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  declaring,  ''  That  the  law 
of  the  land  and  the  established  customs  of  paxliameiU  were  the  sole  rule  of 
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stitutional  check  and  reciprocal  control  of  one  branch  of  the 
legislature  over  the  other,  which  is  perhaps  the  greatest  and 
most  important  object  provided  for  by  the  division  of  the 
"whole  legislative  power  into  three  estates  ;  and  now,  let  the 
judicial  decisions  of  the  House  of  Commons  be  ever  so  ex- 
travagant, let  their  declarations  of  the  law  be  ever  so  flagrantly 
false,  arbitrary,  and  oppressive  to  the  subject,  the  House  of 
Lords  have  imposed  a  slavish  silence  upon  themselves ;  they 
cannot  interpose — they  cannot  protect  the  subject — they 
cannot  defend  the  laws  of  their  country.  A  concession  so 
extraordinary  in  itself,  so  contradictory  to  the  principles  of 
their  own  institution,  cannot  but  alarm  the  most  unsuspecting 
mind.  We  may  well  conclude,  that  the  Lords  would  hardly 
have  yielded  so  much  to  the  other  House,  without  the  certainty 
of  a  compensation,  which  can  only  be  made  to  them  at  the 
expense  of  the  people.  The  arbitrary  power  they  have 
assumed  of  imposing  fines,  and  committing,  during  pleasure, 
will  now  be  exercised  in  its  full  extent*.  The  House  of 
Commons  are  too  much  in  their  debt  to  question  or  interrupt 
their  proceedings.  The  crown  too,  we  may  be  well  assured, 
will  lose  nothing  in  this  new  distribution  of  power.  After 
declaring  that  to  petition  for  a  dissolution  of  Parliament  is 
irreconcilable  with  the  principles  of  the  constitution!  his 
Majesty  has  reason  to  expect  that  some  extraordinary  compli- 
ment will  be  returned  to  the  royal  prerogative.  The  three 
branches  of  the  legislature  seem  to  treat  their  separate  rights 
and  interests  as  the  Eoman  Triumvirs  did  their  friends — 

determination  in  all  cases  of  election,"  which  having  been  lost,  was  met  by 
one  to  the  purport  of  that  before  quoted,  which  was  carried  by  a  large 
majority ;  in  consequence  of  which,  two  most  strong  and  able  protests  were 
entered  upon  the  journals  of  the  House,  which  were  signed  by  no  less  than 
forty-two  peers.  In  the  last  of  these  the  protesting  lords  pledged  them- 
selves to  the  public  that  they  would  avail  themselves,  as  £Etr  as  in  them  lay, 
of  every  right  and  evcyry  power  with  which  the  constitution  had  armed  them 
for  the  good  of  the  whole,  in  order  to  obtain  full  relief  in  behalf  of  the 
injured  electors  of  Great  Britain. 

*  The  man  who  resists  and  overcomes  this  iniquitous  power  assumed  by 
the  lords  must  be  supported  by  the  whole  people.  We  have  the  laws  of 
our  side,  and  want  nothing  but  an  intrepid  leader.  When  such  a  man  stands 
forth  let  the  nation  look  to  it     It  is  not  his  cause,  but  our  own. — Junius. 

See  Private  Letters,  Nos.  80,  81,  and  82,  in  which  Wilkes  gives  an 
intimation  of  an  intended  attack  upon  the  House  of  Lords. 

t  Note  to  Letter  37,  ante,  p.  279. 
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they  reciprocally  sacrifice  them  to  the  animosities  of  each 
other,  and  establish  a  detestable  union  among  themselves, 
upon  the  ruin  of  the  laws  and  liberty  of  the  commonwealth. 

Through  the  whole  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  this  session,  there  is  an  apparent,  a  palpable  consciousness 
of  guilt,  which  has  prevented  their  daring  to  assert  their  own 
dignity,  where  it  has  been  immediately  and  grossly  attacked. 
In  the  course  of  Doctor  Musgrave's  examination,  he  said 
everything  that  can  be  conceived  mortifying  to  individuals,  or 
oflfensive  to  the  House.  They  voted  his  information  frivolous, 
but  they  were  awed  by  his  firmness  and  integrity,  and  sunk 
Tinder  it  *.  The  terms  in  which  the  sale  of  a  patent  to  Mr. 
Hine  were  communicated  to  the  public  f,  naturally  called  for 
a  parliamentary  inquiry.  The  integrity  of  the  House  of 
Commons  w^s  directly  impeached ;  but  they  had  not  courage 
to  move  in  their  own  vindication,  because  the  inquiry  would 
have  been  fatal  to  Colonel  Burgoyne  and  the  Duke  of  Grafton. 
When  Sir  George  Saville  branded  them  with  the  name  oi 
traitors  to  their  constituents — ^when  the  lord  mayor, the  sheriffs, 
and  Mr.  Trecothick  expressly  avowed  and  maintained  every 
part  of  the  city  remonstrance — ^why  did  they  tamely  submit  to 
be  insulted  ?  Why  did  they  not  immediately  expel  those  re- 
fractory members?  Conscious  of  the  motives  on  which  they  had 
acted,  they  prudently  preferred  infamy  to  danger,  and  were 
better  prepared  to  meet  the  contempt  than  to  rouse  the  indig- 
nation of  the  whole  people.  Had  they  expelled  those  five  mem- 
bers I,  the  consequences  of  the  new  doctrine  of  incapacitation 
\rould  have  come  immediately  home  to  every  man.  The  truth 
of  it  would  then  have  been  fairly  tried,  without  any  reference 
to  Mr.  Wilkes  8  private  character,  or  the  dignity  of  the  House, 
or  the  obstinacy  of  one  particular  county.  These  topics,  I 
know,  have  had  their  weight  with  men  who,  affecting  a  cha- 
racter of  moderation,  in  reality  consult  nothing  but  their  own 
immediate  ease — ^who  are  weak  enough  to  acquiesce  imder  a 

*  The  examination  of  this  firm,  honest  man  is  printed  for  Aim  on.     The 
reader  will  find  it  a  most  curious  and  a  most  interesting  tract.     Doctor  Mus- ' 
graye,  with  no  other  support  but  truth,  and  his  own  firmness,  resisted  and 
OTercame  the  whole  House  of  Commons. — Junius. 

f  Junius,  Letter  33,  ante,  p.  249. 

:|:  The  five  members  alluded  to  are  Sir  George  Saville,  Mr.  Beckford,  Mr. 
Townshend,  Mr.  Sawbridge,  and  Mr.  Trecothick. 
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flagrant  viokiioii  of  the  laws,  vHen  it  does  not  dmc^j  toveh 
themselves,  and  care  not  what  injustice  is  practised  upcMEL  a 
man  whose  moral  character  thej  piously  tlunk  themselres 
obliged  to  condemn.  In  anj  other  circnmstanoes,  the  House 
of  Commons  must  have  forfeited  all  their  eredit  and  dignitj, 
if,  after  such  gross  provocation,  they  had  permitted  those  five 
gentlemen  to  mi  any  longer  among  them.  We  should  then 
have  seen  and  felt  ^  operation  of  a  precedent  which  is  re- 
presented to  be  pei^tly  barren  and  hanmless.  Bat  there  is 
a  set  of  men  in  this  country  whose  understandings  measure 
the  violation  of  law  by  liie  magnitude  of  the  instance,  not  by 
the  important  consequences  which  flow  directly  from  the 
principle ;  and  the  minister,  I  presume,  did  not  think  it  safe 
to  quicken  their  apprehension  too  soon.  Had  Mr.  Hampden 
reasoned  and  acted  like  the  moderate  men  of  these  days,  in- 
stead of  hazarding  his  whole  fortune  in  a  law-suit  with  the 
crown,  he  would  have  quietly  paid  the  twenty  shillings  de- 
manded of  him ;  the  Stuart  family  would  probably  have  con- 
tinued upon  the  throne  ;  and,  at  this  moment,  the  imposition 
of  ship-money  would  have  been  an  acknowledged  prwogatLve 
of  the  crown. 

What,  then,  has  been  the  business  of  the  session,  after  voting 
the  supplies,  and  confirming  the  determination  of  the  Middle- 
sex election?  The  extraordinary  prorogation  of  the  Irish 
parliament*,  and  the  just  discontents  of  that  kingdom,  have 
been  passed  by  without  notice.  Neither  liie  general  ^tuaUon 
of  our  colonies,  nor  that  particular  distress  which  forced  the 
inhabitants  of  Boston  to  take  up  arms  in  their  defence,  have 
been  thought  worthy  of  a  moment's  consideration  f.     In  the 

*  A  law  liad  lately  passed  in  the  Irisli  legislature,  rendering  the  Irish 
parliaments  octennial.  Prior  to  this  period  they  had  been  of  longer  duzm- 
tion,  and  it  wag  against  the  will  of  the  court  that  the  law  was  enacted. 
The  parliament  that  passed  it  was  prorogued  immediately  a&erwards,  and 
then  dissolved,  under  the  hope  of  a  more  tractable  parliament  in  future. 
The  minister,  however,  was  deceived;  for  the  new  parliament  objected, 
'shortly  after  its  meeting,  to  passing  the  proposed  money  bill,  in  consequence 
of  its  haying  originated  in  th«  privy  council  instead  of  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Lord  Townshend,  the  l«rd-lieatenant,  on  December  2,  entered  « 
protest  on  the  journals  of  the  Upper  House  against  the  rejection  of  this  bill ; 
and  intended  to  have  done  the  same  on  the  journals  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, but  the  latter  would  not  suffer  him. 

f  After  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act,  it  was  tried  whether  the  Americans 
would  submit  to  certain  custom-house  duties,  as  upon  glass,  redrlead,  tea. 
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repeal  of  those  aets,  ii^hicli  were  most  offensive  to  America, 
the  parliament  have  done  everything  bat  remote  the  offence. 
They  have  relinquished  the  revenue,  but  judiciously  taken 
care  to  preserve  the  contention.  It  is  not  pretended  that  the 
continuance  of  lihe  tea  duty  is  to  produce  any  direct  benefit 
■whatsoever  to  the  mother  country.  What  is  it,  then,  but  aa 
odious,  unprofitable  exertion  of  a  speculative  right,  and  fixing 
a  badge  of  slaveiy  upon  the  Americans,  without  service  to 
their  masters  ?  But  it  has  pleased  God  to  give  us  a  ministry 
and  a  parliament  who  are  neither  to  be  persnaded  by  arga*- 
ment  nor  instructed  by  experience. 

Lord  North,  I  presume,  will  not  claim  an  extraordinary 
merit  from  anything  he  has  done  this  year  in  the  improve- 
ment or  application  of  tilie  revenue.  A  great  operation, 
directed  to  an  important  object,  though  it  should  fail  of 
success,  marks  the  genius  and  elevates  the  ofaamcter  of  a 
minister.  A  poor  contracted  understanding  deals  in  little 
schemes,  which  dishonour  him  if  they  fail,  and  do  him  no 
credit  when  they  succeed.  Lord  North  had  fortunately  the 
means  in  his  possession  of  reducing  all  the  four  per  cents  at 
once*.    The  fiaihire  of  his  first  enterprise  in  finance  is  not 

&c.  But  H  was  the  princtple  itself  tbst  was  obnoxious  to  tbe  Amedcans; 
and  hence  this  attonpt  iras  as  strenuously  resisted  as  the  ibrmec.  These 
latter  duties  were  in  conse^juence  all  relinquished,  excepting  that  on  tea. 
The  Americans^  however,  would  not  suhmit  to  this  mortification,  which  as 
much  infringed  upon  their  principle  as  if  no  part  whatever  had  been  relin- 
quished. Government  nevertheless  insisted  upon  retaining  this  impost,  askl 
the  result  is  well  known.  Tet  hostilities  may  be  said  to  have  commenced 
in  the  first  instance  at  Boston,  from  a  private  dispute  between  two  or  three 
soldiers  quartered  tiiere  and  a  party  of  ropemakers.  The  scddiers  in  this 
quarrel  were  joined  by  their  comrades,  and  even  by  their  officers,  and  the 
ropemakers  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town ;  in  the  scuffle  that  ensued,  the 
officers  were  struck,  the  soldiers  fired,  and  several  persons  in  the  mob  wen 
killed  or  wounded.  Captain  Preston^  the  conmianding  officer,  was  after- 
wards tried  but  acquitted. 

*  The  stock  denominated  three  per  cents  had  arisen  from  a  loan  of  two 
millions  raised  by  government  in  the  29th  of  Qeo.  II.,  for  which  a  lottery 
and  redeemable  annuities  at  three  pounds  ten  shilUngs  per  cent,  had  been 
granted  and  secured.  Of  the  annuities,  one  quarter  had  been  paid  off,  and 
tbe  sinking  fund,  which  was  charged  with  the  remainder,  was  at  ^is  time 
so  fiiQy  capable  of  liquidating  it,  that  a  notice  to  this  effect  had  been  given 
by  an  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  dated  April  26, 1770. 

In  consequence  of  this  flourishing  state  of  the  three  per  cents,  into 
which  almost  every  one  was  buying,  the  four  per  cents  had  been  much  £ir- 
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half  80  disgracefal  to  his  reputation  as  a  minister  as  the 
enterprise  itself  is  injurious  to  the  public.  Instead  of  striking 
one  decisive  blow,  which  would  have  cleared  the  market  at 
once,  upon  terms  proportioned  to  the  price  of  the  four  per 
cents  six  weeks  a^o,  he  has  tampered  with  a  pitiful  portion  of 
a  commodity  which  ought  never  to  have  been  touched  but  in 
gross — he  has  given  notice  to  the  holders  of  that  stock,  of  a 
design  formed  by  government  to  prevail  upon  them  to  sur- 
render it  by  degrees,  consequently  has  warned  them  to  hold 
up  and  enhance  the  price ;  so  that  the  plan  of  reducing  the 
four  per  cents  must  either  be  dropped  entirely,  or  continued 
with  an  increasing  disadvantage  to  the  public.  The  mi- 
nister's sagacity  has  served  to  raise  the  value  of  the  thing  he 
means  to  purchase,  and  to  sink  that  of  the  three  per  cents, 
which  it  is  his  purpose  to  sell.  In  effect,  he  has  contrived  to 
make  it  the  interest  of  the  proprietor  of  four  per  cents  to  sell 
out  and  buy  three  per  cents  in  the  market,  rather  than 
subscribe  his  stock  upon  any  terms  that  can  possibly  be 
offered  by  government. 

The  state  of  the  nation  leads  us  naturally  to  consider  the 
situation  of  the  king.  The  prorogation  of  parliament  has 
the  effect  of  a  temporary  dissolution.  The  odium  of  measures 
adopted  by  the  collective  body  sits  lightly  upon  the  separate 
members  who  composed  it.  They  retire  into  summer 
quarters,  and  rest  from  the  disgraceful  labours  of  the 
campaign.  But  as  for  the  sovereign,  it  is  not  so  with  him. 
He  has  a  permanent  existence  in  this  country.  He  cannot 
withdraw  himself  from  the  complaints,  the  discontents,  the 

Baken,  and  bad  sunk  below  their  level.  Lord  North,  by  a  small  bonus, 
might  have  induced  all  the  holders  of  this  stock  to  have  transferred  it  into 
three  per  cents  instead  of  receiving  four,  which  would  have  been  a  great 
relief  to  the  public  debt ;  but,  though  the  minister  was  open  to  this  convic- 
tion, he  went  to  work  with  a  timid  hand,  and  took  so  much  time  to  com- 
plete what  he  did  intend,  as  to  forfeit  every  advantage  he  might  at  first 
have  derived.  Instead  of  making  a  proposal  of  this  kind  to  embrace  the 
iohole  of  the  four  per  cents,  he  proposed  to  convert  only  two  millions  and  a 
quarter  of  them  into  three  per  cents,  and  that  the  bonus  should  be  a  lottery 
for  five  hundred  thousand  pounds,  divided  into  fifty  thousand  tickets^  of 
which  every  holder  of  a  hundred  pounds  capital  should  be  entitled,  for  this 
supposed  ^fference  of  fourteen  pounds  sterling,  to  two  of  such  lottery 
tickets.  In  the  prospect  of  this  scheme  the  four  per  cents  began  to  rise  at 
the  expense  of  the  three  per  cents,  and  the  object,  so  far  as  regarded  pecu- 
niary advantage,  was  completely  frustrated. 
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reproaches  of  his  subjects.  They  pursue  him  to  his  retire- 
ment, and  invade  his  domestic  happiness,  when  no  address 
can  be  obtained  from  an  obsequious  parliament  to  encourage 
or  console  him.  In  other  times,  the  interest  of  the  king 
and  people  of  England  was,  as  it  ought  to  be,  entirely  the  same. 
A  new  system  has  not  only  been  adopted  in  fact,  but  pro- 
fessed upon  principle.  Ministers  are  no  longer  the  public 
servants  of  the  state,  but  the  private  domestics  of  the 
sovereign.  One  particular  class  of  men  are  permitted  to 
call  themselves  the  king's  friends*,  as  if  the  body  of  the 
people  were  the  king's  enemies;  or  as  if  his  Majesty  looked 
for  a  resource  or  consolation  in  the  attachment  of  a  few 
favourites  against  the  general  contempt  and  detestation  of 
his  subjects.  Edward  and  Eichard  the  Second  made  the 
same  distinction  between  the  collective  body  of  the  people, 
and  a  contemptible  party  who  surrounded  the  throne.  The 
event  of  their  mistdien  conduct  might  have  been  a  warning 
to  their  successors.  Yet  the  errors  of  those  princes  were  not 
without  excuse.  They  had  as  many  false  friends  as  our 
present  gracious  sovereign,  and  infinitely  greater  temptations 
to  seduce  them.  They  were  neither  sober,  religious,  nor 
demure.  Intoxicated  with  pleasure,  they  wasted  their  in- 
heritance in  pursuit  of  it.  Their  lives  were  like  a  rapid 
torrent,  brilliant  in  prospect,  though  useless  or  dangerous  in 
its  course.  In  the  dull,  unanimated  existence  of  other 
princes,  we  see  nothing  but  a  sickly,  stagnant  water,  which 
taints  the  atmosphere  without  fertilizing  the  soil.  The 
morality  of  a  king  is  not  to  be  measured  by  vulgar  rules. 
His  situation  is  singular.  There  are  faults  which  do  him 
honour,  and  virtues  that  disgrace  him.  A  faultless,  insipid 
equality  in  his  character,  is  neither  capable  of  vice  nor  virtue 
in  the  extreme;  but  it  secures  his  submission  to  those 
persons  whom  he  has  been  accustomed  to  respect,  and  makes 
him  a  dangerous  instrument  of  their  ambition.  Secluded 
from  the  world,  attached  from  his  infancy  to  one  set  of 
persons,  and  one  set  of  ideas,  he  can  neither  open  his  heart 
to  new  connections,  nor  his  mind  to  better  information.    A 

*  "  An  ignorant,  mercenary,  and  servfle  crew ;  unanimous  in  evil,  dili- 
gent in  mischief,  variable  in  principles,  constant  to  flattery,  talkers  for 
liberty,  but  slaves  to  power — styling  themselves  the  court  party  and  the 
prince's  only  friends." — DavenarU,  quoted  by  J\nxiu3. 
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character  of  this  sort  is  the  soil  fittest  to  produce  that  ob- 
stinate bigotry  in  pohtics  and  religion  vrhich  begins  with  a 
meritorious  sacrifice  of  the  imderstanding,  and  finally  oon- 
ducts  the  monarch  and  the  martyr  to  the  block. 

At  any  other  period,  I  doubt  not,  the  scandalous  disorders 
which  have  been  introduced  into  the  government  of  all  the 
dependencies  of  the  empire  would  have  roused  and  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  public.  The  odious  abuse  and  prostitu- 
tion of  the  prerogative  at  home,  the  uneon8titutk)nal  emjdoy- 
ment  of  the  miUtary,  the  arbitrary  fines  and  commitments 
by  the  House  of  Lords,  and  Court  of  Kings  Bench,  the 
mercy  of  a  chaste  and  pious  prince  extended  cheerfully  to  a 
wilful  murderer,  because  that  murderer  is  the  brother  of  a 
common  prostitute,  would,  I  think,  at  any  other  time,  have 
excited  universal  indignation*.  But  the  daring  attack  upon 
the  constitution  in  the  Middlesex  election,  make&  us  callous 
and  indifferent  to  inferior  grievances.  No  man  regards  an 
eruption  upon  the  surface  when  the  noble  parts  are  invaded, 
and  he  feels  a  mortification  approaching  to  his  heart  The 
free  election  of  our  representatives  in  parliament  compre- 
hends, because  it  is  the  source  and  security  of,  every  right 
and  privilege  of  the  English  nation.  The  ministry  have 
realized  the  compendious  ideas  of  Galigula.  They  know  that 
the  liberty,  the  laws,  and  property  of  an  Englishman  have  in 
truth  but  one  neck,  and  that,  to  violate  the  freedom  of  election, 
strikes  deeply  at  them  all. 

JUNIUS. 

*  Matthew  and  Patrick  Kennedy  had  been  condemned  to  suffer  death  for 
ihe  murder  of  John  Bigby,  a  watchman.  Their  lister,  Miss  Kennedy,  was 
a  prostitute  well  known  to  many  of  the  courtiers  of  the  day,  and  her  inter- 
cession ff^ailed  to  obtain  for  them,  first  a  respite,  and  a£terwaEds  a  pardon. 
The  widow  of  Bigby,  nevertheless,  laid  an  appeal  against  the  murderers, 
and  a  new  trial  was  appointed.  The  friends  of  Miss  Kennedy,  howerer, 
bought  them  off,  by  a  present  to  the  widow  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
potmds,  and,  in  consequence,  she  desisted  from  appearing  against  the 
prisoners  when  they  were  arraigned. 
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LETTER   XL*. 


TO   LOBD   HOBTH. 


Mt  Losb,  Angost  22, 1770. 

Mr.  Luttbell's  services  were  the  chief  support  and  ornament 
of  the  Duke  of  Grafton's  administration.  The  honour  of 
rewarding  them  was  reserved  for  your  lordship.  The  duke, 
it  seems,  had  contracted  an  ohligation  he  was  ashamed  to 
acknowledge,  and  unable  to  acquit.  You,  my  Lord,  had  no 
scruples.  You  accepted  of  the  succession  with  all  its  in- 
cumbrances, and  have  paid  Mr.  Luttrell  his  legacy,  at  the 
hazard  of  ruining  the  estate. 

When  this  accomplished  youth  declared  himself  the 
champion  of  government,  the  world  was  busy  in  inquiring 
-what  honours  or  emoluments  could  be  a  sufficient  recompense, 
to  a  young  man  of  his  rank  and  fortune  for  submitting  to 
mark  his  entrance  into  life  with  the  universal  contempt  and 
detestation  of  his  country.  His  noble  father  had  not  been  so 
precipitate.  To  vacate  his  seat  in  parliament — to  intrude 
upon  a  county  in  which  he  had  no  interest  or  connection — 
to  possess  himself  of  another  man's  right,  and  to  maintain  it 
in  defiance  of  public  shame  as  well  as  justice,  bespoke  a 
degree  of  zeal  or  of  depravity  which  all  the  favour  of  a  pious 
prince  could  hardly  requite.  I  protest,  my  Lord,  there  is  in 
this  young  man's  conduct  a  strain  of  prostitution,  which,  for 
its  singularity,  I  cannot  but  admire.    He  has  discovered  a 

*  In  the  penittl  of  the  sCrictnrea  of  Junius,  it  ahonid  be  borne  in  mad, 
that,  in  regard  to  the  great  constitutional  grounds  on  which  tiie  two  adverse 
parties  of  the  Crown  and  the  Opposition  had  taken  each  its  separate  standi 
both  were  in  the  right  The  executive  power  did  well  to  maintain  its 
dignity  with  firmness,  in  spite  of  feetions  importunity,  or  popular  outrage. 
It  did  well  to  preserve  the  sovereign  from  the  humiliation  ol  bemg  treated 
morely  as  a  lunatic  in  the  hands  of  the  Whigs.  The  Oppoeition,  on 
tbe  ether  haad,  acted  a  part  which,  however  intended,  had  substantially  the 
effeet  of  true  patriotism  when  they  resisted  the  execution  of  general  war' 
zants,  branded  widi  reprobation  what  they  esteemed  an  ignominious  peace, 
supported  Wilket^  Botwithstanding  his  private  errors,  aannst  ministerial 
of^pteeeion,  assetted  the  violated  righte  of  the  electora  of  Middlesex^  and 
eagerly  watehed  against  msy  undue  interposition  of  the  military  fatoe  in 
the  oidinary  exeidse  of  the  civil  authority.  Such  were  the  good  and  evil  of 
the  struggle.  Junius  belonged  to  the  conatitutional  or  resisting  party,  and 
Sor  bis  purpose  the  pteMBt  ktter  is  written  with  adminible  icm,  livdmcM^ 
and  propriety. — En. 
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new  line  in  the  human  character — ^he  has  degraded  even  the 
name  of  Luttrell,  and  gratified  his  father's  most  sanguine 
expectations. 

The  Duke  of  Grafton,  "with  every  possible  disposition  to 
patronise  this  kind  of  merit,  was  contented  with  pronouncing 
Colonel  Luttrell's  panegyric*.  The  gallant  spirit,  the  disin- 
terested zeal  of  the  young  adventurer,  were  echoed  through 
the  House  of  Lords.  His  Grace  repeatedly  pledged  himself 
to  the  House,  as  an  evidence  of  the  purity  of  his  friend 
Mr.  Luttrell's  intentions,  that  he  had  engaged  without  any 
prospect  of  personal  benefit,  and  that  the  idea  of  compensa- 
tion would  mortally  offend  himf.  Tha  noble  Duke  could 
hardly  be  in  earnest ;  but  he  had  lately  quitted  his  employ- 
ment, and  began  to  think  it  necessary  to  take  some  care  of 
his  reputation.  At  that  very  moment  the  Irish  negotiation 
was  probably  begun.  Come  forward,  thou  worthy  represen- 
tative of  Lord  Bute,  and  tell  this  insulted  country,  who 
advised  the  king  to  appoint  Mr.  Luttrell  adjutant-general 
to  the  army  in  Ireland.  By  what  management  was  Colonel 
Cuninghame  prevailed  on  to  resign  his  employment,  and  the 
obsequious  Gisbome  to  accept  of  a  pension  for  the  government 
of  KinsaleJ?  Was  it  an  original  stipulation  with  the  Princess 
of  Wales,  or  does  he  owe  his  preferment  to  your  Lord- 
ship's partiality,  or  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  friendship? 
My  Lord,  though  it  may  not  be  possible  to  trace  this  mea- 
sure to  its  source,  we  can  follow  the  stream,  and  warn  the 
country  of  its  approaching  destruction.  The  English  nation 
must  be  roused,  and  put  upon  its  guard.  Mr.  Luttrell  has 
already  shown  us  how  far  he  may  be  trusted  whenever  an 
open  attack  is  to  be  made  upon  the  liberties  of  this  country. 

*  At  this  time  he  was  only  lieutenant-colonel. 

f  He  now  says  that  his  great  object  is  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  that  he 
wUl  have  it— Junius. 

\  This  infamoas  transaction  ought  to  be  explained  to  the  public.  Colonel 
Gisborne  was  quarter-master-general  in  Ireland.  Lord  Townshend  perauades 
him  to  resign  to  a  Scotch  officer,  one  Fraser,  and  gives  him  the  goyemment 
of  Einsale.  Colonel  Cuninghame  was  adjutant-general  in  Ireland.  Lord 
Townshend  offers  him  a  pension  to  induce  him  to  resign  to  LuttrelL  Cun- 
inghame treats  the  offer  with  contempt.  What's  to  be  done  )  Poor  GiB- 
bome  must  move  once  more.  He  accepts  of  a  pension  of  500^.  a  year  until 
a  government  of  greater  value  shall  become  vacant  Colonel  Cuninghame 
is  made  governor  of  Kinsale ;  and  Luttrell,  at  last,  for  whom  the  whole 
machinery  is  put  in  motion,  becomes  adjutant-geneial,  and  in  effect  takes 
I  he  command  of  the  army  in  Ireland. — Jwxtus, 
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I  do  not  doubt  that  there  is  a  deliberate  plan  formed.  Your 
Lordship  best  knows  by  whom ;  the  corruption  of  the  legis- 
lative body  on  this  side,  a  military  force  on  the  other,  and 
then  fareweU  to  England !  It  is  impossible  that  any  minister 
shall  dare  to  advise  the  king  to  place  such  a  man  as  Luttrell 
in  the  confidential  post  of  adjutant-general,  if  there  were  not 
some  secret  purpose  in  view  which  only  such  a  man  as  Lut- 
trell is  fit  to  promote.  The  insult  offered  to  the  army  in 
general  is  as  gross  as  the  outrage  intended  to  the  people  of 
England.  What !  Lieutenantrcolonel  Luttrell  to  be  adjutant- 
general  of  an  army  of  sixteen  thousand  men !  One  would 
think  his  Majesty's  campaigns  at  Blackheath  and  Wimble- 
don might  have  taught  him  better.  I  cannot  help  wish- 
ing General  Hai*vey  joy  of  a  colleague  who  does  so  much 
honour  to  the  employment.  But,  my  Lord,  this  measure 
is  too  daring  to  pass  unnoticed,  too  dangerous  to  be  received 
with  indiflference  or  submission.  You  shall  not  have  time 
to  remodel  the  Irish  army.  They  will  not  submit  to  be 
garbled  by  Colonel  Luttrell.  As  a  mischief  to  the  English 
constitution  (for  he  is  not  worth  the  name  of  enemy),  they 
already  detest  him.  As  a  boy,  impudently  thrust  over  their 
heads,  they  will  receive  hind  with  indignation  and  contempt. 
As  for  you,  my  Lord,  who  perhaps  are  no  more  than  the 
blind  unhappy  instrument  of  Lord  Bute  and  her  Eoyal 
Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales,  be  assured  that  you  shall 
be  called  upon  to  answer  for  the  advice  which  has  been  given, 
and  either  discover  your  accomplices,  or  fall  a  sacrifice  to 
their  security. 

.     JUNIUS. 


LETTER  XLL 

TO  THB  BIGHT  HONOURABLE   LORD   MANSFIELD  1". 

My  Lord,  November  X^,  177Q. 

Thi!  appeetrance  of  this  letter  ^U  attract  the  curiosity  of 
the   public,  and  command  even  your  Lordship's  attention. 

*  In  the  envdope  to  tbiB  addieu,  Junius  makes  ihe  following  observation : — 
"  The  inclosed,  though  began  tvithin  these  few  days,  has  been  greatly 
kiboared."     PriTato  Letter,  No.  %L 

Warned  by  their  adventwe^  with  Wilkes,  this  ministers,  though  sorely 
VOL.  I.  X 
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I  am  considerably  in  your  debt,  and  shall  «»deavoiir,  once  for 
all,  to  balance  the  account.  Accept  of  this  address,  n^y 
Lord,  as  a  prologue  to  more  important  scenes,  in  whic^  yoa 
will  probably  be  called  upon  to  act  or  suffer. 

Tou  will  xkot  fuestion  my  veracity  when  I  assure  you,  that 
k  has  not  been  owing  to  any  particular  respect  £or  your  person 
Ibai  I  have  abstained  from  you  so  long.  Besides  the  distress 
and  danger  with  which  the  press  is  threatened,  when  your 
Tjordshi^  i»  party,  and  ihe  party  is  to  be  judge,  I  confess  I  have 
been  d^erl'ed  by  the  difficulty  of  the  task.  Our  language 
has  no  t^^m  oi  repi)oach,  the  masd  has  no  idea  of  detesta- 
tkoL,  which  hafr  not  already  been  happily  applied  to  you,  and 
eahmisfliedJ  Ample  justictd  has  been  done  by  abler  pens  than 
ihiiiei  to  the  aepairaite  z&dsits!  'c€  your  life  and  character.     Let  it 

gailed  by.  Jnniu^  d|^.  oojt  jl^iqk  it  pditie  to  co^ib^  liim  by  tbe  ahield  and 
sppar  of"  legal  prosecutipji 'tiTlTiis. ictter  b  ^ ^^  J[iJi^  appeared  to  them  to 
m£ye  proceedjed  to  ait  airc^adty -of 'seditiotok  invective  whicji  could  not  fell  to 
pvoivok*  the  it>digtta1i«n4f  ev^ryEniiisliHiaii  i&^*^se  %MtAfai»e  patnotoBm 
Miliot|i^tefiy.e:(tiiipin^<id  tU  fiemmmtiilviiojilt^ii  VonfUwi^a^,  there- 
iQDircv:^e,Qrigiiu4  pu>^s^fM:^|tli»t,^  th,e/ftkei:^tter8^f  Ju«^  JCrvAhnon, 
who  had  sold  it  in  s^ .  jJubUea'tion ;  palled ,  .^p  U^dpn,  ^A^^mmt  W^-  H^^t 
the  jputjlishef  of  t)ie"lj(mdoh  Etfemng  Posi,  aiid  ^ottjer^  wno  had  ftUp  n?- 
piated  the  same  Ktttt»%o  the  fcinig,  iwsfef  bkMjd|ht^^t'diffeteat  tJcwfe,  fo'trfial 
Ahoun's  trial  can»:on>£isfa;  ^cwas  fdond.gtfilt^/Of  ^efling  tb*:lbaer  hjf'th^ 
jtjy*-  a;h^8eiUi«n|cqjii»|k»wce^.upopf^^  W^s^^  pny-aifijifsipf  ;^{||Jai|k4 
and  ^  find  »urety^B8;for,]^i*,«po4  .b^hwno^ff^^^^  hi$ 

bound  in  four  hundred  pounds,  his  sureties  in  two  hundred  pounds  each. 
WoodfaM  was  fthmd  j:umy  byAei  jury,  6f  priTtting  an^ 'pvMisht¥ig  only. 
Miller  and  Baldwin  were  acquitted.  At  the  trial  of  Kobid^/bnep  of  tiM 
jurymeh,  starting  up  while  the  judge  was  giving  his  charge,  cried^  Tou  need 
not  say  any  more,  for  I  am  determined  to  acquit  him.  And,  in  consequence 
of  this  irregularity,  the  trial  was  put  oiF  till  the  next  term.  On  these  trials 
the  court  wished  to  confine  fi6  juries  fo.'fiDid!  e&nply  the  &ct  of  printing  or 
publishing,  without  giving  any  opinion  of  its  guilt  or  innocence. 

It  was  Bdlertheiiwe  of  these  Jd&isibaitcahAwniffidiat  ^ft^iMshers  of 
the  letters  of  Junius  had  to  dread,  that  the  author  addressed  the  present 
long  and  .elKxfDOBt  -onelto  Lord  Mansfield.  In  this  letter  JunltM  ^Mies  to 
mrite 'fla  iJnyecUii^'of:;swaxgpBri»]at0s,.ia;Dpps^iixm  tgaitu^.h^ak  Dfosft- 
^Id^:  some.  p«jtti<;illa«9i  pf  b«9  Iqrdsh^p'f  €»4s.\^'rfi^^f^^fJ^P:'^^^ 
tenor  of  his  conduct  as  a  judge';  accuses  him  of  endeavouring  conthius^y 
to  wphMk»»»  !tk^  «t6riii^;ifc}>&  rlaw  Af 'ClnskiU^  1i$ri^<^)aftii^  a44ili»Ql9  «at 
9i.^:cim^.hwaii  BqsI^ ;v,t^lmMltim  .lu  ^^vwf /^vH::f«)$^iqii^  «^Nifl^  i^  ^9 
sovereign;  and  concludes  with  threateniAgr  6fitt;Qr  u^Qlti«»:ii|  the.^^pigM 
^f  tioiJMterjsbMildibitii^nfSQdobririrqMi^  l.  .i  /.:  i. :-.:''/ 
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be  my  humble  office  to  collect  the  scattered  sweets,  till  their 
united  virtue  tortures  the  sense. 

Permit  me  to  begin  with  paying  a  just  tribute  to  Scotch 
sincerity  wherever  I  find  it.  I  own  I  am  not  apt  to  confide 
in  the  professions  of  gentlemen  of  that  country;  and  when 
they  smile,  I  feel  an  involuntary  emotion  to  guard  myself 
i^nst  mischief.  With  this  general  opinion  of  an  ancient 
nation,  I  always  thought  it  much  to  your  Lordship's  honour, 
that  in  your  earlier  days,  you  were  but  little  iirfected  with 
the  prudence  of  your  country.  You  had  some  original  attach- 
ments, which  you  took  every  proper  opportunity  to  acknow- 
ledge. The  liberal  spirit  of  youth  prevailed  over  your  native 
discretion.  Your  zeal  in  the  cause  of  an  unhappy  prince  was 
expressed  with  the  sincerity  of  wine,  and  some  of  the  solem- 
nities of  religion  *.  This,  I  conceive,  is  the  most  amiable 
Eoint  of  view  in  which  your  character  has  appeared.  Like  an 
onest  man,  you  took  that  part  in  politics  which  might  have 
been  expected  from  your  birth,  education,  country,  and  con- 
nectionsf.    There  was  something  generous  in  your  attach-- 

*  This  man  was  always  a  rank  Jacobite.  Lord  Havensworih  produced  tlie 
most  satis&ctoiy  evidence  of  his  haTing  frequently  drunk  the  Pretender's 
health  upon  his  knees.— ^uiniT& 

f  This  statement  of  Lord  Mana6eld's  immediate  connection  with  the 
Pretender's  secretary  has  been  disputed ;  and  the  charge  advanced  by  Lord 
Jlavensworth  of  his  having  drunk  the  Pretender's  health  upon  his  knees, 
was  made  the  subject  of  investigation  before  the  Privy  Council  and  the 
House  of  Lords,  in  the  year  1753,  which  terminated  in  Mr.  Murray's  acquit- 
tal, both  tribunals  dechmng  the  change  to  be  a  foul  calumny.  That  Lord 
Mansfield,  however,  lay  under  the  public  imputation  of  being  a  relative  of 
the  Pretender's  secretary  is  certain ;  as,  in  a  memorial  in  Dodington's  Diary, 
p.  441,  edit.  1809,  anonymously  addressed  to  General  Hawley,  and  written 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  procuring  the  Solicitor-General's  dismission,  he  is 
thus  spoken  of : — **  To  haste  a  Scotsman,  of  a  most  disaffected  family,  and 
allied  to  the  Pretender^a  JirH  minister,  consjjlUd  in  the  education  of  the 
Ptince  of  Wales,  must  tend  to  alarm  and  disgust  the  friends  of  the  present 
royal  fiunily.  I>odington,  who  was  intimate  with  Lord  Mansfield,  then  Mr. 
Murray,  nowhere  contradicts  the  supposed  connection ;  who,  nevertheless, 
it  is  presumed,  would  have  done  «o  if  the  assertion  had  not  been  true.  Mr. 
Hnnay,  when  a  atudent  in  the  Temple,  was  an  intimate  acquaintance  of 
Mr.  Vernon,  a  rich  Jacobite  mercer  on  Ludgate  Hill,  and  the  toast  referred 
to  is  said  to  have  been  frequently  drunk  in  the  house  of  this  gentleman. 
Mr.  Vernon  on  his  death  bequeathed  to  Mr.  Mnrif^  an  estate  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Chester  and  Defl^. 
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ment  to  the  banished  house  of  Stuart.  We  lament  the  mis- 
takes of  a  good  man,  and  do  not  begin  to  detest  him  until  he 
afife6ts  to  renounce  his  principles.  Why  did  you  not  adhere 
to  that  loyalty  you  once  professed  ?  Why  did  you  not  follow 
the  example  of  your  -worthy  brother  *  ?  With  him  you  might 
have  shared  in  the  honour  of  the  Pretender's  confidence— 
with  him  you  might  have  preserved  the  integrity  of  your 
character,  and  England,  I  think,  might  have  spared  you 
without  regret.  Your  friends  will  say,  perhaps,  that,  although 
you  deserted  the  fortune  of  your  liege  lord,  you  have  adhered 
firmly  to  the  principles  which  drove  his  father  from  the 
throne ;  that  without  openly  supporting  the  person,  you  have 
done  essential  service  to  the  cause,  and  consoled  yourself  for 
the  loss  of  a  favourite  family,  by  reviving  and  establishing 
the  maxims  of  their  government.  This  is  the  way  in  which 
a  Scotchman's  xmderstanding  corrects  the  error  of  his  heart 
My  Lord,  I  acknowledge  the  truth  of  the  defence,  and  can 
trace  it  through  all  your  conduct.  I  see  through  your  whole 
life  one  imiform  plan  to  enlarge  the  power  of  the  crown  at 
the  expense  of  Uie  liberty  of  the  subject.  To  this  object 
your  thoughts,  words,  and  actions  have  been  constantly 
directed.  In  contempt  or  ignorance  of  the  common  law  of 
England,  you  have  made  it  your  study  to  introduce  into  the 
court  where  you  preside  maxims  of  jurisprudence  unknown 
to  Englishmen.  The  Roman  code,  ti^e  law  of  nations,  and 
the  opinion  of  foreign  civilians  are  your  perpetual  theme; 
but  who  ever  heard  you  mention  Magna  Charta  or  the  Bill 
of  Rights  with  approbation  or  respect?  By  such  treacherous 
arts  the  noble  simplicity  and  free  spirit  of  our  Saxon  laws 
were  first  corruJ)ted.  The  Norman  conquest  was  not  com- 
plete until  Norman  lawyers  had  introduced  their  laws,  and 
reduced  slavery  to  fl  system.  This  one  leading  principle 
directs  your  interpretation  of  the  laws,  and  accounts  for  your 
treatment  of  juries.  It  is  not  in  political  questions  only 
(for  there  the  courtier  might  be  forgiven),  but  let  the  cause 
be  what  it  may,  your  xmderstanding  is  equally  on  the  rack, 
either  to  contract  the  power  of  the  jury,  or  to  mislead  their 

*  Confidential  secretary  to  the  late  Pretender.    This  circanutance  con- 
firmed the  friendship  between  the  brothers.— Juin:ua 
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judgment.  For  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  T  appeal  to  the 
doctrine  you  delivered  in  Lord  Grosvenor's  cause.  An  action 
for  criminal  conversation  being  brought  by  a  peer  against  a 
prince  of  the  blood*,  you  were  daring  enough  to  tell  the 
jury  that,  in  fixing  the  damages,  they  were  to  pay  no  regard 
to  the  quality  or  fortune  of  the  parties ;  that  it  was  a  trial 
between  A.  and  B.;  that  they  were  to  consider  the  of- 
fence in  a  moral  light  only,  and  give  no  greater  damages 
to  a  peer  of  the  realm  than  to  the  meanest  mechanic.  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  refute  a  doctrine  which,  if  it  was 
meant  for  law,  carries  falsehood  and  absurdity  upon  the 
fiftce  of  it;  but,  if  it  was  meant  for  a  declaration  of  your 
political  creed,  is  clear  and  consistent.  Under  an  arbitrary 
government  all  ranks  and  distinctions  are  confounded.  The 
honour  of  a  nobleman  is  no  more  considered  than  the  re- 
putation of  a  peasant,  for,  with  different  liveries,  they  are 
equally  slaves. 

Even  in  matters  of  private  property  we  see  the  same  bias 
and  inclination  to  depart  from  the  decisions  of  your  prede- 
cessors, which  you  certainly  ought  to  receive  as  evidence  of 
the  common  law.  Instead  of  those  certain  positive  rules  by 
which  the  judgment  of  a  court  of  law  should  invariably  be 
determined,  you  have  fondly  introduced  your  own  unsettled 
notions  of  equity  and  substantial  justice.  Decisions  given 
upon  such  principles  do  not  alarm  the  public  so  much  as  they 
ought,  because  tiie  consequence  and  tendency  of  each  parr 
ticular  instance  is  not  observed  or  regarded.  In  the  mean- 
time the  practice  gains  ground ;  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
becomes  a  court  of  equity,  and  the  judge,  instead  of  con- 
sulting strictly  the  law  of  the  land,  refers  only  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  court,  and  to  the  purity  of  his  own  conscience. 
The  name  of  Mr.  Justice  Yates  will  naturally  revive  in  your 
mind  some  of  those  emotions  of  fear  and  detestation  with 

*  The  action  was  brought  by  Lord  Grosyenor  against  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland for  criminal  conversation  with  Lady  Grosvenor ;  and  the  cause  in 
which  Lord  Mansfield  delivered  the  opinion  here  charged  to  him,  was  tried 
before  his  Lordship  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  July  5,  1770.  The 
damages  were  laid  at  100,000Z. :  the  verdict  was  for  10,000/.  The  doc- 
trine here  objected  against  by  Junius  has  since  been  relinquished  in  courts 
of  justice,  and  his  own  substituted. 
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which  you  always  beheld  him*.  That  great  lawyer,  that 
honest  man,  saw  your  whole  conduct  in  the  light  t^iat  I  do. 
After  years  of  ineffectual  resistance  to  the  pernicious  prin 
ciples  introduced  by  your  Lordship,  and  uniformly  supported 
by  your  humble  friends  upon  the  bench,  he  determined  to 
quit  a  court  whose  proceedings  and  decisions  he  could  neith^ 
assent  to  with  honour  nor  oppose  with  success. 

The  injustice  done  to  an  individual  is  sometimes  of  service 
to  the  public  f.  Facts  are  apt  to  alarm  us  more  than  the 
most  dangerous  principles.  The  sufferings  and  firmness  of 
a  printer  have  roused  the  public  attention.  You  knew  and 
felt  that  your  conduct  would  not  bear  a  parliamentary  inquiry, 
and  you  hoped  to  escape  it  by  the  meanest,  the  basest  sacri- 
fice of  dignity  and  consistency  that  ever  was  made  by  a  great 
magistrate.  Where  was  your  firmness,  where  was  that  vin- 
dictive spirit,  of  which  we  have  seen  so  many  examples,  when 
a  man,  so  inconsiderable  as  Bingley,  could  force  you  to  con- 
fess, in  the  face  of  this  country  tha,t,  for  two  years  together, 
you  had  illegally  deprived  an  English  subject  of  his  liberty, 
and  that  he  had  triumphed  over  you  at  last  ?  Yet  I  own,  my 
Lord,  that  yours  is  not  an  uncommon  character.  Women,  smd 
men  like  women,  are  timid,  vindictive,  and  irresolute.  Their 
passions  counteraet  each  other,  and  make  the  same  creature 
at  one  moment  hateful,  at  another  contemptible.  I  fancy,  my 
Lord,  some  tim«  will  elapse  before  you  ven;ture  to  commit 
another  Englishman  for  refusing  to  answer  interrogatories  |. 

*  Sir  Joseph  Yates  was  lately  dead.  The  facts  which  Junius  relates  are 
trae.  Yates  was  an  able  and  upright  judge,  but  incapable  of  improving  the 
spirit  of  the  law  in  his  interpretation  of  it.  There  was  opposition  of  jiiri- 
dical  principles  and  of  personal  views  between  him  and  Lord  MansficUL 
He  passed  to  the  Court  of  Common  Fleas  on  the  4th  of  May ;  his  deatii 
happened  on  the  7th  of  June,  1770. — Ed. 

f  The  oppression  of  an  obscure  individual  gave  birth  to  the  famous 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  of  31  Car.  II.  which  is  frequently  considered  as  another 
Magna  Charta  of  the  kingdom. — Blackstone,  iii.  135. — Junius. 

t  "  Bingley  was  committed  for  contempt  in  not  submitting  to  be  examined. 
He  lay  in  prison  two  years,  until  the  Crown  thought  the  matter  might 
occasion  some  serious  complaint,  and  therefore  he  was  let  out,  in  the  same 
contumacious  state  he  had  been  put  in,  with  all  his  sins  about  him,  nn- 
anointed  and  unamiealed.  There  was  much  coquetry  between  the  Court 
and  the  Attomey-Oeneral  about  who  should  undergo  the  ridicule  of  letting 
him  escape." — Vide  another  Letter  to  Almon,  p.  189. — Junius. 
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Tiie  doctrxDe  you  have  constmtly  delivered  in  cases  o£ 
libel,  is  another  powerful  evidence  of  a  settled  pian  to  eoor 
tzact  the  legal  peiwer  of  juries,  and  to  draw  questions  inse 
parable  ir&m  lacts  within  the  arlntrhan  of  the  court  Hare, 
my  Lord,  you  harre  fortune  of  your  tatdk.  When  you  invade 
the  province  of  the  jury  in  matter  of  libel,  you,  in  effect, 
attack  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and,  with  a  single  stroke, 
wound  two  of  your  greatest  enemies.  In  some  instances  you 
have  succeeded,  because  juryman  are  too  often  ^orant  of 
their  own  rights,  and  too  apt  to  be  awed  by  the  authority  of 
a  chief  justice.  In  other  criminal  prosecuticfne  the  malice  of 
the  design  is  confessedly  as  much  the  subject  of  consideration 
to  a  juiy  as  the  certainty  of  the  fact.  If  a  di£feraii  doctrine 
prevails  in  the  ease  of  libels,  why  should  it  not  extend  to  M 
criminal  cases?  Why  not  to  capital  offences?  I  see  no 
reason  (and  I  dare  say  you  will  agree  with  me  that  there  is 
no  good  one)  why  the  life  of  tbe  subject  should  be  better 
protected  against  you  than  his  liberty  or  property.  Why 
should  you  enjoy  tiie  full  power  of  piUory,  fine,  and  impri- 
sonment, and  not  be  indulged  ^ith  hangmg  or  transporta- 
tion? With  your  Lordship's  fertile  genius  and  merciful 
disposition,  I  can  conceive  such  an  exercise  of  the  power  you 
have,  as  could  hardly  be  aggravated  by  that  which  you  have 
not^i*. 

But,  my  Lord,  since  you  have  laboured  (and  not  unsuccess- 
fully) to  destroy  the  substance  of  the  trial,  why  should  you 
suffer  tiie  form  of  the  vm-diet  to  remai©  ?  Why  force  twd.ve 
honest  men,  in  palpable  violation  of  their  oaths,  to  pronounce 
their  fellow-subject  a  guiky  man,  when,  almost  at  the  same 
moment,  you  forbid  their  inquiring  into  the  only  circum-^ 
stance  which,  in  the  eye  of  law  and  reason,  constitutes  guilt — 
the  malignity  or  innocence  of  his  intentions  ?  But  1  under- 
stand your  Lordship.  If  you  could  succeed  in  making  the 
trial  by  jury  useless  and  ridiculous,  you  might  then  with 
greater  safety  introduce  a  bill  into  parliament  for  enlarging 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  and  extending  your  favourite 

*  An  act  of  pariiameni  already  mentioned,  declaiatory  of  the  rights  of 
jnries  in  cases  of  libel,  which  Mr.  Fox,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Erskioe,. 
introduced,  established  the  principle,  "  that  the  j,ary  is,  in  regard  to  libels, 
to  judge  of  law  as  well  as  of  &ct,  of  intentaou  as  well  as  of  the  exterior 
act."— •B3)b 
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trial  by  interrogatories  to  every  question  in  which  the  life  or 
liberty  of  an  Englishman  is  concerned*. 

Your  charge  to  the  jury,  in  the  prosecution  against  Almon 
and  Woodfall,  contradicts  the  highest  legal  authorities  as 
well  as  the  plainest  dictates  of  reason.  In  Miller's  cause, 
and  still  more  expressly  in  that  of  Baldwin,  you  have  pro- 
ceeded a  step  further,  and  grossly  contradicted  yourselfl 
You  may  know,  perhaps,  though  I  do  not  mean  to  insult  you 
by  an  appeal  to  your  experience,  that  the  language  of  truth 
is  uniform  and  consistent.  To  depart  from  it  safely  requires 
memory  and  discretion.  In  the  two  last  trials  your  charge  to 
the  jury  began,  as  usual,  with  assuring  them  that  they  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  law,  that  they  were  to  find  the  bare 
fact,  and  not  concern  themselves  about  the  legal  inferences 
drawn  from  it,  or  the  degree  of  the  defendant's  guilt.  Thus 
far  you  were  consistent  with  your  former  practice.  But  how 
will  you  account  for  the  conclusion  ?  You  told  the  jury  that, 
"  if,  after.all,  they  would  take  upon  themselves  to  determine 
the  law,  they  might  do  it,  but  they  must  be  very  sure  that 
they  determined  according  to  law,  for  it  touched  their  con- 
sciences, and  they  acted  at  their  peril."  If  I  understand 
your  first  proposition,  you  meant  to  afl&.rm,  that  the  jury  were 
not  competent  judges  of  the  law  in  the  criminal  case  of  a 
libel — that  it  did  not  fall  within  their  jurisdiction  ;  and  that,, 
with  respect  to  them,  the  malice  or  innocence  of  the  defend- 
ant's intentions  would  be  a  question  coram  non  judice. 
But  the  second  proposition  clears  away  your  own  diiO&culties, 
and  restores  the  jury  to  all  their  judicial  capacities.  You 
make  the  competence  of  the  court  to  depend  upon  the 
legality  of  the  decisionf.     In  the  first  instance  you  deny 

*  ''The  philosophical  poet  doth  notably  describe  the  damnable  and 
damned  proceedings  of  the  Judge  of  Hell : 

**  Gnbssius  hie  Bhadamanthus  habet  dnrissima  regna, 
*' Castigatque,  auditque  dolos,  svhigiique  faUri. 
First  he  punisheth  and  then  he  Jieareth ;  and,  lastly,  compelleth  to  confess^ 
and  makes  and  mars  laws  at  his  pleasure ;  like  as  the  Centurion  in  the 
holy  history  did  to  St.  Paul,  for  the  text  saith,  CerUurio  apprehendi  Paulum 
jussit,  et  8$  catenis  ligarif  et  tunc  intebrogabat,  quisfuisset,  et  quidfecisset; 
but  good  judges  and  justices  abhor  these  courses." — Coke  2,  Inst  55. — 
Junius. 

f  Directly  the  reverse  of  the  doctrine  he  constantly  maintained  in  the 
House  of  Lords  and  elsewhere  upon  the  decision  of  the  Middlesex  election. 
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the  power  absolutely.  In  the  second,  you  admit  the  power, 
provided  it  be  legally  exercised.  Now,  my  Lord,  without 
pretending  to  reconcile  the  distinctions  of  Westminster  Hall 
with  the  simple  information  of  common  sense  or  the  inte- 
grity of  fair  argument,  I  shall  be  understood  by  your  Lord- 
ship when  I  assert  that,  if  a  jury  or  any  other  court  of 
judicature  (for  jurors  are  judges)  have  no  right  to  entertain 
a  cause  or  question  at  law,  it  signifies  nothing  whether  their 
decision  be  or  be  not  according  to  law.  Their  decision  is  in 
itself  a  mere  nullity ;  the  parties  are  not  bound  to  submit 
to  it ;  and,  if  the  jury  run  any  risk  of  punishment,  it  is  not 
for  pronouncing  a  corrupt. or  illegal  verdict,  but  for  the  ille- 
gality of  meddling  with  a  point  on  which  they  have  no  legal 
authority  to  decide  *. 

I  cannot  quit  this  subject  without  reminding  your  Lordship 
of  the  name  of  Mr.  Benson.  Without  offering  any  legel 
objection,  you  ordered  a  special  juryman  to  be  set  aside  in 
a  cause  where  the  king  was  prosecutor.  The  novelty  of  the 
fact  required  explanation.  Will  you  condescend  to  tell  the 
world  by  what  law  or  custom  you  were  authorized  to  make  a 
peremptory  challenge  of  a  juryman?  The  parties,  indeed, 
have  this  power,  and  perhaps  jour  Lordship,  having  accus- 
tomed yourself  to  unite  the  characters  of  judge  and  party, 
may  claim  it  in  virtue  of  the  new  capacity  you  have  assumed, 
and  profit  by  your  own  wrong.  The  time  within  which  you 
might  have  been  punished  for  this  daring  attempt  to  pack  a 
jury  is,  I  fear,  elapsed ;  but  no  length  of  time  shall  erase  the 
record  of  it. 

The  mischiefs  you  have  done  this  country  are  not  confined 
to  your  interpretation  of  the  laws.  You  are  a  minister,  my 
Lord,  and,  as  such,  have  long  been  consulted ;  let  us  candidly 
examine  what  use  you  have  made  of  your  ministerial  influence ; 
I  will  not  descend  to  little  matters,  but  come  at  once  to  those 

He  invariably  asserted  that  the  decision  must  be  legalf  because  the  court 
was  competent;  and  neyer  could  be  prevailed  on  to  enter  further  into  the 
question. — JuHius. 

*  These  iniquitous  prosecutions  cost  the  best  of  princes  six  thousand 
pounds,  and  ended  in  the  total  defeat  and  disgrace  of  the  prosecutors.  In  the 
course  of  one  of  them,  Judge  Aston  had  the  unparalleled  impudence  to  tell 
Mr.  Morris  (a  gentleman  of  unquestionable  honour  and  integrity,  and  who 
was  then  giving  his  evidence  on  oath),  that  he  ehould  pay  very  little  regard 
to  any  affidavit  he  should  9na/;«.— Junius. 
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important  points  on  which  your  resolution  was  waited  for,  on 
whidi  the  expectation  of  your  opinion  kept  a  great  part  of  the 
nation  in  suspense.  A  constitutional  question  arises  upon  a 
declaration  of  the  law  of  parliament,  hy  which  the  freedom  of 
election  and  the  hirthright  of  the  subjeet  were  supposed  U 
have  been  invaded ;  the  king's  servants  are  accused  of  violat 
iag  the  constitution ;  the  nation  is  in  a  ferment ;  the  able^ 
men  of  all  parties  engage  in  the  question,  and  exert  their 
utmost  abilities  in  the  discussion  of  it — what  part  has  the 
honest  Lord  Mansfield  acted  ?  As  an  eminent  judge  of  the 
law,  his  opinion  would  have  been  respected ;  as  a  peer,  he  had 
a  right  to  demand  an  audience  of  his  sovereign,  and  inform  him 
that  his  ministers  were  pursuing  unconstitutional  measures ; 
upon  other  occasions,  my  Lord,  you  have  no  difl&culty  in  finding 
your  way  into  the  closet  The  pretended  neutrality  of  belong- 
ing to  no  party  will  not  save  your  reputation ;  in  questions 
merely  political  an  honest  man  may  stand  neuter,  but  the  law* 
and  constitution  are  the  general  property  of  the  subject — not 
to  defend  is  to  relinquish;  and  who  is  there  so  senseless  as  to 
renounce  his  share  in  a  conmion  benefit,  unless  he  hopes  to 
profit  by  a  new  division  of  the  spoil  ?  As  a  lord  of  parliament 
you  were  repeatedly  called  upon  to  condemn  or  defend  the 
new  law  declared  by  the  House  of  Commons ;  you  affected 
to  have  scruples,  and  every  expedient  was  attempted  to  remove 
them;  the  question  was  proposed  and  urged  to  you  in  a 
thousand  different  shapes ;  your  prudence  still  supplied  you 
with  evasion,  your  resolution  was  invincible ;  lor  my  own  part 
I  am  not  anxious  to  penetrate  this  solemn  secret.  I  care  not 
to  whose  wisdom  it  is  entrusted,  nor  how  soon  you  carry  it 
with  you  to  your  grave*.  You  have  betrayed  your  opinion  by 
the  very  care  you  have  taken  to  conceal  it.  It  is  xkot  from 
Lord  Mansfield  that  we  expect  any  reserve  in  declaring  his 
real  sentiments  in  favour  of  Government,  or  in  opposition  to 
the  people ;  nor  is  it  difficult  to  account  for  the  motions  of  a 
timid,  dishonest  heart,  which  neither  has  virtue  enough  to 
acknowledge  truth,  nor  courage  to  contradict  it.  Yet  you  con- 
tinue to  support  an  administration  which  you  know  is  univer- 

*  He  said  in  1^  House  e£  Lords  that  he  believed  ht  akciM  carry  his 
opinion  with  him  to  the  grave.  It  was  afterwards  reported  that  he  had 
entrusted  it,  in  special  ctmM.90ce,  to  the  ingenious  Duke  of  CumberlaDd.— * 

JUAXUS. 
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sally  odiotis,  and  which,  Oii  some  occasions,  you  yours^  speak 
of  vrith  eontempl  You  would  fisdn  be  ^bought  to  take  no 
share  in  govemoient,  while,  in  reality,  you  are  the  main, 
spring  of  tike  madaane.  Here,  too,  we  trace  the  litde^  prur 
dential  policy  ^  a  Scotdiman.  Instead  of  «eting  that  open,, 
generous  part  vMsk  becomes  your  rank  and  station,  you 
meanly  akulk  into  the  closet,  and  give  your  sorereign  such 
advice  as  you  have  not  spirit  to>  avow  or  defend.  You  secretly 
engross  the  power,  while  you  decline  the  title  of  minister; 
and  though  you  dare  not  be  chancellor,  you  know  how  to 
secure  the  emokiments  of  the  office.  Are  the  seals  to  be  for 
ever  in  commission,  that  you  may  enjoy  fiye  thoiosand  pouods 
a  year  ?  I  beg  pardon,  my  Lori*,  your  fears  have  interposed 
at  last,  and  forced  you  to  re^gu ;  the  odium  of  continuing 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords  upon  such  terms  was  too  for- 
midable to  be  resisted.  What  a  mvltitude  of  bad  passions 
are  forced  to  submit  to  a  constitutional  infirmity !  But  thougk 
you  have  relinquished  the  salary,  you  still  assume  the  righta 
of  a  'minister ;  your  conduct  it  seems  must  be  defended  in. 
parliament  For  what  other  purpose  is  your  wretched  friend, 
that  miserable  seijeant,  posted  to  the  House  of  Commons  ? 
Is  it  in  the  abilities  of  Mr.  Leigh  to  diefend  the  great  Lord 
Mansfield?  or  is  he  only  the  Punch  of  the  puppet-show,  to 
speak  as  he  iat  prompted  by  the  chief  juggler  b^nd  the 
curtaint? 

Li  public  affidrs,  my  Lord,  cunning,  let  it  be  ever  so  well 
wrought,  will  not  conduct  a  man  honourably  through  life; 
like  bad  money,  it  may  be  current  for  a  time,  but  it  will  soon 
be  cried  down ;  it  cannot  consist  with  a  liberal  spirit,  though 
it  be  sometimes  united  with  extraordinary  qualifications. 
When  I  acknowledge  your  abilities  you  may  believe  I  am 
sincere.   I  feel  for  human  nature,  when  I  see  a  man  so  gifted 

*  Upon  the  death  of  Charles  Yorke,  whose  suicide  hag  been  already- 
mentioned  (p.  271,)  on  his  appointment  to  the  Chancellorship,  the  great  sesd 
was  held  in  commission  by  Sir  Sydney  Stafford  Smythe,  the  hon*  Henry 
Bathurst,  and  Sir  Eichard  Asten;  while  Lord  Mansfield  wm  appointed 
Speaker  of  the  Upper  House,  and  vee«ired  the  fees  attaehed  to  that  import- 
ant situation.  Lord  Apsley,  about  the  date  of  this  letter,  succeeded  to  both 
offices. 

t  This  par^raph  gagged  poor  Lei^k.  I  really  am  concerned  for  the  man, 
and  wish  it  were  possible  to  open  his  mouth.  He  is  a  very  pretty  otvtoi. — 
JusiUB. 
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as  you  are  descend  to  such  vile  practice ;  yet  do  not  suffer  your 
vanity  to  console  you  too  soon.  Believe  me,  my  good  Lord, 
you  are  not  admired  in  the  same  degree  in  which  you  are 
detested.  It  is  only  the  partialily  of  your  friends  that  ba- 
lances the  defects  of  your  heart  with  the  superiority  of  your 
understanding ;  no  learned  man,  even  among  your  own  tribe, 
thinks  you  qualified  to  preside  in  a  court  of  common  law ;  yet 
it  is  confessed  that,  under  Justinian,  you  might  have  made  an 
incomparable  Prator,  It  is  remarkable  enough,  but  I  hope 
not  ominous,  that  the  laws  you  understand  best,  and  the 
judges  you  affect  to  admire  most,  flourished  in  the  decline  of 
a  great  empire,  and  are  supposed  to  have  contributed  to 
its  fall. 

Here,  my  Lord,  it  may  be  proper  for  us  to  pause  together. 
It  is  not  for  my  own  sake  that  I  wish  you  to  consider  the 
delicacy  of  your  situation.  Beware  how  you  indulge  the  first 
emotions  of  your  resentment.  This  paper  is  delivered  to  the 
world,  and  cannot  be  recalled.  The  persecution  of  an  innocent 
printer  cannot  alter  facts  nor  refute  arguments.  Do  not  fur- 
nish me  with  farther  materials  against  yourself.  An  honest 
man,  like  the  true  religion,  appeals  to  the  understanding,  or 
modestly  confides  in  the  internal  evidence  of  his  conscience ; 
the  impostor  employs  force  instead  of  argument,  imposes 
silence  where  he  cannot  convince,  and  propagates  his  chaiucter 
by  the  sword. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  XLII*. 

TO  TnE   PBINTER  OF  THE  PUBLIC  ADVERTISER. 

Sib,  January  30,  1771. 

If  we  recollect  in  what  manner  the  king's  friends  have  been 
constantly  employed,  we  shall  have  no  reason  to  be  surprised 

*  Falkland  Islands,  adjacent  to  the  continent  of  South  America,  were  dia- 
covered  by  the  early  nayigators  more  than  two  centuries  and  a  half  since. 
The  Spaniards  considered  them  as  included  in  the   grant  to  their  sove- 
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at  any  condition  of  disgrace  to  which  the  once  respected  name 
of  Englishmen  may  he  degraded.  His  Majesty  has  no  cares 
but  such  as  concern  the  laws  and  constitution  of  this  country 
In  his  royal  hreast  there  is  no  room  left  for  resentment,  no 
place  for  hostile  sentiments  against  the  natural  enemies  of 
his  crown.  The  system  of  government  is  uniform :  violence 
and  oppression  at  home  can  only  he  supported  by  treachery 
and  submission  abroad.  When  the  civil  rights  of  the  people 
are  daringly  invaded  on  one  side,  what  have  we  to  expect  but 
that  their  political  rights  should  be  deserted  and  betrayed,  in 
the  same  proportion,  on  the  other?  The  plan  of  domestic 
policy  which  has  been  invariably  pursued  from  the  moment  of 
his  present  Majesty's  accession  engrosses  all  the  attention  of 
his  servants;  they  know  that  the  security  of  their  places 
depends  upon  their  maintaining,  at  any  hazard,  the  secret 
system  of  the  closet.  A  foreign  war  might  embarrass,  an  un- 
favourable event  might  ruin  the  minister,  and  defeat  the  deep- 
laid  scheme  of  policy  to  which  he  and  his  associates  owe  their 
employments.  Bather  than  suffer  the  execution  of  that 
scheme  to  be  delayed  or  interrupted,  the  king  has  been 
advised  to  mate  a  public  surrender,  a  solemn  sacrifice,  in  the 


reigns  from  the  Eoman  Pontiff.  The  Bnglish  claimed  th^m  by  the  right 
supposed  to  be  conferred  by  priority  of  discoTery.  They  remained 
desolate  and  neglected  till  late  in  the  eighteenth  century.  It  was  at  last 
judged  by  the  English,  that,  as  a  station  from  which  the  Spaniards  of  South 
America  might  be  annoyed  in  war,  or  visited  for  commercial  purposes  during 
peace,  these  isles  might  be  seized  and  colonised  with  advantage.  They  were 
accordingly  occupied  by  an  English  force,  and  some  slight  fortifications 
erected.  Aware  of  the  danger  to  their  empire  in  South  America  if  a 
flourishing  English  colony  should  be  established  so  near,  the  Spaniards 
sent  an  armament  from  an  American  port,  which  dispossessed  the  English, 
and  sent  them  ignominiously  home.  An  act  of  such  hostility  was  to  be 
resented.  Complaints  were  made  to  the  Court  of  Madrid ;  and  preparations 
were  at  the  same  time  commenced  for  going  to  war  if  the  Spaniards  should 
refuse  to  restore  the  islands  without  a  contest.  Negotiations  were  protracted, 
but  the  Spaniards  at  length  agreed  to  make  the  required  restitution,  but 
without  relinquishing  their  right;  while  it  was  secretly  stipulated  that 
England,  soon  after  die  surrender,  should  evacuate  the  disputed  possession. 

On  the  22nd  of  January,  1771,  the  king  was  enabled  to  inform  his  par- 
liament of  the  settlement  of  the  dispute  with  Spain.  Opposition  arraigned 
the  dishonour  of  the  implied  conditions.  Junius  undertook  to  rouse  public 
opinion  on  their  side  in  the  present  letter,  which  is  more  ably  written 
than  those  on  the  subject  of  the  London  petitions. — Ed. 
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face  of  all  Europe,  not  only  of  the  interests  of  his  subjecta, 
but  of  his  own  personal  reputation,  and  of  the  dignity  of  that 
crown  which  his  predecessors  have  worn  with  honour.  These 
are  strong  t^ms,  Sir,  hut  tbey  are  supported  by  fact  and 
argument. 

The  king  of  Great  Britain  has  been  for  some  years  in  pos- 
session of  an  island,  to  which,  as  the  ministij  themselves 
have  repeatedly  asserted,  the  Spaniards  had  no  claim  of  right 
The  importance  of  the  place  is  not  in  question ;  if  it  were,  a 
better  judgment  might  be  formed  of  it  from  the  opinions  of 
liord  Anson  and  Lord  Egmont,  and  from  the  anxiety  of  the 
Spaniards,  than  from  any  Dallacious  insinuations  thrown  out 
by  men  whose  interest  it  is  to  undervalue  that  property  which 
they  are  determined  to  relinquish.  The  pretensions  of  Spain 
were  a  subject  of  negotiation  between  the  two  courts ;  they 
hadbeendiscussed  but  not  admitted ;  the  king  of  Spain,  in  these 
circumstances,  bids  adieu  to  amicable  ikegotiation,  andapfteals 
directly  to  the  sword.  The  expedition  against  Port  Egm<mt 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  sudden,  ill-^concerted  enterprise; 
it  seems  to  have  been  condwsted  not  only  wkh  the  usual 
military  precautions,  but  in  all  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of 
war.  A  frigate  was  first  employed  to  examine  the  strength 
of  the  place ;  a  message  was  then  sent,  demanding  immediate 
possession,  in  the  catholic  king's  name,  and  ordering  our 
people  to  depart;  at  last,  a  militaiy  force  appears,  and  com- 
pels the  garrison  to  surrender.  A  formal  capitulation  ensues, 
and  his  Majesty's  ship,  which  might  at  least  have  been  per- 
mitted to  bring  home  his  troops  immediately,  is  detained  in 
port  twenty  days,  and  her  rudder  forcibly  taken  away.  This 
train  of  facts  carries  no  appearance  of  the  rashness  or  violence 
of  a  Spanish  governor ;  on  the  contrary,  the  whole  plan  seems 
to  have  been  formed  and  executed  in  consequence  of  deliberate 
orders,  and  a  regular  instruction  from  the  Spanish  court. 
Mr.  Bucarelli  is  not  a  pirate,  nor  has  he  been  treated  as  such 
hj  those  who  employed  him*.  I  feel  for  the  honour  c^  a 
gentleman,  when  I  affirm  t^at  our  kisig  owes  him  a  signal 
reparation.  Where  will  the  humiliation  of  this  country  end ! 
A  king  of  Great  Britain,  not  contented  with  placing  himself 

*  The  goveraor  of  Bnenos  i^yres,  mider  whose  direction  Iftie  ezpecUtioD 
sent  to  take  possession  of  Fort  Egmont  was  forwarded ;  tmd  wiio,  it  was 
well  known,  £d  not  act  without  authority. 
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upon  a  level  with  a  Spanish  governor,  descends  so  low  as  to 
do  a  notorious  injustice  to  that  governor.  As  a  salvo  for  his 
own  reputation,  he  has  been  advised  to  traduce  the  character 
of  a  brave  officer,  and  to  treat  him  as  a  common  robber,  whea 
he  knew  with  certainty  that  Mr.  Bucarelli  had  acted  in 
obedience  to  his  orders,  and  had  done  no  more  than  his  duty. 
Thus  it  happens  in  private  life,  with  a  man  who  has  no  spirit 
nor  sense  of  honour :  one  of  his  equals  orders  a  servant  to 
strike  him  ;  instead  of  returning  the  blow  to  his  master,  his 
courage  is  contented  with  throwing  an  aspersion,  equally  false 
and  public,  upon  the  character  of  the  servant. 

This  short  recapitulation  was  necessary  to  introduce  th« 
consideration  of  his  Majesty's  speech  of  18th  November,  1770, 
and  the  subsequent  measures  of  government.  The  excessive 
caution  with  which  the  speech  was  drawn  up  had  impressed 
Upon  me  an  early  conviction  that  no  serious  resentment  was 
thought  of,  and  that  the  conclusion  of  the  basiness,  whenever 
it  happened,  must,  in  some  degree,  be  dishonofirable  to  Eng- 
land. There  appears  through  the  whole  speech  a  guturd  and 
reserve  in  the  choice  of  expression,  which  shows  how  careful 
the  ministry  were  not  to  embarrass  their  future  prospects  by 
any  firm  or  spirited  declaration  from  the  throne.  When  all 
hopes  of  peace  are  lost,  his  Majesty  tells  his  parliament  that 
he  is  preparing,  not  for  barbarous  war,  but  (with  all  his 
mother's  softness  *)/c>r  a  different  situation.  An  open  act  of 
hostility jj.  authorised  by  the  catholic  king,  is  -called  an  act  of  a 
governor.  This  act,  to  avoid  the  mention  of  a  regular  siege 
and  surrender,  passes  under  the  piratical  description  of  seizing 
^  force ;  and  the  thing  taken  is  described,  not  as  a  part  of 
the^  king's  territory  or  proper  dominion,  but  merely  as  a 
pbssession-^e.  word  expressly  chosen  in  contradistinction  to,  and 
exchi^bn  '6%  the  idea  of  right,  and  to  prepare  us  for  a  foture 
^itender  both  of  the  right  and  of  the  possession.  Yet  tJiis 
ispeecb,  Sir,  Cauti:6tt»  and  equivocal  as  it  is,  cannot,  by  any 
«oplfi8tryi  beHttfecotoijIiJodated  to  the  measures  which  have  since 
been  adopted;  it  seemed  to  promise  that  whatever  might  be 
^v^  tip  hy  -seCTet-16'tiipulWidn, ^eme  caxe  would  be  taken  to 
-ekve  appearances  to 'tito  public.'    The  ev-est  elbows  us  that 

'     *  iHu^ing  kjo  tiie  vtilgkr;  tej^ii  of  the  lisif,  that  the  Princess  Dowager  of 
'^ileii  tewtnAeriferea-'ib  the  ^ttkialt^n^jtrtlftifiem  ''  '    '  ^    . 
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to  depart,  in  the  minutest  article,  from  the  nicety  and  strict- 
ness of  punctilio,  is  as  dangerous  to  national  honour  as  to 
female  virtue.  The  woman  who  admits  of  one  familiarity 
seldom  knows  where  to  stop,  or  what  to  refuse ;  and  when  the 
counsels  of  a  great  country  give  way  in  a  single  instance, 
when  once  they  are  inclined  to  submission,  every  step  accele- 
rates the  rapidity  of  the  descent.  The  ministry  themselves, 
when  they  framed  the  speech,  did  not  foresee  that  they  should 
ever  accede  to  such  an  accommodation  as  they  have  since 
advised  their,  master  to  accept  of. 

The  king  says,  the  honour  of  my  crown  and  the  rights  of  my 
people  are  deeply  affected.  The  Spaniard,  in  his  reply,  says, 
I  give  you  back  possession,  hut  I  adhere  to  my  claim  of  prior 
right,  reserving  the  assertion  of  it  for  a  more  favourable 
opportunity. 

The  speech  says,  I  made  an  immediate  demand  of  satisfac' 
tion,  and,  if  that  fails,  I  am  prepared  to  do  myself  justice. 
This  immediate  demand  must  have  been  sent  to  Madrid  on 
the  12th  of  September,  or  in  a  few  days  after.  It  was  cer- 
tainly refdsed,  or  evaded,  and  the  king  has  not  done  himself 
justice ;  when  the  first  magistrate  speaks  to  the  nation,  some 
care  should  be  taken  of  his  apparent  veracity. 

The  speech  proceeds  to  say,  I  shaU  not  discontinue  my 
preparations  untU  I  have  received  proper  reparation  for  the 
injury.  If  this  assurance  may  he  relied  on,  what  an  enormous 
expense  is  entailed,  sine  die,  upon  this  unhappy  country ! 
Bestitution  of  a  possession,  and  reparation  of  an  injury,  are  as 
dififerent  in  substance  as  they  are  in  language ;  the  very  act 
of  restitution  may  contain,  as  in  this  instance  it  palpably  does, 
a  shameful  aggravation  of  the  injury.  A  man  of  spirit  does 
not  measure  the  degree  of  an  injury  hy  the  mere  positive 
damage  he  has  sustained;  he  considers  the  principle  on 
which  it  is  founded,  he  resents  the  superiority  asserted  over 
him,  and  rejects  with  indignation  the  claim  of  right  which 
his  adversary  endeavours  to  estahlish  and  would  force  him  to 
acknowledge 

The  motives  on  which  the  catholic  king  makes  restitution 
are,  if  possible,  more  insolent  and  disgraceful  to  our  sovereign 
than  even  the  declaratory  condition  annexed  to  it.  After 
taking  four  months  to  consider  whether  the  expedition  was 
undertaken  hy  his  own  ordere  or  not,  he  condescends  to  dis- 
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avow  the  enterprise  and  to  restore  the  island,  not  from  any 
regard  to  justice,  not  from  any  regard  he  bears  ^o  his  Britannic 
Majesty,  but  merely /row  the  permasion  in  which  he  is  of  the 
pacific  sentiments  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain ;  at  this  rate,  if 
our  king  had  discovered  the  spirit  of  a  man,  if  he  had  made  a 
peremptory  demand  of  satisfaction,  the  king  of  Spain  would 
have  given  him  a  peremptory  refusal.  But  why  this  unseason- 
able, this  ridiculous  mention  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain's 
pacific  intentions  ?  Have  they  ever  been  in  question  ?  Was 
he  the  aggressor?  Does  he  attack  foreign  powers  without 
provocation  ?  Does  he  even  resist  when  he  is  insulted  ?  No, 
Sir,  if  any  ideas  of  strife  or  hostility  have  entered  his  royal 
mind,  they  have  a  very  diflFerent  direction.  The  enemies  of 
England  have  nothing  to  fear  from  them. 

After  all,  Sir,  to  what  kind  of  disavowal  has  the  king  of 
Spain  at  last  eonsented  ?  Supposing  it  made  in  proper  time, 
it  should  have  been  accompanied  with  instant  restitution,  and 
if  Mr.  Bucarelli  acted  without  orders,  he  deserved  death.  Now, 
Sir,. instead  of  immediate . restitution  we  have  a  four  months' 
negotiation;  and  the  officer,  whose  act  is  disavowed,  returns 
to  court  and  is  loaded  with  honours. 

If  the  actual  situation  of  Europe  be  considered,  the  treachery 
of  the  king's  servants,  particularly  of  Lord  North,  who  takes 
the  whole  upon  himself,  will  appear  in  the  strongest  colours 
of  aggravation.  Our  allies  were  masters  of  the  Mediterranean, 
The  king  of  France's  present  aversion  from  war  and  the  dis- 
traction of  his  affairs  are  notorious ;  he  is  now  in  a  state  of 
war  with  his  people ;  in  vain  did  the  catholic  king  solicit  him 
to  take  part  in  the  quarrel  against  us ;  his  finances  were  in 
the  last  disorder,  and  it  was  probable  that  his  troops  might 
find  sufficient  employment  at  home.  In  these  circumstances 
we  might  have  dictated  the  law  to  Spain.  There  are  no  terms 
to  which  she  might  not  have  been  compelled  to  submit ;  at 
the  worst,  a  war  with  Spain  alone  carries  the  fairest  promise 
of  advantage.  One  good  effect  at  least  would  have  been 
immediately  produced  by  it — the  desertion  of  France  would 
have  irritated  her  ally,  and,  in  all  probability,  have  dissolved 
the  family  compact.  The  scene  is  now  fatally  changed;  the 
advantage  is  thrown  away,  the  most  favourable  opportunity  ia 
lost;  hereafter  we  shall  know  the  value  of  it.    When  th« 

VOL.  L  y 
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French  king  is  reconciled  to  his  eubjects;  when  Bpedn  has 
completed  hec  pr^Mirations,  when  the  collected  strength  of 
the  house  of  Bourbon  attacks  us  at  onee,  the  king  himself 
will  be  ablo  to  determine  upon  the  wisdom  or  impmdenee  of 
his  present  conduct.  As  far  as  the  probability  af  argument 
extends,  we  may  safely  pronounce  that  a  conjuncture,  whidi 
threatens  the  very  being  of  this  country,  has  been  wilfulfy 
prepared  and  forwarded  by  our  own  ministry.  How  far  the 
people  may  be  animated  under  the  present  administration  I 
know  not ;  but  this  I  know  with  certainty,  that,  under  the 
present  administration,  or  if  anything  like  it  should  continue, 
it  is  of  very  little  moment  whether  we  are  a  conquered  nation 
or  not*. 

Haying  travelled  thus  far  in  the  high  road  of  matter  of  fact, 
I  may  now  be  permitted  to  wander  a  little  into  the  field  of 
imagination.  Let  us  banish  from  our  minds  the  persuasion 
that  these  evraits  have  really  happened  in  the  reign  of  the 
best  of  princes ;  let  us  consider  ^em  as  nothing  more  than 
the  materials  of  a  fable,  in  which  we  may  conoeive  the  sove- 
reign of  some  other  country  to  be  concerned.  I  mean  to 
violate  all  the  laws  of  probability,  when  I  suppose  that  this 
imaginary  king,  after  having  voluntarily  disgraced  himself  in 
the  eyes  of  his  subjects,  might  return  to  a  sense  of  his  dis- 
honour ! — that  he  might  perceive  the  snare  laid  for  him  by 
his  ministers,  and  feel  a  spark  of  shame  kindling  in  his  breast. 
The  part  he  must  then  be  obliged  to  act  would  overwhelm 
him  with  confusion.  To  his  paz&ment  he  must  say,  I  called 
you  together  to  recewe  yow  advice,  and  Kme  never  a^ud  ytmr 

*  The  king's  acceptance  of  the  Spanish  Ambassador's  declaration  is  diawn 
up  in  batbarous  French,  and  signed  by  the  Earl  of  Rochford.  This  diplo- 
aiatic  bid  has  spent  his  life  in  the  study  a»d  piaetiee  of  etiquetta,  and  is 
suppoMd  to  be  a  profound  master  of  the  eenemenies.  I  yfiH  not  iasalt  imn 
by  any  reference  to  grammar  or  conumon  tense.  If  he  were  erenaoqiuinted 
'with  the  common  forms  of  his  office,  I  should  think  him  as  well  qualifi^ 
for  it  as  any  man  in  his  Majesty's  service.  The  reader  is  requested  to 
observe  Iiord  Roehford's  method  of  withentieating  a  public  instrmnent. 
'^En  fei  4b  quoi,  mat  sonssign^  an  dea  pnneipaiix  4Kere«aiies  d'^etet  de 
S.  M.  B.  a%  aigne  la  presente  de  ma  stature  ordisaiK,  <t  a  io^e 
&it  apposer  le  cachet  de  Tuts  armes."  In  three  lines  there  are  no  lass  than 
seven  fiilse  concords.  But  the  man  does  not  even  know  the  style  of  his 
ofiee ; — if  he  had  known  it,  he  would  have  sud, ''  rwus,  sounrigne,  i 
tBtrod'-otaide  S.  M.  B.  avem  Mgn6/' ftoi-^iJiavB. 
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opmian ;  to  tbe  mercbant,  I  have  distrM^ed  your  commerce,  I 
haife  dragged  your  seamen  out  of  your  skipSy  I  have  loaded  you 
•wiik  a  grievous  weight  of  inmranees;  to  die  landbolder,  I  told 
you  tpar  was  too  probable  when  I  was  determined  to  submit  to 
any  terms  of  accommodation,  I  extorted  new  taxes  from  you 
before  it  was  possible  they  cottld  be  wanted,  and  am  now  unable 
to  account  for  the  application  of  tJiem ;  to  the  public  creditor, 
J  KoDe  delivered  up  your  fortunes  a  prey  to  foreigners,  and  to 
the  vilest  of  your  fellow-suhjects.  Perhaps  this  repenting 
pfrince  mi^t  conclude  vdth  one  general  acknowledgment  to 
them  all,  I  have  involved  every  rank  of  my  subjects  in  anxiety 
and  distress,  and  have  nothing  to  offer  you  in  return  but  the 
certainty  of  national  dishonour,  an  armed  truce,  and  peace 
vfkhout  security^ 

If  these  accounts  i^ere  settled  there  would  still  remain  an 
apology  to  he  made  to  his  navy  and  to  his  army.  To  the  first  he 
would  say,  you  were  oticetJie  terror  of  the  world,  hut  go  back  to 
ffowr  harbours ;  a  man  dishonoured,  as  I  am,  has  no  use  for 
your  service.  It  is  not  probable  that  he  would  appear  again 
l)efore  his  soldiers,  even  in  the  pacific  cereirony  of  a  review*. 
But,  wherever  he  appeared,  the  humiliating  confession  would 
be  extorted  from  him.  I  have  received  a  blow,  and  had  not 
^rk  to  resent  it;  I  demanded  satisfaction,  and  have  accepted 
a  declaration  in  which  the  right  to  strike  me  again  is  asserted 
and  confirmed.  His  countenance  at  least  would  speak  this 
language,  and  even  his  guards  would  blush  for  him. 

But  to  return  to  oar  argument.  The  minisiry,  it  seems, 
are  labouring  to  dncwa  line  of  distinction  between  the  honour 
of  the  crown  and  the  rights  of  the  people.  This  new  idea  has 
jet  been  only  started  in  discourse,  for,  in  eflGect,  both  ol^ects 
have  been  equally  sacrificed.  I  neither  understand  the  dis- 
tinction, nor  what  use  the  ministry  propose  to  make  of  it. 
The  king's  honour  is  that  of  his  people.  Their  real  honour  and 
real  interest  are  the  same ;  I  am  not  contending  for  a  vain 
punctilio.  A  dear,  unblemished  character  comprehends  not 
t»nly  the  integrity  that  will  not  offer,  but  the  spirit  that  will  not 
submit  to  an  mjuiy ;  and  wheltier  it  belongs  te  en  individual  or 
to  a  community  it  is  the  foundation  of  peace,  of  independence, 

*  Autitake.  H«  f^pcian  Mbre  tbem  every  day  with  ^  maik  «f  a 
blow  upon  hii  &ce. — Prohpvdorl — Junius. 
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and  of  safety.  Private  credit  is  wealth,  public  honour  is 
security  ;  the  feather  that  adorns  the  royal  bird,  supports  its 
flight ;  strip  him  of  his  plumage,  and  you  fix  him  to  the  earth. 

JUNIUS. 


It  was  against  the  preceding  letter  that  Dr.  Johnson  was  engaged  by  the 
ministry  to  muster  his  argmnentative  powers.  His  answer,  published  in  1771, 
is  entitled, ''  Thoughts  on  the  late  Transactions  respecting  Falkland's  Islands;" 
from  which  the  following  is  worth  transcribing : — 

"  Of  Junius  it  cannot  be  said,  as  of  Ulysses,  that  he  scatters  ambignous  ex< 
pressions  among  the  vulgar ;  for  he  cries  havoc  without  reserve,  and  endea- 
vours to  let  slip  the  dogs  of  foreign  and  of  civil  war,  ignorant  whither  they 
are  going,  and  careless  what  may  be  their  prey.  Junius  has  sometimes  made 
his  satire  felt,  but  let  not  injudicious  admiration  mistake  the  venom  of  the 
shaft  for  th^  vigour  of  the  bow.  He  has  sometimes  sported  with  lucky 
malice ;  but  to  him  that  knows  his  company,  it  is  not  hard  to  be  sarcastic  in 
a  mask.  While  he  walks  like  Jack  the  Giant  Killer  in  a  coat  of  darkness, 
he  may  do  much  mischief  with  little  strength.  Novelty  captivates  the  super- 
ficial and  thoughtless ;  vehemence  delights  the  discontented  and  turbulent. 
He  that  contradicts  acknowledged  truth  will  always  have  an  audience  ;  he 
that  vilifies  established  authority  will  always  find  abettors. 

"  Junius  burst  into  notice  with  a  blaze  of  impudence  which  has  rarely 
glared  upon  the  world  before,  and  drew  the  rabble  after  him  as  a  monster 
makes  a  show.  When  he  had  once  provided  for  his  safety  by  impenetrable 
secrecy,  he  had  nothine  to  combat  but  truth  and  justice,  enemies  whom  he 
knows  to  be  feeble  in  the  dark.  Being  then  at  liberty  to  indulge  himself  in 
all  the  immunities  of  invisibility ;  out  of  the  reach  of  danger,  he  has  been 
bold ;  out  of  the  reach  of  shame — he  has  been  confident  As  a  rhetorician, 
he  has  the  art  of  persuading  when  he  seconded  desire ;  as  a  reasoner,  he  has 
convinced  those  who  had  no  doubt  before ;  as  a  moralist,  he  has  taught  that 
virtue  may  disgrace;  and  as  a  patriot,  he  has  gratified  the  mean  by  insults 
on  the  high.  Finding  sedition  ascendant,  he  has  been  able  to  advance  it ; 
finding  the  nation  combustible,  he  has  been  able  to  inflame  it.  Let  us 
abstract  from  his  wit  the  vivacity  of  insolence^  and  withdraw  firom  his  efficacy 
the  sympathetic  favour  of  plebeian  malignity ;  I  do  not  say  that  we  shall 
leave  him  nothing;  the  cause  that  I  defend  scorns  the  help  of  fidsehood; 
but  if  we  leave  him  only  his  merit,  what  will  be  his  praise? 

"  It  is  not  by  his  liveliness  of  imagery,  his  pungency  of  periods,  or  his 
fertility  of  allusion,  that  he  detains  the  cits  of  London  and  the  boors  of 
Middlesex.  Of  style  and  sentiment  they  take  no  cognizance.  They  admire 
him  for  virtues  like  their  own,  for  contempt  of  order  and  violence  of  out- 
rage, for  rage  of  defiimation  and  audacity  of  fiilsehood.  The  supporters  of 
the  Bill  of  Bights  feel  no  niceties  of  composition,  nor  dexterities  of  sophistry; 
their  faculties  are  better  proportioned  to  the  bawl  of  Bellas  or  barbarity  of 
Beckford  ;  but  they  are  told  that  Junius  is  on  their  side,  and  they  are  there- 
fore sure  that  Junius  is  infiillible.  Those  who  know  not  whither  he  would 
lead  them,  resolve  to  follow  him ;  and  those  who  cannot  find  his  meaning, 
hope  he  means  rebellion. 
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**  Jimius  is  an  unusual  phenomenon  on  which  some  have  gazed  with 
wonder,  and  some  with  terror,  but  wonder  and  terror  are  transitory  passions. 
He  will  soon  be  more  closely  viewed,  or  more  attentively  examined,  and 
-what  folly  has  taken  for  a  comet  that,  from  its  flaming  hair,  shook  pestilence 
and  war,  inquiry  will  find  to  be  only  a  meteor  formed  by  the  vapours 
of  putrefying  democracy,  and  kindled  into  flame  by  the  effervescence  of 
interest  struggling  with  conviction,  which  after  having  plunged  its  followers 
in  a  bog,  will  leave  us  inquiring  why  we  regarded  it. 

"  Yet  though  I  cannot  think  the  style  of  Junius  secure  from  criticism, 
though  his  expressions  are  often  trite,  and  his  periods  feeble,  I  should  never 
have  stationed  him  where  he  has  placed  himseli^  had  I  not  rated  bim  by  his 
morals  rather  than  his  faculties.  '  What,'  says  Pope,  '  must  be  the  priest, 
where  the  iQonkey  is  a  god  ?'  What  must  be  the  drudge  of  a  party  of  which 
the  heads  are  Wilkes  and  Crosby,  Sawbridge  and  Townshend  ? 

''  Junius  knows  his  own  meaning,  and  can  therefore  tell  it.  He  is  an  enemy 
to  the  ministry,  he  sees  them  hourly  growing  stronger.  He  knows  that  a 
war  at  once  unjust  and  unsuccessful  would  have  certainly  displaced  them, 
and  is  therefore,  in  his  zeal  for  his  country,  angry  that  war  was  not  unjustly 
made,  and  unsuccessfully  conducted;  but  there  are  others  whose  thoughts  are 
less  clearly  expressed,  and  whose  schemes,  perhaps,  are  less  consequentially 
digested,  who  declare  that  they  do  not  wish  for  a  rupture,  yet  condemn  the 
ministry  for  not  doing  that  from  which  a  rupture  would  natui-ally  have  fol- 
lowed." 

Of  this  pamphlet  the  ministry  were  not  a  little  proud;  and  especially  as 
they  made  no  doubt  that  Junius  would  hereby  be  drawn  into  a  paper  con- 
test with  Dr.  Johnson,  and  that  hence  they  would  possess  a  greater  facility 
of  detecting  him.  Junius  seems  to  have  been  aware  of  the  trap  laid  for 
him,  and  made  no  direct  reply  whatever. 


LETTER  XLIII 

TO  THE   PBINTER  OF  THE   PUBLIC   ADVERTISES. 

Sib,  February  6,  1771. 

I  HOPE  your  correspondent  Junius  is  better  employed  than  in 
answering  or  reading  the  criticisms  of  a  newspaper.  This  is 
a  task  from  which,  if  he  were  inclined  to  submit  to  it,  his 
friends  ought  to  relieve  him*.  Upon  this  principle  I  shall 
undertake  to  answer  Anti-Junius,  more,  I  believe,  to  his 
conviction  than  to  his  satisfaction.  Not  daring  to  attack  the 
main  body  of  Junius's  last  letter,  he  triumphs  in  having,  as 

*  In  his  Preface  (p.  91),  Junius  says  his  "  subordinate  character  is  never 
guilty  of  the  indecorum  of  praising  his  principal;"  but  does  not  this  com* 
mencement  savour  strongly  of  laudation  7---£d. 
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he  thinks,  surprised  an  outpost,  and  cut  off   a  detached 
argument,  a  mere  straggling  proposition.     But  even  in  this 

petty  warfare,  he  shall  find  himself  defeated. 

Junius  does  not  speak  of  the  Spanish  nation  as  the  natural 
enemies  of  England.  He  applies  that  description,  with  the 
strictest  truth  and  justice,  to  the  Spanish  Court.  From  tha 
moment  when  a  prince  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  ascended 
that  throne,  their  whole  system  of  government  was  inverted 
and  became  hostile  to  this  country.  Unity  of  possession, 
introduced  a  unity  of  politics,  and  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  had 
reason  when  he  said  to  his  grandson,  "The  Pyrenees  ar» 
removed."  The  history  of  the  present  century  is  one  con- 
tinued confirmation  of  the  prophecy. 

The  assertion  "That  violence  and  oppression  at  home  ca^n, 
only  he  supported  by  treachery  and  submission  ahroad"  is. 
applied  to  a  free  people  whose  rights  are  invaded,  not  to  the 
government  of  a  country  where  despotic  or  absolute  power  is 
confessedly  vested  in  the  prince ;  and  with  this  application, 
the  assertion  is  true.  An  absolute  monarch  having  no  poiats 
to  carry  at  home  will  naturally  maintain  the  honour  of  his 
crown  in  all  his  transactions  with  foreign  powers.  But  if  w& 
could  suppose  the  sovereign  of  a  free  nation  possessed  with  a 
design  to  make  himself  absolute,  he  would  be  inconsistent 
\vith  himself  if  he  suffered  his  projects  to  be  interrupted  or 
embarrassed  by  a  foreign  war,  unless  that  war  tended,  as  in 
some  cases  it  might,  to  promote  his  principal  design.  Of  the 
three  exceptions  to  this  general  rule  of  conduct  (quoted  by 
Anti-Junius)  that  of  Oliver  Cromwell  is  the  only  one  in 
point.  Harry  the  Eighth,  by  the  submission  of  his  parlia- 
ment, was  as  absolute  a  prince  as  Lewis  the  Fourteenth. 
Queen  Elizabeth's  government  was  not  oppressive  to  the 
people ;  and  as  to  her  foreign  wars,  it  ought  to  be  considered 
that  they  were  unavoidable.  The  national  honour  was  not  in 
question.  She  was  compelled  to  fight  in  defence  of  her  own 
person  and  of  her  title  to  the  crown.  In  the  common  course 
of  selfish  policy,  Oliver  Cromwell  should  have  cultivated  the 
friendship  of  foreign  powers,  or  at  least  have  avoided  disputes 
with  them  the  better  to  establish  his  tyranny  at  home.  Had 
he  been  only  a  bad  man,  he  would  have  sacrificed  the  honour 
of  the  nation  to  the  success  of  his  domestic  policy.  But,  with 
all  his  crimes,  he  had  the  spirit  of  an  Englishman.     The 
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conduct  of  Bucb  a  man  must  always  be  an  exception  to  vulgar 
rules.  He  had  abilities  sufficient  to  reconcile  contradictbns, 
and  to  make  a  great  nation  at  the  same  moment  unhaf^y  and 
formidable.  If  it  \vere  not  for  the  respect  I  bear  the  minister, 
I  could  name  a  man  who,  without  one  grain  of  understanding,, 
can  do  half  as  much  as  Oliver  Cromwell. 

Whether  or  no  there  be  a  secret  system  in  the  closet,  and 
what  may  be  the  object  of  it,  are  questions  which  can  only  be 
determined  by  appearances,  and  on  which  every  man  must 
decide  for  himself. 

The  whole  plan  of  Junius*s  letter  proves  that  he  himself 
makes  no  distinction  between  the  red  honour  of  the  crown 
and  the  real  interest  of  the  people.  In  the  climax,  to  which 
your  correspondent  objects,  Junius  adopts  the  language  of  the 
court,  and  by  that  conformity,  gives  strength  to  his  argument. 
He  says  that,  "  the  king  has  not  only  sacrificed  the  interests  of 
his  people,  but  (what  was  likely  to  touch  him  more  nearly) 
his  personal  reputation,  and  the  dignity  of  his  crown,"* 

The  queries  put  by  Anti-Jvnius  can  only  be  answered  by 
the  ministry*.  Abandoned  as  they  are,  I  fancy  they  will  not 
confess  that  they  have,  for  so  many  years,  maintained  pos- 
session of  another  man's  property.  After  admitting  the 
assertion  of  the  ministry,  viz.,  that  the  Spaniards  had  no 
rightful  claim,  and  after  justifying  them  for  saying  so,  it  is 
his  business,  not  mine,  to  give  us  some  good  reason  for  their 
suffering  the  pretensions  of  Spain  to  he  a  subject  of  negotiation. 
He  admits  the  facts ; — let  him  reconcile  them  if  he  can. 

The  last  paragraph  brings  us  back  to  the  original  question, 
whether  the  Spanish  declaration  contains  such  a  satisfection 
as  the  king  of  Great  Britain  ought  to  have  accepted.  This 
was  the  field  upon  which  he  ought  to  have  encountered 
Junius  openly  and  fairly.  But  here  he  leaves  the  argument 
as  no  longer  defensible.  I  shall  therefore  conclude  with  one 
general  admonition  to  my  fellow-subjects ; — ^that,  when  they 
hear  these  matters  debated,  they  should  not  suffer  themselves 
to  be  misled  by  general  declamations  upon  the  conveniences 
of  peace,  or  the  miseries  of  war.     Between  peace  and  war, 

*  A  -writer,  snbscribiog  himself  Anti-Juniua,  attacked  the  preceding 
letter  of  Junius  in  three  successive  numbers  of  the  Public  Advertiser,  in 
Febmary,  1771 ;  but,  after  the  extracts  inserted  from  Dr.  Johnson,  his  letter* 
are  hardly  entitled  to  further  noUce. 
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abstractedly,  there  is  not,  there  cannot  be,  a  question  in  the 
mind  of  a  rational  being.  The  real  questions  are.  Have  we 
any  security  that  the  peace  we  have  so  dearly  purchased  wUl 
last  a  twelvemonth?  and  if  not, — have  we,  or  have  we  not, 
sacrificed  the  fairest  opportunity  of  making  war  with  ad- 
vantage / 

PHILO-JUNIUS. 


LETTER  XLIV  *• 

TO   THE   PBINTEB   OF  THE   PUBLIC   ADVEBTISEB. 

Sir,  April  22,  1771. 

To  "write  for  profit  without  taxiog  the  press,  to  write  for 
fame  and  to  be  unknown,  to  support  the  intrigues  of  faction 

*  The  debates  in  parliament  had  never,  yet  been  regularly  and  avowedly 
published  in  the  newspapers.  But  various  artifices  had  been  used  in  order  to 
make  them  known,  under  some  affectation  of  disguise,  by  which  the  general 
curiosity  might  be  gratified  without  provoking  parliamentary  censure. 
Even  this  disguise  began  to  be  laid  aside  under  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
which  had  begun  to  be  exercised  since  the  commencement  of  the  present 
reign.  This  freedom  was,  however,  frequently  checked  by  both  Houses  of 
Parliament.  The  printers  of  any  publication  in  which  either  House  was 
mentioned  were  liable  to  be  summoned  before  that  House,  confined, 
reprimanded,  severely  fined,  and  only  dismissed  after  they  had  made  the 
most  humiliating  submissions,  and  paid  large  sums  of  money  in  fines  and 
fees.  A  Lord  Marchmont,  especially,  used  to  watch  with  suspicious  vigilance 
over  the  newspapers,  and  to  make  motions  against  their  printers  in  the 
House  of  Peers,  whenever  any  of  the  proceedings  of  that  House  were,  however 
slightly,  mentioned  in  the  papers.  The  public  endured  this  severe  use  of  the 
privilege  of  parliament  with  great  impatience.  The  printers  of  the  news- 
papers were  from  time  to  time  encouraged  to  set  it  at  defiance.  At  length, 
in  the  beginning  of  March,  1771,  the  matter  was  bfought  to  trial  between 
the  people  and  the  House  of  Commons. 

Accounts  of  the  proceedings  in  parliament  had  been  printed  in  the  difierent 
newspapers.  Colonel  Onslow  made  a  motion  in  the  House  of  Commons 
against  the  printers,  as  guilty  of  a  violation  of  the  privileges  of  parliament. 
The  printers  were  summoned  to  attend  the  House.  Those  who  obeyed  the 
summons,  obtained,  on  easy  terms,  their  pardon.  Kobert  Thompson,  and 
John  Wheble,  printers  of  the  Gazetteer,  and  the  Middlesex  Journal,  slighted 
the  order;  and  a  proclamation  was  therefore  issued,  offering  a  reward  of  fifty 
pounds  to  apprehend  them.  On  the  13th  of  March,  the  printers  of  the 
Moi'Jiinff  Chronicle,  the  St.  James's  Chronicle,  the  London,  the  1}  hitehall, 
and  the  General  Evening,  Posts,  and  the  London  Packet,  were  also  ordered 
to  attend  the  House  of  Commons.   J.  Miller^  printer  pf  the  London  Evening 
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and  to  be  disowned,  as  a  dangerous  auxiliary,  by  every  party 
in  the  kingdom,  are  contradictions  which  the  minister  must 

I*ott,  slighting  thig  order,  a  mesienger  from  the  Commons  was,  on  the  14th, 
sent  to  take  him  into  cuatody. 

While  these  proceedings  went  on  in  the  Honse  of  Commons  against  the 
printers,  the  city  was  in  a  commotion  against  their  yezatious  measures.  Mr. 
Wilkes,  now  alderman  of  the  Ward  of  Farringdon  Without,  concerted  a 
plan  to  haffle  all  the  wrath  of  the  Commons.  Wheble  was  apprehended,  in 
consequence  of  the  proclamation,  on  the  15th,  and  was  brought  before  him, 
then  the  sitting  alderman  at  Guildhall.  In  contempt  of  the  authority  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  proclamation,  Wilkes  discharged  Wheble ;  bound 
him  over  to  prosecute  the  person  by  whom  he  had  been  apprehended; 
obliged  that  person  to  give  bail  for  his  future  appearance  in  trial ;  and  sent 
notice  of  these  proceedings  to  Lord  Halifax,  then  one  of  the  secretaries  of 
state.  A  messenger  from  the  Serjeant-at-Arms  attending  on  the  House  of 
Commons  was  sent  to  take  into  custody  MUler,  the  refractory  printer  of  the 
London  Evening  Post  Miller  was  instructed  to  charge  that  messenger  as 
guilty  of  an  assault,  if  he  should  attempt  to  seize  him,  to  call  in  a  constable 
to  take  him  into  custody,  and  to  carry  him  before  the  city  magistrates.  All 
this  was  done.  Whittam,  the  messenger  from  the  Serjeant-at-Arms,  attempt- 
ing to  seize  Miller,  was,  by  him,  carried  before  the  Lord  Mayor;  who,  with 
Aldermen  Wilkes  and  Oliver,  conunitted  Whittam  to  Wood  Street-compter, 
and  afterwards  held  him  to  bail  for  his  future  appearance. 

At  the  news  of  this  invasion  of  their  privileges,  the  Commons  were  highly 
enraged.  They  summoned  Crosby,  the  Lord  Mayor,  to  attend  in  his  place,  and 
give  an  account  of  his  conduct  in  committing  a  messenger  from  the  House  of 
Commons  into  custody.  Mr.  Wilkes  was  ordered  to  attend  the  House,  but 
refused,  unless  he  might  attend  in  his  place  as  Member  for  Middlesex.  On 
the  19th,  Crosby  and  Oliver  obeyed  the  prder  of  the  Commons.  They  justi- 
fied, or  attempted  to  justify,  their  conduct,  by  pleading  their  obligation  to 
maintain  inviolate  the  rights  of  the  city.  The  ministers  and  their  friends 
earnestly  proposed  that  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  Mr.  Oliver,  should  be  at  least 
conmiitted  to  the  Tower  during  the  pleasure  of  the  House.  The  minority 
contended  with  every  argument  which  zeal  could  suggest  in  their  favour. 
Oliver  was  sent  to  the  Tower  immediately  after  the  dose  of  the  debate.  The 
recognizance  of  Whittam  the  messenger  was  ecssed  out  of  the  minute  book 
of  recognizances  belonging  to  the  Lord  Mayor's  court  The  determination 
in  respect  to  Crosby,  the  Mayor,  was  delayed,  only  because  illness  made  him 
unable  to  continue  in  the  House  till  the  close  of  the  proceedings  of  the  day. 
On  the  27  th,  the  Lord  Mayor  again  attended  in  his  place,  refused  all  con- 
cessions, and  was  also  sent  to  the  Tower.  Wilkes  had  received  a  second 
order  to  attend  the  House,  which  he  slighted  equally  as  the  first.  He  was 
a  third  time  summoned  to  attend  on  the  8th  of  April.  But  the  leaders  of  the 
majority,  aware  that  he  would  still  slight  their  summons,  contrived  to  waive 
the  contention  which  he  courted  by  adjourning  over  the  day  on  which  he  was 
last  ordered  to  attend,  and  then  ceasing  from  any  &rther  repetition  of  their 
summons. 

In  the  mean  time  Crosby,  Wilkes,  and  Oliver,  were  extolled  as  the  firm 
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reeoncile,  before  I  forfeit  my  credit  witli  the  poblio.  I  maj 
quit  tbe  sendee,  but  it  would  be  absurd  to  suspect  mo  of 
desertion.  The  reputation  of  these  papers  is  an  honourable 
pledge  for  mj  attachment  to  the  people.  To  sacrifice  a 
respected  character,  and  to  renounce  the  esteem  of  sociefy, 
requires  more  than  Mr.  Wedderbume*s  resdutiou  * ;  aiid 
though,  in  him,  it  was  rather  a  profession  than  a  desertion  of 
his  principles  (I  i^peak  tenderly  of  tiiis  gentleman,  for  when 

fiiendi  of  thafircedomof  diaeanion.  Tb«  thsnks  of  tbe  CranBon  Council  wen 
eagorly  Totfd  to  tlieai.  A  oouiiitteeof  thoConmioiiConneil  -vna  appointed 
to  a«ift  them  in  tkeir  defence.  To  defraj  the  neetaaatj  expense,  a  sum  of 
money  was  seakMuly  granted.  In  their  passage  through  tbe  streets,  between 
the  Mansion  House,  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  Tower,  they  were 
followed  by  an  immense  crowd,  eonsistfaig  not  merely  of  the  populace,  but  of 
the  lirery,  wlio  were  lealons  in  whaterereonld  thwart  the  House  of  Gommonf 
or  the  views  of  the  adninistiation.  In  the  Tower,  the  Mayor  and  Alderman 
OliYer  were  Tisited  by  the  leaders  of  the  minority  in  parliament;  and  had  a 
table  kept  for  them  at  the  expense  of  the  cHy.  Application  was  made  to  the 
Chief  Justices  of  the  Courts  of  King's  Bench  and  Common  Fleas,  to  admit 
them  to  bail.  Both  these  judges,  howerer,  acknowledged  the  authority  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  nfiued  to  interpose  between  that  House  and 
the  prisoners.  They  remained,  therefore,  in  confinement  till  the  prorogation 
of  that  session  of  parihunent  They  were  then,  of  comrse,  set  at  liberty;  as 
the  authority  of  the  Hovse  of  Commons  had  ceased.  They  were  receiTed, 
when  they  left  the  Tower,  with  many  expressions  of  congratulation  by  their 
feUow<<itisens.  The  printers  were  presented  with  a  gretification  in  money 
from  the  supporters  of  the  Bill  of  Bights.  Whittam,  the  messenger,  was 
saved  by  a  violi  protect  from  the  prosecution  which  was  in  the  printer's 
name  urged  against  him.  The  city,  after  Crosby  and  Oliver  were  at  liberty, 
again  petitioned  the  king  against  the  House  of  Commons.  From  the  period 
of  this  spirited  reristanee,  the  printers  of  newspapers  have  been  tacitly  suf- 
fered to  publish  snch  accounts  as  they  could  procure  of  the  debates  in  the 
two  Houses  of  pariiament  without  punishinent,  unless  when  those  accounts 
have  misrepresented  or  vilified  the  proceedings  of  either  House. 

On  the  22nd  of  April,  while  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Alderman  Oliver  were 
BtUl  in  the  Tower,  Junius  wrote  the  presont  letter  (No.  44).  Its  design  is  to 
prove  that  the  House  of  Commons  had  no  right  to  imprison  for  any  contempt  of 
their  authority.  It  may  not  be  one  of  his  most  powerful  or  constitutional 
productions,  yet  it  contains  much  force  of  reasoning,  authority,  and  eloquence. 
In  a  private  note  to  Alderman  Wilkes  (Private  Letters,  No.  70,  vol.  ii.)  he 
8a3rs,  **  the  pains  I  took  with  that  pi^ter  are  greater  than  I  con  express  to 
you."— Ed. 

*  Mr.  Wedderbnme,  progressively  Baron  Loughborough  and  Earl  of  Boss- 
lyn,  had,  on  the  12th  of  January  preceding  the  date  of  this  letter,  been  pro- 
moted to  the  offices  of  Solicitor- Gfeneral,  and  cofierer  to  the  queen.  His  politics 
may,  therefore,  be  ascertained  without  trouble ;  yet  he  had  been  inducted 
into  public  life  under  the  auspices  of  Gkorge  GrenviUe  after  the  latter  had 
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treacherj  is  in  question,  I  think  Mre  should  make  allowanoes 
for  a  Seotchman),  yet  we  have  seen  him  in  the  House  of 
Commons  overwhelmed  with  confusion,  and  almost  hereft  of 
his  faculties.  But  in  truth.  Sir,  I  have  left  no  room  for  an 
accommodation  with  the  piety  of  Saint  James's.  My  offences 
are  not  to  be  redeemed  hy  recantation  or  repentance.  On  one 
side,  our  warmest  patriots  would  disclaim  me  as  a  burthen  to 
their  honest  ambition.  On  the  other,  tl»  vilest  prostitution, 
if  Junius  could  descend  to  it,  would  lose  itsk  natural  merit  and 
influence  in  the  cabinet,  and  .treachery  be  no  longer  a  recoup 
mendation  to  the  royal  favour. 

The  persons  who  till  within  these  few  years,  have  been 
most  distinguished  by  their  zeal  for  high  church  and  preroga- 
tive, are  now,  it  seems,  the  great  assertors  of  the  privileges  of 
the  House  of  Commons.     This  sudden  alteration  of  their 
sentiments  or  language  carries  with  it  asu^icious  appearance.. 
When  I  hear  the  undefined  privileges  of  the  popular  branch, 
of  the  legislature  exalted  by  Tories  and  Jacobites,  at  the 
expense  of  those  strict  rights  which  are  known  to  the  subject, 
and  limited  by  the  laws,  I  cannot  but  suspect  that  soma 
mischievous  scheme  is  in  agitation  to  destroy  both  law  and 
privilege  by  opposing  them  to  each  other.     They  who  haver 
uniformly  denied  the  power  of  the  whole  legislature  to  alter 
the  descent  of  the  crown,  and  whose  ancestors,  in  rebellion, 
against  his  Majesty's  family,  have  defended  l^t  doctrine  at 
the  hazard  of  their  lives,  now  tell  us  that  privilege  of  par- 
liament is  the  only  rule  of  right,  and  the  chief  security  of  the 
public  freedom.     I  fear,  Sir,  that  while  forms  remain,  there 
has  been  some  material  change  in  the  substance  of  our 
constitution.     The  opinions  of  these  men  were  too  absurd  to 
be  so  easily  renounced.     Liberal  minds  are  open  to  convic- 
tion— ^liberal  doctrines  are  capable  of  improvement.     There 
are  proselytes  from  atheism,  but  none  from  superstition.     If 
their  present  professions  were  sincere,  I  think  they  could  not 
but  be  highly  offended  at  seeing  a  question  concerning  par- 
liamentary privilege  unnecessarily  started  at  a  season  sa 
unfavourable  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  by  so  very  mean 

piofesaed  the  prindpleB  of  Whiggism,  and  while  he  wat  a  partisan  of  Lozd 
Boekingham ;  and  it  i»to  this  defection  from  the  tenets  21r.  Weddncbuino 
avowed  till  this  period,  that  onr  author  here  allndesi 
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and  insignificant  a  person  as  the  minor  Onslow  *.  They  knew 
that  the  present  House  of  Commons,  having  connnenced 
hostilities  with  the  people,  and  degraded  the  authority  of  the 
laws  hy  their  own  example,  were  likely  enough  to  be  resisted, 
per  fas  et  nefas*  If  they  were  really  friends  to  privilege,  they 
would  have  thought  the  question  of  right  too  dangerous  to  be 
hazarded  at  this  season,  and,  without  the  formality  of  a 
convention,  would  have  left  it  undecided. 

I  have  been  silent  hitherto,  though  not  from  that  shameful 
indifiference  about  the  interests  of  society  which  too  many  of 
us  profess,  and  call  moderation.  I  confess,  Sir,  that  I  felt  the 
prejudices  of  my  education,  in  favour  of  a  House  of  Commons, 
still  hanging  about  me.  I  thought  that  a  question  between 
law  and  privilege!  could  never  be  brought  to  a  formal 
decision  without  inconvenience  to  the  public  service,  or  a 
manifest  diminution  of  legal  liberty; — that  it  ought,  there- 
fore, to  be  carefully  avoided:  and  when  I  saw  that  the 
violence  of  the  House  of  Commons  had  carried  them  too  far 
to  retreat,  I  determined  not  to  deliver  a  hasty  opinion  upon  a 
matter  of  so  much  delicacy  and  importance. 

The  state. of  things  is  much  altered  in  this  country  since  it 
was  necessary  to  protect  our  representatives  against  the  direct 
power  of  the  crown.  We  have  nothing  to  apprehend  from 
prerogative,  but  everything  from  undue  influence.  Formerly 
it  was  the  interest  of  the  people  that  the  privileges  of  parlia- 
should  be  left  unhmited  and  undefined.  At  present  it  is  not 
only  their  interest,  but  I  hold  it  to  be  essentially  necessary  to 
the  preservation  of  the  constitution,  that  the  privileges  of  par 
liament  should  be  strictly  ascertained  and  confined  within  the 
narrowest  bounds  the  nature  of  their  institution  will  admit  of. 
Upon  the  same  principle  on  which  I  would  have  resisted 
prerogative  in  the  last  century,  I  now  resist  privilege.  It  is 
indifferent  to  me  whether  the  crown,  by  its  own  immediate 

*  It  was  this  gentleman,  afterwards  Lord  Onslow,  who  moved  the  resolution 
against  the  printers  already  noticed;  and  who  commenced  a  prosecution  for 
defamation  against  Home,  in  which  he  was  not  successful. 

+  The  transaction  referred  to  is  the  resistance  of  the  authority  of  a  mere 
royal  proclamation,  and  a  mere  order  of  the  House  of  Commons  by  the 
magistrates  of  the  city;  the  arrests  and  counter-arrests  that  followed;  and 
the  commitment  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  to  the  Tower.  See  pre- 
vious note,  p.  328,  and  Miscellaneous  Letter,  No.  92. — Ed. 
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act,  imposes  new,  and  dispenses  mth  old  laws,  or  whether 
the  same  arbitrary  power  produces  the  same  effects  through 
the  medium  of  the  House  of  Commons.     We  trusted  our 
representatives  with  privileges  for  their  own  defence  and 
ours.     We  cannot  hinder  their  desertion,  hut  we  can  pre- 
vent their  carrying  over  their  arms  to  the  service  of  the 
enemy.     It  will  he  said  that  I  begin  with  endeavouring  to 
reduce  the  argument  concerning  privilege  to  a  mere  ques- 
tion of  convenience — that  I  deny  at  one  moment  what  I 
"Would  allow  at  another — and  that  to  resist  the  power  of  a 
prostituted  House  of  Commons,  may  establish  a  precedent  in- 
jurious to  all  future  parliaments.     To  this  I  answer  generally, 
that  human  affairs  are  in  no  instance  governed  by  strict  posi- 
tive right.    If  change  of  circumstances  were  to  have  no  weight 
in  directing  our  conduct  and  opinions,  the  mutual  intercourse 
of  mankind  would  be  nothing  more  than  a  contention  be- 
tween positive  and  equitable  right.     Society  would  be  a  state 
of  war,  and  law  itself  would  be  injustice.     On  this  general 
ground  it  is  highly  reasonable  that  the  degree  of  our  submis- 
sion to  privileges,  which  have  never  been  defined  by  any  posi- 
tive law,  should  be  considered  as  a  question  of  convenience, 
and  proportioned  to  the  confidence  we  repose  in  the  integrity 
of  our  representatives.     As  to  the  injury  we  may  do  to  any 
future  and  more  respectable  House  of  Commons,  I  own  I  am 
not  now  sanguine  enough  to  expect  a  more  plentiful  harvest 
of  parliamentary  virtue  in  one  year  than  another.    Our  politi- 
cal climate  is  severely  altered ;  and,  without  dwelling  upon 
the  depravity  of  modem  times,  I  think  no  reasonable  man 
will  expect  that,  as  human  nature  is  constituted,  the  enormous 
influence  of  the  crown  should  cease  to  prevail  over  the  virtue 
of  individuals.     The  mischief  lies  too  deep  to  be  cured  by  any 
remedy  less  than  some  great  convulsion  which  may  either 
carry  back  the  constitution  to  its  original  principles  or  utterly 
destroy  it.     I  do  not  doubt  that,  in  the  first  session  after  the 
next  election,  some  popular  measures  may  be  adopted.     The 
present  House  of  Commons  have  injured  themselves  by  a  too 
early  and  public  profession  of  their  principles ;  and  if  a  strain 
of  prostitution,  which  had  no  example,  were  within  the  reach 
of  emulation,  it  might  be  imprudent  to  hazard  the  experiment 
too  soon.     But  after  all,  Sir,  it  is  very  immaterial  whether  a 
House  of  Commons  shall  preserve  their  virtue  for  a  week,  a 
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monih,  or  a  year.  The  influence  wliicfa  makes  a  septennial 
parliament  dependent  upon  the  pleasure  of  the  crown  has  a 
permanent  operation  and  cannot  fail  of  success.  M  j  premises, 
1  know,  will  be  d^ed  in  argument,  but  every  man's  conscience 
tells  him  they  are  true.  It  remains,  then,  to  be  considered 
whether  it  be  for  the  interests  of  the  people  tiiat  privilege  of 
parliament  (which*,  in  respect  to  the  purposes  for  which  it 
has  hitherto  been  acquiesced  under,  is  merely  nominal)  should 
be  contracted  within  some  certain  limits,  or  whether  the  sub- 
ject shall  be  left  at  the  merer  of  a  power  arlHtraiy  upon  the 
fiice  of  it,  and  notoriously  under  the  direction  of  the  <»x>wn. 

I  do  not  mean  to  decline  the  question  of  ristkt.  On  the  con- 
trary, Sir,  I  join  issue  with  the  advocates  for  pmOege,  and  affirm 
tint,  '*  excepting  the  cases  v^erein  the  House  of  Commons  are 
a  court  of  judicature  (to  which,  from  the  nature  of  their  office, 
a  coercive  power  must  belong),  and  excepting  such  contempts 
as  immediately  interrupt  their  proceedings,  ti^eyhave  no  l^al 
authority  to  imprison  any  man  for  any  supposed  violation  of 
privilege  whatsoever."— It  is  not  pretended  that  privilege,  as 
now  ckomed,  has  ever  been  defined  or  confirmea  by  statute ; 
neither  can  it  be  said,  with  any  colour  of  truth,  to  be  a  part  of 
the  common  law  of  England  which  had  grown  into  presOTip- 
tbn  long  before  we  knew  anything  of  the  existence  of  a  House  of 
Commons.  As  for  the  law  of  parliament,  it  is  only  another 
name  for  the  privilege  in  question ;  and  since  the  power  of  creat- 
ing new  privileges  has  been  formally  renounced  by  both 
Houses — since  tbere  is  no  code,  in  which  we  can  study  the  law 
of  parliament,  we  have  but  one  way  left  to  make  ourselves 
acquainted  with  it,  that  is,  to  compare  the  nature  of  the  in- 
stitution of  a  House  of  Commons  with  the  facts  upon  record. 
To  establish  a  claim  of  privilege  in  either  House,  and  to  dis- 

*  The  necettity  of  ieeazugtg  the  Honse  of  OemmeiiB  i^asnit  te  king^ 
power,  so  that  no  interruption  might  be  giren  either  to  the  Attendance  ef  die 
members  in  parliament,  or  to  the  freedom  of  debate,  was  the  foundation  of 
pailiamentary  privilege;  and  we  may  observe,  in  all  the  addresses  of  new 
appointed  speakers  to  the  eovereign,  the  utmost  privilege  they  demand  Is 
liberty  of  speech  and  freedon  from  arrests.  -The  very. word  pririlcige^ineaas 
no  more  than  immunity  or  a  safe-guard  to  the  puty  who  possesses  it,  and 
can  never  be  construed  into  an  active  power  of  invading  the  i^ts  of  otheii." 
>— Junius. 

This  and  some  ef  ihe  following  notes  form  part  of  a  letter  signed  a  Wtog, 
and  wiU  be  Ibvnd  ia  the  Xinelhaeow  CellectioD,  K«.  9$. 
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tinguish  original  right  from  ttsnrpation,  it  mnst  appear  that 
it  is  indispensably  necessary  for  the  performance  ctf  the  duly 
tbey  are  employed  in,  and  also  that  it  has  been  uniformly 
allowed.  From  the  first  part  of  this  description  it  follows 
clearly,  that  idiatever  privilege  does  of  right  belong  to  the 
present  Hoase  of  Commons  did  equally  belong  to  fiie  first 
assembly  of  their  predecessors,  was  as  completely  vested  in 
tbem,  and  might  have  been  exercised  in  the  same  extent. 
From  the  second,  we  must  infer  that  privileges  which,  for 
several  eenturies,  were  not  only  never  allowed,  but  nevw 
even  claimed  by  tbe  House  of  Commons,  must  be  founded 
upon  usurpation.  The  constitutional  duties  of  a  House  of 
Commons  are  not  very  complicated  nor  mysteriois9.  They 
are  to  propose  or  assent  to  wholesome  laws  for  the  benefit  (^ 
the  nation.  They  are  to  grant  the  necessary  aids  to  the  king; 
petition  for  the  redress  of  grievances,  and  prosecute  treason 
or  high  crimes  against  tibe  state.  If  unlimited  privilege  be 
necessary  to  the  performance  of  these  duties,  we  have  reason 
to  conclude  that,  for  many  centuries  afber  the  institution  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  they  were  never  performed.  I  am 
not  bound  to  prove  a  negative,  but  I  appeal  to  the  English 
history  when  I  aflBrm  that,  with  the  exceptions  already  stated 
^T^hich  yet  I  might  safely  relinquish),  there  is  no  precedent, 
rrom  the  year  1(165  to  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  of  the 
House  of  Commons  having  imprisoned  any  man  (not  a  mem- 
ber of  their  House)  for  contempt  or  breach  of  privOege  In 
the  most  flagrant  cases,  and  when  their  acknowledged  privi- 
leges were  most  grossly  violated,  the  poor  Commons,  as  they 
then  styled  themselves,  never  took  the  power  of  punishment 
into  their  own  hands.  They  either  sought  redress  by  peti- 
tion to  Ifce  king,  or,  what  is  more  remariiable,  applied  for  jus- 
tice to  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  when  satisfaction  was  denied 
liiem  or  delayed,  their  only  remedy  was  to  refuse  proceeding 
upon  the  king's  business.  So  little  conception  had  our  an- 
cestoiB  of  the  monstrous  doctrines  now  maintained  concern- 
ing privilege,  that,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  even  liberty  of 
speech,  the  vital  principle  of  a  deliberative  assembly,  was 
.restrained,  by  the  queen's  authority,  to  a  simple  ape  or  no; 
and  this  restriction,  though  imposed  upon  three  successive  par- 
liament*, was  never  onee  disputed  by  the  House  of  Commons. 
*  In  tlie  years  1593. 1597,  and  1601. 
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I  know  there  are  many  precedents  of  arbitrary  commitments 
for  contempt  But,  besides  that  they  are  of  too  modem  a 
date  to  warrant  a  presumption  that  such  a  power  was  originally 
vested  in  the  House  of  Commons — Fact  alone  does  not  c«a- 
stitute  Bight  If  it  does,  general  warrants  were  lawful.  An 
ordinance  of  the  two  houses  has  a  force  equal  to  law;  and  the 
criminal  jurisdiction  assumed  by  the  Commons  in  1621,  in  the 
case  of  Edward  Lloyd  *,  is  a  good  precedent,  to  warrant  the 
like  proceedings  against  any  man  who  shall  unadvisedly  men- 
tion the  folly  of  a  king  or  the  ambition  of  a  princess.  The 
truth  is,  Sir,  that  the  greatest  and  most  exceptionable  part  of 
the  privileges  now  contended  for,  were  introduced  and  asserted 
by  a  House  of  Commons  which  abolished  both  monarchy  and 
peerage,  and  whose  proceedings,  although  they  ended  in  one 
glorious  act  of  substantial  justice,  could  no  way  be  reconciled 
to  the  forms  of  the  constitution.  Their  successors  profited  by 
the  example,  and  confirmed  their  power  by  a  moderate  or 
a  popular  use  of  it.  Thus  it  grew  by  degrees  from  a  noto- 
rious innovation  at  one  period,  to  be  tacitly  admitted  as  the 
privilege  of  parliament  at  another. 

If,  however,  it  could  be  proved,  from  considerations  of 
necessity  or  convenience,  that  an  unlimited  power  of  commit- 
ment ought  to  be  intrusted  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
that,  in  fact,  they  have  exercised  it  without  opposition,  still, 
in  contemplation  of  law,  the  presumption  is  strongly  against 
them.  It  is  a  leading  maxim  of  the  laws  of  England  (and 
without  it  all  laws  are  nugatory),  that  there  is  no  right  with- 
out a  remedy,  nor  any  legal  power  without  a  legal  course  to 
carry  it  into  e£Fect.  Let  the  power  now  in  question  be  tried 
by  this  rule.  The  speaker  issues  his  warrant  of  attachment. 
The  party  attached  either  resists  force  with  force,  or  appeals 
to  a  magistrate,  who  declares  the  warrant  illegal,  and  dis- 
charges the  prisoner.    Does  the  law  provide  no  legal  means 

*  Lloyd,  while  a  prisoner  in  the  Fleet,  had  ridiculed  the  daughter  of  James 
the  First  and  her  consort,  for  which  complaint  was  made  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  who,  on  inyestigation^  chose  to  think  the  words  sufficiently  proved^ 
and  sentenced  him  to  be  "  set  on  the  pillory  at  Westminster  for  two  hours,  to 
ride  backward  upon  a  horse  without  a  saddle  with  the  horse's  tail  in  his 
hand,  to  have  labels  affixed  on  his  head,  indicating  that  he  had  been  found 
guilty  of  using  *  false,  malicious,  and  despiteful  speeches  against  the  king^s 
daughter  and  her  husband/  to  be  again  pilloried  in  Gheapside.  and  to  be 
fined  1000/. 
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for  enforcing  a  legal  warrant?  Is  there  no  regular  pro- 
ceeding pointed  out  in  our  law  books  to  assert  and  vindicate 
the  auUiority  of  so  high  a  court  as  the  House  of  Commons  ? 
The  question  is  answered  directly  by  the  fact.  Their  un- 
lawful commands  are  resisted,  and  they  have  no  remedy. 
The  imprisonment  of  their  own  members  is  revenge  indeed, 
but  it  is  no  assertion  of  the  privilege  they  contend  for*. 
Their  whole  proceeding  stops,  and  there  they  stand, 
ashamed  to  retreat,  and  unable  to  advance.  Sir,  these 
ignorant  men  should  be  informed  that  the  execution  of  the 
laws  of  England  is  not  left  in  this  uncertain,  defenceless  con- 
dition. If  the  process  of  the  courts  of  Westminster  Hall  be 
resisted,  they  have  a  direct  course  sufficient  to  enforce  sub- 
mission. The  Court  of  King's  Bench  commands  the  sheriff 
to  raise  the  posse  comitatus.  The  Courts  of  Chancery  and 
Exchequer  issue  a  writ  of  rebellion  which  must  also  be  sup- 
ported, if  necessary,  by  the  power  of  the  county.  To  whom 
will  our  honest  representatives  direct  their  writ  of  rebellion  ? 
The  guards,  I  doubt  not,  are  willing  enough  to  be  employed, 
but  they  Imow  nothing  of  the  doctrine  of  writs,  and  may 
think  it  necessary  to  wait  for  a  letter  from  Lord  Barrington-f. 
It  may  now  be  objected  to  me  that  my  arguments  prove  too 
much;  for  that  certainly  there  may  be  instances  of  contempt 
and  insult  to  the  House  of  Commons  which  do  not  fall  within 
my  own  exceptions,  yet,  in  regard  to  the  dignity  of  the  House, 
ought  not  to  pass  unpunished.  Be  it  so.  The  courts  of 
criminal  jurisdiction  are  open  to  prosecutions  which  the 
Attorney-General  may  commence  by  information  or  indict- 
ment. A  libel,  tending  to  asperse  or  vilify  the  House  of 
Commons  or  any  of  their  members,  may  be  as  severely 
punished  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  as  a  libel  upon  the 
king.  Mr.  De  Grey  thought  so,  when  he  drew  up  the 
information  upon  my  letter  to  his  Majesty,  or  he  had  no 
meaning  in  charging  it  to  be  a  scandalous  libel  upon  the 

*  Upon  their  own  principles  they  should  have  committed  Mr.  Wilkes, 
who  had  been  guilty  of  a  greater  offence  than  even  the  Lord  Mayor  or 
Alderman  Oliyer.  But  after  repeatedly  ordering  him  to  attend,  they  at  last 
adjourned  beyond  the  day  appointed  for  his  attendance,  and  by  this  mean, 
pitiful  evasion,  gave  up  the  point.    Such  is  the  force  of  conscious  guilt  I— . 


f  In  allusion  to  his  letter  of  thanks  to  the  guards  for  their  conduct  in  St 
George's  Fields. 

VOL.  I.  Z 
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House  of  Commons.  In  my  opinion,  they  would  eonsuH 
their  real  dignity  much  better  by  appealing  to  the  laws  when 
they  are  offended  than  by  violating  the  first  prineiple  of 
natural  justice,  which  forbids  us  to  be  judges  when  we  are 
parties  to  the  cause  *. 

I  do  not  mean  to  pursue  them  through  the  renaaiuder  of 
their  proceedings.  In  their  first  resolutions  it  is  possible 
they  might  have  been  deceived  by  ill-considered  precedents. 
For  the  rest  there  is  no  col(Air  of  palliation  or  excuse. 
They  have  advised  the  king  to  resume  a  power  of  dispensing 
with  the  laws  by  royal  proclamation  f;  and  kings,  we  see,  sae 
ready  enough  to  follow  such  advice.  By  mere  violence,  sod 
without  the  shadow  of  right,  they  have  expunged  the  record 
of  a  judicial  proceeding];.  Nothing  renmined  but  to  attribute 
to  their  own  vote  a  power  of  stopping  the  whole  distribution 
of  criminal  and  civil  justice. 

The  public  virtues  of  the  chief  magistrate  have  long  since 
ceased  to  be  in  question.  But  it  is  said  that  he  has  private 
goo^  qualities,  and  I  myself  have  been  ready  to  acknowledge 
them.  They  are  now  brought  to  tiiie  test.  If  he  loves  Ins 
people,  he  will  dissolve  a  parliament  which  they  can  never 
confide  in  or  respect.  If  he  has  any  regard  for  his  own 
honour,  he  vdll  disdain  to  be  any  longer  connected  with  such 
abandoned  prostitution.     But  if  it  were  ooneeivable  that  a 

•  "  If  it  be  demanded  in  case  a  subject  should  be  committed  by  either 
House  for  a  matter  manifestly  out  of  their  jurisdiction,  what  remedy  can  he 
hare  'i  I  answer,  that  it  cannot  well  be  imagined  that  the  law,  which  finrontrs- 
nothing  more  than  the  liberty  of  the  subject  should  give  us  a  remedy  a^aioat 
commitments  by  the  king  himself,  appearing  to  be  illegal,  and  yet  give  us 
no  manner  of  redress  against  a  commitment  by  our  fellow-subjects,  equally 
appearing  to  be  unwarranted.  But  as  this  is  a  case  which  I  am  persuaded 
will  never  happen,  it  seems  needless  over  nicely  to  examine  it"  Saviifu  2, 
110. — N,B.  He  was  <l  good  lawyer,  but  no  prophet — Jxtstub. 

f  That  their  practice  might  be  every  way  conformable  to  their  principles^ 
the  House  proteed  to  advise  the  crown  to  publish  a  pioclamation  universally 
acknowledged  to  be  illegal.  Mr.  Moreton  publicly  protested  against  it  before 
it  was  issued ;  and  Lord  Mansfield,  though  not  scrupulous  to  an  extreme, 
speaks  of  it  with  horror.  It  is  remarkable  enough  that  the  very  men  who 
advised  the  proelamatioB,  and  who  hear  it  arraigned  every  day  beth  within 
doors  and  without^  are  net  during  enough  to  utter  one  word  in  its  defence^ 
nor  have  they  ventured  to  take  the  least  notice  of  Mr.  Wilkes  for  diaehai^g 
the  persons  apprehended  under  it. — Jimins.  , 

t  Lord  Chatham  very  properly  called  this  the«ct  of  a- mob  neiof  »  Bcnate. 
— Junius, 
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king  of  this  coiaiitxy  had  lost  all  sense  of  persbiial  honour, 
and  all  conceim  for  the  welfiare  of  his  subjects,  I  confess.  Sir, 
I  should  be  contented  to  renounce  the  forms  of  the  constitu* 
tbn  once  more,  if  there  ^ere  no  other  way  to  obtain  substan- 
tial justice  for  the  people*. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  XLV. 

TO   THE  PBINTER  OF   THE  PUBLIC   ADVEBTISEB. 

Sir,  May  1, 1771. 

They  who  object  to  detached  parts  of  Junius's  last  letter, 
either  do  not  mean  him  fairiy,  or  have  not  considered  the 
general  scope  and  course  of  his  argument.  There  are  degrees 
in  all  the  private  vices.  Why  not  in  public  prostitution  ? 
The  intoence  of  the  crown  naturally  makes  a  septennial 
parliament  dependent.  Does  it  follow  that  every  House  of 
Commons  will  plunge  at  once  into  the  lowest  depths  of  prosti- 
tution ?  Junius  supposes  thai  the  present  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  going  such  enormous  lengths,  have  been  imprudent 
to  themselveSt  as  well  as  wicked  to  the  public ;  that  their 

*  When  Mr.  Wilkes  Tvas  to  be  punished  they  made  no  scruple  about  the 
privileges  of  parliament;  and,  although  it  was  as  well  known  as  any  matter  of 
public  record  and  uninterrupted  custom  could  be,  VuU  the  members  of  either 
house  are  privileged,  except  in  case  of  treason,  felony,  or  breach  of  peace, 
they  declared  without  hesitation  that  privilege  of  pwrHamenl  did  not  extend 
to  the  case  of  a  seditioits  Itbd;  and  undoubtedly  ^ey  would  have  done  the 
same  if  Mr.  Wilkes  had  been  pfosecuted  for  any  other  misdemeanor  what* 
soever.  The  ministry  are  of  a  sudden  grown  wonderfully  careful  of  pri- 
vileges which  their  predecessors  were  as  ready  to  invade.  The  known  laws 
of  the  hind,  the  rights  of  the  subject,  the  sanctity  of  charters,  and  the  re- 
veienoe  due  to  oiur  magistmtea,  must  all  give  way,  without  question  or 
resistanee,  to  a  privilege  of  which  no  man  knows  either  the  origin  or  the 
extent.  The  House  of  Commons  judge  of  their  own  privileges  without 
appeal : — ^they  may  take  offence  at  the  most  innocent  action,  and  imprison  the 
person  who  offends  them  during  their  arbitrary  will  and  pleasure.  The 
party  has  no  remedy; — he  cannot  appeal  from  their  jurisdiction;  and  if  ha 
questions  the  privilege  wbieh  he  i»  supposed  to  have  violated,  it  becomes  an 
aggravation  of  his  offence.  Surely  this  doctrine  is  not  to  be  found  in  Magna 
Charta.  If  it  be  admitted  without  limitation,  I  affirm  that  there  is  neither 
law  nor  liberty  in  this  kingdom.  We  are  the  slaves  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons^ and  through  them^  we  are  the  riaves  of  the  king  and  his  ministers.— 
Ahoktmovs. 

z  2 
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example  is  not  within  the  reach  of  emulation ;  and  that,  in 
the  first  session  after  the  next  election,  some  popular  mea- 
sures may  probably  be  adopted.  He  does  not  expect  that 
a  dissolution  of  parliament  will  destroy  corruption,  but  that 
at  least  it  will  be  a  check  and  terror  to  their  successors,  who 
will  have  seen  that,  in  flagrant  caseSy  their  constituents  can 
and  will  interpose  with  effect.  After  all,  .Sir,  will  you  not 
endeavour  to  remove  or  alleviate  the  most  dangerous  symp- 
toms because  you  cannot  eradicate  the  disease  ?  Will  you 
not  punish  treason  or  parricide,  because  the  sight  of  a  gibbet 
does  not  prevent  highway  robberies  ?  When  the  main  argu- 
ment of  Junius  is  admitted  to  be  unanswerable,  I  think  it 
would  become  the  minor  critic  who  hunts  for  blemishes,  to 
be  a  little  more  distrustful  of  his  own  sagacity.  The  other 
objection  is  hardly  worth  an  answer.  When  Junius  observes 
that  kings  are  ready  enough  to  follow  such  advice,  he  does 
not  mean  to  insinuate  that,  if  the  advice  of  parliament  were 
good,  the  king  would  be  so  ready  to  follow  it. 

PHILO-JUNIUS. 


LETTER  XLVT. 

TO   THE  PBINTEE  OF  THE   PUBLIO   ADVEETISER. 

Sra,  May  22, 1771. 

Very  early  in  the  debate  upon  the  decision  of  the  Middlesex 
election,  it  was  well  observed  by  Junius,  that  the  House  of 
Commons  had  not  only  exceeded  their  boasted  precedent  of 
the  expulsion  and  subsequent  incapacitation  of  Mr.  Walpole, 
but  that  they  had  not  even  adhered  to  it  strictly  as  far  as  it 
went.  After  convicting  Mr.  Dyson  of  giving  a  false  quotation 
from  the  journals*,  and  having  explained  the  purpose  which 
that  contemptible  fraud  was  intended  to  answer,  he  proceeds 
to  state  the  vote  itself  by  which  Mr.  Walpole 's  supposed 
incapacity  was  declared,  viz.,  "  Resolved,  that  Robert  Wal- 
pole, Esq.,  having  been  this  session  of  parliament  committed 
a  prisoner  to  the  Tower,  and  expelled  this  House  for  a  high 
breach  of  trust  in  the  execution  of  his  office,  and  notorious 
corruption  when  secretary  at  war,  was,  and  is,  incapable  of 
*  Letter  20,  note«  arUe,  p.  198. 
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being  elected  a  member  to  serve  in  this  present  parliament:" 
and  then  observes,  that,  from  the  terms  of  the  vote,  we  have 
no  right  to  annex  the  incapacitation  to  the  expulsion  only,  for 
that,  as  the  proposition  stands,  it  must  arise  equally  from  the 
expulsion  and  the  commitment  to  the  Tower.  I  believe,  Sir, 
no  man,  who  knows  anything  of  dialectics,  or  who  under- 
stands English,  will  dispute  the  truth  and  fairness  of  this 
construction.  But  Junius  has  a  great  authority  to  support 
him  which,  to  speak  with  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  I  accidentally 
met  with  this  morning  in  the  course  of  my  reading.  It  con- 
tains an  admonition  which  cannot  be  repeated  too  often. 
Lord  Somers,  in  his  excellent  tract  upon  the  rights  of  the 
people,  after  reciting  the  vote  of  the  convention  of  the  28th 
of  January,  1689,  viz.,  "That  King  James  the  Second, 
having  endeavoured  to  subvert  the  constitution  of  this  king- 
dom by  breaking  the  original  contract  between  king  and 
people,  and  by  the  advice  of  Jesuits  and  other  wicked  per- 
sons having  violated  the  fundamental  laws,  and  having 
withdrawn  himself  out  of  this  kingdom,  hath  abdicated  the 
government,"  &c.,  makes  this  observation  upon  it :  — **  The 
word  abdicated  relates  to  all  the  clauses  aforegoing,  as  well 
as  to  his  deserting  the  kingdom,  or  else  they  would  have 
been  wholly  in  vain."  And,  that  there  might  be  no  pretence 
for  confining  the  abdication  merely  to  the  withdrawing y  Lord 
Somers  farther  observes,  that  King  James,  by  refusing  to 
govern  us  according  to  that  law  by  which  he  held  the  crown, 
did  implicitly  renounce  his  title  to  it. 

If  Junius's  construction  of  the  vote  against  Mr.  Walpole 
be  now  admitted  (and  indeed  I  cannot  comprehend  how  it 
can  honestly  be  disputed),  the  advocates  of  the  House  of 
Commons  must  either  give  up  their  precedent  entirely,  or  be 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  maintaining  one  of  the  grossest 
absurdities  imaginable,  viz.,  "  That  a  commitment  to  the 
Tower  is  a  constituent  part  of,  and  contributes  half  at  least, 
to  the  incapacitation  of  the  person  who  suflfers  it." 

I  need  not  make  you  any  excuse  /or  endeavouring  to  keep 
alive  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  decision  of  the  Mid- 
dlesex election.  The  more  I  consider  it,  the  more  I  am 
convinced  that,  as  a  fact,  it  is  indeed  highly  injurious  to  the 
rights  of  the  people  ;  but  that,  as  a  precedent,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  that  ever  was  established  against  those 
who  are  to  come  after  us.     Yet  I  am  so  far  a  moderate  maa 
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that  I  reiily  believe  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
T7hen  they  passed  this  dangerous  vote,  neither  under&rtood  the 
question,  nor  Imew  the  consequence  of  what  tihey  were  doing. 
Their  motives  were  rather  despicable  than  criminal  in  the 
extreme.  One  effect  they  certainly  did  not  foresee.  They 
are  now  reduced  to  such  &  situation,  that  if  a  member  of  the 
present  House  of  Commons  were  to  conduct  himself  ever  so 
improperly,  and  in  reality  deserve  to  be  sent  back  to  his  con- 
stituents with  a  mark  of  disgrace,  they  would  not  dare  to 
expel  him ;  because  they  know  that  the  people,  in  order  to 
try  again  the  great  question  of  right,  or  to  thwart  an  odious 
House  of  Commons,  would  probably  overlook  his  immediate 
unwoithiness,  and  return  the  same  person  to  parliament. 
But  in  time  the  precedent  will  gain  strength.  A  future 
House  of  Commons  will  have  no  such  apprehensions,  conse- 
quently will  not  scruple  to  follow  a  precedent  which  they  did 
not  establish.  The  miser  himself  seldom  lives  to  enjoy  the 
fruit  of  his  extortion ;  but  his  heir  succeeds  to  him  of  course, 
and  takes  possession  without  censure.  No  man  expects  him 
to  make  restitution,  and  no  matter  for  his  title,  he  lives  quietty 
upon  the  estate. 

PHILO-JUNIUS. 


Mr.  Wilkes  haviag  been  again  retomed  as  one  of  the  meml>en  for  fke 
county  of  Middlesex,  in  the  parlianents  of  1774  and  1780,  made  Taciaqa 
fruitless  efforts  to  get  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  this  interest- 
ing controversy  erased  from  their  journals,  which  he  at  length  effected  on  the 
dissolution  of  the  administration  of  which  Lord  North  had  been  at  the  head, 
from  the  time  of  the  resignation  of  the  Bake  of  Chrafton  in  the  year  1770. 
This  occurred  May  3,  1782.  His  address  on  this  occasion,  as  a  specimeo  of 
the  oratory  of  the  great  popular  leader  of  his  time,  and  as  his  statement  of 
his  case,  is  subjoined.  The  expulsion  of  Mr.  Wilkes  from  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  its  resolution  declaring  his  ineligibility  to  sit  in  the  House 
after  such  expulsion,  though  returned  byn  majority  of  parliamentary  electors, 
iann.  such  prominent  erents,  that  it  may  be  conv«ment  to  state  the  fbud  issae 
of  the  struggle^ 

Mr.  Wilkes  prefaced  his  motion  in  the  following  address  to  the  House  : — 
*'  Mb.  Speaker,  * 

"  I  think  myself  peculiarly  happy  at  the  present  moment,  that  I  have  the 
honour  of  submitting  to  the  House  an  important  national  question  respecting 
the  rights  of  election,  when  the  friends  and  fitvourites  of  the  people  enjoy, 
with  the  smiles  of  our  sovereign,  the  offices  of  trust  and  power  in  the  state, 
accompanied  with  that  fair  influence  which  is  necessarily  created  by  great 
ability,  perfect  integrity,  the  purest  political  virtue,  and  the  remembrance  of 
their  former  npright  conduct  in  the  cause  of  the  people.     If  the  people  of 
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Bngland,  Sir,  h«ve  at  any  period  explicitly  and  folly  declared  an  opinion  on 
a  momentous  constitutional  question,  it  faiis  been  in  regard  to  the  Middlesex 
election  in  1768,  and  the  sabseqoent  roost  profligate  proceedings  of  an  admi- 
nisteation,  hostile  by  system  to  the  rights  of  this  country,  and  every  part  of 
the  British  Empire.  An  instasce  cannot  be  ibimd  in  onr, history  of  a  more 
general  concurrence  of  Bentiment  among  the  freeholders  of  EngUmd,  and 
they  were  joined  by  almost  every  borough  and  corponation  in  the  southern 
pairt  of  the  island.  I  am  satisfied,  therefore,  l^t  I  now  shall  find  the  real 
friends  of  the  people  detennined  and  zealous  in  the  support  ef  Uieir  just 
claims  and  undoubted  privileges. 

"  Hitherto,  Sir,  eyery  attempt  for  tbe  recereryof  tiiis  invaluable  feanchiie 
lias  been  rendered  fruitless  by  the  arts  and  machinations  of  power  in  the 
hands  of  wicked  men ;  and  I  may  with  truth  assert,  that  the  body  ef  the 
people  long  addiesBed,  petitioned,  and  remoBsfccated  srith  man)y  firmoess  and 
persererance,  wi^ut  'the  kaat  eiiect  on  eiFea  imprsssioB.  The  full  redress 
demanded  by  this  injured  nation  seems  -merred  to  distinguish  the  present 
propitioas  em  of  puUic  liberty,  among  the  early  and  blooming  honours  ef  «a 
administmtion  w^ich  possesses  the  confidence,  and  daily  conciliates  the 
affections,  of  a  brave  andsenuble  people.  Their  voice  was  never  hea«d  in  a 
More  clear  and  distinct  mamMr  than  on  tiiis  point  of  the  first  magnitude  for 
•n  the  ^eotorsof  this  kingdom;  and  I  trust  will  now  be  heard  fovoitrably. 
The  genend  resefftment  and  indignation  ran  so  high  against  tk»  House  of 
Commons  which  committed  the  outrage,  that  their  immediate  dissolntioB 
l>ecanie  the  pniyer  of  numberless  petitions  to  the  tfarane.  No  man  scni^ed 
to  declare  them  unworthy  to  exist  in  their  political  capacity.  The  public 
proBonneed  them  ^^  of  sacrificing  tmd  betrayiag  the  rights  which  they 
were  called  upon,  by  every  ^  of  justioe  and  duty,  to  -de£^.  The  nobk 
cpirit  of  the  fiveholders  of  Middlesex,  peieevering  in  the  best  of  causes,  un- 
daunted by  all  tiie  menaces  of  power,  was  the  lUibjeBt  ef  the  most  general 
applause  and  admiration.  The  voice  of  the  peopie  was  then  in  the  harsh 
md  sharp  tone  of  passion  and  anger  againat  ministers.  It  will,  I  am  per- 
voaded,  soon  be  in  the  soft  and  ^eaaiag  aecents  of  joy  and  thankfulness  to 
ear  deliverers. 

**  It  is  scarcdy  possible.  Sir,  to  state  a  question  in  which  the  people  of  this 
free  country  are  more  materially  interested  than  in  the  right  of  eiection  ; 
for  it  is  the  share  which  they  have  reserved  to  themselves  in  the  legisktiae. 
When  it  was  wrested  firam  them  by  viokoce,  the  oonstitutioa  was  torn  up 
by  the  roots. 

"  I  have  now  the  happiness  of  seeing  the  treasury  bench  filled  with  the 
friends  of  the  constitution,  the  guardians  and  lovers  of  liberty,  wlio  have 
1»een  unwearied  and  uniform  in  the  def«fice  of  all  onr  rights,  and  in  particular 
of  this  invaluable  fmndiise.  I  hail  the  present  anspiciotts  moment,  and  with 
impatience  expect  the  completion  of  what  I  have  long  and  fervently  desired 
for  my  friends  and  country,  for  the  present  age,  and  a  foee  posterity.  The 
former  conduct  of  these  now  in  power  affsrds  me  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of 
this  day  seeing  justice  done  to  a  people  to  whom  they  have  so  frequently 
appealed,  who  now  look  up  to  them  with  ardent  opectation,  with  Measure 
and  esteem.  Oonsisteney,  Sir,  has  drawn  the  right  line  of  their  political 
isonduct  to  this  period.  It  will  now  point  out  the  same  path  of  public  virtue 
and  honour.     May  I  be  indulged  in  a  hint,  which  I  mean  to  extend  much 
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bejond  the  business  of  the  day,  when  I  say  that  consisteney  will  be  attended 
with  that  stability  and  perfect  security  which  are  the  objects  of  every  good 
man's  wishes  for  themi  They  have  given  ns  a  £ur  earnest  of  their  rever- 
ence for  the  constitution  by  their  support  of  two  bills  essentially  necessaiy 
to  restore  the  purity  and  independency  of  parliament;  /  mean  the  hill  f&r 
jprevetiting  contractors  from  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  bill  for 
disabling  officers  of  the  revenue  from  voting  at  elections"  Mr.  Wilkes  was 
here  interrupted  with  a  message  by  Sir  Francis  Molyneaux,  gentleman  uaha 
of  the  bkbck  rod,  desiring  the  immediate  attendance  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Speaker  then  went  up  to  the  House  of  Peers; 
and  after  his  return  and  report  of  what  had  passed, 

Mr.  Wilkes  said  :— 
*'  Mb.  Spbakeb,    ' 

'*  I  return  my  thanks  to  the  blach  rod  for  so  luckily  interposing  in  fiivour 
of  this  House,  when  I  might  possibly  have  again  tired  them  with  the  im- 
portant, however  stale,  case  of  the  Middlesex  election,  which  their  -patient 
ear  has  for  several  years  with  much  good  nature  suffered.  I  will  now  make 
some  return  to  their  indulgence  in  profiting  by  the  circumstance  of  this  happy 
interruption,  and  not  saying  a  single  word  about  WcUpole  or  WolUuton, 
Coke  or  Blackstone,  I  will  not  detain  the  House  longer  than  by  observing 
the  parliamentary  form  of  desiring  the  clerk  to  read  the  resolution  of  the 
17th  of  February,  1769.'*  Which  having  been  complied  with,  he  then 
moved  ''  That  the  entry  of  the  resolution  of  the  17th  of  February,  1769, 
'  That  John  Wilkes,  Bsq.,  having  been  in  this  session  of  parliament  expelled 
this  House,  was,  and  is,  incapable  of  being  elected  a  member  to  serve  in  this 
present  parliament,'  might  be  expunged  from  their  journals,  it  being  subrer- 
sive  of  the  rights  of  the  whole  body  of  the  electors  of  this  kingdom."  This 
motion  was  (after  some  opposition  from  the  late  Mr.  Fox,  then  Secretary  of 
State,  and  from  the  late  Lord  Melville,  then  Lord  Advocate  for  Scotland,  the 
former  of  whom  had  strenuously  supported  the  whole  of  the  resolutiona 
passed  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  respect  of  the  Middlesex  election) 
carried  on  a  division,  by  185  to  47.  Mr.  Wilkes,  as  soon  as  this  question  was 
disposed  of,  moved  "  That  all  the  declarations,  orders  and  resolutions  of  the 
House  respecting  his  election  for  the  county  of  Middlesex  as  a  void  election, 
the  due  and  legal  election  of  Mr.  Luttrell  into  parliament  for  the  said  county, 
and  his  own  incapacity  to  be  elected  a  member  to  serve  in  the  said  parlia- 
ment, be  expunged;"  which  motion  was,  for  the  reasons  before  given,  carried 
without  a  division. 

Thus  terminated  one  of  the  most  severe,  and  on  the  part  of  the  servants  of 
the  crown,  unconstitutional  and  impolitic  contests,  that  ever  agitated  the  people 
of  this  country;  not  leaving  a  racife  behind  to  constitute,  as  our  author  emphar 
tically  terms  it,  "  A  precedent  the  most  dangerous  that  ever  was  established 
against  those  who  are  to  come  after  us."  As  the  merit  of  the  erasure  of 
these  obnoxious  resolutions  from  the  journals  of  the  House  of  Commons  is 
solely  due  to  the  talents  and  perseverance  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  it  will  not  be  unfair 
to  defend  his  motives  and  pretensions  as  a  patriot,  from  the  detraction  of 
contemporary  adversaries  as  well  as  from'  his  more  modem  opponents.  The 
first  political  offence  of  which  he  appears  to  have  been  guilty,  was  the  severity 
with  which  he  attacked  the  administration  of  Lord  Bute,  and  which  was 
characterized  as  being  deficient  in  ability,  as  it  was  odiously  unconstitutional* 
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For  this  attack  a  general  warnrnt  was  issued,  his  papen  were  seised,  and 
himself  committed  a  close  prisoner  to  the  Tower.     He  was  afterwards  pro- 
secuted for  the  republication  of  the  Norik  Briton,  No.  45,  the  yehicle  of  his 
political  lucubrations,  and  for  the  **  Essay  on  Woman,"  which  had  been  sui^ 
reptitiously  stolen  from  him  by  a  man  of  the  name  of  Curry,  employed  in 
printing  it  at  his  private  press,  at  the  instigation  of,  and  under  the  promise  of 
ample  reward  and  protection  from,  Philip  Carteret  Webb,  the  solicitor  to  the 
treasury.  Previous  to  the  trial,  Wilkes  fled  to  France,  where  he  remained  for 
some  years;  in  the  mean  time  he  had  been  found  guilty  in  the  King's  Bench 
of  printing  and  publishing  both  libels;  and  not  appearing  in  due  time  to  re- 
ceive the  judgment  of  the  court,  he  was  outlawed.     A  short  time  previous  to 
the  dissolution  of  parliament  in  the  year  1768,  he  returned  to  this  country, 
and  was  elected  member  for  the  county  of  Middlesex.     In  the  meanwhile, 
he  surrendered  himself  to  the  King's  Bench,  and  having  claimed  the  benefit 
of  certain  errors  in  the  writ  of  outlawry,  the  same  were,  after  solemn  argu- 
ment,  admitted  by  the  court,  and  the  outlawry  was  reversed.     A  few  days 
subsequent  to  this  determination,  the  judgment  of  the  court  was  pronounced 
on  him  for  publishing  the  libels ;  for  the  former  he  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine 
of  500/.  to  the  king,  and  to  be  imprisoned  ten  months ;  and  for  the  latter,  he 
was  fined  in  the  like  sum,  and  sentenced  to  twelve  months'  imprisonment ; 
and  was  further  ordered  to  find  security  for  his  good  behaviour  for  seven 
years,  himself  in  1000/.  and  two  sureties  in  500/.  each.     His  expulsion  from 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  consequences  of  it,  are  the  subject  of  several 
of  the  letters  of  these  volumes,  as  wdl  as  of  the  notes  which  have  been 
added  to  them.     Not  loogprevious  to  his  release  from  prison,  he  was  elected 
alderman  of  Farringdon  Without;  shortly  afterwards  one  of  the  sherifib  of 
London,  and  in  due  course  Lord  Mayor;  and  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Hopkins, 
chamberlain.     At  a  subsequent  period  of  Mr.  Wilkes's  life,  when  Uie  vio- 
lence  of  the  politics  which  had  raised  him  to  these  several  respectable  situa- 
tions had  altogether  subsided,  he  was  attacked  more  than  once,  on  the  annual 
election  of  chamberlain,  and  other  city  offices,  with  a  demand  of  the  previous  . 
resignation  of  his  gown  as  an  alderman  of  London,  which  he  always  most 
resolutely  refused,  declaring  that  no  consideration  on  earth  should  induce  him 
to  forego  the  honour  which  he  felt  had  been  conferred  upon  him  by  his 
election  to  the  magistracy  of  the  City  of  London,  and  by  which  determina- 
tion he  ran  considerable  risk  of  losing  his  election  to  the  former  lucrative 
situation ;  an  instance  of  disinterestedness  not  often  to  be  met  with  in  those 
who  most  confidently  lay  claim  to  patriotism,  which  certainly  places  his  cha- 
racter in  a  higher  pohut  of  view  than  many  have  been  willing  to  allow  to  it : 
and  in  so  far  as  the  motives  which  actuated  his  political  conduct  can  be 
called  in  question,  adds  to  the  value  of  the  obligations  conferred  upon  the 
public  by  his  able  and  successful  opposition  to  general  warrants ;  by  the  aid 
and  assistance  afforded  the  printers  in  resisting  the  violence  of  their  repre- 
sentatives on  the  subject  of  reporting  the  debates  in  parliament;  and  by  his 
perseverance  in  vindicating  the  rights  of  the  electors  of  Great  Britain  in  pro- 
curing the  erasure  from  the  journals  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  their 
most  unconstitutional  detenninatfon,  on  the  much-agitated  question  of  the 
Middlesex  election.     With  respect  to  the  private  character  of  Mr.  Wilkes  in 
early  life,  the  writer  of  this  note  will  not  venture  to  make  any  defence, 
though  he  trusts  to  be  excused  if  he  quotes  the  apology  which  was  made  for 
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bim  by  a  friend  in  tlw  year  17it9.  **  Ai  to  hii  pnvste  ^viblai,  I  tliall  only 
add  that  he  may  apply  what  a  very  eocentne  fensna  of  this  age  lias  aaid  of 
himself :  my  own  passions,  and  the  passions  and  interests  of  other  people 
still  more,  hare  led  me  aside.  I  Unmehed  into  the  deep  before  I  had  loaded 
balUist  enough.  If  the  ship  did  not  sink,  ^e  cargo  was  thrown  overboard. 
The  storm  itself  threw  me  into  port'*  Hr.  Wilkes,  afber  he  lost  bis  election 
for  the  eomity  of  Middlesex  in  the  year  1790,  lived  in  eonsidenible  letiie- 
ment,  and  much  respected.  His  literary  attainments  were  of  the  higher 
order,  and,  as  a  political  controversialist,  few  men  were  equal  to  him.  Not 
many  years  before  his  death,  he  was  applied  to  by  tiw  kte  Mr.  H.  S.  Weo^Ul 
to  write  some  explanatory  notes  for  a  new  edition  of  these  letteis,  which  by 
some  have  been  erroneously  attribated  to  his  pen,  but  declined  it  on  the 
ground,  as  he  stated,  of  not  wishing  to  pay  a  second  visit  to  the  prison  of  the 
King's  Bench.  Mr.  Wilkes  died  December  26, 1797,  in  t^  71st  year  of 
his  age. 


LETTER  XLVn. 

!rO  THE   PRINTEB  OF  THE   FUBLKJ   AITVEBnSBR. 

Sib,  May  25, 1771. 

I  00MFES8  my  partiality  to  Junius,  and  feel  a  considerable 
pleasure  in  being  able  to  communicate  anything  to  the  public 
in  support  of  his  opinions.  The  doctrine  laid  down  in  bis 
last  letter  concerning  the  power  of  the  House  of  Commons 
to  commit  for  contempt  is  not  so  new  as  it  appeared  to  many 
people  who,  dazzled  with  the  name  of  privilege,  had  never 
suffered  themselves  to  examine  the  question  Mrly .  In  ike  course 
of  my  reading  this  morning  I  met  with  the  following  passage  in 
liie  journals  of  the  House  of  Commons  (vol.  i.,  p.  603).  Upon 
occasion  of  a  jurisdiction  unlawfully  assumed  by  the  House,  in 
the  year  1621,  Mr.  Attorney-General  Notfe  gave  his  opinion 
as  follows:— "No  doubt  but,  in  some  cases,  this  House  naay 
give  judgment,  in  matters  of  returns,  and  concerning  members 
of  our  House,  or  falling  out  in  our  view  in  parliament ;  but, 
for  foreign  matters,  knoweth  not  how  we  can  judge  it ;  knoweth 
not  that  we  have  been  used  to  give  judgment  in  any  case  but 
those  before  mentioned." 

Sir  Edward  Coke,  upon  the  same  subject,  says  (page  604), 
"  No  question  but  this  is  a  house  of  record,  and  that  it  hath 
power  of  judicature  in  some  cases — have  power  to  judge  of 
-returns  and  members  of  our  House ;  one,  no  member  offending 
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out  of  the  parliament,  when  he  came  hither  and  jugtified  it, 
\nB  censured  for  it." 

Now,  Sir,  if  you  will  compare  the  opinion  of  these  great 
sages  of  the  law  with  Junius 's  doctrine,  you  will  find  they  tally 
^exactly.  He  allows  the  power  of  the  House  to  commit  their 
own  memhers  (which,  however,  they  may  grossly  abuse) ;  he 
allows  their  power  in  cases  where  they  are  acting  as  a  court 
of  judicature,  viz.,  elections,  returns,  &c. ;  and  he  allows  it 
in  such  contempts  as  immediately  interrupt  their  proceedings, 
or,  as  Mr.  Noye  expresses  it,  falling  out  in  their  view  in  far- 
liament. 

They  who  would  carry  the  privileges  of  parliament  farther 
than  Junius,  either  do  not  mean  well  to  the  public,  or  know 
not  what  they  are  doing.  The  government  of  England  is  a 
government  of  law.  We  betray  ourselves,  we  contradict  the 
spirit  of  our  laws,  and  we  shake  the  whole  system  of  English 
jurisprudence,  whenever  we  intrust  a  discretionary  power  over 
the  Itfe,  liberty,  or  fortune  of  the  subject,  to  any  man  or  set  of 
men  whatsoever,  upon  a  presumption  that  it  will  not  be 
abused. 

PHIL0JUNIU8, 


LETTEBXLVIII*. 

TO  THE  PBTNTER  OF  THE   PUBLIC  ADVERTISER. 

Si«,  Mfty  28, 17ri. 

Any  man  who  takes  the  trouble  of  perusmg  the  journals  of 
the  House  of  Commons  will  soon  be  convinced  that  very  little 
if  any  regard  at  all  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  resolutions  of 
one  branch  of  the  legislature  declaratory  of  the  law  of  the 
land,  or  even  what  they  call  the  law  of  parliament.  It  will 
appear  that  these  resolutions  have  no  one  of  the  properties  by 
which,  in  this  country  particularly,  law  is  distinguished  from 

-  *  JimiiH,  liace  his  laft  letter,  liad  diKOTCfed,  hj  more  diliffent  searcfa,  in  the 
reeoids  of  tiie  Home  of  Oommoiu,  an  instance  in  ivliich  that  House  carried 
its  daim  of  privileges  considcnbly  beyond  wkat  the  present  parliament  re- 
gaided  as  just.  The  parliament  in  which  such  extraTBganoe  of  privilege 
-was  arrogated,  had,  by -the  violence  of  their  proceedings,  obliged  Queen  Anne 
to  prorogne,  and  then  dissolve  them.  He  hastened  to  lay  before  the  public 
these  facts,  from  which  his  own  inference  was,  that  the  law  of  parliament  was 
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mere  will  and  pleasure ;  but  that,  on  the  contraxy,  they  bear 
every  mark  of  a  power  arbitrarily  assumed  and  capridouslj 
applied ;  that  they  are  usually  made  in  times  of  contest,  and 
to  serve  some  unworthy  purpose  of  passion  or  party ;  that  the 
law  is  seldom  declared  until  after  the  fact  by  which  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  violated;  that  legislation  and  jurisdiction  aie 
united  in  the  same  persons,  and  exercised  at  the  same  mo- 
ment ;  and  that  a  court  from  which  there  is  no  appeal  assumes 
an  original  jurisdiction  in  a  criminal  case ;  in  short,  Sir,  to 
collect  a  thousand  absurdities  into  one  mass',  "  we  have  a  law 
which  cannot  be  known  because  it  is  ex  post  fa>cto^  the  party 
is  both  legislator  and  judge,  and  the  jurisdiction  is  without 
appeal."  Well  might  the  judges  say,  the  law  of  parliament  ii 
above  us. 

You  will  not  wonder.  Sir,  that  with  these  qualifications  the 
declaratory  resolutions  of  the  House  of  Commons  should 
appear  to  be  in  perpetual  contradiction,  not  only  to  common 
sense  and  to  the  laws  we  are  acquainted  with  (and  which  alone 
we  can  obey),  but  even  to  one  another.  I  was  led  to  trouble 
you  with  these  observations  by  a  passage  which,  to  speak  in 
lutestring,  I  met  with  this  morning  in  the  course  of  my  reading, 
and  upon  which  I  mean  to  put  a  question  to  the  advocates  for 
privilege :  on  the  8th  of  March,  1704  {;vide  Journals,  vol.  xiv., 
p.  565),  the  House  thought  proper  to  come  to  the  following 
resolutions  : — 1,  **  That  no  commoner  of  England  committed 
by  the  House  of  Commons  for  breach  of  privilege,  or  contempt 
of  that  House,  ought  to  be,  by  any  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus, 
made  to  appear  in  any  other  place,  or  before  any  other  judi- 
cature, during  that  session  of  parliament  wherein  such  person 
was  so  committed." 

altogether  unsettled,  and  it  may  be  added,  so  continnes ;  but  tBat  it  was 
usual  for  the  sovereign  to  dissolve  his  parliament  when  their  own  refractoTj 
conduct,  or  the  general  wishes  of  the  people,  strongly  recommended  such  a 
measure. 

In  the  first  paragraph  of  this  letter,  Junius  skilfully  discriminates  hetwcoi 
a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  an  act  of  the  whole  legislature.  He 
then  states  from  the  journals  for  the  year  1704  the  great  &ct  for  the  pur- 
pose of  proclaiming  which  this  letter  was  written.  An  application  of  this 
fact  to  the  support  of  his  own  former  doctrine  concerning  the  law  of  parlia- 
ment, fills  the  next  paragraph.  In  the  closing  sentences,  he  employs,  with 
triumph,  the  inference  which  he  had  deduced  to  expose  to  still  stronger  ridi< 
cule  and  more  abhorrent  odium,  that  act  of  authority  by  which  the  House  of 
Commons  had  sent  Crosby  and  Oliver  to  the  Tower. — Ed. 
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2.  "  That  the  serjeant-at-arms  attending  this  House  do  make 
no  return  of,  or  yield  any  obedience  to,  the  said  writs  of 
Habeas  Corpus,  and  for  such  his  refusal,  that  he  have  the 
protection  of  the  House  of  Commons."* 

Welhore  Ellis,  what  say  you  ?  Is  this  the  law  of  parliament, 
or  is  it  not  ?  I  am  a  plain  man,  Sir,  and  cannot  follow  you 
through  the  phlegmatic  forms  of  an  oration.  Speak  out, 
Grildrig  f, — say  yes  or  no !  If  you  say  yes,  I  shall  then  enquire 
by  what  authority  Mr.  De  Grey,  the  honest  Lord  Mansfield, 
and  the  barons  of  the  exchequer,  dared  to  grant  a  writ  of 
Habeas  Corpus  for  bringing  the  bodies  of  the  lord  mayor  and 
Mr.  Oliver  before  them,  and  why  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower 
made  any  return  to  a  writ  which  the  House  of  Commons  had, 
in  a  similar  instance,  declared, to  be  unlawful.  If  you  say  no, 
take  care  you  do  not  at  once  give  up  the  cause  in  support  of 
■which  you  have  so  long  and  so  laboriously  tortured  your  un- 
derstanding. Take  care  you  do  not  confess  that  there  is  no 
test  by  which  we  can  distinguish,  no  evidence  by  which  we  can 
determine,  what  is  and  what  is  not  the  law  of  parliament. 
The  resolutions  I  have  quoted  stand  upon  your  joumds  un- 
controverted  and  unrepealed ;  they  contain  a  declaration  of 
the  law  of  parliament,  by  a  court  competent  to  the  question, 
and  whose  decision,  as  you  and  Lord  Mansfield  say,  must  be 
law,  because  there  is  no  appeal  from  it ;  and  they  were  made 
not  hastily,  but  after  long  deliberation  upon  a  constitutional 
question.  What  farther  sanction  or  solemnity  will  you  annex 
to  any  resolution  of  the  present  House  of  Commons  beyond 
what  appears  upon  the  face  of  those  tow  resolutions,  the 
legality  of  which  you  now  deny  ?     If  you  say  that  parliaments 

*  If  there  be  in  reality  any  such  law  in  England  as  the  law  qf  parlia- 
ment, which  (under  the  exceptions  stated  in  my  letter  on  privilege),  I  confess, 
after  long  deliberation,  I  very  much  doubt,  it  certainly  is  not  constituted  by, 
n6r  can  it  be  collected  from,  the  resolutions  of  either  House,  whether enoc^jit/ 
or  declaratory.  I  desire  the  reader  will  compare  the  above  resolution  of  the 
year  1704,  with  the  following  of  the  8rd  of  April,  1628,'—"  Mesolved,  That 
the  writ  of  Habeas  Covptu  cannot  be  denied,  but  ought  to  be  granted  to 
every  man  that  is  committed  or  detained  in  prison,  or  otherwise  restrained 
by  ^e  command  of  the  king,  the  privy  council,  or  any  other,  he  praying  the 
same/' — Juirius. 

t  The  diminutive  stature  of  Mr.  Welbore  EUis,  afterwards  Lord  Mendip, 
hence  in  another  place  called,  by  our  author,  little  mannikm  Ellis,  has  been 
akeady  noticed.  The  term  QrUdrig  preserves  the  same  idea,  this  being  the 
name  bestowed  on  GKilliTer  by  the  gigantic  inhabitants  of  Brobdignag. 
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are  not  infallible,  and  that  Qaeen  Anne,  in  consequence  of  t3ie 
violent  proceedings  of  that  House  of  Commons,  was  obliged  to 
prorogue  and  dissolve  them,  I  shall  agree  with  you  veij 
heartily,  and  think  that  the  precedent  ought  to  be  followed 
immediately.  But  you,  Mr.  Ellis,  who  hold  this  langaage, 
are  inconsistent  with  your  own  principles.  You  have  hitherto 
maintained  that  the  House  of  Commons  are  the  sole  judges 
of  their  own  privileges,  and  that  their  declaration  doe»,  ipso 
/(ZctOf  constitute  the  law  of  parliament ;  yet  now  you  confess 
that  parliaments  are  fallible,  and  that  their  resolutions  maybe 
illegal,  consequently  that  their  resolutions  do  not  constitute 
the  law  of  parliament.  When  the  king  was  urged  to  dissolve 
the  present  parliament,  you  advised  him  to  tell  his  subjects 
that  he  was  carejvX  notio  asmime  any  of  those  powers  whu^  the 
constitution  had  placed  in  other  hands,  Sse,  Yet  Queen  Anne, 
it  seems,  was  justified  in  exerting  her  prerogative  to  stop  a 
House  of  Commons  whose  proceedings,  compared  with,  diose 
of  the  assembly  of  which  you  are  a  most  wortliy  member,  wew 
the  perfection  of  justice  and  reason. 

In  what  a  labyrinth  of  nonsense  does  a  man  involve  himself 
who  labours  to  maintain  falsehood  by  argument !  How  much 
better  would  it  become  the  dignity  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
to  speak  plainly  to  the  people,  and  tell  us  at  once  that  their 
wiU  mmt  be  obeyed,  not  because  it  is  lawful  and  reasonable^ 
hut  because  it  is  their  wiU !  Their  constituents  would  have  a 
better  opinion  of  their  candour,  and,  I  promise  you,  not  a 
worse  opinion  of  their  integrity. 

PHILOaUNIUSL 


LETTER  XLIX*. 

TO  HIS   GfiACE   THE   DUEE   OF  6BAFT0N. 

Mt  Lobd,  Juno  22, 1771. 

The  profound  respect  I  bear  to  the  gracious  prince  who  governs 
this  country  with  no  less  honour  to  himself  than  satisfaction 

*  Tlie  death  of  Gborge  Gtenville,  tiie  indiscreet  Tiolenee  of  tbe  lirery  of 
London,  ivith  the  mingled  fiimneee  and  moderation  of  the  gOTemment,  hftd» 
since  th»  commeneement  of  the  soBnon  of  parliament  for  1770-71,  giv^CL  new 
fltabili^.  to  tike  adminiftmtien  whidL  Jnniat  oppoied.    Senoot  whi^.  afiasr 
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to  his  subjects,  and  who  restores  you  to  your  rank  under  his 
standard,  will  save  you  from  a  multitude  of  reproaches.  The 
attention  I  should  have  paid  to  your  fetilings  is  involuntarily 
attracted  to  the  hand  that  rewards  them ;  and  though  I  am 
not  so  partial  to  the  royal  judgment  as  to  affirm  that  the  favour 
of  a  kiug  can  remove  mountains  of  infamy,  it  serves  to  lessen 
at  least,  for  undoubtedly  it  divides,  the  burden.  While  I 
remember  how  much  is  due  to  his  sacred  character,  I  cannot, 
-with  any  decent  appearance  of  propriety,  call  you  the  meanest 
and  the  basest  fellow  in  the  kingdom.  I  protest,  my  Lord,  I 
do  not  think  you  so.     You  will  have  a  dangerous  rival  in  that 

months  before,  had  shown  an  inclination  to  abandon  the  ministry,  now 
returned  to  proffer  their  aid,  and  to  court  its  allianee.  Nor  were  their 
ofiers  hastily  slighted.  The  opposition  were  still  numevons,  powerful,  and 
actiTe ;  and  no  means  were  to  be  neglected  likely  to  fortify  the  government 
against  their  attacks. 

In  this  state  of  things,  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  who  had  almost  withdrawn 
from  the  administration,  renewed  his  connection  with  it,  and  obtained  new 
pro0&  of  royal  favour.  He  was  appointed,  on  the  12th  of  June,  1771,  lord 
keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  instead  of  Lord  Suffolk,  who  succeeded  the  Earl  of 
Hali&x,  as  secretary  of  state  for  the  northern  department.  On  the  14  th  day 
of  the  same  month,  he  was  appointed  in  succession  to  the  Earl  of  Halifax, 
ranger  and  warden  of  Salcey  Park,  in  Northamptonshire.  Thus  gratified 
with  honours  and  emoluments,  yet  not  placed  in  a  situation  of  dangerous 
responsibility,  he  was  more  closely  than  erer  attached  to  the  king  and  his 
ministry.  Junius  appeared  to  have  menaced  and  inveighed  in  vain.  He  Mt 
himself  insulted  by  this  new  hardihood  of  the  duke.  He  was  enraged 
equally,  that  the  duke  should  dare  to  accept  ministerial  appointment,  and 
that  the  king  should  presume  to  employ  and  reward  him.  He  determined  to 
resume  his  strain  of  invective  against  the  fiuthlest  fiiend  of  Wilkes,  the 
deserter  of  Chatham,  and  not  to  spare  even  Majesty  itself;  since  it  was 
probable  that,  however  outrageous,  he  might  stUl  find  protection  for  his 
printers  in  the  favour  of  a  London  jury. 

At  the  outset  he  aims  his  invective  moEe  against  the  king  himself  than 
against  his  minister.  He  then  ingenuously  hints  that  the  loudest  outcry  of 
some  of  the  patriots  had  been  but  hollow  pretence.  He  indignantly  enume- 
rates those  acts  of  imputed  perfidy,  by  which  alone,  as  he  would  insinuate, 
the  Duke  of  Grafton  had  gained  his  sovereign's  cordial  favour.  He  involves, 
in  the  current  of  his  outpouring,  various  other  names;  exhausts  his  present 
stores  of  satirical  eloquence,  and  menaces  new  terrors,  in  a  tone  somewhat 
between  the  bullying  of  weakness,  and  the  haughty  threat  of  conscious 
power. 

This  letter,  according  to  his  own  estimate,  and  with  reason,  appears  to 
have  been  considered  one  of  his  greatest  efforts.  In  a  private  note  (No. 
35)  he  says,  ''  I  am  strangely  partial  to  the  indosed.  It  is  finished  with 
the  utmost  care.  If  I  find  myself  mistakeB-  in  n^  judgment  of  this  paper, 
I  positively  will  never  writ»  agaiB."-*Bo* 
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kind  of  fame  to  which  you  have  hitherto  so  happily  directed 
your  amhition,  as  long  as  there  is  one  man  living  who  thinks 
you  worthy  of  his  confidence,  and  fit  to  he  trusted  with  any 
share  in  his  government.  I  confess  you  have  great  intrinsic 
merit*  hut  take  care  you  do  not  value  it  too  highly ;  consider 
how  much  of  it  would  have  heen  lost  to  the  world,  if  the  king 
had  not  graciously  affixed  his  stamp,  and  given  it  currency 
among  his  suhjects.  If  it  he  true  that  a  virtuous  man, 
struggling  with  adversity,  be  a  scene  worthy  of  the  gods,  the 
glorious  contention  between  you  and  the  best  of  princes 
deserves  a  circle  equally  attentive  and  respectable ;  I  think  I 
already  see  other  gods  rising  from  the  earth  to  behold  it 

But  this  language  is  too  mild  for  the  occasion.  The  king 
is  determined  that  our  abilities  shall  not  be  lost  to  society. 
The  penetration  and  description  of  new  crimes  will  find  em- 
ployment for  us  both.  My  Lord,  if  the  persons  who  have 
been  loudest  in  their  professions  of  patriotism  had  done  their 
duty  to  the  public  vriih  the  same  zeal  and  perseverance  that 
I  did,  I  will  not  assert  that  government  would  have  recovered 
its  dignity,  but  at  least  our  gracious  sovereign  must  have 
spared  his  subjects  this  last  insult*,  which,  if  there  be  any 
feeling  left  among  us,  they  will  resent  more  than  even  the  real 
injuries  they  received  from  every  measure  of  your  Grace  s 
administration.  In  vain  would  he  have  looked  round  him  for 
another  character  so  consummate  as  yours.  Lord  Mansfield 
shrinks  from  his  principles  f,  his  ideas  of  government  perhaps 
go  farther  than  your  own,  but  his  heart  disgraces  the  theory 
of  his  understanding.  Charles  Fox  |  is  yet  in  blossom ;  and 
as  for  Mr.  Wedderbume,  there  is  something  about  him  which 

*  The  duke  was  lately  appointed  lord  privy  seal. — Junius.  He  succeeded 
Lord  Suffolk,  who  had  just  taken  possession  of  the  post  of  the  northern  de- 
partment upon  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Hali£Eix. — Ed. 

f  Alluding  to  Lord  Mansfield's  call  of  the  House  upon  the  subject  of  the 
opinion  of  the  judges,  in  consequence  of  the  verdict  of  the  jury  upon  Wood- 
fall's  trial,  which  embraced  the  question  whether  juries  were  judges  of  the 
£eu;t  alone,  or  of  both  the  &ct  and  law.  An  important  motion  was  expected, 
but  his  Lordship,  as  Junius  states  it,  shrunk  from  the  principles  he  had  ad- 
vanced, and  merely  informed  the  House  that  he  had  left  a  paper  with  their 
derk,  containing  the  unanimous  judgment  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  up<m 
the  verdict  in  question,  and  the  doctrine  it  necessarily  embraced,  and  Uiat 
their  Lordships  were  welcome  to  copies  of  it  if  they  chose. 

t  Afterwards  the  celebrated  leader  of  the  Whigs,  though  then  a  member  of 
a  Tory  administration,  aa  a  lord  of  the  admiralty. — Sp. 
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even  treachery  cannot  trust ;  for  the  present,  therefore,  the 
best  of  princes  must  have  contented  himself  with  Lord  Sand- 
wich. You  would  long  since  have  received  your  final  dismis- 
sion and  reward ;  and  I,  my  Lord,  who  do  not  esteem  you  the 
more  for  the  high  office  you  possess,  would  willingly  have  fol- 
lowed you  to  your  retirement.  There  is  surely  something 
singularly  benevolent  in  the  character  of  our  sovereign.  From 
the  moment  he  ascended  the  throne  there  is  no  crime  of 
which  human  nature  is  capable  (and  I  call  upon  the  recorder* 
to  witness  it),  that  has  not  appeared  venial  in  his  sight  f. 
With  any  other  prince,  the  shameful  desertion  of  him  in  the 
midst  of  that  distress,  which  you  alone  had  created,  in  the 
very  crisis  of  danger,  when  he  fancied  he  saw  the  throne 
already  surrounded  by  men  of  virtue  and  abilities,  would  have 
outweighed  the  memory  of  your  former  services.  But  his 
Majesty  is  full  of  justice,  and  understands  the  doctrine  of 
compensations ;  he  remembers  with  gratitude  how  soon  you 
had  accommodated  your  morals  to  the  necessities  of  his  ser- 
vice ;  how  cheerfully  you  had  abandoned  the  engagements  of 
private  friendship,  and  renounced  the  most  solemn  professions 
to  the  public.  The  sacrifice  of  Lord  Chatham  was  not  lost 
upon  him.  Even  the  cowardice  and  perfidy  of  deserting  him 
may  have  done  you  no  disservice  in  his  esteem.  The  instance 
was  painful,  but  the  principle  might  please. 

You  did  not  neglect  the  magistrate  while  you  flattered  the 
man.  The  expulsion  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  predetermined  in  the 
cabinet ;  the  power  of  depriving  the  subject  of  his  birthright, 
attributed  to  a  resolution  of  one  branch  of  the  legislature ;  the 
constitution  impudently  invaded  by  the  House  of  Commons ; 
the  right  of  defending  it  treacherously  renounced  by  the  House 
of  Lords :  these  are  the  strokes,  my  Lord,  which,  in  the  present 
reign,  recommend  to  office  and  constitute  a  minister.  They 
would  have  determined  your  sovereign's  judgment  if  they  had 
made  no  impression  upon  his  heart.  We  need  not  look  for 
any  other  species  of  merit  to  account  for  his  taking  the  earliest 
opportunity  to  recall  you  to  his  councils ;  yet  you  have  other 
merit  in  abundance.    Mr.  Hine,  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and 


*  The  late  Chief  Justice  Eyre  was,  at  this  time,  recorder  of  London. — Ed. 
t  The  author  here  more  particuUrly  alludes  to  the  pardon  of  M'Quirk 
and  the  Eennedyi.    See  Letter  8.— Ed. 

VOL.  I.  A  A 
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Mr.  Yorke, — ^breach  of  trust,  robbeiy,  and  murder*.  You 
would  think  it  a  compliment  to  your  gallantry  if  I  added  rape 
to  the  catalogue,  but  the  style  of  your  amours  secures  you  from 
resistance.  I  know  how  well  these  several  charges  have  been 
defended.  In  the  first  instance,  the  breach  of  trust  is  sup 
posed  to  have  been  its  own  reward.  Mr.  Bradshaw  affirms  upon 
his  honour  (and  so  may  the  gift  of  smiling  never  depart  from 
him!)  that  you  reserved  no  part  of  Mr.  Hine*8  purchase- 
money  for  your  own  use,  but  that  every  shilling  of  it  was 
scrupulously  paid  to  Governor  Burgoyne.  Make  haste,  my 
Lord,  another  patent,  applied  in  time,  may  keep  the  Oaks  f  in 
the  family ;  if  not,  Bimham  Wood,  I  fiear,  must  come  to  the 
macaroni  J. 

The  Duke  of  Portland  was  in  life  your  earnest  friend.  In 
defence  of  his  property  he  had  nothing  to  plead  but  equity 
against  Sir  James  Lowther,  and  prescription  against  the  crown  §. 
You  felt  for  your  friend,  but  the  law  must  take  its  course. 
Posterity  will  scarce  believe  that  Lord  Bute's  son-in-law  had 
barely  interest  enough  at  the  Treasury  to  get  his  grant  com- 
pleted before  the  general  election  ||. 

Enough  has  been  said  of  that  detestable  transaction,  which 
ended  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Yorke.  I  cannot  speak  of  it  vrith^ 
out  horror  and  compassion.  To  excuse  yourself,  you  publicly 
impeach  your  accomplice,  and  to  his  mind,  perhaps,  the  accu- 
sation may  be  flattery ;  but  in  murder  you  are  both  principals. 
It  was  once  a  question  of  emulation,  and  if  the  event  had  not 
disappointed  the  immediate  schemes  of  the  closet,  it  might 

*  These  points  have  all  been  elucidated;  they  relate  to  Hine's  patent 
place ;  Inglewood  Forest,  &c.,  in  Camberland,  granted  to  Sir  James  Lowtber 
by  the  crown,  although  it  had  been  in  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Port1and*8 
family  for  seventy  years  ;  and  the  suicide  of  Charles  Torke,  the  lord  cban- 
cellor,  who  cut  his  throat  from  political  chagrin,  immfidiatdy  after  his 
appointment 

f  A  superb  villa  of  Colonel  Burgoyne,  about  this  time  advertised  for 
lale. 

Z  The  person  alladed  to  is  the  father  of  the  late  Mr.  Christie,  who  was  tbe 
auctioneer  employed  to  sell  tbe  estate. 

§  Sir  James  Lowther  was  son-in-law  to  Lord  Bute  by  the  mazziage  of  one 
of  his  daughters. 

II  It  will  appear  by  a  subsequent  letter,  that  the  duke's  precipitation 
proved  fatal  to  the  grant  It  looks  like  the  hurry  aind  confusion  of  a  young 
highwayman,  who  takes  a  few  shillings,  bat  leaves  the  purse  and  watch 
behind  him.     And  yet  the  duke  was  an  old  offender. — JiTBXua. 
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still  hsLYO  been  a  hopeful  subject  of  jest  and  merriment  between 
you. 

This  letter,  my  Lord,  is  only  a  preface  to  my  future  corres- 
pondence ;  the  remainder  of  the  summer  shall  be  dedicated  to 
your  amusement.  I  mean  now  and  then  to  relieve  the  severity 
of  your  morning  studies,  and  to  prepare  you  for  the  business 
of  the  day.  Without  pretending  to  more  than  Mr.  Bradshaw's 
sincerity,  you  may  rely  upon  my  attachment  as  long  as  you 
are  in  office. 

Will  your  Grace  forgive  me  if  I  venture  to  express  some 
anxiety  for  a  man  whom  I  know  you  do  not  love  ?  My  Lord 
Weymouth  has  cowardice  to  plead,  and  a  desertion  of  a  later 
date  than  your  own.  You  know  the  privy  seal  was  intended 
for  him ;  and  if  you  consider  the  dignity  of  the  post  he 
deserted,  you  will  hardly  think  it  decent  to  quarter  him  on 
Mr.  Rigby.  Yet  he  must  have  bread,  my  Lord ;  or  rather  he 
must  have  wine  *.  If  you  deny  him  the  cup,  there  will  be  no 
keeping  him  within  the  pale  of  the  ministry. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  L. 

TO  HIS   GBACE  THE   DUEE   OF  GRAFTON 

City  bnsinegs  is  the  burthen  of  this  letter.  Junius  connects  it  with  the 
Dnke  of  Grafton's  name,  solely  for  the  sake  of  holding  oul;  bis  Grace,  as  much 
as  possible,  to  public  odium  and  obloquy.  It  relates  that  the  secretary  to  the 
treasury  under  Lord  North  was  as  busy  in  dishonourable  practices  as  Mr. 
Bradshaw,  the  secretary  under  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  had  been.    It  insults 

*  Lord  Weymouth,  upon  deserting  the  ministry,  was  succeeded  in  the 
foreign  department  by  the  Earl  of  Kochford.  The  former  nobleman  re- 
sign^ Dec.  10,  1770,  and  the  Duke  of  Grafton  on  the  preceding  28th 
of  January.  Lord  Weymouth's  attachment  to  the  bottle  furnishes  the 
ground  for  the  imagery  with  which  the  letter  concludes.  White's,  in  St 
James's  Street,  was  his  fiiTourite  house,  and  his  boon  companions  were  the 
Duke  of  Bridgewater,  Lord  Gower,  Lord  Thurlow,  Mr.  Rigby,  and  Mr. 
Gamier.  He  loyed  play  but  not  deep.  Although  a  bon  vivant,  he  kept 
fEuthfully  the  secrets  of  the  closet,  which  gained  him  the  esteem  of  the  king, 
who  honoured  him  with  the  garter,  and  made  him  a  marquis  without  tibie 
zecommendation  of  any  mmister. — £d. 

A  A  12 
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OTer  the  death  of  Mr.  Dingley,  and  brings  into  quaint  comparison  with  his 
fiite  and  his  relations  to  the  duke,  the  name  and  character  of  the  sovereign ; 
lastly  Mr.  Home  is  assailed,  and  accused  of  waTering,  if  not  the  desertion 
of  his  former  friends  and  principles.  It  is  not  one  of  Junius's  best  letters, 
yet  it  is  not  without  some  admirable  strokes  of  genius  and  indignation. — Bp. 


Mt  Lord,  July  9,  1771. 

The  influence  of  your  Grace's  fortune  still  seems  to  preside 
over  the  treasury ;  the  genius  of  Mr.  Bradshaw  inspires  Mr. 
Robinson*.  How  remarkable  it  is  (and  I  speak  it  not  as  a 
matter  of  reproach,  but  as  something  peculiar  to  your  charac- 
ter), that  you  have  never  yet  formed  a  friendship  which  has 
not  been  fetal  to  the  object  of  it,  nor  adopted  a  cause  to  which, 
one  way  or  other,  you  have  not  done  mischief.  Your  attach- 
ment is  infamy  while  it  lasts,  and  whichever  way  it  turns, 
leaves  ruin  and  disgrace  behind  it.  The  deluded  girl  who 
yields  to  such  a  profligate,  even  while  he  is  constant,  forfeits 
her  reputation  as  well  as  her  innocence,  and  finds  herself 
abandoned  at  last  to  misery  and  shame.  Thus  it  happened 
with  the  best  of  princes.  Poor  Dingley,  too  f !  I  protest  I 
hardly  know  which  of  them  we  ought  most  to  lament,  the  un- 
happy man  who  sinks  under  the  sense  of  his  dishonour,  or 
him  who  survives  it ;  characters  so  finished  are  placed  beyond 
the  reach  of  panegyric.  Death  has  fixed  his  seal  upon  Ding- 
ley  ;  and  you,  my  Lord,  have  set  your  mark  upon  the  other. 

The  only  letter  I  ever  addressed  to  the  king  was  so  unkindly 
received  that  I  believe  I  shall  never  presume  to  trouble  his 
Majesty  in  that  way  again ;  but  my  zeal  for  his  service  is  superior 
to  neglect,  and,  like  Mr.  Wilkes's  patriotism,  thrives  by  perse- 
cution. Yet  his  Majesty  is  much  addicted  to  useful  reading, 
and,  if  I  am  not  ill  informed,  has  honoured  the  Public  Adver- 

*  By  an  intercepted  letter  from  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  it  appeared, 
that  the  friends  of  government  were  to  be  very  active  in  supporting  the  minii- 
terial  nomination  of  sheriffs Jukivs. 

Eohinson  was  now  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  filled  the  same  post  of 
confidential  agent  to  Lord  North  that  Bradshaw  had  before  filled  to  the  Duke 
of  Grafton. 

f  Dingley  was  now  just  dead :  and  our  author  insinuates  that  ke  died 
of  a  broken  heart  in  consequence  of  having  been  so  contemptuously  treated  at 
the  preceding  election  for  Middlesex,  in  which  he  had  offered  himself  a  cm* 
didate  at  the  request  of  the  Duke  of  Ghrafton,  but  could  not  obtain  a 
nomination  fin>m  any  one  fireeholder,  and  was  afiraid  even  to  nominate 
himsel£ 
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tUer  with  particular  attention.  I  have  endeavoured,  therefore, 
and  not  without  success  (as  perhaps  you  may  rememher),  to 
furnish  it  with  such  interesting  and  edifying  intelligence  as 
probably  would  not  reach  him  through  any  other  channel. 
The  services  you  have  done  the  nation,  your  integrity  in 
office,  and  signal  fidelity  to  your  approved  good  master,  have 
been  faithfully  recorded.  Nor  have  his  own  virtues  been 
entirely  neglected.  These  letters,  my  Lord,  are  read  in  other 
countries  and  in  other  languages ;  and  I  think  I  may  affirm, 
without  vanity,  that  the  gracious  character  of  the  best  of 
princes  is  by  this  time  not  only  perfectly  known  to  his  sub- 
jects, but  tolerably  well  understood  by  the  rest  of  Europe. 
In  this  respect,  alone,  I  have  the  advantage  of  Mr.  White- 
head*. His  plan,  I  think,  is  too  narrow.  He  seems  to 
manufacture  his  verses  for  the  sole  use  of  the  hero  who  is 
supposed  to  be  the  subject  of  them ;  and,  that  his  meaning 
may  not  be  exported  in  foreign  bottoms,  sets  all  translatioa 
at  defiance. 

Your  Grace's  re-appointment  to  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  was 
announced  to  the  public  by  the  ominous  return  of  Lord  Bute 
to  this  counntryt.  When  that  noxious  planet  approaches 
England,  he  never  fails  to  bring  plague  and  pestilence  along 
with  him.  The  king  already  feels  the  malignant  effect  of 
your  influence  over  his  councils  ;  your  former  administration 
made  Mr.  Wilkes  an  alderman  of  London  and  representative 
of  Middlesex  ;  your  next  appearance  in  office  is  marked  with 
his  election  to  the  shrievalty ;  in  whatever  measure  you  are 
concerned,  you  are  not  only  disappointed  of  success,  but  always 
contrive  to  make  the  government  of  the  best  of  princes 
contemptible  in  his  own  eyes  and  ridiculous  to  the  whole 
world.  Making  all  due  allowance  for  the  effect  of  the  minis- 
ter's declared  interposition,  Mr.  Robinson's  activity  t,  and  Mr. 

•  Poet-knreate  of  the  day. 

f  From  the  continent,  over  a  part  of  which  he  had  been  for  some  time 
trayelling. 

t  Junius  was  charged  by  the  writers  of  the  day,  as  well  as  by  a  more 
recent  opponent,  with  having  "debased  his  pretensions  to  greatness  by 
engaging  unsuccessfully  in  city  politics.'*  He,  however,  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  the  only  unsuccessful  politician  who  had  plunged  into  the  mire  of 
London  politics,  as  the  following  letter  from  that  celebrated  character.  Jack 
Bobinson,  written  during  the  election  of  sheriffs  of  London,  will  evince  : — 

'*  Mr.  Bobinson  presents  his  compliments  to  Mr.  Smith.     Mr.  Harley 
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Home*s  new  zeal  in  support  of  administration*,  we  still 
want  the  genius  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton  to  account  for  com- 
mitting the  whole  interest  of  goyemment  in  the  citj  to  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Harley.  I  will  not  hear  hard  upon  your  £edth- 
ful  fnend  and  emissary,  Mr.  Touchet,  for  I  know  the  difficulties 
of  his  situation,  and  that  a  few  lottery  tickets  are  of  use  to 
his  economy.  There  is  a  proverb  concerning  persons  in  the 
predicament  of  this  gentleman,  which,  however,  cannot  be 
strictly  applied  to  him  :  they  commence  dupes  and  finish  knaves. 

meets  his  ward  publicly  to  day,  to  support  Aldermen  Plumbe  and  Eirkman. 
The  friends  of  government  will  be  very  active,  and  it  is  earnestly  de- 
sired that  you  will  exert  yourself  to  the  utmost  of  your  power  to  support 
those  aldermen.  It  is  thought  it  will  be  very  advantageous  to  push  the 
poll  to  day  with  as  many  friends  as  possible,  therefore  it  is  desired  that 
you  will  pursue  that  conduct  Mr.  Harley  will  be  early  in  the  city  to« 
day,  and  to  be  heard  of  at  his  counting-house  in  Bridge  Yard,  Bucklersbuij, 
and  if  you,  or  such  person  as  you  intrust  in  this  matter,  could  see  him  to  con- 
sult thereon,  it  might  be  beneficial  to  the  cause. 

"  Tuesday  Morning,  25th  of  June,  1771,  six  o'clock. 

J.  Bobinson." 

"  To  Benj,  Smith,  Esq." 

This  letter,  intended  for  Mr.  Benjamin  Smith,  the  partner  of  Mr.  Alder- 
man Nash,  of  Cannon  Street,  was,  through  the  mistake  of  the  messenger, 
delivered  to  Mr.  Smith  of  Budge  Bow,  who  published  it,  together  with 
an  affidavit  as  to  its  verity,  which  had  such  an  effect  on  the  election,  that 
Mr.  Bull,  who  at  the  time  was  fourth  on  the  poll,  was  ultimately  returned  as 
one  of  the  sheriffii  of  London,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Wilkes,  another  of  the 
candidates  for  that  important  office. 

^  Mr.  Home  (the  celebrated  Home  Tooke  of  a  later  period),  had  long 
zealously  fought  on  the  side  of  the  staunchest  Whigs,  and  was  an  active  mem* 
ber  of  the  society  for  the  support  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  which  had  just  dis- 
charged Wilkes's  debts.  Alderman  Oliver,  who  had  also  been  as  zealous  an 
advocate  on  the  same  side,  and  had  suffered  himself  to  be  committed  wiih 
the  lord  mayor  to  the  Tower,  in  support  of  his  principles,  for  some  reason 
or  other  became  at  this  time  jealous  of  the  popularity  of  Wilkes,  affected 
to  rival  him,  and  refused  to  serve  in  the  office  of  sheriff  if  Wilkes  were 
allowed  to  be  his  coUeapfue.  Home  joined  with  Townshend,  and  the 
society  for  the  support  of  the  Bill  of  Bights  became  divided  into  two 
grand  parties. 

Wilkes  united  with  Alderman  Bull  in  proposing  himself  for  the  shrievalty, 
and  in  the  contest  that  ensued  between  them  with  Oliver  Eirkman,  and 
Plumbe,  obtained  a  large  majority  both  for  himself  and  his  coUeagtie, 
leaving  Oliver,  though  supported  by  all  the  efforts  of  Home,  the  lowest  on 
the  poll. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  the  conduct  thus  pursued  by  Home,  and  which 
was  fatal  to  the  popular  cause,  that  Junius  chose  to  represent  him  as  bribed 
by  the  ministry. 
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Now,  Mr.  Touchet's  character  is  uniform  I  am  convinced 
that  his  sentiments  never  depended  upon  his  circumstances, 
and  that,  in  the  most  prosperous  state  of  his  fortune,  he  was 
always  the  veiy  man  he  is  at  present ;  hut  was  there  no  other 
person  of  rank  and  consequence  in  the  city  whom  government 
could  confide  in  hut  a  notorious  Jacobite  ?  Did  you  imagine 
that  the  whole  body  of  the  dissenters*,  that  the  whole  Whig 
interest  of  London  would  attend  at  a  levee,  and  submit  to  the 
directions  of  a  notorious  Jacobite?  Was  there  no  Whig 
magistrate  in  the  city  to  whom  the  servants  of  George  the 
Third  could  intrust  the  management  of  a  business  so  very 
interesting  to  their  master  as  the  el  ection  of  sheriffs  ?  Is  there 
no  room  at  St  James's  but  for  Scotchmen  and  Jacobites? 
My  Lord,  I  do  not  mean  to  question  the  sincerity  of  Mr. 
Harley's  attachment  to  his  Majesty's  government.  Since  the 
commencement  of  the  present  reign  I  have  seen  still  greater 
contradictions  reconciled.  The  principles  of  these  worthy 
Jacobites  are  not  so  absurd  as  they  have  been  represented ; 
their  ideas  of  divine  right  are  not  so  much  annexed  to  the 
person  or  family  as  to  the  political  character  of  the  sovereign. 
Had  there  ever  been  an  honest  man  among  the  SttuirUy  his 
Majesty's  present  friends  would  have  been  Whigs  upon  prin- 
ciple. But  the  conversion  of  the  best  of  princes  has  removed 
thieir  scruples.  They  have  forgiven  him  the  sins  of  his 
Hanoverian  ancestors,  and  acknowledge  the  hand  of  Providence 
in  the  descent  of  the  crown  upon  the  head  of  a  true  Stuart. 
In  youy  my  Lord,  they  also  behold,  with  a  kind  of  predilection 
which  borders  upon  loyalty,  the  natural  representative  of  that 
illustrious  family.  The  mode  of  your  descent  from  Charles 
the.  Second  is  only  a  bar  to  your  pretensions  to  the  crown,  and 
no  way  interrupts  the  regularity  of  your  succession  to  all  tbe 
virtues  of  the  Stuarts. 

The  unfortunate  success  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Home's  endea- 
Tours  in  support  of  tbe  ministerial  nomination  of  sheriffs, 
will,  I  fear,  obstruct  his  preferment.  Permit  me  to  recom- 
mend him  to  your  Grace's  protection;  you  will  find  him 
copiously  gifted  with  those  qualities  of  the  heart  which  usuallj 
direct  you  in  the  choice  of  your  friendships.     He,  too,  was 

*  Tbe  family  of  ihe  Harleyf  were  origiiuiUy  diuenten,  and  tlie  alloMon  is 
to  this  £u:t. 
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Mr,  Wilkes*s  friend,  and  as  incapable  as  you  are  of  the  libend 
resentment  of  a  gentleman.  No,  my  Lord,  it  was  the  solitary, 
vindictiye  malice  of  a  monk,  brooding  over  the  infirmities  of 
his  friend,  until  he  thought  they  quickened  into  public  life, 
and  feasting  with  a  rancorous  rapture  upon  the  sordid  cata- 
logue of  his  distresses*.  Now  let  him  go  back  to  his  cloister, 
—"the  church  is  a  proper  retreat  for  him ;  in  his  principles 
he  is  already  a  bishop. 

The  mention  of  this  man  has  moved  me  from  my  natural 
moderation.  Let  me  return  to  your  Grace.  You  are  the 
pillow  upon  which  I  am  determined  to  rest  all  my  resentments. 
What  idea  can  the  best  of  sovereigns  form  to  himself  of  his 
own  government  ?  In  what  repute  can  he  conceive  that  he 
stands  with  his  people,  when  he  sees,  beyond  the  possibility 
of  a  doubt,  that,  whatever  be  the  office,  the  suspicion  of  his 
£a.vour  is  fatal  to  the  candidate,  and  that  when  the  party  he 
wishes  well  to  has  the  fairest  prospect  of  success,  if  his  royal 
inclination  should  unfortunately  be  discovered,  it  drops  like 
an  acid,  and  turns  the  election.  This  event,  among  others, 
may  perhaps  contribute  to  open  his  Majesty's  eyes  to  his  real 
honour  and  interest.  In  spite  of  all  your  Grace's  ingenuity, 
he  may  at  last  perceive  the  inconvenience  of  selecting,  widi 
such  a  curious  felicity,  every  villain  in  the  nation  to  fill  the 
various  departments  of  his  government.  Yet  I  should  be 
sorry  to  confine  him  in  the  choice  either  of  his  footmen  or  his 
friends. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  LI. 

FROM  THE   REVEREND   MR.    HORNE   TO   JUNIUS. 

Sib,  July  13, 1771. 

Farce,  Comedy,  and  Tragedy — Wilkes,  Foote,  sad  Jumu8\ — 
united  at  the  same  time  against  one  poor  parson,  are  fearful 

*  See  note  to  Letter  62,  ^o«<,  p.  366. 

+  In  consequence  of  his  defection  from  the  Whigs,  Mr.  Home  had  lost 
his  popularity  ;  upon  which  reverse  Foote,  the  great,  mimic  and  &rce  writer, 
ventured  to  caricature  Home's  negligence  of  dress  on  the  stage.  While  Mr. 
Home  pretends  to  tremble  beneath  the  comic  eflforts  of  Foote  and  the  trcigie 
efforts  of  Junius,  he  still  wishes  the  world  to  regard  Wilkes's  opposition  tohnn 
as  a  mere  farce. — Ed. 
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odds ;  the  two  former  are  only  labouring  in  their  vocation,  and 
may  equally  plead,  in  excuse,  that  their  aim  is  a  livelihood. 
I  admit  the  plea  for  the  second — his  is  an  honest  calling,  and 
my  clothes  were  lawful  game ;  but  I  cannot  so  readily  approve 
Mr.  Wilkes,  or  commend  him  for  making  patriotism  a  trade, 
and  a  fraudulent  trade.  But  what  shall  I  say  to  Junius  ?  the 
grave,  the  solemn,  the  didactic !  Eidicule,  indeed,  has  been 
ridiculously  called  the  test  of  truth ;  but  surely  to  confess  that 
you  lose  your  natural  moderation  when  mention  is  made  of 
the  man,  does  not  promise  much  truth  or  justice  when  you 
speak  of  him  yourself. 

You  charge  me  with  "  a  new  zeal  in  support  of  administra- 
tion," and  with  "  endeavours  in  support  of  the  ministerial 
nomination  of  sheriflfs."  The  reputation  which  your  talents 
have  deservedly  gained  to  the  signature  of  Junius,  draws  from 
me  a  reply  which  I  disdained  to  give  to  the  anonymous  lies  of 
Mr. -Wilkes.  You  make  frequent  use  of  the  word  gentleman, 
I  only  call  myself  a  man,  and  desire  no  other  distinction ;  if 
you  are  either,  you  are  bound  to  make  good  your  charges,  or 
to  confess  that  you  have  done  me  a  hasty  injustice  upon  no 
authority. 

I  put  the  matter  fairly  to  issue.  I  say,  that  so  far  from 
any  new  "  zeal  in  support  of  administration,"  I  am  possessed 
with  the  utmost  abhorrence  of  their  measures ;  and  that  I 
have  ever  shown  myself,  and  am  still  ready,  in  any  rational 
manner,  to  lay  down  all  I  have — ^my  life — in  opposition  to 
those  measures.  I  say,  that  I  have  not,  and  never  have  had, 
any  communication  or  connection  of  any  kind,  directly  or 
indirectly,  with  any  courtier  or  ministerial  man,  or  any  of 
their  adherents ;  that  I  never  have  received,  or  solicited,  or 
expected,  or  desired,  or  do  now  hope  for,  any  reward  of  bSj 
sort,  from  any  party  or  set  of  men  in  administration  or  opposi- 
tion ;  I  say,  that  I  never  used  any  *'  endeavours  in  support  of 
the  ministerial  nomination  of  sheriffs."  That  I  did  not  solicit 
any  one  liveryman  for  his  vote  for  any  one  of  the  candidates, 
nor  employ  any  other  person  to  solicit ;  and  that  I  did  not 
write  one  single  line  or  word  in  favour  of  Messrs.  Plumbe  and 
Kirkman  *,  whom  I  understtmd  to  have  been  supported  by  the 
ministry. 

•  Plumbe  and  Kirkman  were  the  real  government  candidates  for  the 
shrievalty.     Oliver  stood  alone.     Yet  Junius,  availing  himself  of  this  last 
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You  are  bound  to  refute  what  I  here  advance,  or  to  lose 
your  credit  for  veradtj :  you  must  produce  facts;  sarmise  and 
general  abuse,  in  howeyer  elegant  language,  ought  not  to  pass 
for  proofs ;  yon  have  e? ery  advantage,  and  I  have  every  disad- 
vantage ;  you  are  unknown,  I  give  my  name ;  all  parties  both 
in  and  out  of  administration  have  their  reasons  (whi<^  I  shall 
relate  hereafter)  for  uniting  in  their  wishes  against  me  ;  and 
the  popular  prejudice  is  as  strongly  in  your  favour  as  it  is 
violent  against  the  parson  *. 

gentleman's  opposition  to  Wilkes,  was  shrewdly  desirous  of  impressing  an  the 
world  an  idea  that  they  had  all  been  supported  by  government  with  a  Tiew 
of  throwing  oat  WiUces  oad  his  avowed  coUeagne  BoU. 

*  This  paragraph  Mr.  Home  was  accused  of  borro^ving  from  Mr.  Hugh 
Kelly,  author  of  False  Ddicaeif,  and  several  other  dramatic  pieces,  aa  will 
appear  from  the  following  letter  addressed  to  that  gentleman : — 

For  the  Public  Advertiser, 

TO    THE    BXV.    HB.    HOKNE. 

Sin,  Jtdy  20tt,  1771. 

Happening  to  be  at  a  distance  firom  London,  your  letter  to  Junius  did  not 
fifeU  into  my  hands  till  yesterday,  when  I  confiess  I  read  it  with  equal 
astonishment  and  indignation;  and,  though  it  may  be  inconsistent  with 
the  generosity  of  an  Englishman  to  strike  the  fallen,  there  is  something 
so  peculiarly  unmanly  in  your  conduct,  that  it  is  impossible  to  let  you  escape 
without  some  memorandujM  of  your  judgment  when  the  case  is,  and  when 
the  case  is  not  your  own. 

Do  you  remember.  Sir,  Friday,  April  30,  1771,  when  you  harangued 
the  freeholders  for  Middlesex  for  three  tedious  hours,  at  the  assembly 
room  at  Mile  End ;  when  you  lurged  random  accusations  yourself  against 
others,  for  their  supposed  connection  with  government;  when  you  par- 
ticularly attacked  Mr.  Eelly  as  the  immediate  champion  of  administration, 
and  affirmed  with  great  patiios  that  he  was  employed  at  the  soldier's  trial  at 
Guildford  to  vindicate  the  wanton  effusion  of  innocent  blood  1 

I  have  no  connection  with  Mr.  Kelly,  Sir,  nor  do  I  by  any  means 
pyfess  myself  of  his  political  £[iith ;  but  if  fame  says  true,  he  has  been 
no  apostate  to  his  principles ;  has  betrayed  no  friendship;  and  I  introduce  him 
solely  here,  that  the  world  may  see  how  conformable  the  tenor  of  Mr.  Home's 
conduct  is  to  the  candour  of  his  professions.  The  following,  Sir,  is  your 
speech  relative  to  the  Guildford  afiair ; 

"  It  is  necessary  to  give  you  an  account  of  Maclean's  trial,  because  the 
.  judge  forbad  it  being  taken  down  by  any  one,  except  it  was  government. 
It  has  never  been  published.  A  very  false  account  of  this  trial  has  indeed 
been  published  by  Mr.  Eelly,  who  was  paid  and  brought  down  to  Guildford 
for  that  purpose,  and  who  had  lodgings  taken  for  him  there,  and  who  was 
£imiliarly  conversant  with  a  gentleman,  whose  name  I  shall  not  mention  now, 
lest  it  should  seem  to  proceed  from  resentment  in  me  for  an  account  I  have  to 
settle  with  him  next  week.  However,  one  circumslance  I  ought  to  tell  you, 
this  gentleman  was  foreman  of  the  grand  jury.** 
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Singular  as  my  present  situation  is,  it  is  neither  painful, 
nor  was  it  unforeseen.  He  is  not  fit  for  public  business  who 
does  not,  even  at  his  entrance,  prepare  his  mind  for  such  an 
event.  Health,  fortune,  tranquillity,  and  private  connections 
I  have  sacrificed  upon  the  altar  of  the  public ;  and  the  only 
return  I  receive,  because  I  will  not  concur  to  dupe  and  mislead 
a  senseless  multitude,  is  barely  that  they  have  not  yet  torn  me 
in  pieces  ;  that  this  has  been  the  only  return  is  my  pride,  and 
a  source  of  more  real  satisfaction  than  honours  or  prosperity. 
I  can  practise  before  I  am  old  the  lessons  I  learned  in  my 
youth,  nor  shall  I  ever  forget  the  words  of  my  ancient 
monitor*, 

"  'Tis  the  last  key-atone 
That  makes  the  arch  :  the  lest  that  there  were  put. 
Are  nothing  till  that  comes  to  bind  and  shot 
Then  stands  it  a  triumphal  mark  !  then  men 
Observe  the  strength,  the  height,  the  why  and  when 
It  was  erected  ;  and  still  walking  under. 
Meet  some  new  matter  to  look  up  at  and  wonder  ! " 

JOHN  HOBNE. 

"  Mr.  Eelly^  in  the  address  prefixed  to  his  play,  which  you  and  other 
advocates  for  the  freedom  of  the  press  so  basely  drove  from  the  theatre, 
after  saying  some  civil  things  relative  to  the  character  which  he  had  heard  <i 
jma  disposition,  and  which  your  perfidy  to  that  true  friend  of  the  con- 
stitotion.  Me.  Wilkes,  has  clearly  proved  you  never  merited,  thus  expresses 
himself: 

" '  But  though  Mr.  Kelly  readily  makes  this  concession  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Home's  private  character,  he  must  observe  that  the  constitution  of  this 
country,  for  the  purity  of  which  Mr.  Home  is  so  strenuous  an  advocate,  does 
not  allow  the  mere  heli^  of  any  man  to  be  positive  evidence ;  nor  com- 
pliment his  simple  conjecture  with  the  force  of  a  facL  For  this  reason  Mr. 
Home  should  be  extremely  cautious  how  he  asserts  anything  to  the 
prejudice  of  another's  reputation.  Hearsay  authority  is  not  enough  for  this 
purpose ;  he  should  know  of  his  own  hnowUdge  what  he  asserts  upon  his 
own  word;  and  be  certain  in  his  proof  where  he  is  peremptory  in  his 
acauationJ 

"  Honestly,  now,  Mr.  Home,  had  you  not  this  paragraph  either  in  your 
head,  or  your  heart,  at  the  time  you  were  writing  the  following  passage 
to  Junius  ? 

'  You  are  bound  to  refute,*  &c.  '' Whipcobd.* 

To  this  letter  Mr.  Home  did  not  return  any  answer. 

**  B.  Jonson,  of  whose  writings  Mr.  Home  Tooke  was  remarkably  fond. 
The  Sad  Shepherd  of  that  author  is  called  his  £sTourite  poem  in  the  *'  Diver- 
sions of  Purley."  The  present  quotation  is  from  his  Underwoods  :  vide  an 
e]Mstle  to  Sir  Edward  Sackville,  now  Earl  of  Pmrset.  Folio,  1692,  p. 
553. 
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LETTER  LII. 

TO  THE  BEYEBEND  HS.   HOBNE. 

Sib,  July  24,  1771. 

I  CANNOT  descend  to  an  altercation  with  you  in  the   news- 
papers.    But  since  I  have  attacked  your  character,  and  70U 
complain  of  injustice,  I  think  you  have  some  right  to  an 
explanation.     You  defy  me  to  prove  that  you  ever  solicited  a 
vote,  or  wrote  a  word  in  support  of  the  ministerial  aldermen. 
Sir,  I  did  never  suspect  you  of  such  gross  folly.     It  would 
have  heen  impossible  for  Mr.  Home  to  have  solicited  votes, 
and  very  difl&cult  to  have  written  for  the  newspapers   in 
defence  of  that  cause,  without  being  detected  and  brought  to 
shame.     Neither  do  I  pretend  to  any  intelligence  concerning 
you,  or  to  know  more  of  your  conduct  than  you  yourself  have 
thought  proper  to  communicate  to  the  public.     It  is  from 
your  own  letters  I  conclude  that  you  have  sold  yourself  to 
the  ministry* ;  or,  if  that  charge  is  too  severe,  and  supposing 
it  possible*  to  be  deceived  by  appearances  so  very  strongly 
against  you,  what  are  your  friends  to  say  in  your  defence  ? 
Must  they  not  confess  that,  to  gratify  your  personal  hatred  of 
Mr.  Wilkes,  you  sacrificed,  as  far  as  depended  upon  yotir 
interest  and  abilities,  the  cause  of  the  country  ?    I  can  make 
allowance  for  the  violence  of  the  passions,  and,  if  ever  I 
should  be  convinced  that  you  had  no  motive  but  to  destroy 
Wilkes,  I  shall  then  be  ready  to  do  justice  to  your  character, 
and  to  declare  to  the  world,  that  I  despise  you  somewhat  less 
than  I  do  at  present.     But,  as  a  public  man,  I  must  for  ever 
condemn  you.     You  cannot  but  know,  nay,  you  dare  not  pre- 
tend to  be  ignorant,  that  the  highest  gratification  of  which 

the  most  detestable in  this  nation  is  capable  would 

have  been  the  defeat  of  Wilkes.  I  know  that  man  much 
better  than  any  of  you.  Nature  intended  him  only  for  a 
good-humoured  fool.  A  systematical  education,  with  long 
practice,  has  made  him  a  consummate  hypocrite.  Yet  this 
man,  to  say  nothing  of  his  worthy  ministers,  you  have  most 
assiduously  laboured  to  gratify.     To  exclude  Wilkes,  it  was 

*  The  letters  written  by  Mr.  Home  in  the  dispute  with  Mr.  Wilkes.   See 
tlie  subsequent  note  as  well  as  one  appended  to  Private  Letter,  No.  85. 
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not  necessary  you  should  solicit  votes  for  his  opponents. 
We  incline  the  balance  as  eflfectually  by  lessening  the  weight 
in  one  scale  as  by  increasing  it  in  the  other. 

The  mode  of  your  attack  upon  Wilkes  (though  I  am  far 
from  thinking  meanly  of  your  abilities)  convinces  me,  that 
you  either  want  judgment  extremely,  or  that  you  are  blinded 
by  your  resentment.  You  ought  to  have  foreseen  that  the 
charges  you  urged  against  Wilkes  could  never  do  him  any 
mischief.  After  all,  when  we  expected  discoveries  highly 
interesting  to  the  community,  what  a  pitiful  detail  did  it 
end  in !  Some  old  clothes — a  Welch  pony — ^a  French  foot- 
man, and  a  hamper  of  claret*.     Indeed,  Mr.  Home,  the 

*  The  &ct8  here  alluded  to  were  as  follow :— The  late  Mr.  Tooke, 
tben  Mr.  Home,  while  travelling  on  the  continent  was  introduced  to  Mr. 
Wilkes^  at  that  time  resident  in  Paris,  which  led  to  a  subsequent  intimacy, 
and  apparently  warm  friendship.  Mr.  Home,  on  leaving  that  gay  metro- 
polis, left  behind  him,  in  the  care  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  several  suits  of  clothes  of 
the  most  fashionable  Parisian  manufacture,  being  ill  adapted  to  the  clerical 
profession,  as  well  as  ill  calculated  to  please  the  taste  or  suit  the  man- 
ners of  the  people  of  this  •country.  In  a  political  quarrel  which  occurred 
between  these  gentlemen,  shortly  previous  to  the  date  of  this  letter,  and 
which  was  the  subject  of  a  long  and  acrimonious  altercation  in  the  Public 
AdvertiseTf  Mr.  Home  accused  Mr.  Wilkes  with  having,  in  the  midst  of  his 
distress,  pawned  the  clothes  intmsted  to  his  custody ;  with  commissioning 
Mr.  Home's  brother-in-law  to  purchase  a  pony  which  he  never  paid  for ;  with 
drinking  claret  while  detained  in  the  King's  Bench  prison ;  with  endeavour- 
ing to  make  his  brother  chamberlain  of  London ;  and  with  retaining  in  his 
service  six  domestics,  three  of  whom  were  French.  As  these,  with  several 
other  charges,  were  detailed  to  the  public  by  Mr.  Home  in  thirteen  or  four- 
teen very  long  letters,  the  editor  will  not  here  transcribe  them,  but  content 
himself  with  inserting  several  detached  parts  of  Mr.  Wilkes's  defence  against 
these  accusations,  as  they  contain  some  curious  facts,  and  are  illustrative  of 
the  subject  more  particularly  adverted  to  in  the  text  by  the  author. 

Far  the  Pttblic  Advertiser. 

TO  THB  BBV.  MIL  HOBNE. 

Sib,  Princess  Court,  Saturday,  May  18. 

lout  first  letter  of  May  14,  told  me  that  you  **  blamed  my  public  conduct," 
and  **  would  not  open  any  account  with  me  on  the  score  of  private  character." 
A  third  letter  is  this  day  addressed  to  me.  Not  a  word  hitherto  "  of  my 
public  conduct,"  but  many  Mae  and  malignant  attacks  about  Mr.  Wild- 
man,  your  brother-in-hiw,  who  formerly  kept  the, Bedford  Head,  in  South- 
ampton Street,  Covent  Qarden,  and  your  old  dothei.  The  public  will  impute 
the  impertinence  of  such  a  dispute  to  its  author,  and  pardon  my  calling  their 
attention  for  a  few  moments  to  scenes  of  so  trifling  a  nature,  because  it  is  in 
justification  of  an  innocent  man. 

When  yon  left  Parif  in  May  1767,  yon  desired  ma  to  take  care  of 
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public  should,  and  will,  foi^ve  him  his  claret  and  his  foot- 
men, and  even  the  ambition  of  making  his  brother  chamber- 
lain of  London,  as  long  as  he  stands  forth  against  a  ministij 

your  old  ehthet^  for  yoa  meant  to  return  in  a  few  moniiis,  and  tliey  could  be 
of  no  UBO  to  yon.  in  BngUnd.     The  morning  of  yoar  departure  yon  sent  me 
the  following  letter : 
"Dear  Sir, 
"  Accordmg  to  your  permission  I  leave  with  you 
1  suit  of  scarlet  and  gold  1  ^j  ^ 
1  suit  of  white  and  silver  J 

1  suit  of  blue  and  silver camblet. 

1  Boit  of  flowered  silk. 
1  suit  of  black  silk. 
And  1  black  velvet  sortont 
"  If  you  have  any  fellow-feeling  you  cannot  bat  be  Idnd  to  them ;  since  thej 
too,  as  well  as  yourself,  are  outlawed  in  England ;  and  on  the  same  aocoont 
— ^Uieir  supexior  worth. 

"lam.  Dear  Sir, 

"Your  very  Afi^tionate, 

«  Humble  Servant, 
"  Paris,  May  25, 1767."  "  Johh  Hobhb." 

This  letter  I  returned  to  yon  at  the  King's  Bencb,  and  at  the  bottom  of  it 
the  following  memorandum  in  my  own  hand- writing :  "  Nov.  21, 1767,  sent 
to  Mr.  Panchaud's  in  the  Rue  St  Sauveur."  I  left  Paris  Nov.  22,  1767, 
and  therefore  thought  it  proper  the  day  before  to  send  your  ttlothes  vhen  I 
was  sure  they  would  be  perfectly  safe,  to  Mr.  Panchaud's,  the  great  £ng> 
lisb  banker's.  They  remained  in  my  house,  Bue  des  Saint  Peres,  only  fixim 
May  till  the  November  following,  nor  was  any  demand,  or  request,  made  to 
me  about  them  by  Mr.  Wildman,  or  any  one  else.  Touare  forced  to  own  "I 
have  received  a  letter  within  the  last  three  months  firom  Mr.  Panchaud^  in- 
forming me  that  they  {the  clothes)  have  lonff  been  in  his  possession."  Examine 
the  banker's  books.  You  will  find  the  date  is  Nov.  21, 1767.  You  say, 
"  for  my  own  part  I  never  made  the  least  inquiry  after  my  clothes."  I  sup- 
pose for  the  plainest  reason  in  the  world.  You  knew  where  they  were, 
and  that  they  could  be  no  part  of  a  clergyman's  dress  in  England,  bnt 
that  you  were  sure  of  so  rich  a  wardrobe  on  your  next  tour  to  France  or 
Italy,  as  Paris  would  probably  be  your  route.  This  is  all  I  know  of  the 
vestimenia  pretiosa  of  Eutrapdtu.  I  hope,  Sir,  the  putting  them  on 
will  not  have  the  same  effect  on  you  as  they  formerly  had  on  his  ac- 
quaintance. 

Cimi  pulckris  iunicis  sumet  nova  consilia  et  spes ; 

Dormiet  in  lucem ;  tecyrto  postponet  honestum 

Officium ;  nummot  alienos  pcuceL 

Your  charge  about  your  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Wildman,  is  equally  nnjnal. 

When  I  was  in  England,  in  October,  1766, 1  lodged  at  Mr.  Wildman*s  boose 

in  Argyle  Buildings,  on  his  own  most  pressing  invitation.    I  had  long  known 

him^  and  for  seven!  years  belonged  to  a  club  which  met  oaoe  a  we^  at  the 
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and  parliament  who  are  doing  ererything  they  can  to  enslave 
the  country,  and  as  long  as  he  is  a  thorn  in  the  king's  side. 
You  will  not  suspect  me  of  setting  up  Wilkes  for  a  perfect  cha- 

Bedford  Head.  Mr.  Wildman  desired  to  be  considered  at  this  time  aa  the 
warm  partisan  of  Hv.  Wilkes.  He  begged  tliat  be  migbt  be  nseinl  as  far  as 
be  could  to  me  and  my  friends.  I  asked  bim  to  buy  a  little  Welch  bone  for 
a  lady  in  France,  to  whom  I  was  desirous  of  paying  a  compliment  I  fixed 
the  price,  and  insisted  on  paying  biijii  at  that  very  time,  which  I  did.  About 
a  year  afterwards  Mr.  Wildman  fulfilled  my  commission,  purchased  me  a 
Welch  pony,  and  sent  it  to  Calais.  This  was  the  single  transaction  of 
Biy  own  with  your  brother-in-law  at  that  time.  I  gave  him  two  or  three 
trifling  commissions  from  Monsieur  Saint  Fay  for  arrack,  &&,  which  were 
to  be  forwarded  to  Paris.  I  believe  they  were  sent,  but  they  never  pasted 
through  my  hands,  nor  do  I  know  whether  Mr.  Wildman  has  yet  been  paid 
for  those  trifles,  the  whole  of  which  amounted  only,  as  he  told  me,  to  about 
thirty  pounds. 

Your  endeavours  to  create  a  coolness  between  Mr.  Cotes  and  me  are 
clearly  seen  through,  and  will  prove  ineffectual.  Ton  made  the  same 
attempt  on  the  late  Mr.  Sterne  and  me  with  the  same  success.  In  your  letter 
to  me  at  Paris,  dated  Jan.  3, 1766,  you  say,  "  I  passed  a  week  with  Sterne 
at  Lyons,  and  am  to  meet  him  again  at  Sienna  in  the  summer.  Forgive  my 
question,  and  do  not  answer  it  if  it  is  impertinent.  Is  there  any  cause 
of  coldness  between  you  and  Sterne ;  he  speaks  very  handsomely  of  you, 
when  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  speak  at  all ;  but  not  with  that  wrmth 
and  enthusiasm  that  I  expect  from  every  one  that  knows  you.  Do  not  let 
me  cause  a  coldness  between  you  if  there  is  none.  I  am  sensible  my  question 
is  at  least  imprudent,  and  my  jealousy  blameabie." 

In  your  second  letter  you  say,  **  the  nature  of  our  inlereourte,  for  it  cannot 
be  called  a  eonne<Aion,**  and  afterwards,  "  in  my  return  from  Italy  to  £ng« 
land  in  the  year  1767, 1  saw  reasons  sufficient  never  more  to  trust  you  inik 
a  single  line;"  and  in  your  third  letter  you  pretend  that  you  had  even  in 
1767,  "  infinite  contempt  for  the  very  name  of  Mr.  Wilkes."  Howev«r,  on 
the  17th  of  last  May,  you  write  me  another  letter  on  my  going  to  Fulham, 
while  my  house  here  was  repairing,  to  recommend  six  tradesmen  to  me,  to 
tell  me  how  most  siticerdy  you  were  mine,  &e.  You  add,  '*  I  could  not  ix* 
bear  showing  my  friendship  to  you  by  letting  you  know  your  friends.'*  Yon 
will  find.  Sir,  that  it  requires  more  memory  as  well  as  wit  than  falls  to  one 
man's  share,  to  support  a  long  chain  of  falsehoods.  You  are  lost  and  be- 
wildered in  the  intricacies  of  error.  The  path  of  truth  you  would  find  more 
easy  and  honourable. 

You  assert  **  I  found  that  all  the  private  letters  of  yonr  friends  were  regn- 
larly  pasted  in  a  book,  and  read  over  indiscriminately,  not  only  to  your 
friends  and  acquaintance,  but  to  every  visitor."  I  gbry.  Sir,  in  having  four 
large  volumes  of  manuscript  letters,  many  of  them  written  by  the  first  men  of 
this  age.  I  esteem  them  my  most  valuable  possession.  Why  is  the  pleasure 
of  an  elegant  and  instiructive  epistle  to  perish  with  the  hour  it  is  received  f 
To  the  care  and  attention  of  Cicero's  friends  in  preserving  that  great 
Boman's  letters  we  owe  the  best  history  of  Eome  fi>r  a  most  interesting 
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racter.  The  question  to  the  public  is,  where  shall  we  find  a 
man  who,  witii  purer  principles,  will  go  the  lengths  and  ran 

period  of  about  forty  years.  Yoa  mistake  when  you  talk  of  cUl  the  privaJU 
letters  of  your  fi'iendt.  My  care  has  extended  only  to  letters  of  particular 
friends  on  particular  occasions,  or  to  letters  of  business,  taate,  or  Uteratnie. 
The  originals  of  such  I  have  preserved ;  never  any  copies  of  my  own  letters, 
unless  when  I  wrote  to  a  secretary  of  state,  to  a  Talbot,  a  Martin,  or  a  Home. 
When  you  add,  **  that  they  are  read  over  indiscriminately,  not  only  to  your 
friends  and  acquaintance,  but  to  every  visitor,''  you  knowingly  advance  a 
fitlsehood.  So  much  of  your  time  has  passed  with  me  that  you  are  sen- 
sible very  few  of  my  friends  have  ever  heard  of  the  volumes  I  mentioned. 
The  preservation  of  a  letter  is  surely  a  compliment  to  the  writer.  But, 
although  I  approve  the  preservation  in  general,  I  highly  disapprove  the  pub- 
lication of  any  private  letters.  However,  there  are  cases  which  justly  call 
them  forth  to  light  Mr.  Onslow's  first  letter  was  after  great  importimity 
from  you  printed  by  me,  to  justify  what  you  had  said  at  Epsom.  The 
second  you  printed,  without  my  consent,  from  a  copy  I  suf&red  you 
to  take. 

The  pamphlet  you  mention  has  not  yd  been  published.  I  have  now  before 
me  the  copy,  corrected  with  your  own  hand,  which  you  gave  me  at  Paris. 
The  following  passage  I  am  sure  you  will  read  at  this  time  with  particular 
satisfaction,  and  I  reserve  it  for  you,  pour  la  bonne  bouche. 

**  We  have  seen,  by  Mr,  Wilkes's  treatment,  that  no  man  who  is  not,  and 
who  has  not  always  been,  absolutely  perfect  himself,  must  dare  to  anaign  the 
measiures  of  a  minister. 

"  It  is  not  sufficient  that  he  pay  an  inviolable  regard  to  the  laws ; 
that  he  be  a  man  of  the  strictest  and  most  unimpeached  honour ;  that  he  be 
endowed  with  superior  abilities  and  qualifications;  that  he  be  blessed  with  a 
benevolent,  generous,  noble,  free  soul ;  that  he  be  inflexible,  incorruptible, 
and  brave  ,*  that  he  prefer  infinitely  the  public  welfare  to  his  own  interest, 
peace,  and  safety ;  that  his  life  be  ever  in  his  hand,  ready  to  be  laid  down 
cheerfully  for  the  liberty  of  his  country ;  and  that  he  be  dauntless  and  un- 
wearied in  her  service.     All  this  avails  him  nothing. 

"  If  it  can  be  proved  (though  by  the  base  means  of  treachery  and  th^ 
that  in  some  unguarded,  wanton  hour,  he  has  uttered  an  indecent  word  or 
penned  a  loose  expression — away  witb  such  a  fellow  from  the  earth — ^it  is  not^ 
fit  that  he  should  live." 

After  a  variety  of  accusations  of  private  crimes,  you  effect. to  cover  the 
whole  with  the  veil  of  h^ocrisy.  Ton  say,  "  I  have  mentioned  these  cir- 
cumstances not  as  any  charges  against  you,  though  no  doubt  they  will 
operate  as  such."  Had  your  turn.  Sir,  been  to  divinity,  in  the  subtleties  of 
the  schools  you  would  have  outshone  Thomas  Aquinas  or  Buns  Sootus^  in 
treachery  even  the  priest  McUagrida. 

You  have  in  your  late  letters  to  me  accused  me  of  almost  every  ertme, 
of  which  the  most  diabolical  heart  is  capable.  When  you  wrote  the  letters 
to  Sir  William  Beauchamp  Proctor,  I  had  only  one  crime,  of  which  I  own  I 
have  not  repented.  "  Mr,  Wilkes's  crime  is  well  known  to  hare  been  hJM 
opposing  and  exposing  the  measures  of  Lord  Bute. 
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the  hazards  that  he  has  done  ?  the  season  calls  for  such  a 
man,  and  he  ought  to  be  supported.     What  would  have  been 

"The  two  Humes,  Johnson,  Murphy,  Ralph,  Smollett,  Shebbeare,  &c., 
&c.,  all  authors  pensioned,  or  promised,  had  been  let  loose  on  him  in  vain. 
The  lord  steward  of  his  Majesty's  household  (who  has  thertfore  continued 
in  that  post  through  every  revolution  of  ministry),  and  the  treasurer  to 
the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales  (who  together  with  that  office  has  a  pension 
for  himself  and  a  reversion  for  his  son),  had  separately  endeavoured  to  com- 
mit a  murder  on  his  body,  with  as  little  success  as  otkers  had  attempted  his 
reptUation  ;  for  they  found  him  torn  Marte  quam  Mercurio, 

"  The  intended  assassination  of  him  by  Forbes  and  Dun  had  miscarried. 

"The  secretaries  of  state  had  seized  his  papers,  and  confined  his  per- 
son to  dose  imprisonment.  They  had  trifled  with  and  eluded  the  Habeas 
Corpus.  But  still  he  rose  superior  to  them  all,  and  haffied  alone  the  insati* 
ahle  malice  of  all  his  persectOors  ;  for  though  they  had  in  a  manner  ruined 
his  private  fortunes,  his  public  character  remained  entire.  They  had  spilt 
his  blood  indeed ;  but  they  had  not  taken  his  life,  and  with  it  still  were  left 

'  The  unconquerable  mind,  and  freedom's  holy  flame.' 

It  remained  then  to  make  one  general  attack  upon  him  at  once  of  every 
power  of  the  state,  each  in  its  separate  capacity.  The  reverend  name  of 
Majesty  itself  was  misapplied  to  this  business.  The  House  of  Lords,  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  through  the  little  agency 
of  Cairington,  Kidgell,  Cuiry,  Webb,  Faden,  Sandwich,  make  one  general 
assault." 

As  yon  mentioned  a  promise  you  had  obtained  of  being  one  of  the  chap- 
latTis  to  his  Majesty,  I  shall  conclude  my  present  extracts  with  the  following 
passage  which  will  show  how  peculiarly  fitted  you  are  to  be  a  domestic 
chaplain  to  our  present  sovereign. 

"  Sheridan  is  at  Blois  by  order  of  his  Majesty,  and  with  a  pension,  invent- 
ing a  method  to  give  the  proper  pronunciation  of  the  English  language  to 
strangers,  by  means  of  sounds  borrowed  from  theii  own.  And  he  begins 
with  the  French. 

"I  remember  a  few  years  ago  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  prove  Lord 
Harborough  an  idiot.  The  counsel  on  both  sides  produced  the  same  instance ; 
one  of  his  wit,  the  other  of  his  folly.  His  servants  were  puzzled  once  to  un- 
pack a  large  box,  and  his  lordship  advised  them  to  do  with  it  as  they  did 
with  oysters — ^put  it  in  the  fire,  and  it  would  gape. 

"  This  commission  of  Sheridan  appears  to  me  equally  equivocal.  And 
should  a  similar  statute  be  at  any  time  attempted  against  his  Majesty,  they 
who  do  not  know  him  may  be  apt  to  suspect  that  he  employed  Sheridan  in 
this  manner,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  foreigners  as  of  his  own  subjects, 
and  had  permitted  him  to  amuse  himself  abroad,  to  prevent  his  spoiling  our 
pronunciation  at  home." 

****** 

Am  I  to  answer  your  impertinence  about  claret  and  French  servants  1  It 
shall  be  in  one  word.  I  have  not  purchased  a  bottle  of  claret  since  I 
left  the  King's  Bench.     Only  two  French  servants  are  in  my  fisimily.    An 
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the  triumph  of  that  odious  hypocrite  and  his  minions,  if 
Wilkes  had  heen  defeated !  It  was  not  your  &ult,  reyerend 
Sir,  that  he  did  not  enjoy  it  completely.     But  now,  I  promise 

old  woman  who  hu  many  yeari  attended  m  j  daughter,  and  a  footmaB,  wbom 
I  esteem,  as  I  have  often  told  you,  not  as  a  Frenehaian,  bnt  for  fais  singular 
fiidity  to  an  Englishman  during  a  course  of  several  years  when  I  had  the 
honour  of  being  exiled.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  frem  hence  or^inated 
jour  hatred  to  him. 

Tott  assert  '*  though  I  knew  not  the  person  of  any  one  man  in  opposition, 
I  quitted  all  my  fnends  and  connections  when  I  jomed  the  pnblic  cause ; 
and  with  my  eyes  open,  exchanged  ease  and  fair  Isme  for  laboor  and  re- 
proach." I  desire  to  know  what  one  firiend,  and  what  single  coxmection  you 
have  quitted  for  the  public  caQS«.  Tour  fairfofme  at  Baton  and  Cam- 
bridge survived  a  very  sh«t  time  your  abode  at  either  of  these  places.  W3I 
yon  call  an  Italian  gentleman  now  in  town,  yoor  confident  dttrmg  your 
-  whole  residence  at  Qenoaj  to  testify  the  morality  of  yoiu:  conduct  in  Italy ! 
But  I  will  not  write  the  life  of  Jonathan  Wild,  nor  of  Orator  Henley. 

Ton  declare  **  ministerial  and  court  fawmr  1  know  I  can  never  hare^  and 
for  public  favour  I  will  never  be  a  candidate.  I  chose  to  tell  them  that,  as 
&r  as  it  affects  myself,  /  laugh  ai  the  dispUamre  cf  both.**  You  weE 
know  that  no  minister  will  efer  dare  openly  to  give  you  any  mark  of  court 
favour,  aX  least  in  the  church;  many  secret  favovn  you  may,  yoa  do  ezpcc^ 
and  some  I  believe  actually  receive.  The  public  you  have  abandcmcd  is 
despair,  after  an  assiduous  courtship  of  near  four  years,  but  remember, 
l%r,  when  yon  say,  that  you  laugh  ai.  their  displeature,  the  force  of  truth 
has  extorted  even  from  Lmrd  Mansfield  the  following  declaratioB :  '^  The  people 
are  almost  always  in  the  right  The  great  may  sometimes  be  in  the  wioi^ 
but  the  body  of  the  people  are  always  in  the  nghC 

•         ••••• 

In  your  ^rtt  letter  you  declare  *'  it  is  necessary  to  give  a  short  histoiy  of 
the  commencement,  progress,  and  condasion  of  the  interconrse  between  vs." 
In  your  second  you  say  "  The  nature  of  our  intercourse  (for  it  cannot  he  called 
a  connection),  will  beot  appear  from  the  eituatum  of  each  of  us  at  its  com- 
mencement** Tour  situation  shall  be  explained  by  yourself  firom  the  words 
of  the  first  letter  yon  ever  wrote  to  me. 

"  You  are  entering  into  a  correspendeDce  with  a  jwraem,  and  I  am  a  little 
apprehensive  lest  that  title  should  disgust  you;  bat  give  me  leave  to  assoie 
yoa  I  am  not  ordained  a  hypocrite. 

"  It  is  tme  I  have  suffered  the  infectious  hand  of  a  bishop  to  be  waved 
over  me,  whose  imposition,  like  the  sop  given  to  Jndas,  is  only  a  signal  for 
the  devil  to  enter.  It  is  tme  that  usually  at  that  touch — lugiant  podor, 
verumqne,fidesque.  In  quorum  sobennt  locum  fraudes,  doliqn^  insidiseqae^ 
&c.,  &c.,  but  I  hope  I  have  escaped  the  contagion :  and  if  I  have  not,  if  yoi 
should  at  any  time  discover  the  blaok  spot  under  the  tongue,  assist  me 
kindly  to  conqner  the  prejudices  of  educatioB  and  profession." 

I  am.  Sir,  Ac, 

Joos  W1UEX8L — Bs. 
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you,  you  have  so  little  power  to  do  mischief,  that  I  much 
question  whether  the  ministry  will  adhere  to  the  promises 
they  have  made  you.  It  will  be  in  vain  to  say  that  Z  am  a 
partisan  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  or  personally  your  enemy.  You  will 
convince  no  man,  for  you  do  not  believe  it  yourself.  Yet, 
I  confess,  I  am  a  little  offended  at  the  low  rate  at  which  you 
seem  to  value  my  understanding.  I  beg,  Mr.  Home,  you  will 
hereafter  believe  that  I  measure  the  integrity  of  men  by  their 
conduct,  not  by  their  professions.  Such  tales  may  entertain 
Mr.  Oliver  or  your  grandmother,  but,  trust  me,  they  are 
thrown  away  upon  Junius. 

You  say  you  are  a  man.  Was  it  generous,  was  it  manly, 
repeatedly  to  introduce  into  a  newspaper  the  name  of  a  young 
lady*,  with  whom  you  must  heretofore  have  lived  on  terms 
of  politeness  and  good  humour?  But  I  have  done  with  you. 
In  my  opinion  your  credit  is  irrecoTerably  ruined.  Mr. 
Townshend,  I  think,  is  nearly  in  the  same  predicament. 
Poor  Oliver  has  been  shamefully  duped  by  you.  You  have 
made  him  sacrifice  all  the  honour  he  got  by  his  imprison- 
ment. As  for  Mr.  Sawbridgef,  whose  character  I  really 
respect,  I  am  astonished  he  does  not  see  through  your  dupli- 
city. Never  was  so  base  a  design  so  poorly  conducted. 
This  letter,  you  see,  is  not  intended  for  the  public ;  but  if 
jou  think  it  will  do  you  any  service,  you  are  at  liberty  to 
publish  it. 

JUNIUS?. 

*  Home  had  faken  libeztieB  wHli  tlie  name  of  Miss  Wilkes  in  bis  public 
letters  in  some  of  the  newspapers — and  liberties  which  no  misconduct  of  hers 
had  entitled  him  to  take. 

t  Townshend  and  Sawbridge  had  been  persuaded  by  Home  to  unite  in  sap- 
porting  Olirer  against  Wilkes ;  and  both,  in  consequence  hereof,  forfoted 
much  of  their  popularity  firom  this  moment,  and  were  accused  of  gross  want 
of  understanding,  and  by  some  of  tergiversation. — £d. 

X  This  letter  w*s  transmitted  privately  by  the  printer  to  Mr.  Home,  by 
Junios's  request.  Mr.  Home  returned  it  to  the  printer  with  directions  to 
publish  it.--Juiflug. 

The  reason  for  such  private  transmission  was,  that  it  was  not  Juxuus's  wish 
to  increase  those  divisions  which  Home  and  Oliver  had  so  unwisely  pro- 
Toked  in  the  BtU  of  Bights  Society  by  an  open  contest  between  himself  and 
any  one  of  its  members. 
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LETTER  LIII. 

FROM  THE  REVEREND   MR.   HORNE   TO  JUNIUS. 

Sir,  July  31, 1771. 

You  have  disappointed  me.  When  I  told  you  that  surmise 
and  general  abuse,  in  however  elegant  language,  ought  not 
to  pass  for  proofs,  I  evidently  hinted  at  the  reply  which  I 
expected;  but  you  have  dropped  your  usual  elegance,  and 
seem  willing  to  try  what  will  be  the  effect  of  surmise  and 
general  abuse  in  very  coarse  language.  Your  answer  to  my 
letter  (which,  I  hope,  was  cool  and  temperate  and  modest), 
has  convinced  me  that  my  idea  of  a  man  is  superior  to  yours 
of  a  gentleman.  Of  your  former  letters  I  have  always  said 
materiem  superabat  opus:  I  do  not  think  so  of  the  present; 
the  principles  are  more  detestable  than  the  expressions  are 
mean  and  illiberal.  I  am  contented  that  all  those  who  adopt 
the  one  should  for  ever  load  me  with  the  other. 

I  appeal  to  the  common  sense  of  the  public,  to  which  I 
have  ever  directed  myself.  I  believe  they  have  it;  though 
I  am  sometimes  half  inclined  to  suspect  that  Mr.  Wilkes 
has  formed  a  truer  judgment  of  mankind  than  I  have. 
However,  of  this  I.  am  sure,  that  there  is  nothing  else  upon 
which  to  place  a  steady  reliance.  Trick  and  low  cunning, 
and  addressing  their  prejudices  and  passions,  may  be  the 
fittest  means  to  carry  a  particular  point ;  but  if  they  have 
not  common  sense,  there  is  no  prospect  of  gaining  for  them 
any  real  permanent  good.  The  same  passions  which  have 
been  artfully  used  by  an  honest  man  for  their  advantage, 
may  be  more  artfully  employed  by  a  dishonest  man  for  their 
destruction.  I  desire  them  to  apply  their  common  sense  to 
this  letter  of  Junius,  not  for  my  sake,  but  their  own;  it 
concerns  them  most  nearly,  for  the  principles  it  contains  lead 
to  disgrace  and  ruin,  and  are  inconsistent  with  every  notion  of 
civil  society. 

The  charges  which  Junius  has  brought  against  me  are 
made  ridiculous  by  his  own  inconsistency  and  self-contradic- 
tion. He  charges  me  positively  with  *'anew  zeal  in  support 
of  administration ;"  and  with  "  endeavours  in  support  of  the 
ministerial   nomination  of  sheriffs."    And  he  assigns  two 
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inconsistent  motives  for  mj  conduct;  either  that  I  have 
'*  sold  myself  to  the  ministry,"  or  am  instigated  "  by  the 
solitary  yindictiye  malice  of  a  monk ;"  either  that  I  am  influ- 
enced by  a  sordid  desire  of  gairif  or  am  hurried  on  by  "  per- 
sonal hatred  and  blinded  by  resentment,''  In  his  letter  to 
the  Duke  of  Grafton  he  supposes  me  actuated  by  both ;  in 
his  letter  to  me  he  at  first  doubts  which  of  the  two,  whether 
interest  or  revenge  is  my  motive ;  however,  at  last  he  deter- 
mines for  the  former,  and  again  positively  asserts  that  "  the 
ministry  have  made  me  promises ;"  yet  he  produces  no  in- 
stance of  corruption,  nor  pretends  to  have  any  intelligence 
of  a  ministerial  connection:  he  mentions  no  cause  of  per- 
sonal hatred  to  Mr.  Wilkes,  nor  any  reason  for  my  resentment 
or  revenge;  nor  has  Mr.  Wilkes  himseK  ever  hinted  any, 
though  repeatedly  pressed*.     When  Junius  is  called  upon  to 

*  In  one  of  the  letters  addressed  to  Hr.  Wilkes  by  Mr.  Home,  during  tbe 
altercation  spoken  of  in  the  preceding  notes,  the  latter  thus  explains  himself 
with  respect  to  his  support  of  the  former,  as  well  as  to  the  motives  which  in- 
duced him  to  withdraw  it.  In  this  extract  Mr.  Home  also  gives  a  general 
and  able  outline  of  his  political  opinions,  from  which  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  materially  varied  to  the  day  of  his  death.  "  1  was  your  friend  only  for 
the  sake  of  the  public  cause ;  that  reason  does  in  certain  matters  remain ;  as 
&r  as  it  remains,  so  far  I  am  still  your  friend,  and  therefore,  I  said  in  my 
first  letter,  '  the  public  should  know  how  far  they  ouffJUf  and  how  far  they 
ought  not  to  support  you.'  To  bring  to  punishment  the  great  delinquents 
who  have  corrapted  the  parliament  and  the  seats  of  justice ;  who  have  en- 
couraged, pardoned,  and  rewarded  murder ;  to  heal  the  breaches  made  in  the 
constitution,  and  by  salutary  provisions  to  prevent  them  for  the  future  ;  to 
rephice  once  more,  not  the  administratum  and  exectUum,  for  which  they  are 
very  unfit,  but  tiie  checks  of  government  really  in  the  hands  of  the  go- 
verned. 

"  For  these  purposes,  if  it  were  possible  to  suppose  that  the  great  enemy 
of  mankind  could  be  rendered  instrumental  to  their  happiness,  so  far  the 
devil  himself  should  be  supported  by  the  people;  for  a  human  instru- 
ment they  should  go  iieuther,  he  should  not  only  be  supported  but  thanked 
and  rewarded  for  the  good  which,  perhaps,  he  did  not  intend,  as  an  en- 
couragement to  others  to  follow  his  example.  But  if  the  foul  fiend,  having 
gained  their  support,  should  endeavour  to  delude  the  weaker  part,  and  entice 
them  to  an  idolatrous  worship  of  himself,  by  persuading  them  that  what  he 
suggested  was  their  voice,  and  their  voice  the  voice  of  GK>d ;  if  he  should 
attempt  to  obstruct  everything  that  leads  to  their  security  and  happiness, 
and  to  promote  every  wickedness  that  tends  only  to  his  own  emolument ;  if 
when  the  cause — the  cause — ^reverberates  on  their  ears,  he  should  divert 
them  from  the  original  sound,  and  direct  them  towards  the  opposite  unfaith- 
ful echo ;  if  confusion  should  be  all  his  aim,  and  mischief  his  sole  enjoyment, 
would  not  he  act  the  part  of  a  faithful  monitor  to  the  people  who  should 
wve  them  from  their  snares  by  reminding  them  of  the  trae  object  of  their 
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justify  his  accusation,  he  answers  "  he  cannot  descend  to  an 
altercation  with  me  in  the  newspapers."  Junius,  who  exigts 
only  in  the  newspapers,  who  acknowledges  "  he  has  attacked 
my  character "  there,  and  **  thinks  I  have  some  right  to  an 
explanation ;"  yet  this  Junius  "cannot  descend  to  an  alterca- 
tion in  the  newspapers ! "  and  hecause  he  cannot  descend  to 
an  altercation  with  me  in  the  newspapers,  he  sends  a  letter  of 
abi2se  by  the  printer,  which  he  finishes  by  telling  me  **  I  am 
at  liberty  to  publish  it."  This,  to  be  sure,  is  a  most  excellent 
method  to  avoid  an  altercation  in  the  newspapers ! 

The  proofs  of  his  positive  charges  are  as  extraordinary. 
"  He  does  not  pretend  to  any  intelligence  concerning  me,  or 

constitutional  wowliip,  expressed  in  those  words  of  holy  vrnt  {for  to  roe  it  » 
so)  Rex,  Lex  loqtuens  ;  Lex,  Rex  mtUvs.  This  is — ^the  cause — the  cause.  To 
make  this  union  indissoluble  is  the  only  cause  I  acknowledge.  As  far  as  the 
support  of  Mr.  Wilkes  tends  to  this  point  I  am  as  warm  as  the  warmest. 
But  all  the  lines  of  your  projects  are  drawn  towards  a  diflferent  centre — ^jour- 
self ;  and  if  with  a  good  intention  I  have  been  diligent  to  gain  you  powen 
which  may  be  perverted  to  mischief,  I  nm  bound  to  be  doubly  diligent  to 
prevent  their  being  so  employed. 

"  The  diligence  I  hsLve  used  for  two  years  past,  and  the  tucoess  I  have  had 
in  defeating  all  your  shameful  schemes,  is  tiie  true  cause  of  the  dissensioa  be- 
tween  us.  I  have  never  had  any  private  pique  or  quarrel  with  you.  It  wa» 
your  policy  in  paragraphs  and  anonymous  letters  to  pretend  it,  but  you  camiot 
mention  any  private  cause  of  pique  or  quarrel. 

*'  To  prevent  the  mischief  of  division  to  a  popular  opposition,  those  who 
saw  both  your  bad  intentions  and  your  actions  were  silent ;  and  whilst  they 
defeated  all  your  projects,  they  were  cautious  to  conceal  your  defects.  Thej. 
studied  so  much  the  more  to  satisfy  your  voracious  prodigality,  and  thought, 
as  I  should  have  done  if  a  minister,  that  if  feeding  it  wWd  keep  you  from 
mischief,  a  few  thousands  would  be  well  employed  by  the  public  for  that 
purpose.  But  I  can  never,  merely  for  the  sake  of  stxeogthening  opposi- 
tion, join  in  those  actions  which  would  prevent  all  the  good  efiects  to  be 
hoped  for  from  opposition,  and  for  the  sake  of  which  alone  any  opposi- 
tion to  government  can  be  justifiable.  Such  a  piactice  would  very  well 
suit  those  who  wish  a  change  of  ministers.  For  my  part  I  wish  no  such 
thing ;  bad  as  the  present  are,  I  am  afraid  the  next  will  not  be  better,  though 
I  am  sure  they  cannot  be  worse,  I  care  not  under  whose  administration  good 
comes.  But  the  people  must  owe  it  to  themselves,  nor  ought  they  to  reeeive 
the  restoration  of  their  rights  as  a  favoiur  from  any  set  of  men,  minister^  or 
king.  The  -moment  tiiey  accept  it  as  a  grant,  a  ^vonr,  an  act  of  grace,  the 
people  have  not  the  prospect  of  a  right  left.  They  will  from  that  time  be- 
come like  the  mere  possessors  of  an  estate  witlKHtt  a  title,  and  of  which  they 
may  be  dispossessed  at  pleasure.  If  the  people  are  not  powerful  enough  to  make 
a  bad  administration  or  a  bad  king  do  them  justice,  they  will  not  often  have 
a  good  one.  Would  to  God  the  time  were  come,  which  I  am  afraid  is  very 
distant  beyond  the  period  of  my  life,  when  an  honest  man  could  not  be  in 
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to  know  more  of  my  conduct  than  I  myself  liave  thought 
proper  to  communicate  to  the  public."  He  does  not  suspect 
me  of  such  gross  folly  as  to  have  solicited  votes,  or  to  haye 
written  anonymously  in  the  newspapers ;  because  it  is  impos- 
sible to  do  either  of  these  without  being  detected  and 
brought  to  shame.  Junius  says  this !  Who  yet  imagines  that 
he  has  himself  written  two  years  under  that  signature  (and 
more  under  others)  without  being  detected! — ^his  warmest 
admirers  will  not  hereafter  add,  without  being  brought  to 
shame.  But  though  he  did  never  suspect  me  of  such  gross 
folly  as  to  run  the  hazard  of  being  detected  and  brought  to 
shame  by  anonymous  writing,  he  insists  that  I  have  been 

oppodtioii !  I  declare  I  should  rejoice  to  find  the  patronage  of  a  minister  in 
the  smallefit  diegree  my  Honour  and  interest.  I  never  haye  pretended  to  any 
more  than  to  prefer  the  former  to  the  latter.  But  it  \a  not  upon  me  alone 
that  you  have  poured  forth  your  abuse^  but  upon  every  man  of  honour  who 
has  deserved  well  of  the  public.  And  if  you  were  permitted  to  proceed  with- 
out interruption,  there  wt>uld  shortly  not  be  found  one  honest  man  who  would 
not  shudder  to  deserve  well  of  the  people. 

"  The  true  reason  of  our  dissension  *^ing  made  public  is,  that  yon  could 
not  get  on  a  step  without  it ;  and  you  trust  that  the  popularity  of  your  name^ 
and  your  diligence  in  paragraphing  the  papers,  will  outweigh  with  the  people 
the  most  essential  services  of  others ;  and  that  you  shall  get  rid  of  all  control 
by  taking  away  from  those  who  mean  well  the  confidence  of  the  people.  If 
you  can  once  get  them  affironted  by  the  public  whom  they  have  fiuthfuUy 
served,  you  flatter  yourself  that  disgust  will  make  them  retire  from  a  scene 
where  such  a  man  as  you  are^  covered  with  in&my  like  yours,  has  the  dis- 
posal of  honour  and  disgrace,  and  the  characters  of  honest  men  at  his  mercy. 

"JoHlf  HOBNB." 

To  the  second  paragraph  of  this  extract  Mr.  Wilkes  makes  the  following 
attempt  at  a  reply  : — 

"  I  thank  you  for  the  entertainment  of  your  sixth  letter.  The  idea  of  an 
unfaithful  echo,  although  not  quite  new  and  original,  is  perfectly  amusing ; 
but,  like  Bayes^  you  love  to  elevate  and  surprise.  I  wish  you  would  give 
the  list  of  echoes  of  this  kind,  which  you  have  heard  in  your  travels  through 
France  and  Italy.  I  have  read  of  only  one  such  in  a  neighbouring  kingdom.. 
If  you  ask,  ffow  do  you  t  it  answers.  Pretty  well  I  thank  you.  The  sound 
of  your  un&ithful  echo  can  only  be  paralleled  by  Jack  Home's  silence  witk 
a  stilly  sounds  in  the  tragedy  of  Douglas. 

'  The  torrent  rushing  o*er  its  pebbly  banks. 
Infuses  silence  with  a  stilly  sound.' 

**  1  have  heard  of  the  babbling,  the  mimic,  the  shrill  echo.  The  discovery 
of  an  unfaithful  echo  was  reserved  for  Mr.  Home.  Eeally,  Sir,  I  should 
have  thought,  notwithstanding  all  your  rage,  you  might  haye  suffered  an  echo 
to  be  &ithfuL  I  did  not  expect  novelty  or  variety,  much  less  inikielity  from 
an  echo." 
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goiltj  of  a  much  grosser  folly — of  incurring  the  certainty  of 
shame  and  detection  by  writings  signed  with  my  name! 
But  this  is  a  small  flight  for  the  towering  Junius.  "  He  is 
FAB  from  thinking  meanly  of  my  abilities,"  though  he  is 
"convinced  that  I  want  judgment  extremely,"  and  can, 
"really  respect  Mr.  Sawbridge's  character,"  though  he  de- 
clares* him  to  be  so  poor  a  creature  as  not  to  be  able  to 
"  see  through  the  basest  design  conducted  in  the  poorest 
manner ! "  And  this  most  base  design  is  conducted  in  the 
poorest  manner  by  a  man  whom  he  does  not  suspect  of  gross 
folly,  and  of  whose  abilities  he  is  fab  from  thinking  meanly ! 

Should  we  ask  Junius  to  reconcile  these  contradictions  and 
explain  this  nonsense,  the  answer  is  ready;  "he  cannot 
descend  to  an  altercation  in  the  newspapers."  He  feels  no 
reluctance  to  attack  the  character,  of  any  man — the  throne  is 
not  too  high  nor  the  cottage  too  low — his  mighty  malice  can 
grasp  both  extremes — he  hints  not  his  accusations  as  opinion, 
conjecture,  or  inference,  but  delivers  them  as  positive  asser^ 
tions.  Do  the  accused  complain  of  injustice  ?  He  acknow- 
ledges they  have  some  sort  of  right  to  an  explanation; 
but  if  they  ask  for  proofs  and  facts,  he  begs  to  be  excused  ; 
and  though  he  is  nowhere  else  to  be  encountered,  "  he  can- 
not descend  to  an  altercation  in  the  newspapers." 

And  this,  perhaps,  Junius  may  think  "  the  liberal  resent 
ment  of  a  gentlernan" — this  skulking  assassination  he  may 
call  courage.     In  all  things,  as  in  this,  I  hope  we  di£fer. 

"  I  thought  that  fortitude  had  been  a  mean 
'Twixt  fear  and  rashness ;  not  a  lust  obscene, 
Or  appetite  of  offending ;  but  a  skill 
And  nice  discernment  between  good  and  ill. 

*  I  beg  leave  to  introduce  Mr.  Home  to  the  character  of  the  Double  Dealer. 
I  thought  they  had  been  better  acquainted. — "  Another  very  wrong  objec- 
tion has  been  made  by  some,  who  have  not  taken  leisure  to  distinguish  the 
characters.  The  hero  of  the  play  (meaning  Mell^ont)  is  a  gull,  and  made  a 
fool,  and  cheated.  Is  every  man  a  gull  and  a  fool  that  is  deceived  1  At  that 
rate  I  am  afraid  the  two  classes  of  men  will  be  reduced  to  one,  and  the  knaves 
themselves  be  at  a  loss  to  justify  their  title.  But  if  an  open,  honest- hearted 
man,  who  has  an  entire  confidence  in  one  whom  he  takes  to  be  his  friend, 
and  who  (to  confirm  him  in  his  opinion)  in  all  appearance  and  upon  several 
trials  has  been  so ;  if  this  man  be  deceived  by  the  treachery  of  the  other, 
must  he  of  necessity  commence  fool  immediately,  only  because  the  other  has 
proved  a  villain]" — Yes,  says  parson  Home,  No,  says  Congreve,  and  he,  I 
think,  is  allowed  to  have  known  something  of  human  nature. — Junius. 
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Her  ends  are  honesty  and  public  goodi 
And  without  these  she  is  not  understood."  * 

Of  two  things,  however,  he  has  condescended  to  give  proof. 
He  very  properly  produces  a  young  lady,  to  prove  that  I  am 
not  a  man ;  and  a  good  old  woman,  my  grandmother,  to 
prove  Mr.  Oliver  a  fool.  Poor  old  soul !  she  read  her  Bihle 
far  otherwise  than  Junius!  she  often  found  there  that  the 
sins  of  the  fathers  had  heen  visited  on  the  children ;  and 
therefore  was  cautious  that  herself  and  her  immediate  de- 
scendants should  leave  no  reproach  on  her  posterity;  and 
they  left  none.  How  little  could  she  foresee  this  reverse  of 
Junius,  who  visits  my  political  sins  upon  my  grandmother  I 
I  do  not  charge  this  to  the  score  of  malice  in  him, — it  pro- 
ceeded entirely  from  his  propensity  to  hlunder, — that  whilst 
he  was  reproaching  me  for  introducing  in  the  most  harmless 
manner  the  name  of  one  female,  he  might  himself,  at  the 
same  instant,  introduce  two. 

I  am  represented  alternately,  as  it  suits  Junius's  purpose, 
under  the  opposite  characters  of  a  gloomy  monk,  and  a  man 
of  politeness  and  good  humour,  I  am  called  '*  a  solitary 
monk,"  in  order  to  confirm  the  notion  given  of  me  in 
Mr.  Wilkes's,  anonymous  paragraphs,  that  I  never  laugh; 
and  the  terms  of  politeness  and  good  humour,  on  which  I  am 
said  to  have  lived  heretofore  with  the  young  lady,  are  in- 
tended to  confirm  other  paragraphs  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  in  which 
he  is  supposed  to  have  offended  me  hy  refusing  his  daughter. 
Ridiculous  !  Yet  I  cannot  deny  hut  that  Junius  has  proved 
me  unmanly  and  ungenerous  as  clearly  as  he  has  shown  me 
corrupt  and  vindictive :  and  I  will  tell  him  more ;  I  have  paid 
the  present  ministry  as  many  visits  and  complim&nts  as  ever 
I  paid  to  the  young  lady,  and  shall  all  my  life  treat  them  with 
the  same  politeness  and  good  humour. 

*  This  quotation  is  also  from  the  epistle  to  Sackvile.    Mr.  Home  here  made 
some  slight  alterations  :  perhaps  he  quoted  from  memory.     For  B.  Jonson's 
"  Or  science  of  a  discerning  good  and  ill," 


he  prints, 
For 


And  nice  discemmeni  between,  &c. 


"  And  where  they  want  she  is  not  understood," 
And  without  these,  &c. 
One  of  his  alterations  disturbs,  however  astonishing,  the  grammatical  con- 
struction :  a  skill  between  good  and  iU  is  not  English. 
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But  Junius   '*beg8  me  to  believe  that  lie  measures  the 
integrity  of  men  by  their  conduct,  not  by  their  professions.*^ 
Surely  this  Junius  must  imagine  his  readers  as  Toid  of  mi- 
derstanding  as  he  is  of  modesty !     Where  shall  we  find  the 
standard  of  his  integrity  ?    By  what  are  we  to  measure  the 
conduct  of  this  lurking  assassin  ?     And  be  says  this  to  me, 
whose  conduct,  wherever  I  could  personally  appear,  has  been 
as  direct  and  open  and  public  as  my  words ;  I  have  not,  like 
him,  concealed  myself  in  my  chamber  to  shoot  my  arrows  out 
the  window ;  nor  contented  myself  to  view  the  battle  from 
afar,  but  publicly  mixed  in  the  engagement  and  shared  the 
danger.     To  whom  have  I,  like  him,  refused  my  name  upon 
complaint  of  injury  ?  what  printer  have  I  desired  to  conceal 
me  ?  in  the  infinite  variety  of  business  in  which  I  have  been. 
concerned,  where  it  is  not  so  easy  to  be  faultless,  which  of 
my  actions  can  he  arraign  ?  to  what  danger  has  any  man 
been  exposed  to  which  I  have  not  faced  ?  information,  action, 
imprisonment^  or  death  f  what  labour  have  I  refused  ?  what 
expense  have  I  declined?    what  pleasure  have   I  not  re- 
nounced ?     But  Junius,  to  whom  no  conduct  belongs,  "  mea- 
sures the  integrity  of  men  by  their  conduct,  not  by  their 
professions ;"  himself  all  the  while  being  nothing  but  profes- 
sions, and  those  too  anonymous !  the  political  ignorance  or 
wilful  falsehood  of  this  dedaimer  is  extreme :  his  own  former 
letters  justify  both   my  conduct  and  those  whom  his   last 
letter  abuses;  for  the  public  measures,  which  Junius   has 
been  all  along  defending,  were  ours,  whom  he  attacks ;  and 
the  uniform  opposer  of  those  measures  has  been  Mr.  Wilkes, 
whose  bad  actions  and  intentions  he  endeavours  to  screen. 

Let  Junius  now,  if  he  pleases,  change  his  abuse;  and, 
quitting  his  loose  hold  of  interest  and  revenge,  accuse  me  of 
vanity,  and  call  this  defence  boasting.  I  own  I  have  a  pride 
to  see  statues  decreed,  and  the  highest  honours  conferred  for 
measures  and  actions  which  all  men  have  approved ;  whilst 
those  who  counselled  and  caused  them  are  execrated  and 
insulted.  The  darkness  in  which  Junius  thinks  himself 
shrouded  has  not  concealed  him;  nor  the  artifice  of  only 
attacJdng  under  that  signature  those  he  would  pull  down 
(whilst  he  recommends  by  other  ways  those  he  would  have 
promoted),  disguised  from  me  whose  partisan  he  is.  When 
Lord  Chatham  can  forgive  the  awkward  situation  in  which 
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for  the  Bake  of  the  public  he  was  designedly  placed  hj  iha 
thanks  to  him  from  the  citj'^ ;  and  when  Wilkes  s  name 
ceases  to  be  necessary  to  Lord  Rockingham  to  keep  up  a 
clamour  against  the  persona  of  iJie  ministry,  uddioat  obliging 
the  different  factions  now  in  opposition  to  bind  themselres 
beforehand  to  some  certain  points,  and  to  stipulate  some  pre- 
cise advantages  to  the  public,  then,  and  not  till  then,  may 
those  whom  he  now  abuses  expect  the  approbation  of  Junius. 
The  approbation  of  the  public  for  our  faithful  attention  to 
their  interest  by  endeavours  for  those  stipulations  which 
have  made  us  as  obnoxious  to  the  factions  in  opposition  as  to 
those  in  administration,  is  not  perhaps  to  be  expected  till 
some  years  hence,  when  the  public  will  look  back  and  see 
how  shamefully  they  have  been  deluded,  and  by  what  arts 
they  were  made  to  lose  the  golden  opportunity  of  preventing 
what  they  will  surely  experience,  a  change  of  ministers, 
without  a  material  change  of  measures,  and  without  any 
security  for  a  tottering  constitution. 

But  what  cares  Junius  for  the  security  of  the  constitu- 
tion? He  has  now  unfolded  to  us  his  diabolical  principles. 
As  a  pMic  man  he  must  ever  condeinn  any  measure  which 
may  tend  even  accidentally  to  gratify  the  sovereign ;  and 
Mr.  Wilkes  is  to  be  supported  and  assisted  in  all  his  attempts 
(no  matter  how  ridiculous  or  mischievous  his  projects)  cm  long 
as  he  continues  to  be  a  thorn  in  the  king's  side  /  The  cause 
of  the  country,  it  seems,  in  the  opinion  of  Junius,  is  merely 
to  vex  the  king ;  and  any  rascal  is  to  be  supported  in  any 
roguery,  provided  he  can  ouly  thereby  plant  a  thorn  in  the 
king's  side.  This  is  the  very  extremity  of  faction,  and  the 
last  degree  of  political  wickedness.  Because  Lord  Chatham 
has  been  ill-treated  by  the  king,  and  treacherously  betrayed 
by  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  the  latter  is  to  be  "  tiie  pillow  on 
which  Junius  will  rest  his  resentment ! "  and  the  public  are 
to  oppose  the  measures  of  government  from  mere  motives  of 
personal  enmity  to  the  sovereign!  These  are  the  avowed 
principles  of  the  man  who  in  the  same  letter  says,  "  if  ever 
he  should  be  convinced  that  I  had  no  motive  but  to  destroy 
Wilkes,  he  shall  then  be  ready  to  do  justice  to  my  character, 
and  to  declare  to  the  world  that  he  despises  me  somewhat 

*  8ee  note,  post,  p.  384. 
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less  than  he  does  at  present ! "  Had  I  ever  acted  from  per- 
sonal affection  or  enmity  to  Mr.  Wilkes,  I  should  jusdj  be 
despised ;  but  what  does  he  deserve  whose  avowed  motive  is 
personal  enmity  to  the  sovereign?  The  contempt  which  I 
should  otherwise  feel  for  the  absurdity  and  glaring  incon- 
sistency of  Junius  is  here  swallowed  up  in  my  abhorrence  of 
his  principle.  The  right  divine  and  sacredness  of  kings  is  to 
me  a  senseless  jargon.  It  was  thought  a  daring  expression 
of  Oliver  Cromwell  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  First,  that  if 
he  found  himself  placed  opposite  the  king  in  battle,  he  would 
discharge  his  piece  into  his  bosom  as  soon  as  into  anj  other 
man's.  I  go  farther :  had  I  lived  in  those  days,  I  would  not 
have  waited  for  chance  to  give  me  an  opportunity  of  doing 
my  duty ;  I  would  have  sought  him  through  the  ranks,  and, 
without  the  least  personal  enmity,  have  discharged  my  piece 
into  his  bosom  rather  than  into  any  other  man's*.    The  king 

*  Mr.  Home  was  charged  with  having  stolen  this  idea  from  a  note  of  Mr. 
Wilkes,  annexed  to  that  passage  in  Clarendon  to  which  the  writer  here  more 
particularly  alludes.  The  letter  is  short,  and  as  it  also  explains  a  subse- 
quent fact,  it  ought  not  to  be  omitted. 

For  the  Public  Advertuer, 

TO  THE  AEV.  MB.  HOBirS. 

Sib,  Aug.  6, 1771. 

You  declare  in  your  letter  to  Junius,  that  Mr.  Wilkes  told  the  Rocking- 
ham administration,  "  it  cost  me  a  year  and  a  half  to  write  down  the  last  ad- 
ministration." Unluckily  for  Mr.  Home  the  administration  said  to  be  wrote 
down  by  Mr.  Wilkes  did  not  last  one  year,  and  Mr.  Wilkes  is  certainly  too 
well  informed  to  have  made  so  gross  a  mistake.  Lord  Bute  was  made  first 
commissioner  of  the  treasury.  May  29,  1762,  and  resigned  April  8,  1763. 
The  North  Briton  made  its  first  appearance  June  5,  1762.  The  paper  war, 
therefore,  did  not  last  quite  one  year  before  the  enemy  abandoned  the  capi- 
tal post  he  had  seized.  Mr.  Home  when  he  inyents,  should  be  careful  not 
to  give  absurd  fictions.  I  am  acquainted  both  with  Mr.  Wilkes  and  Mr. 
Home.  It  is  amusing  to  observe  how  the  parson  has,  on  a  variety  of  occa- 
sions, purloined  from  the  alderman.  Many  of  their  former  common  friends 
have  been  amused  with  the  instances.  The  late  passage  about  Cromwell  is 
curious.  Mr.  Home  says,  ''  it  was  thought  a  daring  expression  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  &c.''  Mr.  Wilkes  has  probably  forgot  the  little  anecdote ;  but  I 
break&sted  with  him  at  the  King's  Bench  with  Mr.  Home,  who  copied  in  my 
presence  the  following  note  from  Mr.  Wilkes's  Clarendon,  which  I  likewise 
preserved  : — "  Cromwell  ought  <o  have  declared,  that  he  would  rather  choose 
to  single  out  the  king,  and  discharge  his  pistol  upon  him,  as  the  first  author 
of  the  guilt  of  a  civil  war,  and  whose  death  then  might  probably  extinguish 
it."  The  whole  passage  of  Clarendon  is  so  curious,  your  readers  will  not  be 
displeased  to  find  it  in  your  paper.     "  Cromwell,  though  the  greatest  dii- 
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-^liose  actions  justify  rebellion  to  bis  government  deserves 
death  from  the  hand  of  every  subject.  And  should  such  a 
time  arrive  I  shall  be  as  free  to  act  as  to  say.  But  till  then 
my  attachment  to  the  person  and  family  of  the  sovereign 
shall  ever  be  found  more  zealous  and  sincere  than  that  of 
his  flatterers.  I  would  oflFend  the  sovereign  with  as  much 
reluctance  as  the  parent ;  but,  if  the  happiness  and  security 
of  the  whole  family  made  it  necessary,  so  far  and  no  farther 
I  would  oflFend  him  without  remorse. 

But  let  us  consider  a  little  whither  these  principles  of 
Junius  would  lead  us.  Should  Mr.  Wilkes  once  more  com- 
mission Mr.  Thomas  Walpole  to  procure  for  him  a  pension  of 
one  thousand  pounds  upon  the  Irish  establishment  for  thirty 
years,  he  must  be  supported  in  the  demand  by  the  public, 
because  it  would  mortify  the  king  ! 

Should  he  wish  to  see  Lord  Rockingham  and  his  friends 
once  more  in  administration,  unclogged  hy  any  stipulations  for 
the  people,  that  he  might  again  enjoy  a  pension  of  one  thousand 
and  forty  pounds  a  year,  viz.,    from  the  first   lord  of  the 

sembler  living,  always  made  his  hypocrisy  of  singular  use  and  benefit  to  him, 
and  never  did  anything,  how  ungracious  or  imprudent  soever  it  seemed 
to  be,  but  what  was  necessary  to  the  design ;  even  his  roughness  and  un- 
polishedness,  which,  in  the  beginning  of  the  parliament,  he  affected  contrary 
to  the  smoothness  and  complacency  which  his  cousin,  and  bosom  friend,  Mr. 
Hampden,  practised  towards  all  men,  was  necessary;  and  his  first  public  de- 
claration, in  the  beginning  of  the  war,  to  his  troop  when  it  was  first  mustered^ 
that  he  would  not  deceive  or  cozen  them  by  the  perplexed  and  involved  ex- 
pressions in  his  commission,  to  fight  for  king  and  parliament,  and  therefore 
told  them,  that  if  the  king  chanced  to  be  in  the  body  of  the  enemy  that  he 
was  to  charge,  he  would  as  soon  discharge  his  pistol  upon  him  as  any  other 
private  person ;  and  if  their  conscience  would  not  permit  them  to  do  the  like 
he  advised  them  not  to  list  themselves  in  his  troop,  or  under  his  command, 
which  was  generally  looked  upon  as  imprudent  and  malicious,  and  might, 
by  the  professions  the  parliament  then  made,  have  proved  dangerous  to 
him,  yet  served  his  turn,  and  severed  from  others,  and  united  among  them- 
selves, all  the  furious  and  incensed  men  against  the  government,  whether 
ecclesiastical  or  civil,  to  look  upon  him  as  a  man  for  their  turn,  upon  whom 
they  might  depend,  as  one  who  would  go  through  the  work  that  he  under- 
took." 

The  passage  I  have  quoted  from  Mr.  Home's  letter  appears  to  me  in  flat 
contradiction  to  what  he  says  at  the  end  of  the  same  letter,  "  whoever  or 
whatever  is  sovereign  demands  the  respect  and  support  of  the  people."  Is  it 
possible  that  the  last  paragraph  could  be  written  by  the  same  person  who 
printed  in  all  the  papers  that  the  king's  smiling  when  the  city  remonstrance 
was  presented  reminded  him  that  ''Nero  fiddled  while  £ome  was  bumingi" 

W.B. 
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treoiury  3001. ;  from  the  lords  of  ike  treasury  60i.  eaeb ;  fram 
the  lords  of  trade  401.  each*,  &g.  The  public  must  give  up 
their  attention  to  points  of  national  benefit^  and  assist  Mi. 
Wilkes  in  his  attempt — ^because  it  would  mortify  the  king ! 

Should  he  demand  the  government  of  Canada,  or  of  Ja- 
maica, or  the  embassy  to  Constantinople,  and,  in.  case  of 
refusal,  to  write  them  down,  as  he  had  before  served  another 
administration,  in  a  year  and  an  half,  he  must  be  supported 
in  his  pretensions,  and  upheld  in  his  insolence — becaoise  it 
would  mortify  the  king ! 

Junius  may  choose  to  suppose  that  these  things  cannot 
happen !  But  that  they  have  happened,  notwithstanding  Mr. 
Wilkes's  denial,  I  do  aver.  I  maintain  that  Mr.  Wilkes  did 
commission  Mr.  Thomas  Walpole  to  solicit  for  him  a  pension 
of  one  thousand  pounds  on  the  Irish  establishment  for  thirty 
years,  with  which,  and.  a  pardon,  he  declared, he  would  be 
satisfied,  and  that,  notwithstanding  his  letter  to  Mr.  Onslow, 
he  did  accept  a  clandestine,  precarious  and  eleemosynary  pen- 
sion from  the  Bockingham  administration,  which  they  paid 
in  proportion  to  and  out  of  their  salaries  ;  and  so  entirely  was 
it  ministerial,  that  as  any  of  them  went  out  of  the  minisctry, 
their  names  were  scratched  out  of  the  list,  and  they  contri- 
buted no  longer.  I  say,  he  did  solicit  the  governments  and 
the  embassy,  and  threatened  their  refusal  nearly  in  these 
words — "  It  cost  me  a  year  and  an  half  to  write  down  the  last 
administration ;  should  I  employ  as  much  time  upon  you,  very 
few  of  you  would  be  in  at  the  death."  When  these  threats  did 
not  prevail,  he  came  over  to  England  to  embarrass  them  by 
his  presence ;  and  when  he  found  that  Lord  Eockingham  was 
something  firmer  and  more  manly  than  he  expected,  and 
refused  to  be  bullied  into  what  he  could  not  perform,  Mr. 
Wilkes  declared  that  he  could  not  leave  England  without 
money;  and  the  Duke  of  Portland  and  Lord  Rockingham 
purchased  his  absence  with  one  hundred  pounds  a-piece;  with 
which  he  returned  to  Paris.  And  for  the  truth  of  what  I  here 
advance,  I  appeal  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  to  Lord  Rocking- 

*  The  Bockingham  party  had  consented  to  unite  with  the  Bedford  ad- 
miniftration  on  the  express  stipulation  of  a  reveml  of  the  proceedings  against 
Wiikeft  They  were  not,  however,  ahle  to  obtain  this  stipnlation  at  but; 
and,  aa  some  indemnification  to  WiUces  for  the  i»romise  they  had  made  to  him 
in  this  tespecty  they  granted  him  a  peBfion  out  qf  their  own  salariet,  upon 
the  proportions  atated  ahove,  with  wh^h,  at  their  eatieaiy,  he  again  letaned 
to  the  continent 
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ham,  to  Lord  John  Cavendish,  to  Mr.  Walpole,  Ac. — I  appeal 
to  the  hand-writing  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  which  is  still  extant. 

Should  Mr.  Wilkes  afterwards  (failing  in  this  wholesale 
trade)  choose  to  dole  out  his  popularity  by  the  ponnd,  and  ex- 
pose the  city  ofl&ces  to  sale  to  his  brother,  his  attorney,  &c, 
Junius  will  tell  us  it  is  only  an  ambition  that  he  has  to  make 
them  chajnberlainttown  clerk,  &c.,  and  he  must  not  be  opposed  in 
thus  robbing  the  ancient  citizens  of  their  birth-right---because 
any  defeat  of  Mr.  Wilkes  would  gratify  the  king ! 

Should  he,  after  consuming  the  whole  of  his  own  fortune 
and  that  of  his  wife,  and  incurring  a  debt  of  twenty  thousand 
pounds  merely  by  his  own  private  extl^vagance,  without  a 
single  service  or  exertion  all  this  time  for  the  public  whilst 
his  estate  remained — should  he,  at  length  being  undone, 
commence  patriot,  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  illegally  per- 
secuted, and  in  consideration  of  that  illegality  be  espoused  by 
a  few  gentlemen  of  the  purest  public  principles — should  his 
debts  (though  none  of  them  were  contracted  for  the  public) 
and  all  his  other  incumbrances  be  discharged — should  he  be 
offered  600/.  or  lOOOi.  a  year  to  make  him  independent  for 
the  future — and  should  he,  after  all,  instead  of  gratitude  for 
these  services,  insolently  forbid  his  benefactors  to  bestow  their 
own  money  upcm  any  other  object  but  himself*,  and  revile  them 
for  setting  any  bounds  to  their  supplies — Junius  (who,  any  more 
than  Lord  Chatham,  never  contributed  one  farthing  to  these 
enormous  expenses)  will  tell  them,  that  if  they  think  of  con- 
verting the  supplies  of  Mr.  Wilkes's  private  extravagance  to 
the  support  of  public  measures  they  are  as  great  fools  as  my 
grandmother/  and  that  Mr.  Wilkes  ought  to  hold  the  strings 
of  their  ptoses — as  long  as  he  continues  to  he  a  thorn  in  the 
king's  side ! 

Upon  these  principles  I  never  have  acted,  and  I  never  will 
act.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  less  dishonourable  to  be  the  creature 
of  a  court  than  tho  tool  of  a  faction.  I  will  not  be  either.  I 
understand  the  two  great  leaders  of  opposition  to  be  Lord 
Bockingham  and  Lord  Chatham ;  under  one  of  whose  banner? 
all  the  opposing  members  of  both  Houses,  who  desire  to  get 

*  The  qnsBre)  beCwees  Jllr.'  'Wllkei  and  Sr.  Honie  iff  said  to  have  origi- 
nated in  the  mode  of  appropriatiDg  the  contributions  to  the  Bill  of  Biglits 
Society,  the  funds  of  -wiich  were  professedly  ffibtcnbcd  for  th«  purpose  of 
paying  the  debCi  of  the  fomer. 
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places,  enlist     I  can  place  no  confidence  in  either  of  them, 
or  in  any  others,  unless  they  will  now  engage,  whilst  they 
are  oxtt,  to  grant  certain  essential  advantages  for  the  security 
of  the  public  when  they  shall  be  in  administration.      These 
points  they  refuse  to  stipulate,  because  they  are  fearful  lest 
they  should  prevent  any  future  overtures  from  the  court.     To 
force  them  to  these  stipulations  has  been  the  uniform  endea- 
vour of  Mr  Sawbridge,  Mr.  Townshend,  Mr.  Oliver,  &c.,  and, 
THEREFOBE,  they  are  abused  by  Junius.  I  know  no  reason  but 
my  zeal  and  industry  in  the  same  cause  that  should  entitle 
me  to  the  honour  of  being,  ranked  by  his  abuse  with  persons 
of  their  fortune  and  station.  It  is  a  duty  I  owe  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  Mr.  Beckford  to  say,  that  he  had  no  other  aim 
than  this  when  he  provided  that  sumptuous  entertainment  at 
the  Mansion  House  for  the  members  of  both  Houses  in  op- 
position *.    At  that  time  he  drew  up  the  heads  of  an  engage- 
ment which  he  gave  to  me  with  a  request  that  I  would  couch 
it  in  terms  so  cautious  and  precise  as  to  leave  no  room  for 
future  quibble  and  evasion,  but  to  oblige  them  either  to  fulfil 
the  intent  of  the  obUgation,  or  to  sign  their  own  infamy,  and 
leave  it  on  record ;  and  this  engagement  he  was  determined 
to  propose  to  them  at  the  Mansion  House,  that  either  by  their 
refusal  they  might  forfeit  the  confidence  of  the  pubhc,  or  by 
the  engagement  lay  a  foundation  for  confidence.     When  they 
were  informed  of  the  intention,  Lord  Kockingham  and  his 
friends  flatly  refused  any  engagement ;  and  Mr.  Beckford  as 
flatly  swore,  they  should  then  "  eat  none  of  his  broth ;"  and 
he  was  determined  to  put  off  the  entertainment ;  but  Mr. 

Beckford  was  prevailed  upon  by to  indulge  them  in 

the  ridiculous  parade  of  a  popular  procession  through  the 
city,  and  to  give  them  the  foolish  pleasure  of  an  imaginary 
consequence  for  the  real  benefit  only  of  the  cooks  and  pur- 
veyors. 

It  was  the  same  motive  which  dictated  the  thanks  of  the 
city  to  Lord  Chatham,  which  were  expressed  to  be  given  for  his 
declaration  in  favour  of  short  parliaments  j; ;  in  order  thereby 

*  On  the  22nd  of  March,  1770,  at  which  forty-five  noblemen,  besides  a 
great  number  of  members  of  parliament,  and  other  persons  of  distinction,  were 
present. 

+  The  vote  of  thanks  and  answer  were  as  follow  :— 

At  a  Common  Council  holden  on  the  14th  of  May,  1770,  it  was  resolved : 
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to  fix  Lord  Chatham  at  least  to  that  one  constitutional  re- 
medy without  which  all  others  can  afford  no  security.  The 
emharrassment  no  douht  was  cruel.     He  had  his  choice  either 

**  That  the  grateful  thanks  of  this  court  be  presented  to  the  Bight  Hon.  Wil- 
liam Earl  of  Chatham,  for  the  zeal  he  has  shown  in  support  of  those  most 
valuable  and  sacred  privileges,  the  right  of  election,  and  the  right  of  petition; 
and  for  his  wishes  and  declaration,  that  his  endeavours  shall  hereafter  be 
used  that  parliaments  may  be  restored  to  their  original  purity,  by  shortening 
their  duration,  and  introducing  a  more  full  and  equal  representation,  an  act 
which  will  render  his  name  more  honoured  by  posterity  than  the  memorable 
successes  of  the  glorious  war  he  conducted." 

To  this  vote  of  thanks  the  Earl  of  Chatham  made  the  following  reply  to 
the  committee  deputed  to  present  it  to  his  Lordship  : 

"  GENTLEMEN, 

"  It  is  not  easy  for  me  to  give  expression  to  all  I  feel  on  the  extraordi- 
nary honour  done  to  my  public  conduct  by  the  city  of  London ;  a  body  so 
highly  respectable  on  every  account,  but  above  all,  for  their  constant  asser- 
tion of  the  birthrights  of  Englishmen  in  every  great  crisis  of  the  constitution. 

"  In  our  present  unhappy  situation  my  duty  shall  be,  on  aU  proper  occa- 
sions, to  add  the  zealous  endeavours  of  an  individual  to  those  legal  exertions 
of  constitutional  rights,  which,  to  their  everlasting  honour,  the  city  of  London 
has  made  in  defence  of  freedom  of  election  and  freedom  of  petition,  and  for 
obtaining  effectual  reparation  to  the  electors  of  Great  Britain. 

"  As  to  the  point  among  the  declarations  which  I  am  understood  to  have 
made,  of  my  wishes  for  the  public,  permit  me  to  say  there  has  been  some 
misapprehension,  for  with  all  my  deference  to  the  sentiments  of  the  city,  I  am 
bound  to  declare,  that  I  cannot  recommend  triennial  parliaments  as  a  remedy 
against  that  canker  of  the  constitution,  venality  in  elections ;  but  I  am  ready 
to  submit  my  opinion  to  better  judgment  if  the  wish  for  that  measure  shall 
become  prevalent  in  the  kingdom.  Purity  of  parliament  is  the  corner 
stone  in  the  commonwealth  ;  and  as  one  obvious  means  towards  this  neces- 
sary end  is  to  strengthen  and  extend  the  natural  relation  between  the  con- 
stituents and  the  elected,  I  have,  in  this  view,  publicly  expressed  my  earnest 
wishes  for  a  more  full  and  equal  representation  by  the  addition  of  one  knight 
of  the  shire  in  a  county,  as  a  further  balance  to  the  mercenary  boroughs. 

"  I  have  thrown  out  this  idea  with  the  just  diffidence  of  a  private  man 
when  he  presumes  to  suggest  anything  new  on  «  high  matter.  Animated  by 
your  approbation,  I  shall  with  better  hope  continue  humbly  to  submit  it  to 
the  public  wisdom,  as  an  object  most  deliberately  to  be  weighed,  accurately 
examined,  and  maturely  digested. 

"  Having  many  times,  when  in  the  service  of  the  crown,  and  when  retired 
from  it,  experienced,  with  gratitude,  the  favour  of  my  fellow-citizens,  I  am 
now  particularly  fortunate,  that,  with  their  good  liking,  I  can  offer  anything 
towards  upholding  this  wisely-combined  frame  of  mixed  government  against 
the  decays  of  time,  and  the  deviations  incident  to  all  human  institutions ;  and 
I  shall  esteem  my  life  honoured  indeed,  if  the  city  of  London  can  vouchsafe 
to  think  that  my  endeavours  have  not  been  wanting  to  maintain  the  national 
honour,  to  defend  the  colonies,  and  extend  the  commercial  greatness  of  my 
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to  offend  the  Rockingham  party  who  declared /ormo^^y  against 
short  parliaments,  and  with  the  assistance  of  whose  numhen 
in  both  Houses  he  must  expect  again  to  be  minister,  or  tB 
give  up  the  confidence  of  the  public,  from  whom  finally  all 
real  consequence  must  proceed.  Lord  Chatham  chose  the 
latter,  and  I  will  venture  to  say  that,  by  his  emfwer  to  those 
thanks,  he  has  given  up  the  people  without  gaining  the 
friendship  or  cordial  assistance  of  the  Bockingham  faction, 
whose  little  politics  are  confined  to  the  making  of  matches, 
and  extending  their  family  connections,  and  who  think  they 
gain  more  by  procuring  one  additional  vote  to  their  party  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  than  by  adding  to  their  languid  pro- 
perty and  feeble  character,  the  abilities  of  a  Chatham^  or  the 
confidence  of  the  public. 

Whatever  may  be  the  event  of  the  present  wretched  state 
of  politics  in  this  country  the  principles  of  Junius  will  suit 
no  form  of  government.  They  are  not  to  be  tolerated  under 
any  constitution.  Personal  enmity  is  a  motive  fit  only  for  the 
devil.  Whoever  or  whatever  is  sovereign  demands  the  re- 
spect and  support  of  the  people.  The  union  is  formed  for 
their  happiness,  which  cannot  be  had  without  mutual  respect ; 
and  he  counsels  maliciously  who  would  persuade  either  to  a 
wanton  breach  of  it.  When  it  is  banished  by  either  party, 
and  when  every  method  has  been  tried  in  vain  to  restore  it, 
there  is  no  remedy  but  a  divorce ;  but  even  then  he  must 
have  a  hard  and  a  wicked  heart  indeed  who  punishes  the 
greatest  criminal  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  punishment ;  and 
who  does  not  let  fall  a  tear  for  every  drop  of  blood  that  is  shed 
in  a  public  struggle,  however  just  the  quarrel. 

JOHN  HORNK 

otmntrr,  aa  well  as  to  preserve  from  violation  tBe  law  of  tbe  land^  and  the 
easentiai  rights  of  the  constitution." 

On  the  subject  of  triennial  parliaments,  Lord  Chatham  appears  subsequently 
to  have  changed  his  opinion,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  his  speech  in 
the  Lords,  April  30,  1771,  in  which  he  declares  himself  "a  convert  to  tri- 
ennial parliaments/' — Es>i 
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LETTER  LIV*. 

TO   TEtE    PBnmSB  0£*  THE   PUBLIC   ADYEBTIBEB. 

Sib,  AngQst  13, 1771. 

I  OUGHT  to  make  an  apology  to  the  Dnke  of  Grafton  for 
sufTering  any  part  of  my  attention  to  be  diverted  from  his 
Grace  to  Mr.  Home.  I  am  not  justified  by  the  similarity  of 
their  dispositions.  Private  vices,  however  detestable,  have 
not  dignity  sufficient  to  attract  the  censure  of  the  press  unless 
they  are  united  with  the  power  of  doing  some  signal  mischief 
to  the  community.  Mr.  Home's  situation  does  not  correspond 
with  his  intentions.  In  my  own  opinion  (which  I  know,  will 
he  attributed  to  my  usual  vanity  and  presumption)  his  letter 
to  me  does  not  deserve  an  answer.  But  I  understand  that  the 
public  are  not  satisfied  with  my  silence ;  that  an  answer  is 
expected  from  me,  and  that  if  I  persist  in  refusing  to  plead, 
it  will  be  taken  for  conviction.  I  should  be  inconsistent  with 
the  principles  I  profess  if  I  declined  an  appeal  to  the  good 
sense  of  the  people,  or  did  not  willingly  submit  myself  to  the 
judgment  of  my  peers. 

If  any  coarse  expressions  ha;ve  escaped  me*  I  am  ready  to 
agree  that  they  are  unfit  for  Junius  to  make  use  of,  but  I  see 
no  reason  to  admit  that  they  have  been  improperly  applied. 

Mr.  Home,  it  seems,  is  unable  to  comprehend  how  an 
extreme  want  of  conduct  and  discretion  can  consist  with  the 
abilities  I  have  allowed  him ;  nor  can  he  conceive  that  a  very 
honest  man,  with  a  very  good  understanding,  may  be  deceived 
by  a  knave.  His  knowledge  of  human  nature  must  be  limited 
indeed.  Had  he  never  mixed  with  the  world  one  would  think 
that  even  his  books  might  have  taught  him  better.  Did  he 
hear  Lord  Mansfield  when  he  defended  his  doctrine  con- 
coming  libels  ?  Or  when  he  stated  the  law  in  prosecutions  for 
criminal  conversation  ?  Or  when  he  delivered  his  reasons  for 
oalling  the  House  of  Lord»  together  to  )?eoeive  a  copy  of  his 
charge  to  the  jury  ia  WoodfalFs  trial  ?    Had  he  been  present 

*  Junius,  in  Private  Letter,  No.  37,  makes  the  following  observation : 
**  If  Kr.  Horne  onswem  tJiii  letter  handsomely^  and  in  point,  he  shall  be  my 
great  Apslla" 
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upon  any  of  these  occasions  he  would  have  seen  how  possible 
it  is  for  a  man  of  the  first  talents  to  confound  himself  in  ab- 
surdities which  would  disgrace  the  lips  of  an  idiot.  Perhaps 
the  example  might  have  taught  him  not  to  value  his  own 
understanding  so  highly.  Lord  Littleton's  integrity  and 
judgment  are  unquestionable ;  yet  he  is  known  to  admire  that 
cunning  Scotchman,  and  verily  believes  him  an  honest  man. 
I  speak  to  facts  with  which  all  of  us  are  conversant.  I  speak 
to  meu  and  to  their  experience,  and  will  not  descend  to  an- 
swer the  little  sneering  sophistries  of  a  collegian.  Distin- 
guished talents  are  not  necessarily  connected  with  discretion. 
If  there  be  anything  remarkable  in  the  character  of  Mr. 
Home,  it  is  that  extreme  want  of  judgment  should  be  united 
with  his  very  moderate  capacity.  Yet  I  have  not  forgotten 
the  acknowledgment  I  made  him.  He  owes  it  to  my  bounty; 
and  though  his  letter  has  lowered  him  in  my  opinion,  I  scorn 
to  retract  the  charitable  donation. 

I  said  it  would  be  vei-y  difficult  for  Mr.  Home  to  write 
directly  in  defence  of  a  ministerial  measure  and  not  be  de- 
tected ;  and  even  that  difi&culty  I  confined  to  his  particular 
situation.  He  changes  the  terms  of  the  proposition,  and 
supposes  me  to  assert  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  man 
to  write  for  the  newspapers  and  not  be  discovered. 

He  repeatedly  affirms,  or  intimates  at  least,  that  he  knows 
the  author  of  these  letters.  With  what  colour  of  truth  then  can 
he  pretend  that  I  am  nowhere  to  be  encountered  but  in  a  news- 
paper ?  I  shall  leave  him  to  his  suspicions.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary that  I  should  confide  in  the  honour  or  discretion  of  a 
man  who  already  seems  to  hate  me  with  as  much  rancour  as 
if  I  had  formerly  been  his  friend.  But  he  asserts  that  he 
has  traced  me  through  a  variety  of  signatures.  To  make  the 
discovery  of  any  importance  to  his  purpose,  he  should  have 
proved  either  that  the  fictitious  character  of  Junius  has  not 
been  consistently  supported,  or  that  the  author  has  main- 
tained different  principles  under  different  signatures.  I  can 
not  recall  to  my  memory  the  numberless  trifles  I  ^have 
written ;  but  I  rely  upon  the  consciousness  of  my  own  in- 
tegrity, and  defy  him  to  fix  any  colourable  charge  of  incon- 
sistency against  me. 

I  am  not  bound  to  assign  the  secret  motives  of  his  apparent 
hatred  of  Mr.  Wilkes;   nor  does  it  follow  that  I  may  not 
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judge  fairly  of  his  conduct,  though  it  were  true  that  I  had  no 
conduct  of  my  own,  Mr.  Home  enlarges,  with  rapture,  upon 
the  importance  of  his  services ;  the  dreadful  battles  which  he 
might  have  been  engaged  in,  and  the  dangers  he  has  escaped. 
In  support  of  the  formidable  description,  he  quotes  verses 
without  mercy.  The  gentleman  deals  in  fiction  and  naturally 
appeals  to  the  evidence  of  the  poets.  Taking  him  at  his 
word,  he  cannot  but  admit  the  superiority  of  Mr.  Wilkes  in 
this  line  of  service.  On  one  side  we  see  nothing  but  imaginaj-y 
distresses.  On  the  other  we  see  real  prosecutions — real 
penalties — ^real  imprisonment — ^life  repeatedly  hazarded — 
and,  at  one  moment,  almost  the  certainty  of  death.  Thanks 
are  undoubtedly  due  to  every  man  who  does  his  duty  in  the 
engagement ;  but  it  is  the  wounded  soldier  who  deserves  the 
reward. 

I  did  not  mean  to  deny  that  Mr.  Home  had  been  an  active 
partisan.  It  would  defeat  my  own  purpose  not  to  allow  him 
a  degree  of  merit  which  aggravates  his  guilt.  The  very 
charge  of  contributing  his  utmost  efforts  to  support  a  ministerial 
measure  implies  an  acknowledgment  of  his  former  services. 
If  he  had  not  once  been  distinguished  by  his  apparent  zeal  in 
defence  of  the  common  cause  he  could  not  now  be  distin- 
guished by  deserting  it.  As  for  myself,  it  is  no  longer  a 
question  whether  I  shall  mix  with  the  throng,  and  take  a  single 
share  in  the  danger.  Whenever  Junius  appears,  he  must 
encounter  a  host  of  enemies.  But  is  there  no  honourable 
way  to  serve  the  public  without  engaging  in  personal  quarrel* 
with  insignificant  individuals,  or  submitting  to  the  drudgery 
of  canvassing  votes  for  an  election  ?  Is  there  no  merit  in 
dedicating  my  life  to  the  information  of  my  fellow-subjects  ? 
What  public  question  have  I  declined  ?  what  villain  have  I 
spared  ?  Is  there  no  labour  in  the  composition  of  these  let- 
ters ?  Mr.  Home,  I  fear,  is  partial  to  me,  and  measures  the 
facility  of  my  writings  by  the  fluency  of  his  own. 

He  talks  to  us,  in  high  terms,  of  the  gallant  feats  he  would 
have  performed  if  he  had  lived  in  the  last  century.  The 
unhappy  Charles  could  hardly  have  escaped  him.  But  living 
princes  have  a  claim  to  his  attachment  and  respect.  Upon 
these  terms  there  is  no  danger  in  being  a  patriot.  If  he 
means  anything  more  than  a  pompous  rhapsody,  let  us  try 
how  well  his  argument  holds  together.     I  presume  he  is  not 
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jet'  80  much  a  courtier  as  to  affirm  that  the  conBtitation  has 
not  been  grossly  and  daringly  violated  under  the  present 
reign.     He  will  not  «ay  that  the  laws  have  not  :been  shame- 
fally  broken  or  perverted ;  that  the  rights  of  the  subject  havo 
not  been  invaded,  or  that  redress  has  not  been  repeatedly 
solicited  and  refused.     Grieranoes  like  these  were  the  foun- 
dation of  the  rebellion  in  the  last  century,  and,  if  I  understand 
Mr.  Home,  they  would,  at  that  period,  have  justified  him,  to 
his  own  mind,  in  deliberately  attacking  the  life  of  his  sove- 
reign.    I  shall  not  ask  him  to  what  political  constitution  this 
doctrine  can  be  reconciled.     But,  at  least,  it  is  incumbent 
upon  him  to  show,  that  the  present  king  has  better  excuses 
than  Charles  the  First  for  the  errors  of  his  government.     He 
ought  to  demonstrate  to  us  that  the  constitution  was  better 
understood  a  hundred  years  ago  than  it  is  at  present ;  that 
the  legal  rights  of  the  subject,  and  the  limits  of  the  preroga- 
tive were  more  accurately  defined  and  more  clearly  compre- 
hended.    If  propositions  like  these  ccmnot  be  fairly  main- 
tained, I  do  not  see  how  he  can  reconcile  it  to  his  conscience, 
not  to  act  immediately  vdth  the  same  freedom  with  which  he 
speaks.     I  reverence  the  character  of  Charles  the  First  as 
little  as  Mr.  Home ;  but  I  will  not  insult  his  misfortunes  by 
a  comparison  that  would  degrade  him. 

It  is  worth  observing  by  what  gentle  degrees  the  furious 
persecuting  zeal  of  Mr.  Home  has  softened  into  moderation. 
Men  and  measures  were  yesterday  his  object.  What  pains 
did  he  once  take  to  bring  that  great  state  criminal  M€Ui  Quiark 
to  execution !  To-day  he  confines  himself  to  measures  only. 
No  penal  example  is  to  be  left  to  the  successors  of  the  Duke 
of  Grafton.  To-morrow  I  presume  both  men  and  measures 
will  be  forgiven.  The  flaming  patriot  who  so  lately  scorched 
us  in  the  meridian  sinks  temperately  to  the  west,  and  is 
hardly  felt  as  he  descends. 

I  comprehend  the  policy  of  endeavouring  to  communicate 
to  Mr.  Oliver  and  Mr.  Sawbridge  a  share  in  the  reproaches 
with  which  he  supposes  me  to  have  loaded  him.  My  memory 
fjEuls  me  if  I  have  mentioned  their  names  with  disrespect; — 
unless  it  be  reproachful  to  acknowledge  a  sincere  respect  for 
the  character  of  Mr.  Sawbridge,  and  not  to  have  questioned 
the  innocence  of  Mr.  Oliver's  intentions. 

It  seems  I  am  a  partisan -of  the  great  leader  of  fhe  oppe- 
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sition.  If  the  charge  had  been  a  reproach,  it  should  hare 
been  better  supported.  I  did  not  intend  to  make  a  public 
declaration  of  the  respect  I  bear  Lord  Chatham.  I  well 
knew  what  unworthy  conclusions  would  be  drawn  from  it. 
But  I  am  called  upon  to  deliver  my  opinion;  and  surely  it  is 
not  in  the  little  censure  of  Mr.  Home  to  deter  me  from  doing 
sigual  justice  to  a  man  who,  I  confess,  has  grown  upon  my 
esteem.  As  for  the  common,  sordid  views  of  avarice,  or  any 
purpose  of  vulgar  ambition,  I  question  whether  the  applause 
of  Junius  would  be  of  service  to  Lord  Chatham.  My  vote 
will  hardly  recommend  him  to  an  increase  of  his  pension,  or 
to  a  seat  in  the  cabinet.  But  if  his  ambition  be  upon  a  level 
with  his  understanding — if  he  judges  of  what  is  truly 
honourable  for  himself,  with  the  same  superior  genius  whidii 
animates  and  directs  him  to  eloquence  in  debate,  to  wisdom 
in  decision,  even  the  pen  of  Junius  shall  contribute  to  reward 
Mm.  Recorded  honours  shall  gather  round  his  monument 
and  thicken  over  him.  It  is  a  solid  fabric,  and  will  support 
the  laurels  that  adorn  it.  I  am  not  conversant  in  the  lan- 
guage of  panegyric.  These  praises  are  extorted  from  me; 
but  they  will  wear  well,  for  they  have  been  dearly  earned. 

Mj  detestation  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton  is  not  founded 
upon  his  treachery  to  any  individual ;  though  I  am  willing 
enough  to  suppose  that,  in  public  affidrs,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  desert  or  betray  Lord  Chatham  without  doing  aa 
essential  iiyury  to  this  country.  My  abhorrence  of  the  Duke 
anses  from  an  intimate  knowledge  of  his  character,  and  from 
a  thorough  conviction  that  his  baiseness  has  been  the  cause  oi 
greater  mischief  to  England  than  even  the  unfortunate  ambi- 
tion of  Lord  Bute. 

The  shortening  the  duration  of  parliaments  is  a  subject  on 
which  Mr.  Home  cannot  enlarge  too  warmly;  nor  will  I  ques- 
tion his  sincerity.  If  I  did  not  profess  the  same  sentiments 
I  should  be  shamefully  inconsistent  with  myself.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  bind  Lord  Chatham  by  the  written  formality  of 
an  engagement.  He  has  publicly  declared  himself  a  convert 
to  triennial  parliaments ;  and  though  I  have  long  been  con- 
vinced that  this  is  the  only  possible  resource  we  have  left  to 
preserve  the  substantial  freedom  of  the  constitution,  I  do  not 
think  we  have  a  right  to  determine  against  the  integrity  of 
Lord  Eockingham  or  his  friends.     Other  measures  may  un- 
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doubtedly  be  supported  in  argument,  as  better  adapted  to  the 
disorder,  or  more  likely  to  be  obtained. 

Mr.  Home  is  well  assured  that  I  never  was  the  champion 
of  Mr.  Wilkes.     But,  though  I  am  not  obliged  to  answer  for 
the  firmness  of  his  future  adherence  to  the  principles   he 
professes,  I  have  no  reason  to  presume  that  ho  will  hereafter 
disgrace  them.     As  for  all  those  imaginary  cases  which  Mr. 
Home  so  petulantly  urges  against  me,  I  have  one  plain,  honest 
answer  to  make  to   him.     Whenever  Mr.  Wilkes  shall  be 
convicted  of  soliciting  a  pension,  an  embassy,  or  a  govern- 
ment, he  must  depart  from  that  situation,  and  renounce  that 
character,  which  he  assumes  at  present,  and  which,   in   my 
opinion,  entitle  him  to  the  support  of  the  public.     By  the 
same  act,  and  at  the  same  moment,  he  will  forfeit  his  power 
of  mortifying  the  king;  and, though  he  can  never  be  a  favourite 
at  St.  James's,  his  baseness  may  administer  a  solid  satisfac- 
tion to  the  royal  mind.     The  man  I  speak  of  has  not  a  heart 
to  feel  for  the  frailties  of  his  fellow-creatures.     It  is  their 
virtues  that  afflict,  it  is  their  vices  that  console  him. 

I  give  every  possible  advantage  to  Mr.  Home  when  I  take 
the  facts  he  refers  to  for  granted.  That  they  are  the  produce 
of  his  invention,  seems  highly  probable ;  that  they  are  exaj?- 
gerated,  T  have  no  doubt.  At  the  worst,  what  do  they  amount 
to  but  that  Mr.  Wilkes,  who  never  was  thought  of  as  a  per- 
fect pattern  of  morality,  has  not  been  at  all  times  proof 
against  the  extremity  of  distress !  How  shameful  is  it  in  a 
man  who  has  lived  in  friendship  with  him,  to  reproach  him 
with  failings  too  naturally  connected  with  despair!  Is  no 
allowance  to  be  made  for  banishment  and  ruin  ?  Does  a  two 
years'  imprisonment  make  no  atonement  for  his  crimes  ?  The 
resentment  of  a  priest  is  implacable.  No  sufferings  can 
soften,  no  penitence  can  appease  him.  Yet  he  himself,  I 
think,  upon  his  own  system,  has  a  multitude  of  political 
offences  to  atone  for.  I  will  not  insist  upon  the  nauseous 
detail  with  which  he  so  long  disgusted  the  public.  He  seems 
to  be  ashamed  of  it.  But  what  excuse  will  he  make  to  the 
friends  of  the  constitution  for  labouring  to  promote  this  con- 
mmmately  had  man  to  a  station  of  the  highest  national  trust 
and  importance  ?  Upon  what  honourable  motives  did  he  re 
commend  him  to  the  livery  of  London  for  their  represen- 
tative;— to  the  ward  of  Farringdon  for  their  alderman;— to 
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the  county  of  Middlesex  for  their  knight  ?  Will  he  affirm 
that,  at  that  time,  he  was  ignorant  of  Mr.  Wilkes's  solicita- 
tions to  the  ministry?  That  he  should  say  so  is  indeed  very 
necessary  for  his  own  justification,  but  where  will  he  find  cre- 
dulity to  believe  him? 

In  what  school  this  gentleman  learned  his  ethics  I  know 
not.  His  logic  seems  to  have  been  studied  under  Mr.  Dyson. 
That  miserable  pamphleteer,  by  dividing  the  only  precedent 
in  point,  and  taking  as  much  of  it  as  suited  his  purpose,  had 
reduced  his  argument  upon  the  Middlesex  election  to  some- 
thing like  the  shape  of  a  syllogism.  Mr.  Home  has  con- 
ducted himself  with  the  same  ingenuity  and  candour.  I  had 
affirmed  that  Mr.  Wilkes  would  preserve  the  public  favour, 
"  as  long  as  he  stood  forth  against  a  ministry  and  parliament, 
"who  were  doing  everything  they  could  to  enslave  the  country, 
and  as  long  as  he  was  a  thorn  in  the  king's  side."  Yet,  from 
the  exulting  triumph  of  Mr.  Home's  reply,  one  would  think 
that  I  had  rested  my  expectation  that  Mr.  Wilkes  would  be 
supported  by- the  public,  upon  the  single  condition  of  his  mor- 
tifying the  king.  This  may  be  logic  at  Cambridge  or  at  the 
treasury,  but  among  men  of  sense  and  honour  it  is  folly  or 
villany  in  the  extreme. 

I  see  the  pitiful  advantage  he  has  taken  of  a  single  un- 
guarded expression  in  a  letter  not  intended  for  the  public. 
Yet  it  is  only  the  expression  that  is  unguarded.  I  adhere 
to  the  true  meaning  of  that  member  of  &e  sentence,  taken 
separately  as  he  takes  it ;  and  now,  upon  the  coolest  delibera- 
tion, re-assert  that,  for  the  purposes  I  referred  to,  it  may  be 
highly  meritorious  to  the  public  to  wound  the  personal  feel- 
ings of  the  sovereign.  It  is  not  a  general  proposition,  nor  is 
it  generally  applied  to  the  chief  magistrate  of  this,  or  any 
other  constitution.  Mr,  Home  knows,  as  well  as  I  do,  that 
the  best  of  princes  is  not  displeased  with  the  abuse  which 
Jie  sees  thrown  upon  his  ostensible  ministers.  It  makes 
them,  I  presume,  more  properly  the  objects  of  his  royal  com- 
passion. Neither  does  it  escape  his  sagacity,  that  the  lower 
they  are  degraded  in  the  public  esteem  the  more  submis- 
sively they  must  depend  upon  his  favour  for  protection.  This, 
I  affirm,  upon  the  most  solemn  conviction,  and  the  most  cer- 
tain knowledge,  is  a  leading  maxim  in  the  policy  of  the  closet. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  argument  any  farther. 
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Mr.  Home  is  now  a  very  loyal  sabject.  He  laments  tlie 
wretched  state  of  politics  in  this  country,  and  sees  in  a  new 
light  the  weakness  and  folly  of  the  opposition.  Whtteoer  or 
whatever  is  sovereign  demands  the  respect  amd  support  cf  the 
people*;  it  was  not  so,  when  Nero  fiddled  whiCe  Rome  was 
huming^.  Our  gracious  sovereign  has  had  wonderful  sucxsess 
in  creating  new  attachments  to  his  person  and  family.  He 
owes  it,  I  presume,  to  the  regular  system  he  has  pursued  in 
the  mysteiy  of  conversion.  He  began  with  an  experiment 
upon  the  Scotch,  and  concludes  wit£  converting  Mr.  Home. 
What  a  pity  it  is  that  the  Jews  should  be  condemned  by  Pro- 
vidence to  wait  for  a  Messiah  of  their  own ! 

The  priesthood  are  accused  of  misinterpreting  the  scrip- 
tures. Mr.  Home  has  improved  upon  his  profession.  He 
alters  the  text,  and  creates  a  refutable  doctrine  of  his  own. 
Such  artifices  cannot  long  delude  the  understanding  of  the 
people;  and,  without  meaning  an  indecent  comparison,  I  may 
venture  to  foretel,  that  the  Bible  and  Junius  will  be  read 
when  the  commentaries  of  the  Jesuits  are  forgotten. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  LV. 

TO  THE  PBINTER  OF  THE   PUBUC   ADVEBTISEB. 

Sib,  AnguBt  26, 1771. 

The  enemies  of  the  people,  having  now  nothing  better  to  ob- 
ject to  my  friend  Junius,  are  at  last  obliged  to  quit  his  poli- 
tics, and  to  rail  at  him  for  crimes  he  is  not  guilty  of.  His 
vanity  and  impiety  are  now  the  perpetual  topics  of  their 
abuse.  I  do  not  mean  to  lessen  the  force  of  sudi  charges 
(supposing  they  were  true),  but  to  show  that  they  are  not 
founded.  If  I  admitted  the  premises,  I  should  readily  agree 
in  all  the  consequences  drawn  from  them.  Vanity,  indeed,  is 
a  venial  error,  for  it  usually  carries  its  own  punishment  with 
it ;  but  if  I  thought  Junius  capable  of  uttering  a  disrespect- 
ful word  of  the  religion  of  his  country,  I  should  be  the  first 

*  The  very  soliloquy  of  Lord  Suffolk  before  he  passed  the  Bubicon. 
f  This  forms  a  sentence  of  Mr.  Home's  own  writing,  and  was  one  of 
his  bitterest  saieasms  against  the  king. 
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-to  renounce  and  give  bim  up  to  the  public  contempt  and  in- 
45Lignation.     As  a  man,  I  am  satisfied  that  he  is  a  Christian 
upon  the  most  sincere  conviction.     As  a  writer,  he  would  bo 
grossly  inconsistent  with  his  political  principles  if  he  dared 
-to  attack  a  religion  established  by  those  laws  which  it  seems 
-to  be  the  purpose  of  his  life  to  defend.     Now  for  the  proofs. 
Junius  is  accused  of  an  impious  allusion  to  the  holy  sacra- 
ment, where  he  says  that,  ifhord  Weymov^  be  denied  the  cup, 
there  wiU  he  no  keeping  him  within  the  pale  of  the  ministry. 
Now,  Sir,  I  affirm  that  this  passage  refers  entirely  to  a  cere- 
monial in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  which  denies  the  cup 
to  the  laity.     It  has  no  manner  of  relation  to  the  Protestant 
creed,  and  is,  in  this  country,  as  fair  an  object  of  ridicule  as 
transubstantiation,  or  any  other  part  of  Lord  Peter's  history 
in  the  Tale  of  the  Tub. 

But  Junius  is  charged  with  equal  vanity  and  impiety  in 
comparing  his  writings  to  the  holy  scripture.     The  formal 
protest  he  makes  against  any  such  comparison  avails  him 
nothing.  It  becomes  necessary,  then,  to  show  that  the  charge 
destroys  itself.     If  he  be  vain  he  cannot  be  impious.    A  vain 
man  does  not  usually  compare  himself  to  an  object  which  it 
is  his  design  to  undervalue.     On  the  otilier  hand,  if  he  be  im- 
pious  he  cannot  be  vain.     For  his  impiety,  if  any,  must  con- 
sist in  his  endeavouring  to  degrade  the  holy  scriptures  by  a 
comparison  with  his  own  contemptible  writings.     This  would 
be  folly  indeed  of  the  grossest  nature ;  but  where  lies  the 
vanity?    I  shall  now  be  told,  "  Sir,  what  you  say  is  plausible 
enough,  but  still  you  must  allow  that  it  is  shamefully  impu- 
dent in  Junius  to  tell  us  that  his  works  will  live  as  long  as 
the  Bible."    My  answer  is.  Agreed;  but  first  prove  that  he  has 
said  so.     Look  at  bis  words,  and  you  will  find  that  the  utmost 
he  expects  is  that  the  Bible  and  Junius  will  survive  the 
commentaries  of  the  Jesuits,  which  may  prove  true  in  a  fort- 
night.    The  most  malignant  sagacity  cannot  show  that  his 
works  are,  in  his  opinion^  to  live  as  long  as  the  Bible.     Sup- 
pose I  were  to  foretel  that  Jack  and  Tom  would  survive 
Harry ;— does  it  follow  that  Jack  must  live  as  long  as  Tom  f 
I  would  only  illustrate  my  meaning,  and  protest  against  the 
least  idea  of  profiEineness. 

Yet  this  is  the  way  in  which  Junius  is  usually  answered, 
arraigned,  and  convicted.     These  candid  critics  never  remem- 
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ber  anything  he  says  in  honour  of  our  holy  religion ;  though 
it  is  true  that  one  of  his  leading  arguments  is  made  tx)  rest 
upon  the  internal  evidence  which  the  purest  of  all  religiom 
carries  with  it,  I  quote  his  words,  and  conclude  from  them 
that  he  is  a  true  and  hearty  Christian,  in  substance,  not  in 
ceremony ;  though  possibly  he  may  not  agree  with  ray  reve- 
rend Lords  the  Bishops,  or  with  the  Head  of  the  Church,  that 
prayers  are  morality y  or  that  kneeling  is  religion. 

PHILOJUNIUS. 


LETTER  LVI. 

FROM   THE    REV.    MR.    HORNE   TO   JUNIUS. 

August  16,  1771. 

I  CONGRATULATE  you,  Sir,  on  the  recovery  of  your  wonted 
style,  though  it  has  cost  you  a  fortnight.  I  compassionate 
your  labour  in  the  composition  of  your  letters,  and  will  com- 
municate to  you  the  secret  of  my  fluency.  Truth  needs  no 
ornament,  and,  in  my  opinion,  what  she  borrows  of  the  pencil 
is  deformity. 

You  brought  a  positive  charge  against  me  of  corruption.  I 
denied  the  charge,  and  called  for  your  proofs.  You  replied 
with  abuse  and  reasserted  your  charge.  I  called  again  for 
proofs.  You  reply  again  with  abuse  only  and  drop  your  ac- 
cusation. In  your  fortnight's  letter  there  is  not  one  word 
upon  the  subject  of  my  corruption. 

I  have  no  more  to  say  but  to  return  thanks  to  you  for  your 
condesceiision,  and  to  a  grateful  public  and  honest  ministry  for 
all  the  favours  they  have  conferred  upon  me.  The  two  latter, 
I  am  sure,  will  never  refuse  me  any  grace  I  shall  solicit ;  and 
since  you  have  been  pleased  to  acknowledge  that  you  told  a 
deliberate  lie  in  my  favour  out  of  boimty,  and  as  a  charitable 
donation,  why  may  I  not  expect  that  you  will  hereafter  (if 
you  do  not  forget  you  ever  mentioned  my  name  with  dis- 
respect) make  the  same  acknowledgment  for  what  you  have 
said  to  my  prejudice?  This  second  recantation  will  perhaps 
be  more  abhorrent  from  your  disposition ;  but  should  you  de- 
cline it,  you  will  only  afford  one  more  instance  how  much 
easier  it  is  to  be  generous  than  just,  and  that  men  are  some- 
times bountiful  who  are  not  honest 
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At  all  events,  I  am  as  well  satisfied  with  your  panegyric  as 
Xjord  Chatham  can  he.  Monument  I  shall  have  none ;  hut 
over  my  grave  it  will  he  said,  in  your  own  words,  "  Home's 
situation  did  not  correspond  with  his  intentions."^ 

JOHN  HORNE. 


LETTER  LVIIf. 

TO   HIS   GRACE   THE   DUKE   OF   GRAFTON. 

My  Lokd,  September  28,  1771.    ^ 

The  people  of  England  are  not  apprized  of  the  full  extent  of 
their  ohligations  to  you.  They  have  yet  no  adequate  idea  of 
the  endless  variety  of  your  character.  They  have  seen  you 
distinguished  and  successful  in  the  continued  violation  of 
those  moral  and  political  duties  hy  which  the  little,  as  well 
as  the  great,  societies  of  life  are  collected  and  held  together. 
Every  colour,  every  character,  became  you.  With  a  rate  of 
abilities  which  Lord  Weymouth  very  justly  looks  down  upon 
with  contempt,  you  have  done  as  much  mischief  to  the  com- 
munity as  Cromwell  would  have  done  if  Cromwell  had  been  a 
coward,  and  as  much  as  Machiavel  if  Machiavel  had  not 
Isnown  that  an  appearance  of  morals  and  religion  are  useful  in 
society. 

To  a  thinking  man,  the  influence  of  the  crown  will,  in  no 
view,  applfer  so  formidable  as  when  he  observes  to  what  enor- 
mous excesses  it  has  safely  conducted  your  Grace,  without  a 
ray  of  real  understanding,  without  even  the  pretension  to 
common  decency  or  principle  of  any  kind,  or  a  single  spark  of 

*  The  epitaph  would  not  be  ill-guited  to  the  character.  At  the  best  it  is 
but  equivocal.— J uinira. 

f  "  The  inclosed  is  of  such  importance,  so  very  material,  that  it  must  be 
given  to  the  public  immediately." — Private  Letter,  No.  38. 

Junins's  rage  against  the  quondam  friend  of  Lord  Chatham  and  Mr.  Wilkes, 
was  not  to  be  appeased.  He  had  been  unwillingly  entangled  in  the  contro- 
versy with  Mr.  Home,  and  he,  therefore,  made  this  escape  from  it  with  as 
much  haste  as  was  possible.  But  he  delighted  to  hurl  all  his  invectives  against 
the  Duke  of  Grafton ;  and  on  this  subject  he  was,  therefore,  earnestly  dis- 
posed to  dwell  as  long  the  public  were  not  unwilling  to  listen.  Nothing  is 
more  remarkable  than  the  wonderful  power  to  diversify  invective,  which  the 
writer  displays  in  this  letter;  and  the  most  damaging  portion  of  it,  as  will 
be  discovered  in  a  note  at  the  conclusion,  is  founded  upon  &lse  £scts. — Ed. 
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personal  resolution.    What  must  be  the  opemtion  a£  that  per- 
nicious influence  (for  which  our  kings  have  wiselj  exchanged 
^e  nugatory  name  of  prerogative)  that,  in  the  highest  sta- 
tions, can  so  abundantly  supply  the  absence  of  virtue,  eoorage, 
and  abilities,  and  qualify  a  man  to  be  the  minister  of  a  great 
nation  whom  a  private  gentleman  would  be  ashamed  and 
afraid  to  admit  into  his  family !     Like  the  universal  passport 
of  an  ambassador,  it  supersedes  the  prohibition  of  the  laws, 
banishes  the  staple  virtues  of  the  country,  and  introduces  vice 
and  folly  triumphantly  into  all  the  departments  of  the  state. 
Other  princes,  besides  his  Majesty,  have  had  the  means  of 
corruption  within  their  reach,  but  they  have  used  it  with 
moderation.     In  former  times  corruption  was  considered  as 
a  foreign  auxiliary  to  government,  and  only  called  in  upon 
extraordinary  emergencies.     The  unfeigned  piety,  the  sanc- 
tified religion,  of  George  the  Third,  have  taught  him  to  new 
model  the  civil  forces  of  the  state.     The  natural  resources  of 
the  crown  are  no  longer  confided  in.     Corruption  glitters  ia 
the  van,  collects  and  maintains  a  standing  army  of  merce 
naries,  and,  at  the  same  moment,  impoverishes  and  enslaves 
the  country.     His  Majesty's  predecessors   (excepting  that 
worthy  family,  from  which  you,  niy  Lord,  are  unquestionably 
descended)  had  some  generous  qualities  in  their  composition, 
with  vices,  I  confess,  or  fradlties  in  abundance.     They  were 
kings  or  gentlemen,  not  hypocrites  or  priests.     They  were  at 
the  head  of  the  church,  but  did  not  know  the  valu|  of  their 
office.     They  said  their  prayers  without  ceremonj^  and  had 
too  little  priestcraft  in  their  under^anding  to  reconcile  the 
sanctimonious  forms  of  religion  with  the  utter  destruction  of 
the   morality  of  their  people.      My  Lord,   this  is  fact,   not 
declamation.     With  all  your  partiality  to  the  house  of  Stuart, 
you  must  confess  that  even  Charles  II.  would  have  blushed 
at  that  open  encouragement,   at  those  eager,  meretricious 
caresses,  with  which  every  species  of  private  vice  and  public 
prostitution  is  received  at  St.  James's.  The  unfortunate  House 
of  Stuart  has  been  treated  with  an  asperity  which,  if  com- 
parison be  a  defence,  seems  to  border  upon  injustice.  Nei&er 
Charles  nor  his  brother  were  qualified  to  support  such  a  sys- 
tem of  measures  as  would  be  necessary  to  change  the  govern- 
ment and  subvert  the  constitution   of  England.      One  of 
them  was  too  much  in  earnest  in  his  pleasures — the  other  in 
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his  religion.     Bat  the  danger  to  this  country  would  cease  to 
be  problematical,  if  the  crown  should  ever  descend  to  a  prince 
whose  apparent  simplicity  might  throw  his  subjects  off  their 
guard*— who  might  be  no  libertine  in  behaviour— who  should 
have  no  sense  of  honour  to  restrain  him,  and  who,  with  just 
religion  enough  to  impose  upon  the  multitude,  might  have  no 
tsicruples  of  conscience  to  interfere  with  his  morality.     With 
these  honourable  quahfications,  and  the  decisive  advantage  of 
situation,  low  craft  and  fEdsehood  are  all  the  abilities  that  are 
wanting  to  destroy  the  wisdom  of  ages,  and  to  deface  the 
noblest  monument  that  human  policy  has  erected.    I  know 
stteh  a  man — my  Lord,  I  know  you  both — ^and,   with  the 
blessing  of  God  (for  I,  too,  am  religious),  the  people  of  Eng- 
land shall  know  you  as  well  as  I  do.     I  am  not  very  sure  that 
greater  abiUties  would  not,  in  effect,  be  an  impedunent  to  a 
design  which  seems,  at  first  sight,  to  require  a  superior  capa- 
city.    A  better  understanding  might  make  him  sensible  of 
the  wonderful  beauty  of  that  system  he  was  endeavouring  to 
corrupt     The  danger  of  the  attempt  might  alarm  him.     The 
meanness,  and  intrinsic  worthlessness  of  the  object  (supposing 
he  could  attain  to  it)  would  fill  him  with  shame,  repentance, 
and  disgust.    But  these  are  sensations  which  find  no  entrance 
into  a  barbarous,  contracted  heart.     In  some  men  there  is  a 
malignant  passion  to  destroy  the  works  of  genius,  literature, 
and  freedom.     The  Yaadal  and  the  monk  find  equal  gratifica- 
tion in  it. 

Eeflections  like  these,  my  Lord,  have  a  general  relation  to 
your  Grace,  and  inseparably  attend  you  in  whatever  company 
or  situation  your  character  occurs  to  us  ;  they  have  no  imme- 
diate connection  with  the  following  recent  fact,  which  I  lay 
before  the  public  for  the  honour  of  the  best  of  sovereigns, 
and  for  the  edification  of  his  people. , 

A  prince  (whose  piety  and  self-denial,  one  would  think, 
might  secure  him  from  such  a  multitude  of  worldly  necessities,) 
with  an  annual  revenue  of  near  a  million  sterling,  unfortunately 
vrnits  money.  The.  navy  of  England,  by  an  equally  strange 
concurrence  of  unforeseen  circumstances  (though  not  quite  so 
unfortunately  for  his  Majesty),  is  in  equal  want  of  timber.  The 
w(H:ld  knows  in  what  a  hopeful  condition  you  delivered  the 
navy  to  your  successor,  and  in  what  a  condition  we  found  it  in 
the  moment  of  distress;  you  were  determined  it  should  eon- 
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tinue  in  the  situation  in  which  you  left  it  *;  it  happened,  how- 
ever, very  luckily  for  the  privy  purse,  that  one  of  the  ahove 
wants  promised  fair  to  supply  the  other.  Our  religious, 
henevolent,  generous  sovereign,  has  no  ohjection  to  selling  his 
own  timber  to  his  ovm  admiralty  to  repair  his  own  ships,  nor 
to  putting  the  money  into  his  own  pocket.  People  of  a 
religious  turn  naturally  adhere  to  the  principles  of  the  churcL 
Whatever  they  acquire  falls  into  mortmain.  Upon  a  represen- 
tation from  the  admiralty  of  the  extraordinary  want  of  timber 
for  the  indispensable  repairs  of  the  navy,  the  surveyor-general 
was  directed  to  make  a  survey  of  the  timber  in  all  the  royal 
chases  and  forests  in  England.  Having  obeyed  his  orders 
with  accuracy  and  attention  he  reported  that  the  finest  timber 
he  had  anywhere  met  with,  and  the  properest  in  every  respect 
for  the  purposes  of  the  navy,  was  in  Whitdebury  Forest,  of 
which  your  Grace,  T  think,  is  hereditary  ranger.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  report,  the  usual  warrant  was  prepared  at  the 
Treasury,  and  delivered  to  the  surveyor,  by  which  he  or  his 
deputy  were  authorised  to  cut  down  any  trees  in  Whittlebuiy 
Forest,  which  should  appear  to  be  proper  for  the  purposes 
above  mentioned.  The  deputy  being  informed  that  the  war- 
rant was  signed  and  delivered  to  his  principal  in  London, 
crosses  the  country  to  Northamptonshire,  and,  with  an  officious 
zeal  for  the  public  service,  begins  to  do  his  duty  in  the  forest. 
Unfortunately  for  him,  he  had  not  the  warrant  in  his  pocket. 
The  oversight  was  enormous,  and  you  have  punished  him  for 
it  accordingly ;  you  have  insisted  that  an  active,  useful  officer 
should  be  dismissed  from  his  place ;  you  have  ruined  an  inno- 
cent man  and  his  family.  In  what  language  shall  I  address 
so  black,  so  cowardly  a  tyrant,  thou  worse  than  one  of  the 

*  When  the  armament  took  place,  in  consequence  of  the  dispute  with 
Spain  respecting  Falkland's  Islands,  the  navy  was  found  to  be  in  a  most 
deplorable  state.  By  the  exertions  of  the  late  Earl  of  Sandwich,  then  and 
for  many  years  afterwards  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  it  wag  greatly  reno- 
vated. It  is,  however,  to  later  periods,  to  the  superintendence  of  the  pre- 
sent Earl  Spencer  and  some  of  his  very  able  successors,  that  we  are  to  look 
for  its  true  pinnacle  of  glory  —  for  the  manifestation  of  that  expert  and 
chivalrous  courage  which  has  made  it  indeed  the  envy  of  an  individual 
tyrant,  but  the  admiration  of  the  universe. — [This  observation,  it  should  be 
remembered,  was  made  by  the  former  editor  (Dr.  Mason  G^ood)  in  1814. 
The  recent  strictures  of  Admiral  Napier  imply  a  very  different  state  of  things 
at  present — ^Es.] 
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Brunswicks,  and  all  the  Stuarts !  To  them  who  know  Lord 
North,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  he  was  mean  and  hase 
enough  to  submit  to  you ;  this,  however,  is  but  a  small  part  of 
the  fact.  After  ruiniug  the  surveyor's  deputy  for  acting  ynth- 
out  the  warrant,  you  attacked  the  warrant  itself.  You  declared 
it  was  illegal,  and  swore,  in  a  fit  of  foaming,  frantic  passion, 
that  it  never  should  be  executed.  You  asserted,  upon  your 
honour,  that  in  the  grant  of  the  rangership  of  Whittlebury 
Forest,  made  by  Charles  the  Second  (whom,  with  a  modesty 
that  would  do  honour  to  Mr.  Rigby,  you  are  pleased  to  caU 
your  ancestor)  to  one  of  his  bastards  (from  whom  I  make  no 
doubt  of  your  descent),  the  property  of  the  timber  is  vested  in 
the  ranger.  I  have  examined  the  original  grant,  and  now,  in 
the  face  of  the  public,  contradict  you  directly  upon  the  fact^ 
The  very  reverse  of  what  you  have  asserted,  upon  your  honour,, 
is  the  truth.  The  grant,  expressly,  and  by  a  particular  clause, 
reserves  the  property  of  the  timber  for  the  use  of  the  crown. 
In  spite  of  this  evidence,  in  defiance  of  the  representations  of 
the  admiralty,  in  perfect  mockery  of  the  notorious  distresses 
of  the  English  navy,  and  those  equally  pressing,  and  almost 
equally  notorious,  necessities  of  your  pious  sovereign,  here  the 
matter  rests.  The  lords  of  the  treasury  recall  their  warrant, 
the  deputy-surveyor  is  ruined  for  doing  his  duty,  Mr.  John 
Pitt  (whose  name  I  suppose  is  offensive  to  you)  submits  to  be 
brow-beaten  and  insulted,  the  oaks  keep  their  ground,  the  king 
is  defrauded,  and  the  navy  of  England  may  perish  for  want  of 
the  best  and  finest  timber  in  the  island.  And  all  this  is  sub- 
mitted to,  to  appease  the  Duke  of  Grafton  ! — to  gratify  the 
man  who  has  involved  the  king  and  his  kingdom  in  confusion 
and  distress,  and  who,  hke  a  treacherous  coward,  deserted  his 
sovereign  in  the  midst  of  it ! 

There  has  been  a  strange  alteration  in  your  doctrines  since 
you  thought  it  advisable  to  rob  the  Duke  of  Portland  of  his 
property,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  interest  of  Lord  Bute's 
son-in-law  before  the  last  general  election*.    Nullum  tempus 

•  Pew  persons  have  yet  forgotten  the  commotion  into  which  the  nation 
was  thrown  by  this  outrageous  attempt  of  the  minister  to  enlarge  the  royal 
prerogative.  By  the  common  law  of  England  no  man  can  be  distnrbed  in 
his  title  who  has  been  in  quiet  possession  of  an  estate  for  sixty  years ;  but 
by  an  old  obsolete  law,  a  wretched  remnant  of  ancient  tyranny,  it  was 
anerted  that  nvUwn  tempus  oecurrit  regi,  and  such  was  the  commencement 
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aoeurrit  regi  was  then  your  boasted  motto,  and  the  ciy  of  all 
jour  hungry  partisans.  Now  it  seems  a  grant  of  Charles  II. 
to  one  of  his  bastards  is  to  be  held  sacred  and  inviolable ! 
It  must  not  be  questi(»)ed  by  the  king's  servants,  nor  sub- 
mitted to  any  interpretation  but  your  own.  My  liord,  this 
was  not  the  language  you  held  when  it  suited  you  to  insult 
the  memory  of  the  glorious  deliverer  of  En^nd  from  that 
detested  family  to  which  you  are  still  more  nearly  allied  in 
principle  than  in  blood.  In  the  name  of  decency  and  common 
sense,  what  are  your  Grace's  merits,  either  with  king  or 
ministry,  that  should  entitle  you  to  assume  this  domineering 
authority  over  both  ?  Is  it  the  fortunate  consanguinity  you 
claim  with  the  House  of  Stuart  ?  Is  it  the  secret  c<»rrespond- 
ence  you  have  for  so  many  years  carried  on  with  Lord  Bute, 
by  the  assiduous  assistance  of  your  cream-coloured  parasite  ^^f 
Could  not  your  gallantry  find  sufficient  employment  for  him 
in  those  gentle  oflSces  by  which  he  first  acquired  the  tender 
^friendship  of  Lord  Barrington?  Or  is  it  only  that  w(m- 
4erful  sympathy  of  manners  which  subsists  between  your 
■Graoe  and  one  of  your  superiors,  and  does  so  much  honour  to 
you  both?  Is  the  union  of  Blijil  and  Black  George  no  longer 
a  romance?    From  whatever  origin  your  influence  in  this 

of  the  law  itself,  in  plain  Bngliaii,  tliat  no  term  of  possesdon,  whedier 
sixty  or  a  hundred  and  sixty  years,  can  defend  against  a  daim  of  the 
crown.  This  law  was  attempted  to  be  revived  in  the  reign  of  James  I. ; 
but  the  attempt  was  so  effectually  opposed  in  its  outset  by  that  sound  con- 
stitutional lawyer,  Sir  Edward  Coke,  that  a  bill  of  a  contrary  tendency  was 
suffered  to  pass  in  its  stead,  which  expressly  secured  eveiy  estate  of  sixty 
years'  possession  "against  all  and  every  person  having  or  pretending  to 
have  any  estate,  right,  or  title,  by  force  or  colour  of  any  letters  patent,  or 
grants,  upon  suggestion  of  concealment,  or  defectire  titiea,  of  or  for  which 
said  manors,  lands,  and  tenements,  no  verdict,  judgmeaty  or  deciee,  hath 
been  had  or  given." 

This  extraordinary  and  unconstitutional  prerogative  of  the  crown  was 
attempted  to  be  revived  by  the  Duke  of  Grafton  in  1767,  who,  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  carrying  an  election  for  the  county  of  Cumberland  in  &voar 
of  .Sir  James  Lowther  against  the  Duke  of  Portland,  had  admitted  the 
former  to  become  a  royal  grantee  of  an  enormous  portion  of  What  had  for- 
merly been  crown  lands,  but  which  had  been  for  upwards  of  seventy  years 
in  the  different  families  of  the  actual  possessors.  This  attempt  introduced 
Sir  George  Savile's  famous  biU,  which  was  called  the  Quieting  Bill,  and 
was  intended  to  render  more  valid  the  Act  of  James  I.  in  £ivour  of  the 
subject  against  the  crown. 

*  Hr.  Bradshaw.— Almok. 
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cotmtry  arises,  it  is  a  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  human 
virtue  and  understanding.  Good  men  can  hardly  helieve  the 
fact.  Wise  men  are  unable  to  account  for  it.  Religious  men 
find  exercise  for  their  faith,  and  make  it  the  last  effort  of 
their  piety  not  to  repine  against  Providence. 

JUNIUS. 


70  this  Letter  the  following  answer  was  returned,  which,  as  it  proves 
Jimitis  to  have  been  mistaken  as  to  the  hc\A  relative  to  WhitUebui^'  Boratt, 
is  here  inserted  on  the  score  of  impartiality. 

FOK  THE   PUBLIC  ADTEBTISER^ 

The  SiORT  of  the  Oaxs,  addressed  to  the  Public  and  to  Jitnius. 

The  principles  upon  which  Junius  fiibrieates  all  his  declamations  to  the 
public  have  been  fairly  unmasked  and  plainly  exhibited  in  two  former  let- 
ters.  They  need  only  an  exposure  to  nullify  everything  he  promulgates, 
and  render  him  abominable  in  the  eyes  of  common  sense  and  honesty. 
But  to  follow  so  gross  a  &lsifier  through  the  infinity  of  his  wicked  iibek 
and  virulent  attacks  upon  the  king,  and  many  of  the  worthiest  characters  ia 
the  nation,  is  a  task  too  foul  for  any  gentleman  to  undertake.  Suffice  it, 
iherefore,  to  observe,  that  Junius's  labours  all  tend  to  sinister  ends,  and  they 
are  glossed  over  with  a'  high  varnish  only  to  conceal  the  coarseness  of  the 
design.  Men  and  not  measures  are  his  aim.  He  avails  himself  of  the 
unhappy  licentiousness  of  the  times,  and  levels  all  his  rhetoric  at  your 
passions,  not  at  your  reuon. 

He  began  his  career  upon  the  old  infamous  maxim  in  political  writing, 
that  lies  are  swifter  of  foot  than  truth,  and,  when  they  are  roundly  and 
boldly  asserted,  will  find  believers ;  but  luckily  for  us,  that  left-handed  wis- 
dom called  cunning  always  detects  and  frustrates  itself. 

The  last  charge  which  he  has  blasoned  in  such  fiery  colours  against  the 
Puke  of  Grafton  relative  to  the  Oaks  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  his 
-veracity.  The  fact  is  in  no  one  instance  as  he  has  represented  it.  An 
ofiScer  was  sent  down  by  the  commissioners  of  the  navy  (as  he  declared)  to 
inspect  the  timber  in  Salcey  and  Whittlebury  Forests  in  Northamptonshire  ; 
and  was  ordered  to  make  a  return  af  what  he  found  fit  for  the  purposes  of 
ship  building.  He  accordingly  marked  upwards  of  four  thousand  trees  in 
the  latter,  which  are  almost  all  that  deserve  the  name  of  timber  in  the 
-whole  forest.  In  consequence  of  his  return,  an  application  was  made  to  the 
treasury  for  permission  to  cut  down  thirteen  hundred  loads,  and,  to  make  a 
jnst  parody  upon  Junius's  own  wor<fe,  "  to  them  who  know  Lord  North  it 
is  unnecessary  to  say  that  he  was  very  ready  to  give  his  assent^"  as  the 
advancement  of  every  public  good  has  ever  been  the  invariable  rule  of  his 
Iiordship*s  conduct.  Bat  it  vras  never  intended  nor  suspected  that  it  would 
be  carried  into  a  rash  imseasonable  execution,  without  due  regard  being 
first  paid  te  the  civeiimBtaaees  attendant  upon  auch  an  operation ;  nor  was 
the  exigency  so  urgent  as  to  warrant  a  flagrant  violation  of  private  property 
whi<ih  ^e  adjaeent  parishes  must  have  su&red  in  their  sight  of  commonage, 
and  the  Buke  in  hif  heieditaijr  right  to  the  underwood^  iiad  Ke  not  , 
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ttrated  agninst  it  Besides,  the  season  for  felling  timber  wns  so  £at  passed, 
that  the  bark  (which  is  a  valuable  article,  and  wiU  never  run  except  in  April 
or  May,  while  the  sap  is  rising,)  would  have  been  entirely  lost.  But  there  U 
another  argument  to  be  adduced,  still  more  cogent  than  all  the  rest,  it  being 
a  great  national  concern,  which  is  to  preserve  the  succession  of  young  trees. 
This  can  only  be  done  by  carefully  clearing  away  the  common  underwood, 
so  as  to  expose  them  to  plain  view,  otherwise  they  would  be  inevitably 
demolished,  partly  by  the  falling  of  the  trees,  and  partly  by  the  carelessness 
of  workmen,  as  they  grow  mostly  under  them  from  the  acorns  which  drop. 

There  is  an  established  and  legal  rule  against  cutting  the  underwood 
oftener  than  once  in  twenty-one  years  ,*  for  nine  years  after  it  is  cut,  the 
same  regulation  prescribes  that  the  respective  coppices  shall  be  fenced  in  to 
prevent  the  cattle  and  deer  from  destroying  the  young  tender  shoots; 
during  which  time  the  vicinage  is  deprived  of  the  pasture ;  and  for  the 
remaining  twelve  years  of  that  term  the  neighbouring  villages  have  a  posi- 
tive right  of  common.  Underwood  is  as  necessary  to  draw  young  trees  up 
straight  and  produce  good  timber,  as  a  hotbed  is  for  raising  melons  aud 
mushrooms.  There  are  many  secondary  considerations  which  ought  to  have 
their  weight,  though  it  is  not  requisite,  after  what  has  been  advanced,  to 
swell  this  narrative  by  enumerating  them.  Without  deliberating  upon  these 
essential  points,  so  ardent  was  the  zeal  of  the  surveyor-general  for  the  public 
service  (for  the  trifling  perquisites  of  the  lop  and  chips,  amounting  to  little 
more  than  half  the  value  of  the  timber,  cannot  be  deemed  a  sufficient  incen- 
tive for  committing  such  a  depredation),  that  he  immediately  dispatched  a 
person  unauthorized,  to  hack  and  hew,  without  the  least  previous  intimation 
being  given  to  the  hereditary  ranger,  deputy-ranger,  or  the  king's  wood 
ward.  In  opposition  to  all  this  strange  precipitancy  and  irregularity,  the 
Duke  of  Grafton  did  no  more  than  interpose  a  candid  representation  of  the 
case,  which  wisely  put  a  stop  to  such  unjust  proceedings.  He  never  once 
made  use  of  those  absurd  declarations  which  Junius  has  so  invidiously  put 
in  his  mouth,  "  that  the  property  of  the  timber  was  vested  in  the  ranger." 
And  to  retort  a  few  more  of  his  own  precious  words,  he  must  here  be 
"contradicted  in  the  face  of  the  public  directly  upon  the  feet.  The  very 
reverse  of  what  he  has  asserted  is  the  truth ;"  for  neither  the  present  Duke 
nor  his  predecessor  ever  allowed  a  single  stick  of  timber  to  be  cut  down 
for  any  purpose,  without  first  having  obtained  a  regular  order  from  the  trea- 
sury ;  on  the  contrary  (as  it  has  been  heretofore  justly  remarked)  it  has 
been  preserved  for  the  use  of  the  public,  with  an  attention  and  integrity-  not 
to  be  paralleled  in  any  other  royal  forest. 

For  the  better  convenience  of  supplying  the  industrious  poor  of  the  cir- 
cumjacent country  with  firing,  it  has  been  always  a  custom  to  arrange  the 
coppices  in  a  regular  progression,  so  as  to  cut  two  or  more  annually.  There 
are,  however,  two  coppices  (which  contain  a  great  quantity  of  fine  timber) 
exempt  firom  commonage ;  and  as  none  of  the  stated  periods  for  the  otheis 
are  yet  expired,  though  they  are  too  young,  yet  rather  than  withhold  the 
wood  from  the  navy,  the  Duke  has  given  orders  for  fencing  and  clearing 
them,  which  will  be  effected  long  ere  the  proper  season  arrives  for  felling 
the  trees.  The  rest  will  be  cut  as  they  fall  in  course.  **  Mr.  Junius,  this 
is  fact  not  declamation.*'  The  oaks  will  come  down;  the  king  will  not  be 
-defrauded ;  nor  will  the  navy  of  England  perish  for  want  of  them  ! 
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How  must  it  BCftndalisa  all  onr  patriots,  that  their  omniscient  Junius 
•hould  discover  such  consummate  ignorance  as  to  be  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  examining  the  original  grant  to  inform  himself  of  a  notorious  point, 
-which  he  might  hare  learned  from  every  attorney's  clerk  throughout  the 
kingdom ;  nay,  even  from  Brass  Crosby,  who  was  only  a  menial  servant  to 
an  attorney,  "  that  the  timber  in  royal  forests  is  reserved  for  the  use  of  the 
crown !" 

This,  I  say,  may  serve  for  a  damning  proof  of  Junius's  veracity,  and  all 
his  slanderous  productions  are  equally  refutable  and  false.  In  the  abun- 
dance of  his  modesty  he  has  somewhere  told  us  that  his  writings  will  be 
handed  down  to  posterity  like  the  Bible  !  It  is  needless  for  me  to  censure 
liis  irreverent  comparison ;  nor  will  I  altogether  deny  his  prediction ;  'for 
while  the  Bible  endures  as  a  monument  of  truth,  his  writings  may  stand  in 
odious  contrast  as  a  monument  of  lies. — Philalethes. 

It  is  likely  that  this  refutation  proceeded  from  Mr.  John  Pitt,  at  that 
time  surveyor-general  of  the  royal  forests,  for  Mr.  Almon  in  his  edition  of 
Juniui,  vol  ii.  p.  200,  states,  that  Mr.  Pitt  had  assured  him  that  Junius's 
statement  of  the  matter  was  erroneous  throughout,  and  that  no  blame  whiit- 
ever  could  attach  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton  on  the  subject. — Ed. 


LETTER  LVIII*. 


TO   THE   LIVERY   OF  LONDON. 


Gentleheit,  September  80, 1771. 

If  you  alone  were  concerned  in  the  event  of  the  present  elec- 
tion of  a  chief  magistrate  of  the  metropolis,  it  would  he  the 
highest  presumption  in  a  stranger  to  attempt  to  influence 

*  The  period  was  arrived  for  the  election  of  a  lord  mayor  for  the  city 
of  London  for  the  year  1771-2.  That  election  was  regulated  principally, 
though  not  exclusively,  by  the  rule  of  seniority  among  the  aldermen.  If 
the  senior  alderman  should  be  on  this  occasion  advanced  to  the  mayoralty, 
^Ir.  Nash,  a  gentlenum  unentangled  in  politics,  would  be  the  lord  mayor  of 
the  ensuing  year.  During  his  authority  the  powers  of  the  city  would  not 
be,  as  on  former  years,  at  the  command  of  Wilkes  and  the  opposition.  For 
these  reasons  the  patriots  exercised  all  their  activity  and  influence  to  dis- 
appoint the  hopes  of  Mr.  Nash.  But  their  divisions  had  greatly  diminished 
their  influence,  and  the  better  part  of  the  citizens  were  sick  of  the  turbu- 
lence which  they  had  so  long  kept  up  :  the  case  was  not  thought  of  suffi- 
cient magnitude  to  justify  the  violation  of  the  wonted  rule  ,*  Mr.  Nash 
was  elected,  and  the  letter  of  Junius  failed  in  its  aim.  Its  excellence  con- 
sists in  the  pertinency  of  its  application  to  the  design  of  the  writer,  in  the 
brevity  and  plainness  with  which  the  arguments  are  stated,  and  in  the  skill 
with  which  the  eloquence  of  bold  metaphor  and  vehement  interrogation  is 
associated  with  simple  language  and  the  greatest  closeness  of  reasoning. — Ed. 
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your  choice,  or  even  to  offer  you  his  opiniong.  But  the  mtasr 
tion  of  public  affairs  has  annexed  an  extraordinary  importance 
to  your  resolutions.  You  cannot,  in  the  choice  of  your  magis- 
trate, determine  for  yourselves  only;  you  are  going  to  determine 
upon  a  point  in  which  every  member  of  the  oommunity  is 
interested,  I  will  not  scruple  to  say  that  the  very  being-  of 
that  law,  of  that  right,  of  that  constitution,  for  which  we  Imve 
been  so  long  contending,  is  now  at  stake.  They  who  would 
ensnare  your  judgment  tell  you  it  is  a  common^  ordinary  case, 
and  to  be  decided  by  ordinary  precedent  and  practice.  They 
artfully  conclude  from  moderate  peaceable  times  to  times 
which  are  not  moderate,  and  which  ought  notXxi  be  peaceable ; 
while  they  solicit  your  favour,  they  insist  upon  a  rule  oi 
rotation  which  excludes  all  idea  of  election*. 

Let  me  be  honoured  with  a  few  minutes  of  your  attention. 
The  question  to  those  who  mean  fairly  to  the  liberty  of  the 
people  (which  we  all  profess  to  have  in  view),  lies  within  a 
very  narrow  compass.  Do  you  mean  to  desert  that  just  and 
honourable  system  of  measures  which  you  have  hitherto  pur- 
sued in  hopes  of  obtaining  from  Parliament  or  from  the  crown 
a  full  redress  of  past  grievances,  and  a  security  for  the  future  ? 
Do  you  think  the  cause  desperate,  and  will  you  declare  that 
you  think  so  to  the  whole  people  of  England  ?  If  this  be 
your  meaning  and  opinion,  you  will  act  consistently  with  it  in 
choosing  Mr.  Nash.  I  profess  to  be  unacquainted  with  his 
private  character.  But  he  has  acted  as  a  magistrate,  as  a 
public  man ;  as  such  I  speak  of  him.  I  see  his  name  in  a  pro- 
test against  one  of  your  remonstrances  to  the  crown;  he  has 
done  everything  in  his  power  to  destroy  the  freedom  of  popular 
elections  in  the  city,  by  publishing  the  poll  upon  a  former 
occasion ;  and  I  know,  in  general,  that  he  has  distinguished 
himself  by  slighting  and  thwarting  all  those  public  measures 

•  The  party  interest  likely  to  be  served  bran  obserrance-of  tbe  rale  of  ro- 
tation and  consequent  elevation  of  Alderman  Nash  to  the  mayoralty,  haa  been 
already  noticed ;  and  the  object  of  the  present  letter,  therefore,  is  to  per* 
snade  the  livery  to  overlook  Mr.  Nash,  and  by  an  extraordinary  exercise  of 
their  elective  franchise,  to  return  Mr.  Orosby  or  Mr.  Sawbridge  in  hia  stend, 
whose  politics  were  well  known  to  be  of  Uie  Whig"  school.  But  the  divi- 
sions which  had  been  introduced  into  the  Bill  of  Eights  Society,  through 
the  vanity  of  Oliver  and  Home,  had  now  spread  to  the  city,  and  almost 
ruined  the  popular  cause.  Many  were  suspicious  of  the  puri^  of  its  lead- 
ers,  and  still  more  were  grown  indifferent  as  to  its  result 
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■which  you  have  engaged  in  with  the  greatest  warmth,  and 
hitherto  thought  most  worthy  of  your  approbation.  From  his 
past  conduct  what  conclusion  will  you  draw,  but  that  he  will 
act  the  same  part  as  lord  mayor  which  he  has  invariably  acted 
as  alderman  and  sheriff?  He  cannot  alter  his  conduct  with- 
out confessing  that  he  never  acted  upon  principle  of  any  kind. 
I  should  be  sorry  to  injure  the  character  of  a  man,  who  per- 
haps may  be  honest  in  his  intentions,  by  supposing  it  possible 
that  he  can  ever  concur  with  you  in  any  political  measure  or 
opinion. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  mean  to  persevere  in  those  reso- 
lutions for  the  public  good,  which,  though  not  always  success- 
ful, are  always  honoumble,  your  choice  will  naturally  incline 
to  those  men  who  (whatever  they  be  in  other  respects)  are 
most  likely  to  co-o|>erate  with  you  in  the  great  purposes  which 
you  are  determined  not  to  relinquish.  The  question  is  not  of 
-what  metal  yous  iaaixwoaaata  are  made,  but  whether  they  are 
€tdapted  to  the- work  you  have  in  hand?  The  honours  of 
the  city,  in  these  times,  are  improperly,  because  exclusively, 
called  a  reward.  You  mean  not  merely  to  pay,  but  to  employ. 
Are  Mr.  Crosby  and  Mr.  Sawbridge  likely  to  execute  the  extra- 
ordinary, as  well  as  the  ordinary  duties  of  lord  mayor  ?  Will 
they  grant  you  common  halls  when  it  shall  be  necessary? 
"WiU  they  go  up  with  remonstrances  to  the  king  ?  Have  they 
firmness  enough  'to  meet  the  fury  of  a  venal  House  of  Com- 
mons '?  Have  the  J  fortitude  enough  not  to  shrink  at  impri- 
sonment? Have  they  spirit  enough  to  hazard  their  lives  and 
fortunes  in  a  contest,  if  it  should  be  necessary,  with  a  prosti- 
tuted legislature  ?  If  these  questions  can  fairly  be  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  your  choice  is  made.  Forgive  this  passionate 
language,  I  sm  unable  to  correct  it ;  the  subject  comes  home  to. 
US  ail,  it  is  the  language  of  my  heart*. 

JUNIUS. 

•■  FHrate  Letter,  No.  66,  vol  ii. 
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LETTER  LIX*. 


TO  THE   PRINTER   OF  THE    PUBLIC  ADVERTISER. 

Sir,  October  5,  1771. 

No  man  laments  more  sincerely  than  I  do  the  mihappy  differ- 
ences which  have  arisen  among  the  friends  of  the  people,  and 
divided  them  from  each  other.    The  cause  undoubtedly  suffers 

*  The  dissensions  among  the  reformers  were  discrediting  their  cause  and 
defeating  all  their  purposes.     The  Rockingham  Whigs  and  the  followers  of 
Lord  Chatham  had  each  a  particular  creed  respecting  the  government  of 
America.     The  society  for  the  support  of  the  Bill  of  Bights  had  been 
divided,  fuid  in  some  sort  broken  up,  by  mutual  recriminations  between 
Wilkes  and  Home.     Amid  these  divisions  the  city  liberals  especially  forgot 
their  complaints  and  efforts  against  those  whom  they  had  accounted  the 
common  enemy.     The  aversion  which  Home  excited  against  Wilkes,  and 
the  still  greater  aversion  which  was  raised  against  Home,  hindered  their 
respective  friends  from  due  co-operation  to   defeat  Nash's  election.     The 
ministry  grew  daily  stronger  in  the  weakness  of  the  patriots.     The  former 
letter  of  Junius  had  not  proved  successful ;  but  he  was  not  without  hopes 
that,  as  in  the  affair  of  the  shrievalty,  the  friends  of  Wilkes  had  succeeded, 
so  they  might  now,  by  a  struggle,  achieve  their  object 

The  purport  of  this  letter  is  to  persuade  the  subdivided  reformers  that, 
notwithstanding  the  differences  existing  among  themselves,  they  ought  to 
act  in  union  for  a  purpose  so  important  as  that  of  electing  a  mayor  favourable 
to  their  cause.  Junius  produces  a  number  of  specious  arguments.  As  if 
ashamed  of  the  meanness  of  city  politics,  he  endeavours  to  dignify  his 
theme  by  deriving  his  illustrations  from  subjects  of  grandeur  and  moment. 
He  contrives  to  escape  to  the  examination  of  the  parliamentary  conduct  of 
the  opposition ;  and,  showing  that  its  leaders  refused  no  aid,  and  sacrificed, 
in  furtherance  of  the  common  cause,  some  of  its  own  private  sentiments, 
strives  to  recommend,  by  this  example,  the  same  conduct  to  the  city. 
He  pleads  again  the  apology  of  Wilkes.  He  hints  anew  at  the  mischievously- 
perplexing  spirit  of  Home.  He  pronounces  the  encomium  of  Sawbridge,  and 
soothes  the  gmmblings  of  Townshend.  He  artfully  endeavours  to  rouse 
anew,  among  the  citizens,  an  indignation  against  the  leaders  in  the  govern- 
ment that  should  withdraw  their  minds  from  their  own  mutual  discontents. 
To  Lord  Mansfield  he  turns,  as  to  a  favourite  subject  of  invective,  and 
strives  to  represent  him  as  the  worst,  because  he  was  the  ablest  and  the 
most  artful,  of  all  the  associates  of  the  ministry.  He  kindles  into  wrath 
as  he  proceeds,  and  endeavours  to  animate  against  the  House  of  Commons 
and  against  septennial  elections  that  indignation  which  began  to  flag. 
The  reader  cannot  but  remark,  with  pleasure  and  surprise,  how  artfully 
the  latter  part  of  this  letter  is  addressed  to  rouse  a  public  spirit  that  should 
stifle  those  private  dissensions  which  its  first  part  strives  to  soothe. — ^Ed. 
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as  well  by  the  diminution  of  that  strength  which  union  carries 
■with  it  as  by  the  separate  loss  of  personal  reputation,  which 
every  man  sustains  when  his  character  and  conduct  are  fre- 
quently held  forth  in  odious  or  contemptible  colours.  These 
differences  are  only  advantageous  to  the  common  enemy  of  the 
countiy ;  the  hearty  friends  of  the  cause  are  provoked  and  dis 
gusted ;  the  lukewarm  advocate  avails  himself  of  any  pretence 
to  relapse  into  that  indolent  indifference  about  everj'thing  that 
ought  to  interest  an  Englishman,  so  unjustly  dignified  with 
the  title  of  moderation;  the  false,  insidious  partisan,  who 
creates  or  foments  the  disorder,  sees  the  fruit  of  his  dishonest 
industry  ripen  beyond  his  hopes,  and  rejoices  in  the  promise 
of  a  banquet,  only  delicious  to  such  an  appetite  as  his  ovra. 
It  is  time  for  those  who  really  mean  the  catise  and  the  people*, 
who  have  no  view  to  private  advantage,  and  who  have  virtue 
enough  to  prefer  the  general  good  of  the  community  to  the 
gratification  of  personal  animosities, — it  is  time  for  such  men  to 
interpose  ;  let  us  try  whether  these  fatal  dissensions  may  not 
yet  be  reconciled ;  or,  if  that  be  impracticable,  let  us  guard  at 
least  against  the  worst  effects  of  division,  and  endeavour  to 
persuade  these  furious  partisans,  if  they  will  not  consent  to 
draw  together,  to  be  separately  useful  to  that  cause  which  they 
all  pretend  to  be  attached  to.  Honour  and  honesty  must  not 
be  renounced,  although  a  thousand  modes  of  right  and  wrong 
were  to  occupy  the  degrees  of  morality  between  Zeno  and 
Epicurus.  The  fundamental  principles  of  Christianity  may 
still  be  preserved,  though  every  zealous  sectary  adheres  to 
his  own  exclusive  doctrine,  and  pious  ecclesiastics  make  it 
part  of  their  religion  to  persecute  one  another.  The  civil  con- 
stitution, too,  that  legal  liberty,  that  general  creed,  which 
every  Englishman  professes,  may  still  be  supported,  though 
Wilkes  and  Home,  Townshend  and  Sawbridge,  should  obsti- 
nately refuse  to  communicate ;  and  even  if  the  fathers  of  the 
church,  if  Savile,  Richmond,  Camden,  Rockingham,  and 
Chatham,  should  disagree  in  the  ceremonies  of  their  political 
worship,  and  even  in  the  interpretation  of  twenty  texts  in 
Magna  Charta.  I  speak  to  the  people  as  one  of  the  people. 
Let  us  employ  these  men  in  whatever  departments  their 
various  abililities  are  best  suited  to,  and  as  much  to   the 

•  See  Private  Letter,  No.  63. 
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adyantage  of  the  common  cause  as  their  diflferent  inclinatioi» 
will  permit.  They  cannot  serve  ua  without  essentially  serving 
themselves. 

If  Mr.  Nash  be  elected,  he  will  hardly  venture,  after  so 
recent  a  mark  of  the  personal  esteem  of  his  fellow-citizens,  to 
declare  himself  immediately  a  courtier.  The  spirit  and  activity 
of  the  sheriffs  will,  I  hope,  be  sufficient  to  counteract  any 
sinister  intentions  of  the  lord  mayor ;  in  collision  with  their 
virtue,  perhaps  he  may  take  fire. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  exact  from  Mr.  Wilkes  the  virtues  ai 
a  Stoic.  Tkeyy^ere  inconsistent  with  themselves  who,  almost 
at  the  same  moment,  represented  him  as  the  basest  of  man- 
kind, yet  seemed  to  expect  from  him  such  instances  of  forti- 
tude and  self-denial  as  would  do  honour  to  an  apostle ;  it  is 
not,  however,  flattery  to  say,  that  he  is  obstinate,  intrepid,  and 
fertile  in  expedients ;  that  he  has  nO  possible  resource  but  in 
the  public  fevour,  is,  in  my  judgment,  a  considerable  recom- 
mendation of  him.  I  wish  that  every  man  who  pretended  to- 
popularity  were  in  the  same  predicament;  I  wish  that  a 
retreat  to  St.  James  s  were  not  so  easy  and  open  as  patriots 
have  found  it.  To  Mr.  Wilkes  there  is  no  access.  However 
he  may  be  misled  by  passion  or  imprudence,  I  think  he  can- 
not be  guilty  of  a  deliberate  treachery  to  the  public ;  the  favour 
of  his  country  constitutes  the  shield  which  defends  him  against 
a  thousand  daggers,  desertion  would  disarm  him- 

I  can  more  readily  admire  the  liberal  spirit  and  integrity 
than  the  sound  judgment  of  any  man  who  prefers  a  republican 
form  of  government,  in  this  or  tmy  other  empire  of  equal 
extent,  to  a  monarchy  so  qualified  and  limited  as  ours.  I  am 
convinced  tliat  neither  is  it  in  theory  the*  wisest  system  of 
government,  nor  practicable  in  this  country.  Yet,  though  I 
hope  the  English  constitution  will  for  ever  preserve  its  original 
monarchical  form,  I  would  have  the  manners  of  the  people 
purely  and  strictly  republican.  I  do  not  mean  the  licentious 
spirit  of  anarchy  and  riot,  I  mean  a  general  attachment  to  the 
common  weal,  distinct  from  any  partial  attachment  to  persons 
or  families  ;  an  implicit  submission  to  the  laws  only,  and  an 
affection  to  the  magistrate,  proportioned  to  the  integrity  and 
wisdom  with  which  he  distributes  justice  to  his  people,  and 
administers  their  affairs.  The  present  habit  of  our  political 
body  appears  to  me  the  very  reverse  of  what  it  ought  to  be. 
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TThe  form  of  tbe  constitation  leans  rather  more  than  enough 
"to  the  popular  branch ;  while,  in  effect,  the  manners  of  the 
people  (of  those  at  least  who  are  likely  to  take  a  lead  in  the 
country)  incline  too  generally  to  a  dependance  upon  the  crown. 
Tbe  real  friends  of  arbitrary  power  combine  the  facts,  and  are 
not  inconsistent  with  their  principles  when  they  strenuously 
support  the  unwarrantable  privileges  assumed  by  the  House 
of  Commons.  In  these  circumstances  it  were  much  to  be 
desired  that  we  had  many  such  men  as  Mr.  Sawbridge  to 
represent  us  in  parliament.  I  speak  from  common  report  and 
opinion  only  when  I  impute  to  him  a  speculatiye  predilection 
in  favour  of  a  republic  ;  in  the  personal  conduct  and  manners 
of  the  man  I  cannot  be  mistaken ;  he  has  shown  himself  pos- 
sessed of  that  republican  firmness  which  the  times  require, 
and  by  which  an  English  gentleman  may  be  as  usefully  and  as 
honourably  distinguished  as  any  citizen  of  ancient  Eome,  of 
Athens,  or  Lacedeemon. 

Mr.  Townshend  complains  that  the  public  gratitude  has  not 
been  answerable  to  his  desert ;  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the 
artifices  which  have  suggested  to  him  a  language  so  unworthy 
of  his  understanding.  A  great  man  commands  the  affections 
of  the  people,  a  prudent  man  does  not  complain  when  he 
has  lost  them  :  yet  they  are  fax  from  being  lost  to  Mr.  Towns- 
hend ;  he  has  treated  our  opinion  a  little  too  cavalierly.  A 
young  man  is  apt  to  rely  too  confidently  upon  himself,  to  be 
as  attentive  to  his  mistress  as  a  polite  and  passionate  lover 
ought  to  be.  Perhaps  he  found  her  at  first  too  easy  a  con- 
quest ;  yet  I  fancy  she  will  be  ready  to  receive  him  whenever 
he  thinks  proper  to  renew  his  addresses.  With  all  his  youth, 
his  spirit,  and  his  appearance,  it  would  be  indecent  in  the  lady 
to  solicit  his  return. 

I  have  too  much  respect  for  the  abilities  of  Mr.  Home  to 
flatter  myself  that  these  gentlemen  will  ever  be  cordially 
reunited  ;  it  is  not,  however,  unreasonable  to  expect  that  each 
of  them  should  act  his  separate  part  with  honour  and  integrity 
to  the  public.  As  for  differences  of  opinion  upon  speculative 
questions,  if  we  wait  until  they  are  reconciled,  the  action  of 
human  affiiirs  must  be  suspended  for  ever.  But  neither  are  we 
to  look  for  perfection  in  any  one  man,  nor  for  agreement  among 
many.  When  Lord  Chatham  affirms  that  the  authority  of  the 
British  legislature  is  not  supreme  over  the  colonies  in  the 
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same  sense  in  Yihich  it  is  supreme  over  Great  Britain ;  ivben 
Lord  Camden  supposes  a  necessity  (which  the  king  is  to  judge 
of),  and,  founded  upon  that  necessity,  attributes  to  the  crown 
n  legal  power  (not  given  by  the  Act  itself)  to  suspend    the 
operation  of  an  act  of  the  legislature,  I  listen  to  them  both 
with  difl&dence  and  respect,  but  without  the  smallest  degree  of 
conviction  or  assent;   yet  I  doubt  not  they  delivered  their 
real  sentiments,  nor  ought  they  to  be  hastily  condemned.      I, 
too,  have  a  claim  to  the  candid  interpretation  of  my  country, 
when  I  acknowledge  an  involuntary  compulsive  assent  to  one 
very  unpopular  opinion.     I  lament  the  unhappy  necessity, 
whenever  it  arises,  of  providing  for  the  safety  of  the  state  by 
a  temporary  invasion  of  the  personal  liberty  of  the  subject*. 
Would  to  God  it  were  practicable  to  reconcile  these  important 
objects  in  every  possible  situation  of  public  aflfairs  !     I  regard 
the  legal  liberty  of  the  meanest  man  in  Britain  as  much  as 
my  own,  and  would  defend  it  with  the  same  zeal.     I  know  we 
must  stand  or  fell  together.     But  I  never  can  doubt  that  the 
community  has  a  right  to  command,  as  well  as  to  purchase, 
the  service  of  its  members.    I  see  that  right  founded  originally 
upon  a  necessity  which  supei'sedes  all  argument;    I  see  it 
established  by  usage  immemorial,  and  admitted  by  more  than 
a  tacit  assent  of  the  legislature.     I  conclude  there  is  no  remedy 
in  the  nature  of  things  for  the  grievance  complained  of ;  for 
if  there  were,  it  must  long  since  have  been  redressed.    Though 
numberless  opportunities  have  presented  themselves  highly 
favourable  to  public  liberty,  no  successful  attempt  has  ever 
been  made  for  the  relief  of  the  subject  in  this  article.     Yet  it 
has  been  felt  and  complained  of  ever  since  England  had  a 
navy.     The  conditions  which  constitute  this  right  must  be 
taken  together ;  separately,  they  have  little  weight.     It  is  not 
fair  to  argue  from  any  abuse  in  the  execution  to  the  illegality 
of  the  power,  much  less  is  a  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the 
navy  to  the  land  service.     A  seaman  can  never  be  employed 
but  against  the  enemies  of  his  country  f .     The  only  case  in 

*  Junius  alludes  to  tbe  practice  of  impressing  ni<in  for  sea-service ;  the 
legality  of  which  he  allows,  but  confines  it  to  seafaring  men  alone. 

+  At  the  time  when  the  dispute  between  this  country  and  Spain  existed 
relative. to  Falkland's  Islands,  for  a  brief  account  of  which,  see  note  to 
Miscellaneous  Letter,  No.  88 ;  under  a  persuasion  that  war  was  inevitable 
an  armament  took  place,  and  press  warrants  were  issued.     The  legality  of 
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"which  the  king  can  have  a  right  to  arm  his  subjects  in  general, 
is  that  of  a  foreign  force  being  actually  landed  upon  our  coast. 
Whenever  that  case  happens,  no  true  Englishman  will  inquire 
"whether  the  king's  right  to  compel  him  to  defend  his  country- 
be  the  custom  of  England  or  a  grant  of  the  legislature.  With 
regard  to  the  press  for  seamen,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
symptoms  may  not  be  softened,  although  the  distemper  cannot 
be  cured.     Let  bounties  be  increased  as  far  as  the  public 

these,  in  regard  to  the  city,  though  backed  by  the  lord  mayor,  was  ques- 
tioned by  Mr.  Wilkes  and  several  other  aldermen,  who  discharged  all  per- 
sons brought  before  them  so  impressed.  In  consequence  of  these  discordant 
views  of  the  subject,  the  three  following  questions  were  submitted  by  the 
lord  mayor  to  the  opinion  of  three  of  the  most  celebrated  counsel  of  the 
day,  which,  together  with  their  answers,  it  has  been  thought  right  to 
subjoin. 

Q^ery  1.  May  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  of  themselves,  by  virtue  of 
their  commission,  or  under  the  direction  of  the  Privy  Council,  legally  issue 
Tvarrants  for  the  impressing  of  seamen  %  » 

Query  2.  If  yea,  is  the  warrant  annexed,  in  point  of  form,  legal  1 

Query  3.  Is  the  lord  mayor  compellable  to  back  such  warrants  ?  if  he  is, 
what  may  be  the  consequence  of  a  refusal  ? 

"  The  power  of  the  crown  to  compel  persons  pursuing  the  employment  and 
occupation  of  seamen  to  serve  the  public  in  times  of  danger  and  necessity,  which 
has  its  foundation  in  that  universal  principle  of  the  laws  of  all  countries,  that 
private  interest  must  give  way  to  the  public  safety,  appears  to  us  to  be  well 
established  by  ancient  and  long-continued  usage  frequently  recognised ;  and, 
in  many  instances,  regulated  by  the  legislature,  and  noticed  at  least  without 
censure  by  courts  of  justice  ;  and  we  see  no  objection  to  this  power  being 
exercised  by  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  under  the  authority  of  his 
JBf  ajesty*s  orders  in  council. 

"  The  form  o^  the  warrant,  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which  such  warrants 
have  been  usually  executed,  appear  to  us  to  be  liable  to  many  considerable 
objections ;  but  the  nature  of  those  objections  leads  us  to  think  it  the  more 
expedient  that  the  authority  of  a  civil  magistrate  shduld  interpose  in  the 
execution  of  them,  to  check  and  control  the  abuses  to  which  they  are  liable  ; 
and,  therefore,  although  we  do  not  think  that  the  lord  mayor  is  compellable 
to  back  the  warrants,  or  liable  to  any  punishment  in  case  of  his  refusal,  we 
think  it  right  to  submit  it  to  his  Lordship's  consideration,  whether  it  will  not 
be  more  conducive  to  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  the  city,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  subject  from  oppression,  if  he  conforms,  in  this  instance,  to 
what  we  understand  to  have  been  the  practice  of  most  of  his  predecessors 
upon  the  like  occasion. 

"  AL.  WEDDBRBURN, 

"j.  GLYNN, 

"  J.  DUNNING." 

"NoTcmber  22nd,  1770." 
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purse  can  support  them'C^  Still  they  have  a  limit,  and  what 
every  reasonable  expense  is  incurred,  it  will  be  found,  in  fact, 
that  the  spur  of  the  press  is  wanted  to  give  operation  to  the 
bounty. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  never  liad  a  doubt  about  the  strict  right 
of  pressing,  until  I  heard  that  Lord  Mansfield  had  applauded 
Lord  Chatham  for  delivering  something  like  this  doctrine  in 
the  House  of  Lords.     That  consideration  staggered  me  not  a 
little.     But,  upon  reflection,  his  conduct  accounts  naturally 
for  itself.     He  knew  the  doctrine  was  unpopular,  and  was 
eager  to  fix  it  upon  the  man  who  is  the  first  object  of  his  fear 
and  detestation.     The  cunning  Scotchman  never  speaks  truth 
without  a  fraudulent  design.     In  council  he  generalJy  affects 
to  take  a  moderate  part.     Besides  his  natural  timidity,  it 
makes  part  of  his  political  plan  never  to  be  known  to  recom- 
mend violent  measures.     When  the  guards  are  called  forth  to 
murder  their  fellow-subjects,  it  is  not  by  the  ostensihle  advice 
of  Lord  Mansfield.     That  odious  office,  his  prudence  tells 
him,  is  better  left  to  such  men  as  Gower  and  Weymouth,  as 
Barrington  and  Grafton.     Lord  Hillsborough  wisely  confines 
his  firmness  to  the   distant  Americans.      The   designs   of 
Mansfield  are  more  subtle,  more  e£fectual,  anil  secure. — Who 
attacks  the  liberty  of  the  press  ? — Lord  Mansfield.     Who  in- 
vades the  constitutional  power  of  juries  ? — Lord  Mansfield. 
What  judge  ever  challenged  a  juryman,  but  Lord  Mansfield? 
Who  was    that  judge,   who,    to   save  the  king's  brother, 
affirmed  that  a  man  of  the  first  rank  and  quality,  who  obtains 
a  verdict  in  a  suit  for  criminal  conversation,  is  entitled  to  no 
greater  damages  than  the  meanest  mechanic  ? — Lord  Mans- 
field ?    Who  is  it  makes  commissioners  of  the  great  seal  ? — 
Lord  Mansfield  ?    Who  is  it  forms  a  decree  for  those  com- 
missioners, deciding  against  Lord  Chatham  f,  and  afterwards 
(finding  himself  opposed  by  the  judges)  declares  in  Parliament 
that  he  never  had  a  doubt  that  the  law  was  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  that  decree  ? — ^Lord  Mansfield.    Who  is  he  that  has 

*  This  snggestion  was  adopted  by  the  cities  of  London,  Brittol  and 
Edinburgh,  and  the  towns  of  Montrose,  Aberdeen,  Gambletown,  and 
Lynn. 

f  On  the  Burton  Pynsent  estate,  which  was  disputed  by  the  relatives  of 
the  deceased  with  the  Earl  of  Chatham.     See  note,  f^  p.  428. 
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made  it  the  study  and  practice  of  his  life  to  under  mine  and 
Alter  the  whole  system  of  jurisprudence  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench? — Lord  Mansfield.  There  never  existed  a  man  but 
himself  who  answered  exactly  to  so  complicated  a  description. 
Compared  to  these  enormities,  his  original  attachment  to  the 
Pretender  (to  whom  his  dearest  brother  was  confidential 
secretary)  is  a  virtue  of  the  first  magpitude.  But  the  hour 
of  impeachment  wUl  come,  and  neither  he  nor  Grafton  shall 
escape  me.  Now  let  them  make  common  cause  against  Eng- 
land and  the  House  of  Hanover.  A  Stuart  and  a  Murray 
should  sympathise  with  each  other. 

When  I  refer  to  signal  instances  of  unpopular  opinions  de- 
livered and  maintained  by  men  who  may  well  be  supposed  to 
have  no  view  but  the  public  good,  I  do  not  mean  to  renew  the 
discussion  of  such  opinions.  I  should  be  sorry  to  revive  the 
dormant  questions  of  Stamp  Act^  Corn  BUU  ot  Press  Warrant. 
I  mean  only  to  illustrate  one  useful  proposition,  which  it  is 
the  intention  of  this  paper  to  inculcate : — That  we  should  not 
generaUy  reject  the  friendship  or  services  of  any  man  because 
he  differs  from  m  in  a  pofrticular  opinion.  This  will  not  ap- 
pear a  superfluous  caution  if  we  observe  the  ordinary  conduct 
of  mankind.  In  public  affairs,  there  is  the  least  chance  of  a ' 
perfect  concurrence  of  sentiment  or  inclination.  Yet  every 
man  is  ahle  to  contribute  something  to  the  common  stock,  and 
110  man's  contribution  should  be  rejected.  If  individuals  have 
no  virtues,  their  -vices  may  be  of  use  to  us.  I  care  not  with 
what  principle  the  new-bom  patriot  is  animated,  if  the  mea- 
sures he  supports  are  beneficial  to  the  community.  The  nation 
is  interested  in  his  conduct  His  motives  are  bis  own.  The 
properties  of  a  patriot  are  perishable  in  the  individual,  but 
there  is  a  quick  succession  of  subjects,  and  the  breed  is  worth 
preserving.  The  spirit  of  the  A.mericans  may  be  an  useful 
example  to  us.  Our  dogs  and  horses  are  English  only  upon 
English  ground ;  but  patriotism,  it  seems,  may  be  improved 
by  transplanting.  I  will  not  reject  a  bill  which  tends  to 
confine  parliamentary  privilege  within  reasonable  bounds, 
though  it  should  be  stolen  from  the  House  of  Cavendish,  and 
introduced  by  Mr.  Onslow.  The  features  of  the  infant  are  a 
proof  of  the  descent,  and  vindicate  the  noble  birth  from  the 
baseness  of  the  adoption.  I  willingly  accejd;  of  a  sarcasm 
from  Colonel  Barre,  or  a  simile  from  Mx.  JBarka.    JEtven  tbd 
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silent  vote  of  Mr.  Calcraft  is  worth  reckoning  in  a  division. 
What  though  he  riots  in  the  plunder  of  the  army,  and  has 
only  determined  to  he  a  patriot  when  he  could  not  be  a  peer*? 
Let  us  profit  by  the  assistance  of  such  men  while  they  are 
with  us,  and  place  them,  if  it  be  possible,  in  the  post  of  dan- 
ger,   to  prevent  desertion.      The  wary  Wedderbume,    the 
pompous  Suffolk  f ,  never  threw  away  the  scabbard,  nor  ever 
went  upon  a  forlorn  hope.     They  always  treated  the  king's 
servants  as  men  with  whom,  some  time  or  other,  they  might 
possibly  be  in  friendship.     When  a  man  who  stands  forth  for 
the  public  has  gone  that  length  from  which  there  is  no  prac- 
ticable retreat,  when  be  has  given  that  kind  of  personal 
ofifence,  which  a  pious  monarch  never  pardons,  I  then  begin 
to  think  him  in  earnest,  and  that  he  never  will  have  occasion 
to  solicit  the  forgiveness  of  his  country.     But  instances  of  a 
determination  so  entire  and  unreserved  are  rarely  met  with. 
Let  us  take  mankind  as  they  are.     Let  us   distribute  the 
virtues  and  abilities  of  individuals   according  to  the  offices 
they  aflFect,  and,  when  they  quit  the  service,  let  us  endeavour 
to  supply  their  places  with  better  men  than  we  have  lost.     In 
this  country  there  are  always  candidates  enough  for  popular 
favour.     The  temple  of  fame  is  the  shortest  passage  to  riches 
and  preferment. 

Above  all  things,  let  me  guard  my  countrymen  against  the 
meanness  and  folly  of  accepting  of  a  trifling  or  moderate 
compensation  for  extraordinary  and  essential  injuries...  Qur 
enemies  treat  us  as  the  cunning  trader  does  the .  unskilful 
Indian.  They  magnify  their  generosity  when  they  give* us 
baubles,  of  little  proportionate  value,  for  ivory  and  gold.  The 
same  House  of  Commons,  who  robbed  the  constituent  body 
of  their  right  of  free  election,  who  presumed  to  make  a  law 

*  Calcraft  was  introduced  into  political  notice  by  Lord  Holland,  to  whom 
he  had  been  private  secretary,  and  afterwards  accumulated  an  immense 
private  property  by  becoming  army  agent.  He  subsequently  deserted  his 
patron,  and  strove  to  obtain  a  peerage  from  administration.  He  died  with- 
out having  obtained  his  object.  One  of  his  mistresses  was  the  celebrated 
George  Ann  Bellamy. 

f  In  allusion  to  his  Lordship's  manner.  Yet  it  must  also  be  recollected 
that  he  headed  the  renegade  Whigs  who  deserted  to  the  ministry  on  the 
death  of  George  Grenville.  See  Miscellaneous  Letters,  Nos.  96  and  97, 
vol.  ii.,  in  which  his  Lordship's  conduct  is  reprobated  in  very  severe  terms, 
particularly  so  in  the  latter. 
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under  pretence  of  declaring  it  * ;  who  paid  our  good  king's 
debts,  without  once  inquiring  how  they  were  incurred  j  who 
gave  thanks  for  repeated  murders  committed  at  home,  and  for 
national  infamy  incurred  abroad ;  who  screened  Lord  Mans-» 
field ;  who  imprisoned  the  magistrates  of  the  metropolis  for 
asserting  the  subject's  right  to  the  protection  of  the  laws; 
who  erased  a  judicial  record,  and  ordered  all  proceedings  in  a 
criminal  suit  to  be  suspended  f ; — this  very  House  of  Com- 
mons have  graciously  consented  that  their  own  members  may 
be  compelled  to  pay  their  debts,  and  that  contested  elections 
shall  for  the  future  be  determined  with  some  decent  regard  to 
the  merits  of  the  case.  The  event  of  the  suit  is  of  no  con* 
sequence  to  the  crown.  While  parliaments  are  septennial, 
the  purchase  of  the  sitting  member  or  of  the  petitioner  makes 
but  the  difference  of  a  day«  Concessions  such  as  these  are 
of  little  moment  to  the  sum  of  things;  unless  it  be  to 
prove  that  the  worst  of  men  are  sensible  of  the  injuries 
they  have  done  us,  and  perhaps  to  demonstrate  to  us  the 
imminent  danger  of  our  situation.  In  the  shipwreck  of  the 
state,  trifles  float  and  are  preserved,  while  everything  solid 
and  valuable  sinks  to  the  bottom,  and  is  lost  for  ever. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  LX. 

TO  THE   PKINTER  OF  THE   PUBLIC   ADVERTISEB. 

Snt,  October  16, 1771. 

I  AM  convinced  that  Junius  is  incapable  of  wilfully  misre- 
presenting any  man's  opinion,  £ind  ^at  his  inclination  leads 
him  to  treat  Lord  Camden  with  particular  candour  and  re- 
pect.  The  doctrine  attributed  to  him  by  Junius,  as  far  as  it 
goes,  corresponds  with  that  stated  by  your  correspondent 
ScsBvola  I ,  who  seems  to  me  to  make  a  distinction  without  a 

♦  The  Nullum  Temptu  bill,  which  was  passed  in  the  year  1769. 

t  For  a  further  explanation  on  this  subiect,  see  note  to  Miscellaneous 
Letter,  No.  92. 

t  The  letter  of  Scsevola  here  referred  to  occurs  in  the  Public  Advertiser 
of  October  12,  and  is  as  follows : — 

TO  JXTNIUS. 

Sir, 
You  have  mistaken  Lord  Camden's  opinion,  and  changed  it  into  as  weak 
VOL.  I.  BE 
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diflferenos.  Lord  Oftmden,  it  is  agreed,  did  certaiafy  mainfun 
tint,  in  the  recess  of  parikment,  die  king  (by  vfaioh  we  all 
mean  the  king  in  efnmeil^  or  tlie  ezeoatiye  power)  might  sob- 
pead  the  operadon  of  an  act  of  die  legisUtave ;  and  he  founded 
his  doctrine  apon  a  supposed  necessity,  of  which  the  kin^,  tn 
fl«  fint  ffutancs,  most  be  judge.  The  Loids  tmd.  Coaunons 
easnet  foe  judges  of  it  in  the  first  instance,  for  they  do  not 
exist :  thus  &r  Jnnios. 

Bat,  sa^  Scnvoia,  Lord  Camden  made  parUament,  assd 
not  the  km§^  judges  of  the  necessity.  That  parliament  may 
veview  the  acts  of  minkters,  is  noquesdonafole;  bat  there  is  a 
wide  differenoe  between  saying  that  the  crown  has  a  i^^al 
power,  and  that  ministiers  may  act  at  their  peril.  When  we 
eay  an  act  is  Uleffml,  we  -mean  that  it  is  fod^dden  by  a  joint 
teedution  of  the  thiiM  ealxlies.  How  a  snbseqnent  resolution 
of  two  of  those  blanches  can  mske  it  legal  ab  initio,  will  in- 
quire explanation.  If  it  eould,  the  CM»equenee  would  be 
truly  dreadful,  especially  in  these  times.  There  is  no  act  oT 
aihitxary  power  which  the  king  might  not  attribute  to  i 


and  mischieTous  a  tenet  as  conld  have  proceeded  from  ^croggs  or  Jefferies. 
Yoa  have  made  it  the  counterpart  of  the  ship-money  doctrine.  In  this 
representation  you  follow  Lord  Mansfield,  who  gare  that  colour  to  the 
argument  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  great  point  of  difference  between 
the  representation  and  the  trmih  is,  that  ibe  former  makes  Lord  Ciunden 
pronounce  the  king  judge  of  the  necessity,  and  the  latter,  namely,  my  Lord 
Camden's  real  «peech,  makes  parliament  the  judge  of  i^  «nd  exposes  the 
head  of  the  minister  who  advised  the  illegal  act  upon  the  plea  of  its  neces- 
sity, to  the  mercy  of  parliament.  Lord  Camden's  opinion,  which  I  heard 
him  twice  deliver  in  the  fionse  of  Lords,  was  ^!s : — ^That**if  the  kin^ 
•h«iiild,  in  the  recess  of  parHament,  isaue  a  proclamation,  directing  a  step  to 
he  taken  flai  against  m  swhsisting  law,  snl  «t  the  sext  mtetimg  of  paxlift> 
nent,  the  step  iSiould  appear  to  t^m  to  hare  been  neoessaary  lor  the  gaod' 
of  the  state,  their  declaration  of  that  necessity  would  operate  as  a  retrospect, 
BO  as  to  make  the  act  legal  cUt  initio  " — (which  is  an  idea  countenanced  br 
Mr.  Locke). 

That  this  was  the  scope  and  tenor  of  the  noble  Lord's  argnment,  I  appeal 
to  himself  and  all  that  heard  him.  Whether  the  opinion  so  restored  be  or 
1)6  not  erroneous  in  point  of  law  is  a  question  foreign  to  this  letter,  which 
has  no  other  view  but  to  convince  the  public  that  his  Lordship  never 
delivered  that  pernicious  and  foolish  opinion  which  Junius,  by  misU^Le,  and 
Lord  Mansfield,  by  the  basest  misrepresentation,  has  imputed  to  him. 

SoiBYOLA. 

For  Junius's  ooinion  of  this  writer,  see  the  note  to  Private  laette^ 
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«£ty,  and  for  which  he  woald  not  be  seeure  of  obtaining  the  ap- 
piohatioii  of  his  postituted  Lords  and  Commons.  If  Lorid 
Gamden  adsuts  that  the  sufaaeqaent  sanction  of  parliament  inas 
neoeaaaiy  to  make  the  prockimation  legal,  Yshj  did  he  so  ob- 
stizntdlj  oppose  the  bill,  which  was  soon  after  brought  in,  for 
iodannifjing  all  tliose  persons  who  had  acted  under  it?  If 
thai,  bill  had  not  been  passed,  I  am  readj  to  maintain,  in  di- 
rect contradiction  to  Lord  Canuden^  doctrine  (taken  as  Scevola 
states  it),  that  a  litigious  exporter  of  com,  who  had  suffered  in 
Ms  property  in  consequence  of  the  proelamaitioa,  might  hove 
laid  his  action  against  the  custom  house  officers,  and  would 
infSalliblj  have  recovered  damages.  No  jury  could  refuse 
them ;  and  if  I,  who  am  by  jio  means  litigious^  had  been  so 
injared,  I  would  assuredly  have  ineititiited  a  suit  in  West- 
minster Hall,  on  purpose  to  try  the  question  of  right.  I 
woiQd  have  done  it  upon  a  principle  of  defiance  of  the  pre 
tended  power  of  either  or  bodi  Houses  to  make  declarations 
inconsistent  with  law,  amd  I  have  no  doubl;,  that,  with  an  act 
of  pariiament  on  my  side,  I  •should  have  been  too  strong  for 
tbem  all.  This  is  liie  way  in  which  an  Englishman  should 
^>eak  and  act,  and  not  suffer  dangerous  precedents  to  be 
establi^ed  because  tiie  circuiBstaBces  are  fisLTOurahle  or  palli- 
ating. 

"With  regard  to  Lord  Camden,  the  trutli  is  that  he  inad- 
vertently overshot  himself,  as  appears  plainly  by  that  un- 
guarded mention  of  a  tyranny  of  forty  dayt,  which  I  myaelf 
heard.  Instead  of  inserting  that  the  proclamati(»i  was  leg&lf 
he  tkoufd  have  said,  "  My  Lords,  I  know  the  prodamation 
was  illegal,  but  I  advised  it  because  it  was  indispensably  iie- 
cessary  to  save  the  kingdom  from  famine,  and  I  submit  my- 
self to  the  justice  and  meicy  of  my  country." 

Such  language  as  this  would  have  been  manly,  rational,  and 
consistent :  not  nnfit  for  a  lawyer,  and  every  way  worthy  of  a 
great  man. 

PHILO-JITNIUS. 

P.S.  If  Scffivola  should  think  proper  to  write  again  upon 
this  subject,  I  beg  of  him  to  give  me  a  direct  answer,  that  is, 
a  plain  affirmative  or  negative  to  the  following  questions : — In 
the  interval  between  the  publishing  such  a  proclamation  (or 
order  in  council)  as  that  in  question,  and  its  receiving  the 

E  E  2 
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sanction  of  the  two  Houses,  of  what  nature  is  it — ^is  it  legal 
or  iUegal?  or  is  it  neither  one  nor  the  other?  I  mean  to  be 
candid,  and  will  point  out  to  him  the  consequence  of  his 
answer  either  way.  If  it  be  legcd  it  wants  no  farther  sanction. 
If  it  be  illegal  the  subject  is  not  bbund  to  obey  it,  consequently 
it  is  a  useless,  nugatory  act,  even  as  to  its  declared  purpose. 
Before  the  meeting  of  parliament,  the  whole  mischief  -which 
it  means  to  preyent  will  have  been  completed*. 

*  The  following  extract  of  a  subaeqaent  letter  from  ScseTolay  inserted  in 
tbe  Public  Advertiter,  October  24,  1771,  proves  sufficiently  that  this  writer 
at  last  admitted  Lord  Camden  to  have  maintained  an  erroneous  doctrine. 

"  My  Lord  Camden  certainly  thought  the  vote  of  the  two  Houses  in  this 
ease  equivalent  to  a  parliamentary  declaration ;  he  also  thought  such  decla- 
ration made  the  act  (illegal  before)  legal  ai  iniiio.  Now  as  Lord  Camden 
ifl  no  patron  of  mine,  I  am  free  to  declare  that  I  am  satisfied  he  was  wrong 
in  both  those  points,  on  the  foot  of  strict  law ;  that  he  was  wrong  upon 
his  conviction,  Junius  himself  has  once  admitted ;  and  that  he  was  wrong 
upon  &ir  and  rational  though  not  satis&ctory  grounds,  will  appear  to  every 
man  of  good  understanding.  The  shade  between  his  erroneous  doctrine  and 
the  true  one  being  in  sense  and  reason  hardly  distinguishable ;  both  doc- 
trines admit  the  proclamation  to  be  illegal,  and  at  the  minister's  peril  till 
the  meeting  of  parliament — ^both  doctrines  admit  the  two  Houses  of  Par- 
liament (in  this  or  that  mode)  sole  judges  of  the  necessity — ^both  doctrines 
agree  in  exposing  the  minister  to  impeachment  if  the  two  Houses  of  Par- 
liament should  decide  against  his  plea  of  necessity.  Whether  upon  the 
declaration  of  necessity  the  act  becomes  good  in  law  aib  initio,  or  not,  is  the 
only  question.  Locke  (no  Tory)  holds  the  affirmative.  The  law,  in  my 
opinion,  strictly  taken,  is  in  the  negative  ;  for  I  conceive  that  nothing  but 
an  indemnity  bill  could  justify  the  crown  for  having  superseded  a  positive 
act  of  parliament." 

To  these  remarks  JoniuB,  on  the  following  day,  puts  the  subjoined 
questions : — 

1st.  "  In  what  part  of  Mr.  Locke's  writings  is  it  maintained  that  the 
king  may  suspend  an  act  of  parliament,  and  that  the  subsequent  approba- 
bation  of  the  two  Houses  makes  the  suspension  legal  <ib  initio,  or  to  that 
effect  r 

2nd.  "  Does  Sceevola  think  that  an  act  of  the  whole  legislature  is  as 
easily  obtained  and  completed  as  a  vote  of  the  Lords  or  Commons]" — The 
rest  is  a  dispute  about  words  not  worth  continuing. 
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LETTER  LXI. 

TO   ZENO*. 

Sib,  October  17, 1771. 

The  sophistry  of  your  letter  in  defence  of  Lord  Mansfield  is 
adapted  to  the  character  you  defend.  But  Lord  Mansfield  is 
a  man  of  /orw,  and  seldom  in  his  hehaviour  transgresses  the 

•  The  letter  of  Zeno  here  referred  to  occurs  in  the  Pvhlic  Advertiser,' 
dated  October  15,  1771,  and  is  addressed  "  To  Junius,  alias  Edmund  the 
Jesuit  of  St  Omer's."  This  writer,  however,  was  not  the  only  one  of  the 
same  period  who  erred  in  attributing  the  letters  of  Junius  to  tf  r.  Burke* 
See  Preliminary  Essay,  in  which  the  reasons  for  disbelieving  that  gentleman 
to  have  been  the  author  of  them  are  more  particularly  given. 

As  Junius  thought  Zeno's  letter  worthy  of  a  reply,  the  reader  may  not 
think  it  unworthy  of  a  perusal.     It  is  as  follows :— * 

Sib, 
YouB  letter  of  the  8th  is  a  greater  miracle  than  any  you  have  hitherto  pror 
duced.  I  do  not  mean  in  its  argument,  language,  and  arrangement.  In 
these  particulars  you  haye  been  invested  with  a  creative  power,  and  what- 
ever you  are  pleased  to  bring  forth  is  not  for  us  to  approve,  but  to  admire ;. 
but,  Sir,  your  letter  of  the  8th  is  not  ivritten  in  the  single  spirit  of  calumny; 
you  have  now  turned  the  efforts  which  formerly  were  exerted  in  creating 
divisions  amongst  the  good,  to  cement  those  which  never  fail  to  arise 
amongst  the  bad.  I  have  no  objection  to  your  success  in  this  undertaking. 
Let  the  fathers  of  your  church  and  the  sons  of  the  city  unite.  Let  them 
club  their  arts  and  their  powers.  Let  Wilkes  enjoy  his  fertility  in  expedi- 
ents, he  will  have  need  for  it  all.  But  neither  that  fertility,  the  republican 
firmness  of  Sawbridge,  no,  nor  the  youth,  spirit,  and  graces  of  Townshend 
will  avail  to  overturn  the  constitution,  or  even  procure  to  them  or  to  you 
the  ultimate  object  of  your  desires — a  little  money. 

Yet,  Sir,  why,  in  a  letter  professedly  written  to  reconcile  the  patriots  of 
the  city,  do  you  make  a  digression  to  abuse  Lord  Mansfield  i  Is  it  because 
of  the  diametrical  opposition  of  his  character  to  theirs  ?  Certainly  it  must 
be  so ;  and  Junius  is  less  a  fool  than  I  believed  him.  Nothing  more  likely 
to  reconcile  rogues  who  rail  at  each  other  than  railing  at  honest  men.  If 
your  dogs  are  of  the  true  breed  they  will  leave  off  worrying  one  another, 
and  join  in  the  cry  against  the  common  enemy. 

It  is  on  the  subject  of  this  abuse  that  I  take  the  liberty  to  address  the 
mighty  Junius. 

This  phoenix  of  politicians  and  of  reasoners  tells  the  public  that  "  he 
never  had  a  doubt  about  the  strict  right  of  pressing,  till  he  knew  Lord 
Mansfield  was  of  the  same  opinion.  That  indeed  staggered  him  not  a 
little;"  and  to  be  sure  it  was  a  staggering  consideration:  for  who  is  to 
learn  that  Lord  Mansfield  is  utterly  ignorant  of  the  lawl  and  that  hiA 
judgment  is  avowedly  so  weak  and  perverse,  that  a  wise  politician  (I  mean 
so  very  wise  a  politician  as  Junius)  will  examine  no  further,  but  at  once 
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rules  of  decorum.  I  sliaU  imitate  his  Lordship's  good  man- 
ners, and  leave  you  in  fiill  possession  of  his  principles.  I 
will  not  call  you  liar^  Jesuit,  or  villain;  hut,  with  all  the  po- 
liteness imaginable,  perhaps  I  may  prove  you  so. 

coodade  Uut  prapaatioii  in  law  to  be  faiae,  wbick  Lonl  Mimafirfd  holds  «d 
be  true. 

Sir,  when  you  are  only  puerile,  blundering,  inconsistent,  and.  absiuni,  I 
ti'eat  you  ss  you  deserve,  with  ridicule  and  contempt.  But  when  jou  aasert 
positive  falsehoods,  the  mildest  usage  you  can  expect  is  to  have  them 
cnmimed  down  the  fotd  throat  from  whidk  they  issued.  Of  this  natve  are 
tke  qveslMDs  yov  make,  and  the  aaewen  yon  aie  pleased  to  give  to  joawmAi, 
in  rebtioK  to  Lord  MansiieM.  Se  many  in&mous  lies  as  these  antiPtJUt 
contain  wsk  never  crowded  together  before — ^not  even  by  JuniiuL.  Yam 
insinuate  (and  yen  dare  bat  inshraate)  that  Lord  Mansfield  was  the  secret 
adviser  of  sending  out  the  gvards  when  the  afiair  of  St  George's  Pieida 
happened.  That  his  Lordship  was  in  any  shape  ostcfisibly  or  otherwise  con- 
cerned in  that  matter,  that  he  knew  of  it  till  days  after  it  happened,  is  a  lie 
of  the  first  magnitude ;  and  I  dare  you  to  bring  even  the  shadow  of  proof 
of  your  in^nmoos  assertion. 

It  is  also  a  lie  that  Lord  Mansfield  attacks  the  liberty  of  the  press.  He 
has  endeavoved,  indeed,  by  legal  and  constitutional  methods,  to  lestnn 
the  abuse  of  that  Hberty,  and  in  doing  so  be  has  shown  htraself  a  good 
citizen.  Are  yon  a  pc^tician,  and  ignorant  that  the  ab^ise  of  the  beat 
things  makes  them  degenerate  into  the  worst?  Are  you  a  pretends  to 
reason,  and  ignorant  that  the  abuse  of  a  valuable  privilege  is  the  certain 
means  to  lose  it  ?  Are  not  you  a  publie  de&mer  ei  every  respectable  charac- 
ter in  the  nation  %  Have  not  you  carried  the  licence  of  the  press  beyond 
the  bovnds  not  only  of  decency  and  humanity,  but  even  of  human  concep- 
tion T  And  dare  yoa  complain  that  its  liberty  is  attaeked?  Tour  reliance 
on  the  ignorance  «f  those  to  whom  you  write  must  be  great  indeed,  wben 
JOU  dare  affirm  a  fact  which  is  contradicted  and  proved  a  Ke  by  the  very 
affirmation  of  its  truth. 

Nor  is  it  less  fitlse  that  Lord  Mansfield  invades  the  eonetitntronel  power 
of  juries.  I  refer  all  who  are  not  willing  to  believe  a  lie  upon  the  credit  of 
a  common  liar,  to  the  letters  of  Phileleatherus  Anglieanus,  and  those  under 
the  signature  of  A  Candid  Bnqnirer,  for  infomiation  on  this  subject.  The 
letters  are  in  the  Publie  Advertisert  of  November  and  December  last;  and 
from  them,  all  who  are  able  to  form  a  judgment  on  a  question  of  \&w,  wiH 
see  it  clearly  demonstrated  that  Locd  Mansfield's  opinion  with  respect  to 
the  power  c^  juries  is  bo  less  the  law  of  the  land  than  the  advantage  of 
the  subject. 

Tour  question  relating  to  Lord  Mansfield's  challenging  a  juryman,  I  con- 
fess I  do  not  understand,  neither  do  I  know  to  what  it  alhtdes ;  a  charge  of 
that  nature  ought  to  have  been  accompanied  with  circumstances  of  time, 
place,  and  occasion.  When,  where,  and  on  what  account  was  this  donel 
Answer  me  these  questions,  and  I  pledge  myself  to  the  publie  that  I  shall 
prove,  to  the  conviction  of  every  reasonable  man,  that  i{  it  was  so  done  it 
was  legally  done. 
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like  other  fair  pleiders  in  Lord  Mansfield  a  aehaal  af  justice^ 
joa  answer  Junius  by  misquoting  his  «ords»  and  misstating 
liis  propositions.  If  I  am  candid  enough  to  admit  that  this  is 
the  Tcrj  logie  taught  at  St  Omeif *s,  yon  will  readily  allow  thai 

¥cmr  next  accHasfeHm.  8hi»ws  jou  no  lesa  y«id  of  jadgnent  and  coxsistaQcy 
tbaa  of  justice  and  truth.  You  accuse  Lord  Mansfield  to  the  pubCCj,  for 
flaying  a  lord  is  entitled  to  no  greater  damages  in  a  suit  for  the  debaudting 
of  his  wife  than  a  mechanic.  Lord  Mansfi«Id  did  say  that,  in  an  atction  of 
damages  for  crimmal  conrvefsation,  the  law  did  not  connder  the  jwk  of  Hko 
penon  injured ;  and  in  this  hi  uttered  not  only  the  dictales  of  law,  hut  the 
dictates  of  coauDon  sense  and  humanity,  neither  of  which  you  seem  to  under- 
Btand.  Had  Lord  Mansfield  said  that  the  law  did  not  consider  the  rank  of 
the- injuring  person,  It  might  have  been  argued  that  he  meant  to  |creeo  tito 
king's  brother ;  bat  the  diffefence  between  ligkt  and  darkness  i«  not  greater 
thaa  between  thi&  propootifln  and  the  preposition  be.  aaintaiQed.  None  bat 
an  Irish  nuderstandiiig  could  poesibly  take  the  change,  or  suppose  them  con- 
rertihle  propositions.  Bat  can  you,  Junius^  seriously  make  your  court  to 
the  people  by  telling  them  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  crime  of 
debauching  the  wife  of  a  lord  and  one  of  their  own  9  Yd  w«re  bred  at 
8t.  Omer'a.  Yo«  were  destined  for  a  eharcK  not  that  iadeed  ef  which 
SnTile,  &K.,  are  the  fathevs ;  but,  however^  a  church  which  requires  some 
reading.  Beading  the  Scriptures,  it  is  true,  is  forbid  by  your  canons ;  but 
SBiely  yon  have  heard  of  the  prophet  I^athan's  address  to  Daiid  on  a  sub- 
ject of  this  nature]  The  prophet,  woca»  than  Lord  Man^eld,  thought  that 
debauching  the  wife  of  a  poor  man  waa  a  greater  crime  than  deluuuclazig  the 
vnh  of  a  lord  ;  ibr  this  pJain  and  huDauie  reason,  that  a  poor  man'a  wife 
waa  his  all,  hifl  only  comfort  and  consolation,  whereas  a  rich  man  had  many 
okhors;  yet  Jumua^  the  popular  Junius^  telk  the  people  plainly  that 
debauching  one  of  their  wi>*es  is  nothing  in  comparison  of  lying  with  a  lord's^ 
aad  anaigna  the  upright  and  discenuag  judge  who  aayt  that  the  uxiocy  to 
tiie  husband  is  in  both  cases  equaL 

Who  makes  commissaeners  e£  the  great  seal  1  Lord  Maasi&eld.  Indeed, 
I  thought  that  power  had  cmly  resided  iu  the  king.  To  see  how  plain 
men  may  raistake  !  If  you,  Junius,  by  xaaking  commissioners  mean 
adnsing  the  king  to  make  commissioneis  1  naderstaad  you.  The  expres- 
sion is  lather  inaceurati^  hot  that  one  is  often  obliged  to  pass  ever  in  Junius. 
In  my  turn  give  me  leave  to  ask  yon  a  question.  Who  so  proper  to  advise 
Ins  Majesty  in  the  choice  ef  a  law  officer  as  Lord  Mansfield  ] 

But  Lord  Mansfield  not  only  made  the  cemmisakoness  of  the  great  seal, 
he  also  framed  their  decree,  and  then  disavowed  the  decree  of  his  own 
framing  in  the  House  of  Peers.  This  is  an  absurd  and  an  improbable  lie. 
Jt  is  absurd  and  iiaprobable  to  Bu^qpose  Lord  Massfield  framed  a  decree  for 
three  judges  very  capable  to  £came  one  thenksc^ves.  It  is  more  absurd  to 
suppose  Lord  Mansfil^  would  disavow  the  decree  which  he  himself  had 
made,  in  the  presence  of  the  three  commissioners  for  whom  he  had  made 
it,  and  who  could  so  easily  have  detected  his  di^>Iicity.  And  it  is  a  direct 
and  public  lie  that  Lord  Mans&sld  said  be  never  had  a  doubt  that  the  law 
was  in  direct  opikositiea  to  that  decree.    He  did  not  g^ve  an  opiiuQii  in  thft 
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it  is  the  constant  practice  in  the  Court  of  Kings  Bench. 
Junius  does  not  say  that  he  never  had  a  doubt  about  the  strict 
right  of  pressing  till  he  knew  Lord  Mansfield  was  of  the  same 
opinion.  His  words  are,  until  he  heard  that  Lord  Mansfield 
had  applauded  Lord  Chatham  for  maintaining  that  doctrine 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  It  was  not  the  accidental  concurrence 
of  Lord  Mansfield's  opinion,  but  the  suspicious  applause  given 
by  a  cunning  Scotchman  to  the  man  he  detests,  that  raised 
and  justified  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  Junius.  The  question  is 
not  whether  Lord  Mansfield  be  a  man  of  learning  and  abili- 
ties (which  Junius  has  never  disputed),  but  whether  or  no  he 
abuses  and  misapplies  his  talents. 

Junius  did  not  say  that  Lord  Mansfield  had  advised  the 
calling  out  the  guards.  On  the  contrary,  his  plain  mean- 
ing  is  that  he  left  that  odious  office  to  men  less  cunning  than 
himself.  Whether  Lord  Mansfield's  doctrine  concerning  libels 
be  or  be  not  an  attack  upon  the  liberty  of  the  press,  is  a  ques- 
tion which  the  public  in  general  are  very  well  able  to  deter- 
mine.    I  shall  not  enter  into  it  at  present.     Nor  do  I  think 

House  of  Peers.  He  only  stated  the  question ;  and  the  decree  was  reversed 
on  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  eight  judges  who  attended.  For  the  troth 
of  this  I  appeal  to  all  who  were  present. 

The  last  charge  of  Junius  represents  Lord  Mansfield  making  it  his  study 
to  undermine  and  alter  the  whole  system  of  jurisprudence  in  the  King's 
Bench.  One  would  scarcely  believe  that  there  could  be  an  understanding 
so  twisted,  or  a  heart  so  corruptly  malignant  as  to  make  that  an  article  of 
accusation,  which,  fairly  taken,  includes  in  it  the  most  exalted  merit  and 
virtue.  If  there  be  a  superlatively  eminent  quality  in  Lord  Mansfield's 
great  and  deserved  character,  it  is  the  unremitting  and  unwearied  efforts  he 
constantly  has  made  to  rescue  injured  and  oppressed  innocence  from  the 
harpy  fangs  of  chicane  and  quibble.  The  nation  does  him  justice  in  this 
particular ;  and  all  the  arts  and  lies  that  have  been  employed  to  defame 
him  have  never  been  ^ble  to  stagger  the  public  confidence  in  his  judgment 
and  integrity.  The  proof  of  this  is  in  the  breast  of  every  man  to  whom  I 
write ;  and  the  crowd  of  suitors  in  the  court  where  he  presides  gives  the 
most  honourable  testimony  to  the  truth  which  I  affirm,  and  the  most  palpa- 
ble lie  to  the  assertion  of  the  abandoned  Junius. 

And  now,  Sir,  having  answered  all  your  questions,  you  are  worth  no 
further  notice.  I  shall,  in  my  turn,  address  a  few  queries  to  the  public ; 
and  I  am  sorry  that  the  temper  of  the  times  should  oblige  me  to  recall  to 
their  memory  things  which  ought  to  be  indelibly  engraven  on  the  heart  of 
every  Englishman." 

By  whose  advice  was  it  that  his  Majesty,  immediately  on  his  accession  to 
the  throne,  made  the  judges  places  for  life,  thereby  rendering  them  inde- 
pendent on  king  or  minister?    Lord  Mansfield.     When  Lord  Chatham  and 
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it  necessary  to  say  much  to  a  man  who  had  the  daring  confi- 
dence to  say  to  a  jury, "  Gentlemen,  you  are  to  bring  in  a  ver- 
dict guilty  or  not  guilty,  but  whether  the  defendant  be  guilty 
or  innocent  is  not  matter  for  your  consideration."  Clothe  it 
in  what  language  you  will  this  is  the  sum  total  of  Lord  Mans- 
field's doctrine.     If  not,  let  Zeno  show  us  the  difference. 

But  it  seems  the  liberty  of  the  press  may  be  abused  and  the 
abuse  of  a  valuable  privilege  is  the  certain  means  to  lose  it. 
The  first  I  admit;  but  let  the  abv^e  be  submitted  to  a  jury, 
a  sufficient  and  indeed  the  only  legal  and  constitutional  check 
upon  the  licence  of  the  press.  The  second  I  flatly  deny.  In 
direct  contradiction  to  Lord  Mansfield,  I  affirm,  that  ''  the 
abuse  of  a  valuable  privilege  is  not  the  certain  means  to  lose 
it."  If  it  were,  the  English  nation  would  have  few  privileges 
left,  for  where  is  the  privilege  that  has  not,  at  one  time  or 
other,  been  abused  by  individuals  ?  Bat  it  is  false  in  reason 
and  equity,  that  particular  abuses  should  produce  a  general 
forfeiture.  Shall  the  community  be  deprived  of  the  protec- 
tion of  the  laws,  because  there  are  robbers  and  murderers  ? 


Lord  Camden  attempted  to  revive  the  impious  and  unconstitutional  doctrine 
of  a  power  in  the  crown  to  dispense  with  the  laws  of  the  land  (which  was 
precisely  the  point  on  which  the  glorious  revolution  hinged,  and  the  doctrine 
for  maintaining  of  which  James  II.  lost  his  crown),  who  stood  in  the  breach, 
and  with  eloquence  and  argument,  more  than  human,  defeated  the  pernicious 
attempt  "i  Lord  Mansfield.  Who  supported  and  carried  through  the  House 
of  Peers  the  bill  called  the  Nullum  Tempus  bill ;  that  law  by  which  the 
minds  of  the  people  were  quieted  against  apprehension  of  claims  on  the  part 
of  the  crown  %  Lord  Mansfield.  To  whom  do  we  owe  the  success  of  the 
bill  for  restraining  the  privilege  of  parliament,  of  such  essential  service  to 
the  internal  commerce  of  the  nation,  and  especially  to  that  part  of  it  which 
could  least  afford  to  lie  under  any  disadvantage,  the  industrious  shopkeeper 
and  tradesman )  Lord  Mansfield.  Who  carried  Mr.  Grenville's  last  legacy 
to  the  nation  through  the  House  of  Peers,  that  bill  by  which  questions  of 
elections  in  the  House  of  Commons  are  henceforth  to  be  tried  in  a  manner 
which  will  prevent  the  injustice  supposed  to  have  been  done  in  the  Middle- 
.  sex  election,  and  guard  against  the  bad  consequences  which  it  was  feared 
might  follow  from  that  determination  1    Lord  Mansfield. 

I  might  add  many  other  constitutional  questions  in  which  Lord  Mansfield 
has  ever  been  on  the  side  of  public  liberty.  But  if  what  I  have  already 
said  be  not  sufficient  to  vindicate  the  first  character  in  the  nation  from  the 
iaUe  aspersions  of  an  unprincipled  scribbler,  I  am  bold  to  say  that  the  time 
is  now  arrived  when  it  is  unworthy  of  an  honest  man  to  labour  for  the 
public ;  and  the  character  of  an  Englishman,  once  so  respectable,  will  no 
longer  be  know^  but  by  its  folly  and  ingratitude. — Zeno. 
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SfaftU  the  eommunitj  be  punished,  becmse  indivictiialv  hMwe 
offended?  Lord  Mansfield  njs  so«  consisteotfy  enough  witft 
bs9  principlee,  bafe  J  ^Quder  to  find  him  so  explicit.  Yet,  for 
one  concession^  howeTer  extorted,  I  confess  mjseilf  oh^ed  to 
him.  The  liberty  of  the  press  is,  after  all,  &  wdMohle  privi- 
lege. I  agree  with  him  most  heartily,  and  wiB  defend  it 
against  him. 

Yon  ask  me>  WYxtX  jwnfmetn  was  challenged  by  Lord  Msns- 
field  ?  I  teU  yon  his  name  was  Benson.  When  his  nsme 
was  called  Lord  Mansfield  ordered  the  clerk  to  pass  him  hy. 
As  for  his  reasons,  yon  may  ask  himaelt  for  he  assigBfed 
none*.  But  I  can  tell  yon  ^^t  all  men  thought  of  it.  This 
Benson  f  had  been  refractory  npon  a  former  jury,  and  would 
not  accept  of  the  law  as  delirered  by  Lord  Mansfield,  bat  bad 
the  impudence  to  pretend  to  think  for  himself.  Bat  you  it 
seems,  honest  Zeno,  know  nothing  of  the  matter  \  Yon  nerer 
read  Junius  *s  letter  to  yonr  patron  \  Yon  never  heard  of  the 
intended  instructions  from  the  city  to  impeach  Lord  Mans- 
field L  Yon  never  heard  \j  what  dexterity  of  Mr.  Faterson 
that  measure  was  prevented  J!  How  wonderfully  ill  some 
people  are  informed ! 

Junius  did  neiser  affirm  that  the  crime  of  seducing  the  wife 
of  a  mecbanie  or  a  peer  is  not  the  same,  taken  in  a  moral  or 
religious  view.  What  he  affirmed,  in  contradiction  to  the 
levelling  principle  so  lately  adopted  by  Lord  Mansfield,  was, 
that  the  damages  ahoidd  be  proportUmed  tQ>  the  rank  and  for- 

*  On  a  Motioii  made  in  the  House  of  CbmKiMNiy  Nor.  27,  ITTO,  bj  the 
Hoa  Mr.  Fhipps,  for  lexre  to  bring  in  a  bill  tft  anuend  t^  set  of  Wifiiam  ^ 
Thiid,  vhich  empowers  the  attocney-geneml  to  ftit  infbnnatioBft«r  esfiei&,  the 
late  Lord,  then  Mr.,  ThurIow>  lolicitor-genenil,  thus  defended  Lord  Manafieid 
from  the  charge  here  broaght  against  him  bj  Janiiis : — "  Indeed,  if  a  jcury- 
man  has  been  rejeeted  wttihoirt  a  challenge  horn  the  partiee,  there  k  room  for 
damoor.  Stich  an  aet  is  highly  erimioal.  No  nan  is  aUe,  bo  honest  maa 
would  wish,  to  defend  it.  But  let  as  not  be  nsh  in  paanng  seateaee.  Let 
the  fiiet  be  well  aathentieated  before  we  eondenm.  Rameur  is  Dot  a  sufi- 
cient  ground  for  proceeding.  As  we  found  if  a  liar  iu  other  aptides,  we 
have  this  reaaon  to  doubt  its  ▼eracttj;  though  I  frequent  Westminster  Hall, 
I  know  nothing  of  it ;  but  I  must  confess  that  I  cannot  give  it  the  least 
credit.      The  great  judge  who  ia  svapccted  was  incapatble  of  such  an 


t  See  Letter  63,  pcsf,  p.  199. 

f  Mr.  Paterson  was  one  ef  the  comnon  council  for  tibe  ward  of  Fainqf^ 
don  Within,  and  took  an  aetiTe  port  in  firFonr  ef  geveiDDMnfc 
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twma  of  the  pariiss;  and  for  this  plain  reason  (admitted  hj 
ererj  other  judge  that  erer  sat  in  Westminster  Hall),  became 
-what  is  a  compenaaiioD  or  penal^  to  one  man  is  none  to 
«nothen  The  sophistical  distinction  joo  attempt  to  diaw  be- 
tween the  peiBon  injured  and  the  penon  ti^Wit^  is  Mans- 
field all  over.  If  joa  can  onee  establish  the  proposition.that 
the  injared  part^^  is  not  entitled  to  receive  large  damages,  it 
follows  pretty  plainly  that  the  party  injuring  should  not  be 
compelled  to  pety  iheaat ;  ci»iiseqaentlj  the  king's  brother  is 
efiectnally  screened  by  Lord  Mansfield's  doctiine.  Your  rs- 
ference  to  Nathan  and  David  comes  naturally  in  aid  of  yoor 
patron's  professed  system  of  jnrisprudenee.  He  is  fond  of  in- 
trodacing  into  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  any  lav  that  con- 
tfadicts  or  exelades  the  common  law  of  England ;  whether  it 
be  canon,  drily  jus  gentiun^j  or  LniiiesL  Bat,  Sir,  the  Bible 
is  the  code  of  our  religious  faith,  and  not  of  our  municipal 
jnrisprKidence ;  and  though  it  was  the  pleasure  of  God  to  in- 
dict a  particular  punishment  upon  David's  crime  (taken  as  a 
breach  of  his  divine  commands),  and  to  send  his  prophet  to  de- 
nounce it,  an  English  jury  have  nothing  to  do  either  with 
David  or  the  prophet.  They  consider  the  crime  only  as  it  is 
a  breach  of  order,  an  injury  to  an  individual,  and  an  offence 
to  society,  and  they  judge  of  it  by  certain  positive  rules  of 
low,  or  by  the  practice  of  their  ancestors.  Upon  the  whole, 
the  man  after  God's  own  lieart  is  much  indebted  to  you  for 
comparing  him  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  That  his  Royal 
Highness  may  be  the  man  after  Lord  Mansfield's  own  heart 
seems  much  more  probable,  and  you  I  think,  Mr.  Zeno,  might 
succeed  tolerably  well  in  the  character  of  Nathan.  The  evil 
deity,  the  prophet,  and  the  royri  sinner,  would  be  very  proper 
company  for  one  another. 

You  say,  Lord  Mansfield  did  not  make  the  commissioners  of 
the  great  seal^,  and  that  he  only  advised  the  king  to  appoint. 
I  believe  Junius  meant  no  more,  and  the  distinction  is  hardly 
worth  disputing. 

You  say  he  did  not  deliver  an  opinion  upon  Lord  Chatham's 

•  It  Iras  been  alrcad  j  obterred,  that  the  great  seal  was  put  in  commisrion, 
upon  the  sudden  death  of  Charles  Tarke  throug^h  politieal  chagrin.  Lord 
Mansfield  was  npon  this  occasion  made  speaker  of  the  House  of  Ix)rd8,  and 
received  the  fees,  which  were  supposed  to  amount  to  6000/.  per  annnm. 
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appeal.  I  affirm  that  he  did,  directly  in  fayour  of  the  appeal*. 
This  is  a  point  of  fact  to  be  determined  by  evidence  only. 
But  you  assign  no  reason  for  his  supposed  silence,  nor  for  his 
desiring  a  conference  with  the  judges  the  day  before.  Was 
not  all  Westminster  Hall  convinced  that  he  did  it  with  a  view 
to  puzzle  them  with  some  perplexing  question,  and  in  hopes 
of  bringing  some  of  them  over  to  him  ?  You  say  the  com- 
missioners were  very  capable  of  framing  a  decree  for  them- 
selves By  the  fact  it  only  appears  that  they  were  capable  of 
framing  an  illegal  one,  which,  I  apprehend,  is  not  much  to  the 
credit  either  of  their  learning  or  integrity. 

We  are  both  agreed  that  Lord  Mansfield  has  incessantly 
laboured  to  introduce  new  modes  of  proceeding  in  the  court 
where  he  presides ;  but  you  attribute  it  to  an  honest  zeal  in 
behalf  of  innocence  oppressed  by  quibble  and  chicane,  I  say 
that  he  has  introduced  new  law  too,  and  removed  the  land- 
marks established  by  former  decisions.  I  say  that  his  view 
is  to  change  a  court  of  equity,  and  to  bring  everything  within 
the  arbitrium  of  a  prcstorian  court.  The  public  must  deter- 
mine between  us.  But  now  for  his  merits.  First,  then,  the 
establishment  of  the  judges  in  their  places  for  life  (which  you 
tell  us  was  advised  by  Lord  Mansfield)  was  a  concession 
merely  to  catch  the  people.  It  bore  the  appearance  of  royal 
bounty,  but  had  nothing  real  in  it.  The  judges  were  already 
for  life,  excepting  in  the  case  of  a  demise.  Your  boasted  bill 
only  provides  that  it  shall  not  be  in  the  power  of  the  king's 
successor  to  remove  them.  At  the  best  therefore  it  is  only  a 
legacy,  not  a  gift  on  the  part  of  his  present  Majesty,  since  for 
himself  he  gives  up  nothing.  That  he  did  oppose  Lord  Cam 
den  and  Lord  Northington  upon  the  proclamation  against  the 
exportation  of  com,  is  most  true,  and  with  great  ability. 
With  his  talents,  and  taking  the  right  side  of  so  clear  a 
question,  it  was  impossible  to  speak  ill.  His  motives  are 
not  so  easily  penetrated.  They  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  politics  at  that  period,  will  judge  of  them  somewhat 

*  Sir  Wm.  Pynsent  had  bequeathed  an  estate  to  Lord  Chatham,  which 
hequeet  was  controverted  by  his  immediate  heirs.  The  chancellorship,  then 
in  commission,  was  appealed  to.  Lord  Chatham  lost  his  cause  by  the 
decision  of  the  commissioners ;  but  gained  it  upon  a  further  appeal  to  the 
House  of  Lords. 
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cUfFerently  from  Zeno.  Of  the  popular  bills,  which  you 
say  he  supported  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  most  material 
is  unquestionably  that  of  Mr.  Grenville  for  deciding  con- 
tiested  elections.  But  I  should  be  glad  to  know  upon  what 
possible  pretence  any  member  of  the  Upper  House  could 
oppose  such  a  bill,  after  it  had  passed  the  Home  of  Com- 
mons ?  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  what  share  he  had  in  pro- 
xnoting  the  other  two  bills,  but  I  am  ready  to  give  him  all  the 
credit  you  desire.  Still  you  will  find  that  a  whole  life  of  de- 
liberate iniquity  is  ill-atoned  for  by  doing  now  and  then  a 
laudable  action  upon  a  mixed  or  doubtful  principle.  If  it  be 
unworthy  of  him,  thus  ungratefully  treated,  to  labour  any 
longer  for  the  public,  in  God*s  name  let  him  retire.  His 
brother's  patron  (whose  health  he  once  was  anxious  for)  is 
dead,  but  the  son  of  that  unfortunate  prince  survives,  and,  I 
dare  say,  will  be  ready  to  receive  him. 

PHILO-JUNIUS. 


LETTER  LXII. 

TO  AN  ADVOCATE  IN  THE  CAUSE  OP  THE  PEOPLE*. 

Sib,  October  18, 1771. 

You  do  not  treat  Junius  fairly.     You  would  not  have  con- 
demned him  so  hastily,  if  you  had  ever  read  Judge  Foster's 

*  The  letter  thus  subacribed  appeared  in  the  Public  Advertiser,  Oct.  16, 
1771,  and  deserves  a  perusal,  as  it  was  deemed  entitled  to  a  reply. 

TO  Jinrius. 
Sib, 
Thbbe  is  a  bigotry  in  politics  as  well  as  in  religion.  Precepts  which,  on 
examination,  we  should  have  found  to  be  erroneous,  are  often  implicitly 
received  by  us,  because  we  have  formed  an  opinion  of  the  integrity  and 
sound  judgment  of  those  by  whom  they  were  penned ;  but  the  majority  of 
the  people  are  biassed  by  those  principles  entirely  which  they  have  imbibed 
in  their  youth,  and  pay  deference  to  those  persons  and  things  which  their 
parents  instructed  them  to  revere.  The  greater,  therefore,  the  reputation  of 
a  writer,  the  stricter  guard  I  must  keep  over  my  belief,  for  the  easier  he 
might  lead  my  judgment  astray.  I  even  think  it  my  duty,  when  such 
a.  writer  errs,  to  sound  the  alarm,  lest  my  fellow-citizens  be  unwarily  misled« 
Junius  is  their  favourite  guide;  but  shall  they  follow  him  blindfold  be- 
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avguflMiit  upon  the  legtiitj  of  pressiDg  seameii.  A  imtm  -mbo 
hn  not  read  that  aiigumeiit  is  not  qualified  to  speak  aMX^ufBtelj 
Hfuii  the  sui^eet  In  answer  to  strong  Acts  and  fair  vcssoft- 
ing,  yoQ  produce  nothing  bat  a  vague  comparisoa  betwoea 
two  things  vhich  have  little  or  no  resenUance  to  eacb  other. 
Q^Mrmi  wtLrrmxitt,  it  is  true,  had  been  often  issued,  but  tiiey 
had  never  been  regalarly  qoestioned  or  resistod  nntil  the  eaae 
af  Mr.  Wilkes.  He  broi^^t  them  to  trial,  and  the  naomeot 
they  ware  tried  thej  were  declared  iBsfal,  Ttaa  is  not  iJie 
case  of  prms  warrantB^,  They  have  been  ooonfiained  ofl^  qmes 
tioned,  and  resisted,  in  a  thonsand  xnstaaees ;  bat  still  tiae 
kgiskitaie  have  never  interposed,  nor  ims  there  ever  been  m 
ibnnal  decision  against  them  in  uaj  of  (he  superior  eoazlsL 
On  the  oootiary,  they  bane  been  Btequently  reeogaiaed  and  md- 

cause  he  affinns  it  to  be  darlc  1  No,  let  them  walk  vith  their  eyes  open,  and 
see  if  there  be  not  a  my  of  Tight.  Credulity  and  superstitious  veneration 
have  ever  held  in  darkness  the  human  mind.  It  was  not  till  the  Pope  and  • 
his  priests  had  forfeited  their  character  of  holiness  and  in&Uibility  that  the 
Beformation  took  place,  and  mankind  began  to  think  for  themselves ;  the 
Scriptures  began  to  be  understood  in  their  original  meaning,  though  many  to 
this  day  interpret  them,  not  as  they  have  considered  them  in  their  own 
minds,  but  as,  by  their  priests  or  ihor  parents^  they  are  tanght  to  believe. 
It  was  not  till  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  was  abused  by  the  House  of 
Stuart,  that  the  revcJutioa  «uoceeded  in  the  goT«mmeatof  Britam.  Men 
then  lost  that  fear  and  reverence  with  which  they  used  to  behold  their 
king;  and  they  began  to  imagine  it  would  be  better  for  the  common  weal 
that  his  power  and  prerogative  were  curtailed.  The  authority  of  the 
monarchical  law-writers  became  also  disregarded;  and  customs  wfaidiy 
before  that  period,  were  peaceably  received  as  the  bws  of  the  land,  inen& 
then  found  to  be  illegal  and  inconsistent  with  the  rights  of  a  free  man. 
Oar  minds  are  becomiag  still  daily  mwe  enlifhtesed;  genend  wtorants 
have  lately  been  Abolished  as  illegal ;  jmd  yon,  Jimiufi,  have  pmyicly  w 
raigned  the  conduct  of  our  chief  magistrate  with  a  freedom  hitherto  un- 
known. A  few  years  ago  a  jury  of  your  own  countrymen  would  haeve 
perused  your  sentiments  of  their  king  with  almost  the  same  hon*or  and 
detestaftion  as  they  wvidd  have  read  blaspbeny  against  their  CM.  Ton 
have  indeed.  Sir,  been  ihe  f|Ka(test  reformer  «f  our  pslitical  cned,  and  I 
revere  ytm  for  your  enlarged  mind.  But,  thougb  in  <geii«:al  I  assent  to  the 
articles  <tf  your  faith,  I  «uiirat  eixtii«ly  agree  with  yon  in  the  opniieiif 
de&Pered  to  us  in  your  letter  ef  the  6th  of  tius  mon^.  l^hat  you  have 
there  vrritten  on  the  cubjeot  «f  pnss  waivants  does  «ot  become  your  pen. 
I  wish,  Sh*,  for  your  vwn  hanour  you  would  gtve  tb«t  naKter  a  vacond  cen- 
aidentaon.  Ton  say,  "I  see  the  right  (of  pressiB^  men  into  Hhe  sea  aer- 
irioe)  founded  originally  vaptn  necessity,  which  supersedes  att  vgmBent  I 
•ee  it  ertabKshed  by  usage  immemorial,  and  admitted  by  mere  than  a  tacit 
aMentof  the  iegiskture.    I  coadude  these  ia  no  natedy  in  the  fuMoeof 
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siitTtfid  hj  psriiaisiaot,  mad  there  are  jiitdicial  c^inions  ghren  in 
their  favour  by  judges  of  the  first  character.  Under  ihe 
vanoos  ciroismstafioes  staAed  by  Junius,  he  hM  ft  right  to  con- 
fdnde  for  kimadf  that  there  is  oo  remedy.  If  you  have  a  good 
one  to  propose,  you  may  depend  upon  die  assistance  and  ap- 
planse  of  Junius.  Th»  magetmte  y^o  guards  the  Hhezty  of 
the  iasiividual  deserves  to  be  commended.  But  let  him  re- 
member that  it  is  also  his  duty  to  provide  for,  or  at  least  not 
to  hazard,  lihe  safety  of  the  community.  If,  in  the  case  of  a 
foreign  war,  and  the  expectation  of  an  invasion,  you  would 
rather  keep  your  fleet  in  harbour  than  man  it  by  pressing 
seamen  who  refuse  the  bounty,  I  have  done. 

You  talk  -of  disbanding  iJie  army,  with  wonderful  ease  and 

things  for  the  frievjmce  complained  of;  ibr,  if  there  were,  it  must  loug 
since  have  "been  redressed.^ — Now  really,  Sir,  this  condnsion  is  more  like 
the  argument  of  a  bigoted  priest  of  the  church  of  Eone  tbm  the  sound 
xcMoningof  «  Piotestnnt  di?i»e.  To«  might  «8  well  iuiv«  told  as  to  leve- 
mioe  the  Pospt,  to  Mieve  in  tEanmhstaatiBtion,  and  to  kaeA  tA  all  tbe 
images  of  the  popish  saints,  because,  if  it  were  not  proper  so  to  do,  our 
ancestors  would  not  have  done  so  before  us.  Would  ysu  not  haiw  been 
laughed  at  if,  in  the  debate  on  the  legality  of  .geneisl  warrants,  y«u  had 
declared  there  was  no  remedy  against  them,  because,  if  there  were,  they 
must  long  since  -have  been  declared  illegal  1  Were  irat  general  wvrrants  as 
nucflieBtabilisbed,  by  mnge  immemorial,  -as  is  the  arbitncry  owrtam  of  jmtu- 
mg  men  9  and  waere  tbey  not  is  andoitSy  admitted  by  the  tacit  assent  of 
tiie  iqgiiSatBre  H  Sorely,  Sir,  if  ycm  liad  been  seriinulj  inclined  to  invorti- 
gate  the  tnrfik,  yva  would  have  delivered  yenrsdf  in  a  more  rational  style. 

A  man  oi  your  fertile  vnagimrtian  oeald  «8sSy  lucve  tbougbt  of  a  remed j 
against  lite  iffrievaiioe  oempliBaed  »f  in  the  castom  «f  pressing  men.  ¥«a 
oooM  hare  shown  nis  Ifaat  a  body  i»f  seamen  kept  in  csnctant  pay  was  mock 
asMe  neoessary  for  the  defence  «f  this  ooimtry  than  a  standing  azoRy.  Ys« 
•coiidd,  during  tiie  peace,  have  ibimd  empleymcsoit  for  those  seamen  in  the 
dodc-yards,  in  the  berrrog  fishery,  in  the  cnstem-bofose  cutters,  and  in  fuiUy 
manning  those  inactive  nennjif-war  now  most  impniperiy  cidled  guudHihip% 
tbongh  «rigi»dly  intended  to  gnanl  «iir  isAe.  In  short.  Sir,  if  ^usse  seamen 
were  to  do  nothii^  dnrii^  ^  ?a^ac,  they  wonid  stiH  be  vore  reqnisfte 
than  an  «rmy  in  peace,  only  ^nployed  to  add  force  to  the  pren^atiTe  of  the 
erowa.  But  -Janms  was  nfot  in  earnest.  He  is,  peAsips,  one  of  •our  dis- 
caid»d  miniBters  >(«  ratiier  one  ef  tiieir  secretaries,  for  mdnagters  rarely  write 
ISO  mU.)«  He  expects  to  be  esiployed  agiun ;  and  as  lie  may  tium  have 
^ooamen  for  men,  suddenly  to  pat  a  fleet  to  sea,  he  must  not  deliver  his 
e^nisn  against  prets  warrants ;  if  it  were  leodvvd,  be  might  hereafter  £8id 
a  difficulty  to  «quip  hn  fleet ;  the  remedy,  thengii  ieand  by  bin,  being 
SMit  yet  apfJifed  to  the  grievance  of  whidi  the  nation  would  con^>kin. 

Am  AO790ATfl  IN  "THIS  CAOSK  OS"  XBB  FflDFUE. 
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indifference.     If  a  wiser  man  held  such  language,  I  should  be 
apt  to  suspect  his  sincerity. 

As  for  keeping  up  a  much  greater  number  of  seamen  in 
time  of  peace,  it  is  not  to  be  done«  You  mil  oppress  the 
merchant,  you  will  distress  trade,  and  destroy  the  nursery  of 
your  seamen.  He  must  be  a  miserable  statesman  who  volun- 
tarily, by  the  same  act,  increases  the  public  expense  and 
lessens  the  means  of  supporting  it 

PHILOJUNIUS. 


LETTER  LXIII. 

October  22, 1771. 
A  FRIEND  of  Junius  desires  it  may  be  observed  (in  answer  to 
A  Barrister-at'Law*) — 

1.  That  the  fact  of  Lord  Mansfield's  having  ordered  a  jury- 
man to  be  passed  by  (which  poor  Zeno  never  heard  of),  is  now 

*  The  letter  Bere  referred  to  appeared  in  the  Piiblie  Advertiser  of  Oct. 
19, 1771,  and  is  as  follows : — 

LOBD  JUVBFUU)  DEFBNDED  against  JUNIUS  AND  HIS  PABTT. 

Junius  derives  importance  from  every  reply.  His  pride  is  flattered  hj 
the  nmnber  of  his  opponents ;  and  even  detection  itself  is  a  triunph  to  a 
man  who  has  no  honour,  no  fiune  to  lose.  In  the  absence  of  all  character 
he  enjoys  the  security  which  others  owe  to  a  reputation  invulnerable  on 
every  side ;  and  he  is  singularly  independent  of  rebuke,  under  the  unparal- 
leled depravity  of  his  mind.  But  there  are  charges  which  require  an 
answer,  notwidistanding  the  discredit  which  is  annexed  to  them  on  account 
of  the  quarter  from  which  they  come.  Junius  is  not  more  wicked  than 
some  of  his  readers  are  credidous;  and  this  consideration  was  the  sole 
inducement  to  the  following  dispassionate  answer  to  his  late  attack  upon  a 
great  law  Lord  who  is  an  ornament  to  the  present  age. 

The  charge  that  hit  Lordship  challenged  a  juror  is  at  once  impossible  and 
absurd.  It  answers  itself,  and  bears  the  lie  on  its  face.  But  Junius  may 
found  his  accusation  upon  a  misrepresented  &ct  A  juryman,  about  fifteen 
years  ago,  for  a  suspicion  conceived  upon  something  which  happened  in- 
court,  was  passed  by  with  the  acquiescence  and  consent  of  the  counsel  on 
both  sides.  Neither  of  the  parties  complained.  A  &ctious  attorney,  to 
gain  consequence  to  himself,  began  to  mutter.  He  met  with  no  encourage- 
ment, and  he  dropped  the  a&ir.  Junius  ought  to  know  that  jurors  are 
|mssed  by  with  the  acquiescence  of  both  parties,  without  &  formal  challenge. 
Without  the  consent  of  both,  it  cannot  be  done.  Such  a  measure  would 
be  a  mis-trial ;  and,  upon  motion,  would  be  set  aside  of  course  by  the 
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formally  admitted.  When  Mr.  Benson's  name  was  called, 
Lord  Mansfield  was  observed  to  flush  in  the  face  (a  signal  of 
guilt  not  uncommon  with  him),  and  cried  out,  pass  him  by. 
This  I  take  to  be  something  more  than  a  peremptory  chal- 
lenge.    It   is   an  unlawful  command,   without  any   reason 

court.  But  when  the  parties  are  satisfied,  nobody  else  has  any  right  to 
complain. 

His  Lordship  has  destroyed  the  liberty  of  the  press.  Junius,  in  this  charge, 
gives  himself  the  lie.  No  writer  ever  used  the  liberty  of  the  press  with 
such  unrestrained  freedom  as  himself ;  no  times  were  ever  so  much  marked 
as  the  present  with  public  scurrility  and  defamation.  A  reply  to.  the  charge 
is  in  every  column  of  every  paper.  They  are  the  most  dangerous  enemies 
who  abuse  the  liberty  of  the  press  like  Junius  and  his  adherents. 

His  lordship,  not  content  with  destroying  the  liberty  of  the  press,  has,  if 
we  belieye  Junius,  restrained  the  power  of  juries.  Juries,  it  has  never  yet 
been  doubted,  have  a  power  of  doing  either  right  or  wrong,  according  to 
their  will  and  pleasure.  The  only  question  is*  by  what  rules  should  they 
govern  themselves  if  they  mean  to  do  right.  Till  the  year  1730,  there  was 
some  doubt  whether  the  construction  of  a  libel  was  not  a  question  of  law ; 
but  in  Franklin's  trial,  the  rule,  which  has  been  invariably  ever  since  fol- 
lowed, was  admitted  by  Lord  Hardwicke,  then  attorney-general,  agreed  to 
by  eminent  counsel  on  the  other  side,  and  adopted  by  the  court.  Lord 
Mansfield  made  a  late  opinion  of  the  court  very  public,  undoubtedly  with  a 
view  that  it  should  be  taken  up  constitutionally  in  parliament  by  those  who 
pretended  to  difier  from  him  in  opinion,  by  a  bill,  in  the  progress  of  which 
the  matter  might  be  discussed,  with  the  assistance  of  the  judges.  It  was 
in  this  light  understood ;  and  the  most  considerable  part  of  those  who  dif- 
fered from  that  opinion  in  the  House  of  Commons,  being  clear  that  there 
was  no  colour  for  a  declaratory  law,  moved  for  a  bill  to  make  a  law  for  the 
future,  which  was  rejected.  The  enormous  crime  trumped  up  by  Junius 
and  his  party  then  is,  that  a  judge  tells  the  jury  what,  in  his  opinion,  the 
law  is,  and  leaves  them  afterwards  to  do  as  they  please,  without  interposi- 
tion. If  he  thinks  his  opinion  right,  as  he  most  certainly  does,  it  is  not  in 
his  power  to  do  otherwise ;  and  he  mtLst  repeat  the  same  conduct  whenever 
a  similar  case  comes  before  him. 

Junius  next  affirms,  that  ''to  save  the  king's  brother.  Lord  Mansfield 
declared  that,  in  a  verdict  for  criminal  conversation,  a  man  of  the  first 
quality  is  entitled  to  no  greater  damages  than  the  meanest  mechanic."  I 
bave  talked  with  some  who  attended  the  trial,  I  have  read  the  spurious 
accounts  of  it  in  print.  We  know  how  falsely  and  ignorantly  such  notes 
are  tiken,  even  when  tSie  writers  mean  no  harm.  They  are  generally  un- 
intelligible till  they  are  corrected  by  the  persons  concerned.  But  I  suspect 
that  malice  joined  issue  with  blunder  in  what  is  made  Lord  Mansfield's 
opinion.  It  is  full  of  nonsense,  contradictory,  and  manifestly  imperfect 
Much  depends  upon  a  word  or  two,  a  restriction  or  a  qualification.  The 
published  opinion  makes  Lord  Mansfield  tell  the  jury  that  the  measure  of 
damages  must  be  formed  from  all  the  circumstances  of  the  ease  taken 
together.  In  another  place,  it  makes  him  state  many  of  the  circumstancesi 
VOL.  I.  F  F 
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assigned.  That  the  counsel  did  not  resist,  is  true ;  but  this 
might  happen  either  from  inadyertence  or  a  criminal  com- 
plaisance to  Lord  Mansfield.  You  Barristers  are  too  apt  to 
he  civil  to  mj  Lord  Chief  Justice,  at  the  expense  of  your 
clients. 

itnd  say  they  are  not  at  all  naterial,  without  any  restriction  or  qualification. 
But  the  scope  and  occasion  of  the  direction  are  very  plain,  in  wfaateyer 
vords  the  direction  itself  was  expressed. 

A  very  eminent  and  able  counsel  bad,  with  a  torrent  of  eloquence,  applied 
to  the  passions  of  the  jary.     He  laboured  with  great  art  and  address  to 
carry  them-,  it  is  impossible  to  say  where,  merely  on  account  of  the   rank 
and  situation  of  the  parties.     The  Duke  of  Torii,  be  informed  the  jury, 
recovered  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  against  a  man  far  calling  him  a 
papist,  which  was  no  additional  damage  to  his  character,  for  all  £ngiand 
knew  him  to  be  actually  a  papist.     If,  therefore,  continued  the  coanael,  the 
king's  brother  recovered  so  much,  the  rule  should  be  reciprocal,  and  the 
defendant  ought  to  pay  much  more,  as  the  injury  was  greater.     The  learned 
counsel  judiciously  passed  over  the  many  cases  in  England— of  a  Dnke  of 
Norfolk,  a  Duke  of  Beaufort,  a  Duke  (^  Grafton,  and  many  other  peers 
who  had  recovered  moderate  damages  from  men  of  fortune.     But  be  rested 
on  an  Irish  case,  of  which  he  stated  no  circumstances,  where  the  rule  was 
to  give  such  damages  as  should  ruin  the  defendant  He,  therefore,  contended 
for  an  exorbitant  verdict  by  way  of  punishment 

It  was  the  indispensable  duty  of  the  judge  to  extricate  the  matter  fitxn 
the  passions  of  the  jury,  worked  up  and  biassed  by  inflanimatory  eloquence, 
that  powerful  instrument  of  deceit,  and  to  bring  it  back  to  their  cool  and 
sound  judgments.  They  were,  therefore,  told  that  damages  are  by  way  of 
retribution  or  compensation  to  the  plaintifF  for  the  injury,  and  to  be  esti- 
mated from  all  the  circumstancea  The  rank  and  situation  of  the  parties 
were  not  of  themselves  decisive.  A  peer,  under  some  circumstances,  ranj 
be  entitled  to  less  damages  for  this  injury  than  a  tradesman  under  other 
circumstances.  That  it  might  be  just,  in  certain  situations,  to  give  small 
damages  for  this  injury  against  a  definfidant  of  great  wealth,  and  in  ether 
situations  to  give  ten  thousand  pounds  against  a  person  of  low  degree. 
Even  from  the  spurious  opinion  published,  the  case  appears  to  have  been 
left  to  the  jury,  upon  all  the  circumstances,  without  a  single  remark  od  any 
of  them,  without  a  word  of  alleviation.  No  cases  were  mentioned  wbere 
moderate  damages  had  been  given  to  peers  of  the  highest  rank  for  this 
injury  against  persons  of  great  fortune. 

The  next  charge  of  Junius  and  his  party  against  the  noble  Lord  is,  "  that 
be  has  changed  the  system  of  jurisprudence."  The  uncandid  party  do  not 
recollect  that  Lord  Mansfield  has  had  three  assistants  most  eminent  for 
knowledge  and  integrity.  The  only  change  we  of  Westminster  Hall  either 
know  or  have  heard  of  is,  that  the  decisions  inform  and  satisfy  the  bar : 
that  hitherto  no  one  has  been  reversed,  and,  which  is  a  main  point  to  the 
suitor,  and  perhaps  new,  there  is  710  delay.  Since  Lord  Mansfield  sat  there, 
the  business  which  flows  into  that  channel,  and  leaves  every  other  almost 
dry,  is  increased  beyond  belief.    I  have  been  assured  that,  beiidet  all  dis 
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2.  Janias  did  neyer  saj  that  Lord  Mansfield  had  destroyed 
the  liberty  of  the  press.  **  That  his  lordship  has  laboured  to 
destroy — that  his  doctrine  is  an  attack  upon  the  liberty  of  the 
press — that  it  is  an  invasion  of  the  right  of  juries,"  are  the 
propositions  maintained  by  Junius.  His  opponents  never 
answer  him  in  point,  for  they  never  meet  him  fairly  upon  his 
own  ground. 

8.  Lord  Mansfield's  policy,  in  endeavouring  to  screen  his 
unconstitutional  doctrines  behind  an  act  of  the  legislature,  is 
easily  understood.  Let  every  Englishman  stand  upon  his 
guard  ;  the  right  of  juries  to  return  a  general  verdict,  in  all 
cases  whatsoever,  is  a  part  of  our  constitution.  It  stands  in 
no  need  of  a  bill,  either  enacting  or  declaratory,  to  confirm 
it*. 

4.  With  regard  to  the  Oro$venor  cause,  it  is  pleasant  to 
observe  that   the   doctrine  attributed  by    Junius  to  Lord 

other  business,  there  are  not  fewer  than  seven  or  eig^  hundred  causes 
entered  every  year  at  the  sittings  before  his  Lordship  for  London  and  Mid- 
dlesex. It  is  at  once  unjust  and  uncandid  to  take  from  him  all  merit 
"while  he  goes  through  the  immense  fEitigue  which  arises  from  a  high  reputa- 
tion. 

As  to  Lord  Chatham's  cause,  the  malevolent  writer  has  sat  down  to  invent 
a  lie,  without  giving  himself  the  trouble  to  inquire  into  what  passed  in  pub- 
lie  upon  that  subject.  I,  as  many  more  of  the  profeasion,  attended  that 
cause.  Lord  Mansfield  moved  the  question,  which  was  put  to  the  judges^ 
penned  with  a  view  to  that  point,  upon  which,  it  appeared  afterwards,  he 
thought  the  cause  depended.  Though  it  had  been  argued,  both  above  and 
below,  upon  another  point,  the  judges  considered  the  point  on  which  it  had 
been  argued.  They  were  divided  and  prepared  to  give  diiferent  opinions. 
Lord  Mansfield,  apprised  of  the  disagreement  among  the  judges,  suggested 
that  point  upon  which  he  thought  the  cause  turned,  be  the  other  as  it 
night  He  proposed  to  the  judges  to  consider  it  in  that  light.  The  House 
was  adjourned  expressly  for  this  purpose ;  and  when  the  judges  came  to 
consider  the  cause  on  the  point  suggested  by  Lord  Mansfield,  they  were 
unanimous,  which  terminated  the  cause,  whatever  the  law  might  be  upon 
the  other  point  on  which  it  was  decided  below.  The  allegation  that  Lord 
Mansfield  made  the  decree  for  the  commissioners,  bear*  on  its  iace  the  marka 
of  a  palpable  falsehood.  It  is  a  mere  invention  of  Junius ;  never  men- 
tioned, never  suspected  by  any  other  writer.  I  am  convinced,  both  from  the 
delicacy  of  the  commissioners  and  that  of  his  Lordship,  that  not  a  single 
word  ever  passed  between  them  on  the  subject 

Temple,  Oct  16.  A  BiJiKi&TBK-AT-LAV. 

*  This  subject  was  agitated  in  the  House  of  Gcmmions,  in  the  spring  of 
the  year  1771,  on  the  motioo  of  Mr.  IXowdeswell  for  leave  to  bring  in  an 
enacting  bill ;  whiek  waa  rejected  by  a  majority  ef  218  against  72.  See 
alio  note,  ante,  p.  94.— Bv. 
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Mansfield  is  admitted  by  Zeno,  and  directly  defended.  The 
Barrister  has  not  the  assurance  to  deny  flatly,  but  he  evades 
the  charge,  and  softens  the  doctrine  by  such  poor  contemptible 
quibbles  as  cannot  impose  upon  the  meanest  understanding. 

6.  The  quantity  of  business  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
proves  nothing  but  the  litigious  spirit  of  the  people,  arising 
from  a  great  increase  of  wealth  and  commerce.  These  how- 
ever are  now  upon  the  decline,  and  will  soon  leave  nothing 
but  law  suits  behind  them.  When  Junius  aflSrms  that  Liord 
Mansfield  has  laboured  to  alter  the  system  of  jurisprudence 
in  the  court  where  his  Lordship  presides,  he  speaks  to  those 
who  are  able  to  look  a  little  further  than  the  vulgar.  Besides 
that  the  multitude  are  easily  deceived  by  the  imposing  names 
of  equity  and  substantial  justice,  it  does  not  follow  that  a 
judge,  who  introduces  into  his  court  new  modes  of  proceed- 
ing and  new  principles  of  law,  intends,  in  every  instance,  to 
decide  unjustly.  Why  should  he  where  he  has  no  interest? 
We  say  that  Lord  Mansfield  is  a  bad  man  and  a  worse  judge ; 
but  we  do  not  say  that  he  is  a  mere  devil.  Our  ad  versaries 
would  fain  reduce  us  to  the  difficulty  of  proving  too  much. 
This  artifice,  however,  shall  not  avail  him.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  plainly  this : — When  Lord  Mansfield  has  succeeded 
in  his  scheme  of  changing  a  court  of  common  law  to  a  court 
of  equity,  he  will  have  it  in  his  power  to  do  justice  whenever 
he  thinks  proper.  This,  though  a  wicked  purpose,  is  neither 
absurd  nor  unattainable  *. 

*  The  nnfaYOurable  constructions  by  Junins  of  the  judicial  merits  of  Lord 
Mansfield  have  not  been  ratified  by  the  deliberate  opinions  of  a  later  gene- 
ration. In  the  above  paragraph  he  is  charged  with  "  making  it  his  study  to 
undermine  and  alter  the  whole  system  of  jurisprudence  in  the  King's  Bench ; 
upon  which  allegation  the  explanatory  defence  of  Lord  Mansfield's  biographer 
may  be  fitly  introduced.  "  His  Lordship's  ideas,"  says  Mr.  HoUiday,  "  went 
to  the  gradual  melioration  of  the  law,  by  making  its  liberality  keep  pace 
with  the  demands  of  justice,  and  the  actual  concerns  of  the  world ;  not 
restricting  the  infinitely-diversified  occasions  of  men  and  the  rules  of 
national  justice  within  artificial  circumscriptions.  Cases  in  law  depend  on 
the  circumstances  that  give  rise  to  them.  A  statute  can  seldom  take  in  all 
cases.  Therefore  the  common  law,  which  works  itself  pure  by  rules  drawn 
from  the  fountain  of  justice,  is  for  this  reason  superior  to  act  of  parliament. 
From  the  period  of  Lord  Mansfield  to  the  present  time  the  law  has  gone  on 
continually  working  itself  pure  by  rules  (to  use  his  Lordship's  expression) 
drawn  from  the  fountain  of  justice.  '  General  rules,'  said  he  on  the  bench, 
'are  wisely  established  for  obtaining  justice,  with  ease,  certainty,  and 
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6.  The  last  paragraph,  relative  to  Lord  Chatham!s  cause, 
cannot  be  answered.  It  partly  refers  to  facts  of  too  secret 
a  nature  to  be  ascertained,  and  partly  is  unintelligible. 
"  Upon  one  point  the  cause  is  decided  against  Lord  Chatham; 
upon  another  point  it  is  decided  for  him."  Both  the  law  and 
language  are  well  suited  to  a  Barrister !  If  I  have  any  guess 
at  this  honest  gentleman's  meaning  it  is,  that  "  whereas  the 
commissioners  of  the  great  seal  saw  the  question  in  a  point 
of  view  unfavourable  to  Lord  Chatham,  and  decreed  accord 
ingly.  Lord  Mansfield,  out  of  sheer  love  to  Lord  Chatham, 
took  the  pains  to  place  it  in  a  point  of  view  more  favourable 
to  the  appellant," — Credat  Judcsua  Apella.  So  curious  an 
assertion  would  stagger  the  faith  of  Mr.  Sylva. 


LETTER  LXIV. 

TO   THE   PRINTER   OF   THE   PUBLIC   ADVERTISER. 

Sib,  November  2, 1771. 

We  are  desired  to  make  the  following  declaration  in  behalf 
of  Junius,  upon  three  material  points,  on  which  his  opinion 
has  been  mistaken  or  misrepresented. 

1.  Junius  considers  the  right  of  taxing  the  colonies,  by  an 
act  of  the  British  legislature,  as  a  speculative  right  merely, 
never  to  be  exerted  nor  ever  to  be  renounced.  To  his  judg- 
ment it  appears  plain,  **  that  the  general  reasonings  which 
were  employed  against  that  power,  went  directly  to  our  whole 
legislative  right,  and  that  one  part  of  it  could  not  be  yielded 

despatch.  But  the  great  end  of  them  being  to  do  justice,  the  court  will  see 
that  it  be  really  obtained.* " — Life  of  Lord  MansfUldj  pp.  121-3. 

Lord  Brougham,  in  his  great  speech  on  the  State  of  the  Law,  Feb.  8, 
1828,  makes  honourable  mention  of  the  Chief  Justice,  with  a  reference  to 
the  opinion  of  Junius. 

"  Lord  Mansfield,  whose  luminous  mind  was  never  understood  except  by 
those  who  were  either  jealous  of  his  fame  or  ignorant  of  his  ^alue  in  the 
science  of  jurisprudence — whom  no  man  ever  attacked  for  a  deficiency  in  his 
knowledge  of  the  laws  (with  the  exception  of  one  great  writer^  whose  style 
gave  currency  for  a  time  to  the  assertion,  though  accompanied  by  an  obvious 
want  of  legal  knowledge  in  himself),  that  great  man  had  noticed  mtiny  of 
the  discrepancies  of  the  law  with  the  eye  of  a  philosopher,  which  were  not 
to  be  changed  by  the  habits  of  the  practitioner." — Ed. 
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to  Buch  RTgaments  without  a  virtual  surrender  of  all   the 
rest." 

2.    That,  "vrith  regard    to  press  warrants,  his   argument 
should  be  taken  in  his  own  words  and  answered   strictly; 
that  comparisons  may  sometimes  illustrate,  but  prove  nothing ; 
and  that,  in  this  case,  an  appeal  to  the  passions  is  unfair  and 
unnecessary.     Junius  feels  and  acknowledges  the  evil  in  the 
most  express  terms,  and  will  show  himself  ready  to  concur 
in  any  rational  plan  that  may  provide  for  the  liberty  of  the 
individual  without  hazarding  the  safety  of  the  community. 
At  the  same  time  he  expects  that  the  evil,  such  as  it  is,  he 
not  exaggerated  or  misrepresented.     In  geoeral  it  is  not 
unjust  that,  when  the  rich  man  contributes  his  wealth,  the 
jooor  man  should  serve  the  state  in  person;  otherwise  the 
latter  contributes  nothing   to  the  defence  of  that  law  and 
constitution  from  which  he  demands  safety  and  protection. 
But  the  question  does  not  lie  between  rich  and  poor.     The 
laws  of  England  make  no  such  distinctions.     Neither  is  it 
true  that  the  poor  man  is  torn  from  the  care  and  support  of 
a  wife  and  family  helpless  without  him.     The  single  ques- 
tion is,  whether  the  seaman* ,   in  times  of  public   danger, 
shall  serve  the  merchant  or  the  state  in  that  profession  to 
which  he  was  bred,  and  by  the  exercise  of  which  alone  he 
can  honestly  support  himself  and  his  family.     General  argu- 
ments against  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  and  the  dangerous  use 
that  may  be  made  of  it,  are  of  no  weight  in  this  particular 
case.     Necessity  includes  the  idea  of  inevitable.     Whenever  it 
is  so,  it  creates  a  law  to  which  all  positive  laws  and  all  positive 
rights  must  give  way.     In  this  sense  the  levy  of  ship-money 
by  the  king's  warrant  was  not  necessary,  because  the  business 
might  have  been  as  well  or  better  done  by  parliament.    If  the 
doctrine  maintained  by  Junius  be  confined  within  tlxis  limita- 
tion, it  will  go  but  very  little  way  in  support  of  arbitrary 
power.     That  the  king  is  to  judge  of  the  occasion  is  no 
objection,  unless  we  are  told  how  it  can  possibly  be  otherwise. 
There  are  other  instances  not  less  important  in  the  exercise, 
nor  less  dangerous  in   the  abuse,  in  which  the  constitution 
relies  entirely  upon  the   king's  judgment.     The  executive 
power  proclaims  war  and  peace,  binds  the  nation  by  treaties, 

*  I  confine  myself  strictly  to  ieamen; — if  any  others  are  pressed,  it  is  a 
gross  abuse,  which  the  magistrates  can  and  should  correct.— -J  umujs. 
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Oilers  general  embargoes,  and  imposes  quarantines,  not  to 
mention  a  multitude  of  prerogatives  which,  though  liable  to 
the  greatest  abuses,  were  never  disputed. 

3.  It  has  been  urged  as  a  reproach  to  Junius,  that  he  has 

not  delivered  an  opinion  upon  the  game  laws,  and  particularly 
the  late  Dog  Act.  But  Junius  thinks  he  has  much  greater 
reason  to  complain  that  he  is  never  assisted  by  those  who  are 
able  to  assist  him*,  and  that  almost  the  whole  labour  of  the 
press  is  thrown  upon  a  single  hand,  from  which  a  discussion 
of  every  public  question  whatsoever  is  unreasonably  expected. 
He  is  not  paid  for  his  labour,  and  certainly  has  a  right  to 
choose  his  employment.  As  to  the  game  laws,  he  never 
scrupled  to  declare  his  opinion  that  they  are  a  species  of  the 
forest  laws,  that  they  are  oppressive  to  the  subject,  and  that 
the  spirit  of  them  is  incompatible  with  legal  liberty;  that 
the  penalties  imposed  by  these  laws  bear  no  proportion  to  the 
nature  of  the  offence ;  that  the  mode  of  trial,  and  the  degree 
and  kind  of  evidence  necessary  to  convict,  not  only  deprive 
the  subject  of  all  the  benefits  of  a  trial  by  jury,  but  are  in 
themselves  too  summary,  and  to  the  last  degree  arbitrary  and 
oppressive ;  that,  in  particular,  the  late  acts  to  prevent  dog- 
stealing,  or  killing  game  between  sun  and  sun,  are  distin- 
guished by  their  absurdity,  extravagance,  and  pernicious 
tendency.  If  these  terms  are  weak  or  ambiguous,  in  what 
language  can  Junius  express  himself?  It  is  no  excuse  for 
Lord  Mansfield  to  say  that  he  happened  to  be  absent  when 
these  bills  passed  the  House  of  Lords.  It  was  his  duty  to 
be  present.  Such  bills  could  never  have  passed  the  House 
of  Commons  without  his  knowledge.  But  we  very  well  know 
by  what  rules  he  regulates  his  attendance.  When  that  order 
was  made  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  case  of  Lord  Pom- 
fret*  at  which  every  Englishman  shudders,  my  honest  Lord 
Mansfield  found  himself  by  mere  accident  in  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench.  Otherwise  he  would  have  done  wonders  in 
defence  of  law  and  property !     The  pitiful  evasion  is  adapted 

*  In  FriTate  Letter,  No.  66,  addressed  to  Mr.  Wilkes,  Juaios  complains 
of  his  want  of  ^support  in  the  newspapers.** 

+  A  case  bronght  by  Lord  Pomfret  before  the  Honse,  from  one  of  the 
inferior  coarts,  in  reference  to  a  tract  of  ground  claimed  by  the  parish  in 
which  he  resided  as  common  knd,  bat  maintained  by  his  Lordship  to  ba  a 
part  of  his  own  freehold. 
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to  the  character.  Bat  Junius  will  never  justify  himself  by 
the  example  of  this  bad  man.  The  distinction  between 
doing  wrong  and  avoiding  to  do  right  belongs  to  Lord  Mans- 
field.   Junius  disclaims  it« 


LETTER  LXV. 

TO  LORD   CHIEF  JUSTICE   MANSFIELD. 

November  2,  1771.' 
At  the  intercession  of  three  of  your  countrymen  you  have 
bailed  a  man,  who,  I  presume,  is  also  a  Scotchman,  and 
whom  the  lord  mayor  of  London  had  refused  to  bail*. 
I  do  not  mean  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  partial, 
sinister  motives  of  your  conduct;  but,  confining  myself 
strictly  to  the  fact,  I  affirm,  that  you  have  done  that  which 
by  law  you  were  not  warranted  to  do.  The  thief  was  taken 
in  the  theft,  the  stolen  goods  were  found  upon  him,  and  ho 
made  no  defence.  In  these  circumstances  (the  truth  of  which 
you  dare  not  deny,  because  it  is  of  public  notoriety),  it  could 
not  stand  indifferent  whether  he  was  guilty  or  not,  much  less 
could  there  be  any  presumption  of  his  innocence ;  and,  in 
these  circumstances,  I  affirm,  in  contradiction  to  YOU,  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Mansfield,  that,  by  the  laws  of  England,  he 
was  not  bailable.     If  ever  Mr.  Eyre  should  be   brought  to 

*  In  explanation  of  this  assertion,  the  editor  extracts  the  following  para- 
graph from  the  Pvllic  Advertiser,  Oct  20,  1771  :— 

"  Yesterday  application  was  made  to  the  lord  mayor  by  the  friends  of 
John  Eyre,  Esq.,  committed  on  the  oaths  of  Thomas  Fielding,  William 
Holder,  William  Payne,  and  William  Nash,  for  feloniously  stealing  eleven 
quires  of  writing  paper.  The  circumstances  were  so  strong  against  the 
prisoner,  on  whom  the  goods  were  found,  and  no  defence  whatever  being 
set  up  by  him  before  the  magistrate  who  made  the  commitment,  that  the 
lord  mayor  refused  to  bail  him.  The  alderman  who  committed  him  had 
before  refused  to  bail  him,  as  it  was  alleged  that  no  instance  whatever  had 
been  known  of  a  person  being  bailed  under  such  circumstances,  Mr.  Eyre 
was,  however,  bailed  yesterday  by  Lord  Mansfield,  himself  in  only  ZOOl. 
and  three  Scottish  securities  in  100^.  each,  a  Kinloch,  Farquar,  and  Innis. 
JHyre  has  since  made  his  escape," 
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trial*,  we  shall  hear  what  you  have  to  say  for  yourself ;  and 
I  pledge  myself  before  God  and  my  country,  in  proper  time 
and  place,  to  make  good  mj  charge  against  you. 

JUNIUS, 


LETTER  LXVI. 

FOB  THE   PUBLIC   ADVEBTISEB. 

November  9, 1771. 
JxTNius  engages  to  make  good  his  charge  against  Lobd  Chief 
Justice  Mansfield,  some  time  before  the  meeting  of  parlia- 
ment, in  order  that  the  House  of  Commons  may,  if  they 
think  proper,  make  it  one  article  in  the  impeachment  of  the 
said  Lord  Chief  Justice. 


LETTER  LXVIIf. 

TO   HIS    GBACE   the   DUKE   OF   GBAFTON. 

November  28,  1771. 
What  is  the  reason,  my  Lord,  that,  when  almost  every  man 
in  the  kingdom,  without  distinction  of  principles  or  party, 

•  The  &cts  of  the  case  were  as  follow:— On  the  2nd  Oct.,  1771,  Eyre 
was  committed  to  Wood  Street  Compter,  by  Mr.  Alderman  Halifiix,  for 
privately  stealing  out  of  a  room  at  Quiidhall  three  quires  of  writing-paper 
which  were  found  upon  him ;  on  searching  his  lodgings,  there  were  disco- 
vered in  a  box  eight  quires  more  of  the  same  sort  of  paper,  which  had  been 
marked  privately  for  the  discovery  of  the  thief.  Eyre  had  attended  at  the 
justice-room  for  a  considerable  time,  under  the  pretence  of  learning  the 
business  of  a  magistrate,  to  which  situation,  he  said,  he  shortly  expected  to 
be  appointed.  On  the  day  preceding  the  date  of  this  letter,  he  surrendered 
himself  at  the  Old  Bailey  to  take  his  trial  for  stealing  the  paper,  to  which 
charge  he  pleaded  guilty,  and  threw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  the 
court.  JB.e  was  sentenced  to  be  transported.  This  sordid  wretch  was 
asserted  at  the  time  of  committing  so  miserable  a  theft  to  be  worth  at  least 
thirty  thousand  pounds. 

f  The  litigation  which  had  arisen  in  consequence  of  the  attempt  to  grant 
away  the  Duke  of  Portland's  estate  to  Sir  James  Lowther,  had  ended  in 
favour  of  the  Duke.     Inglewood  Forest  was  found  to  have  been  not  legally 
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exults  in  the  ridiculous  defeat  of  Sir  James  Lowther*,  wbeu 
good  and  bad  men  unite  in  one  common  opinion  of  that 
baronet,  and  triumph  in  his  distress,  as  if  the  event  (wit])oiit 

any  reference  to  vice  or  virtue)  were  interesting  to  human 
nature,  your  Grace  alone  should  appear  so  miserably  de- 
pressed and  afflicted  ?  In  such  universal  joy  I  know  not 
where  you  will  look  for  a  compliment  of  condolence,  unless 
you  appeal  to  the  tender  sympathetic  sorrows  of  Mr.  Brad- 
shaw.  That  cream-coloured  gentleman's  tears  f,  affecting  as 
they  are,  cany  consolation  along  with  them.  He  never 
weeps  but,  like  an  April  shower,  with  a  lambent  ray  of  sun- 
shine upon  his  couDtenance.  From  the  feelings  of  honest 
men  upon  this  joyful  occasion  I  do  not  mean  to  draw  any 
conclusion  to  your  Grace.  Tliey  naturally  rejoice  when  they 
see  a  signal  instance  of  tyranny  resisted  with  saccess,  of 
treachery  exposed  to  the  derision  of  the  world,  an  infamous 
informer  defeated,  and  an  impudent  robber  dragged  to  the 
public  gibbet.  But  in  the  other  class  of  mankind,  I  own 
I  expected  to  meet  the  Duke  of  Grafton.    Men  who  have  no 

granted  to  Sir  Jamei,  and  to  be  not  legally  rtsomaUe  firom  the  Dnke  of 
Portland.  The  Duke  of  Grafton  was  minister  when  the  grant  to  Sir  James 
Lowther  passed  from  the  treasury ;  and  Junius,  therefore,  eagerly  seizes 
this  last  opportanity  to  insult  his  feelings. 

The  letter  chiefly  repeata  the  old  themes  of  opprobrimn  levelled  against 
the  Duke,  is  interspersed  with  digressions  respecting  the  Luttrells,  with 
exultations  over  Sir  James  Lowther,  and  with  hinted  abuse  of  the  king.  It 
is  eloquent  and  caustic ;  but  contains  little  to  demand  new  illustEatian.  In 
his  Private  Letter,  No.  44,  Junius  declares  that  it  was  written  in  conse- 
quence of  a  communication  from  Garrick  to  Bamos,  and  from  the  latter  to 
the  king,  that  Junius  would  write  no  more ;  and  hence  the  questions  in  te 
concluding  paragraph.  His  words  are,  "  David  Gairick  fans  literally  foieed 
me  to  break  my  resolution  of  writing  no  more,"  for  the  subsequent  letter 
addressed  to  Lord  Mansfield  was  completed  sometime  previous  to  the  date 
of  this  letter,  as  may  be  seen  in  Private  Letter,  No.  40,  where,  and  in  that 
which  follows  it,  will  be  found  an  explanation  of  the  curious  circumstance  of 
the  communication  to  the  king,  the  authors  early  knowledge  of  the  &e^ 
and  a  copy  of  the  very  severe  letter  which  he  sent  to  Mr.  Gsrrick,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  information  which  he  had  given  to  Mr.  Ramus. — Bi^ 

*  He  refers  to  the  case  of  Lowth«r  against  the  Duke  oi  Portland,  in  the 
contest  concerning  Inglewood  Forest,  &c.,  in  Gumbeiland.  See  the  detaO 
and  determination  of  the  dispute  (which  last  had  now  just  taken  place)  in 
note,  ante,  p.  402. 

+  Miseellaneous  Letter  71,  Tol.  u. 
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regard  for  ,}iistice,  nor  any  sense  of  honour,  seem  as  heartily 
pleased  with  Sir  James  Lowther  s  well-deserred  punishment 
as  if  it  did  not  constitute  an  example  against  themselFes. 
The  unhq)py  baronet  has  no  friends,  even  among  those  who 
resemble  him.  You,  my  Lord,  are  not  yet  reduced  to  so 
deplorable  a  state  of  dereliction.  Every  villain  in  the  king- 
dom is  your  friend,  and,  in  compliment  to  such  amity,  I  think 
you  should  suffer  your  dismal  countenance  to  clear  up. 
!B asides,  my  Lord,  I  am  a  little  anxious  for  the  consistency 
of  your  character.  You  violate  your  own  rules  of  decorum 
when  you  do  not  insult  the  man  whom  you  have  betrayed. 

The  divine  justice  of  retribution  seems  now  to  have  begun 
its  progress.  Deliberate  treachery  entails  punishment  upon 
the  traitor.  There  is  no  possibility  of  escaping  it,  even  in 
the  highest  rank  to  which  the  consent  of  society  can  exalt  the 
meanest  and  worst  of  men.  The  forced^  unnatural  union  of 
Jjuttrell  and  Middlesex  was  an  omen  of  another  unnatural 
union,  by  which  indefeasible  infamy  is  attached  to  the  House  of 
Brunswick.  If  one  of  those  acts  was  virtuous  and  honourable, 
the  best  of  princes,  I  thank  God,  is  happily  rewarded  for  it 
"by  the  other.  Your  Grace,  it  has  been  said,  had  some  share 
in  recommending  Colonel  Luttrell  to  the  king.  Or,  was  it  only 
the  gentle  Bradshaw  who  made  himself  answerable  for  the 
good  behaviour  of  his  friend  ?  An  intimate  connection  has 
long  subsisted  between  him  and  the  worthy  Lord  Imham. 
It  arose  from  a  fortunate  similarity  of  principles,  cemented  by 
the  constant  mediation  of  their  common  friend,  Miss  Davis*. 

*  There  is  a  certain  fiunily  in  this  country,  on  which  nature  seems  to  have 
entailed  an  hereditary  baseness  of  disposition.  As  far  as  their  history  has 
been  known,  the  son  has  regularly  improved  upon  the  vices  of  his  &ther, 
and  has  taken  care  to  transniit  tfaem  pure  and  undiminished  into  die  bosom 
of  his  successor.  In  the  senate,  their  abilities  have  confined  them  to  those 
humble,  sordid  services,  in  which  the  scavengers  of  the  ministry  are  usually 
employed.  But  in  the  memoirs  of  private  treachery  they  stand  first  and 
unrivalled.  The  following  story  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  character  of  this 
respectable  family,  and  to  convince  the  world  that  the  present  possessor  has 
as  dear  a  title  to  the  infamy  of  his  ancestors  as  he  has  to  their  estate.  It 
deserves  to  be  recorded  for  the  curiosity  of  the  fset,  and  should  be  givoi  to 
the  public  as  a'  warning  to  every  honest  member  of  society. 

The  present  Lord  Imham,  who  is  now  in  the  decline  of  life,  lately  cul- 
tivated the  acquaintance  of  a  younger  brother  of  a  feimily  with  which  he 
had  lived  in  some  degree  of  intimacy  and  frioidship.  The  young  man  had 
long  been  the  dupe  of  a  most  unhappy  attachment  to  a  common  pirostitate. 
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Yet  I  confess  I  should  be  sorry  that  the  opprobrious  infainy 
of  this  match  should  reach  beyond  the  family.  We  have  now 
a  better  reason  than  ever  to  pray  for  the  long  life  of  the  best 
of  princes,  and  the  welfare  of  his  royal  issue.  I  will  not  mix 
anything  ominous  with  my  prayers,  but  let  parliament  look  to 
it.  A  Luttrell  shall  never  succeed  to  the  crown  of  England* 
If  the  hereditary  virtues  of  the  family  deserve  a  kuigdom, 
Scotland  will  be  a  proper  retreat  for  them. 

The  next  is  a  most  remarkable  instance  of  the  goodness  of 
Providence.  The  juist  law  of  retaliation  has  at  last  overtaken 
the  little,  contemptible  tyrant  of  the  north.  To  this  son-in- 
law  of  your  dearest  friend,  the  Earl  of  Bute,  you  meant  to 
transfer  the  Duke  of  Portland's  property  f;  and  you  hastened 
the  grant,  with  an  expedition  unknown  to  the  treasury,  that 
he  might  have  it  time  enough  to  give  a  decisive  turn  to  the 
election  for  the  county.  The  immediate  consequence  of  this 
flagitious  robbery  was  that  he  lost  the  election,  which  you 
meant  to  ensure  to  him,  and  with  such  signal  circumstances 
of  scorn,  reproach,  and  insult,  (to  say  nothing  of  the  general 
exultation  of  all  parties,)  as  (excepting  the  king's  brother-in- 
law,  Colonel  Luttrell  I,  and  old  Simon,  his  father-in-law,) 
hardly  ever  fell  upon  a  gentleman  in  this  country.     In  the 

His  friends  and  relations  foresaw  the  consequences  of  this  connection,  and 
did  everything  that  depended  upon  them  to  save  him  from  ruin.  Bat  he 
had  a  friend  in  Lord  Irnham,  whose  advice  rendered  all  their  endeavours 
ineffectual.  This  hoary  letcher,  not  contented  with  the  enjoyment  of  his 
friend's  mistress  [the  notorious  Polly  Davis,  mentioned  in  the  letter  ahove], 
was  base  enough  to  take  advantage  of  the  passions  and  folly  of  a  young 
man,  and  persuaded  him  to  marry  her.  He  descended  even  to  perform  the 
office  of  father  to  the  prostitute.  He  gave  her  to  his  friend,  who  was  on 
the  point  of  leaving  the  kingdom,  and  the  next  night  lay  with  her  himself. 

Whether  the  depravity  of  the  human  heart  can  produce  anything  more 
base  and  detestable  than  this  fact,  must  be  left  undetermined  until  the  son 
shall  arrive  at  his  father's  age  and  experience. — Junius. 

This  note  appeared  in  the  Public  jidvertise^',  April  7,  1769,  under  the 
signature  of  Recens ;  and  was  republished  by  Junius  in  the  edition  of  his 
Letters,  revised  by  himself. — Ed. 

*  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  now  married  to  Mrs.  Horton^  Colonel 
Luttrell's  sister.     Miscellaneous  Letter,  No.  102,  vol.  ii. 

t  See  note,  p.  402. 

t  Miscellaneous  Letter,  No.  102.  Our  author  thus  denominates  his 
Majesty,  because,  by  the  marriage  of  Luttrell's  sister,  Mrs.  Horton,  with  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  Luttrell  was  legally  become  brother-in-law  to  the 
king's  brother ;  as  was  Luttrell's  father,  fether-in-law  to  him. 
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event,  he  loses  the  very  property  of  which  he  thought  he  had 
gotten  possession,  and  after  an  expense  which  would  have  paid 
the  value  of  the  land  in  question  twenty  times  over ;  the  forms 
of  villany,  you  see,  are  necessary  to  its  success.  Hereafter 
you  will  act  with  greater  circumspection,  and  not  drive  so 
directly  to  your  object.  To  snatch  a  grace,  beyond  the  reach 
of  common  treachery,  is  an  exception,  not  a  rule. 

And  now,  my  good  Lord,  does  not  your  conscious  heart 
inform  you  that  the  justice  of  retribution  begins  to  operate, 
and  that  it  may  soon  approach  your  person  ?  Do  you  think 
that  Junius  has  renounced  the  Middlesex  election  ?  Or  that 
the  king's  timber  shall  be  refused  to  the  royal  navy  with  im- 
punity *  ?  Or  that  you  shall  hear  no  more  of  the  sale  of  that 
patent  to  Mr.  Hine,  which  you  endeavoured  to  screen  by  sud- 
denly dropping  your  prosecution  of  Samuel  Vaughanf,  when 
the  rule  against  him  was  made  absolute  ?  I  believe,  indeed, 
there  never  was  such  an  instance,  in  all  the  history  of  negative 
impudence.  But  it  shall  not  save  you.  The  very  sunshine 
you  live  in  is  a  prelude  to  your  dissolution.  When  you  are 
ripe  you  shall  be  plucked. 

JUNIUS. 

P.S. — I  beg  you  will  convey  to  our  gracious  master  my 
humble  congratulations  upon  the  glorious  success  of  peerages 
and  pensions,  so  lavishly  distributed  as  the  rewards  of  Irish 
virtue. 


LETTER  LXVIII:. 

TO  LOBD   CHIEF  JUSTICE  MANSFIELD. 

January  21, 1772. 
I  HAVE  undertaken  to  prove  that  when,  at  the  intercession  of 
three  of  your  countrymen,  you  bailed  John  Eyre,  you  did  that 

•  Note,  ante,  p.  403. 

f  Letter  83,  ante,  p.  249,  and  Private  Letter,  No.  15,  for  the  particulara 
of  the  tranaaction  here  alluded  to. 

t  This  M  the  threatened  proof  of  the  charge  of  illegality  in  the  admitting 
of  Ejre  to  bail.    It  attempts  to  show  that  the  superior,  power  of  the 
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ttkich  by  law  you  were  not  warranted  to  do,  and  that  a  fekn, 
under  the  circumstances  of  being  taken  in  the  fact^  with  the 
itolen  goods  upon  him^  and  making  no  defence,  is  not  heiilabU 
hj  the  laws  of  £ngland.    Yaur  learned  advocates  have  inter- 
preted this  charge  into  a  denial  that  the  €k>urt  of  King's  Bench, 
or  the  judges  of  that  court  during  the  yacation,  hare  any 
greater  authority  to  hail  for  criminal  offences  than  a  justice  of 
peace.     With  the  instance  before  me  I  am  supposed  to  ques- 
tion your  power  of  doing  wrong,  and  to  deny  the  existence  of 
a  power,  at  the  same  moment  that  I  arraign  the  illegal  exercise 
of  it     But  the  opinions  of  such  men,  whether  wilful  in  their 
malignity  or  sincere  in  their  ignorance,  are  unworthy  of  my 
notice.     You,  Lord  Mansfield,  did  not  understand  me  so,  and 
I  promise  you  your  cause  requires  an  abler  defence.     I  am 
now  to  make  good  my  chaise  against  you.     However  dull  my 
argument,  the  subject  of  it  is  interesting.   I  shall  be  honoured 
with  the  attention  of  the  public,  and  have  a  right  to  demand 
the  attention  of  the  legislature ;  supported,  as  I  am,  by  the 
whole  body  of  the  criminal  law  of  England,  I  have  no  doubt  of 
establishing  my  charge.     If,  on  your  part,  you  should  have  no 
plain,  substantial  evidence,  but  should  endeavour  to  shelter 
yourself  under  the  quirk  and  evasion  of  a  practising  lawyer,  or 
under  the  mere  insulting  assertion  of  power  without  right,  the 
reputation  you  pretend  to  is  gone  for  ever ;  you  stand  degraded 
from  the  respect  and  authority  of  your  office,  and  are  no  longer, 
dejure,  lord  chief  justice  of  England.     This  letter,  my  Lord, 
is  addressed  not  so  much  to  you  as  to  the  public,  Learned  as 
you  are,  and  quick  in  apprehension,  few  arguments  are  neces- 
sary to  satisfy  you,  that  you  have  done  that  which  by  law  you 
vrere  not  warranted  to  do ;  your  conscience  already  tells  you  that 
you  have  sinned  against  knowledge,  and  that  whatever  defence 
you  make  contradicts  your  own  internal  conviction.  But  other 

Court  of  King's  Bench  to  bail  rests  not  upon  positive  law ;  that  in  a  case 
lo  dear  as  that  of  Eyre,  there  was  no  scope  for  the  discretion  of  the  judges ; 
that,  considering  all  the  circumstances  of  that  case,  no  juridical  authoritj 
known  to  the  law  of  England  could  legally  admit  the  cnlprit  to  baiL  There 
are  infinite  ingenuity  and  elaborate  erudition  in  the  argument.  VaUat  quan- 
turn  vcUere  potest.  The  inyective  connected  with  it  degenerates  occaaioaallj 
into  Tulgar  abuse,  and  is  incmsistent  with  the  gravity  of  the  investig^ion. 

Junius,  in  speaking  of  this  letter,  says,  '*  The  paper  itself  is^  in  wjr 
opinion,  of  the  hi|;hest  ttyle  of  Juniv^  aad  cannot  Ml  to  aeU."  JMvate 
Letter,  No.  49. 
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men  are  willing  enough  to  take  the  law  upon  trust.  They  rely 
upon  authority,  because  they  are  too  indolent  to  search  for 
iiiformation ;  or,  conceiTing  that  there  is  some  mystery  in  the 
laws  of  their  country  which  lawyers  are  only  qualified  to 
explain,  they  distrust  their  judgment,  and  voluntarily  renounce 
the  right  of  thinking  for  themselves.  With  all  the  evidence 
of  history  before  them,  fromTresillian  to  Jefferies,  from  Jefferies 
to  Mansfield,  they  will  not  believe  it  possible  that  a  learned 
Jndge  can  act  in  direct  contradiction  to  those  laws  which  he  is 
supposed  to  have  made  the  study  of  his  life,  and  which  he  has 
sworn  to  administer  faithfully.  Superstition  is  certainly  not 
the  characteristic  of  this  age.  Yet  some  men  are  bigoted  in 
politics  who  are  infidels  in  religion. — I  do  not  despair  of 
making  them  ashamed  of  their  credulity. 

The  charge  I  brought  against  you  is  expressed  in  terms 
guarded  and  well  considered.  They  do  not  deny  the  strict 
power  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  King  s  Bench  to  bail  in 
cases  not  bailable  by  a  justice  of  peace,  nor  replevisable  by 
the  common  writ,  or  ex  officio  by  the  sheriff.  I  well  knew  the 
practice  of  the  court,  and  by  what  legal  rules  it  ought  to  be 
directed  ;  but  far  from  meaning  to  soften  or  diminish  the  force 
of  those  terms  I  have  made  use  of,  I  now  go  beyond  them,  and 
affirm — 

I.  That  the  superior  power  of  bailing  for  felony,  claimed 
by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  is  founded  upon  the  opinion  of 
lawyers,  and  the  practice  of  the  court ;  that  the  assent  of  the 
legislature  to  this  power  is  merely  negative,  and  that  it  is  not 
supported  by  any  positive  provision  in  any  statute  whatsoever : 
if  it  be,  produce  the  statute. 

II.  Admitting  that  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
are  vested  with  a  discretionary  power  to  examine  and  judge  of 
circumstances  and  allegations  which  a  justice  of  the  peace 
is  not  permitted  to  consider,  I  affirm  that  the  judges,  in  the 
use  and  application  of  that  discretionary  power,  are  as  strictly 
bound  by  the  spirit,  intent,  and  meaning,  as  the  justice  of 
peace  is  by  the  words  of  the  legislature.  Favourable  circum- 
stances, alleged  before  the  judge,  may  justify  a  doubt  whe- 
ther the  prisoner  be  guOty  or  not;  and  where  the  guilt  is 
doubtful  a  presumption  of  innocence  should  in  general  be 
admitted.  But  when  any  such  probable  circumstances  are 
alleged,  they  alter  the  state  and  condition  of  the  prisoner. 
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He  is  no  longer  that  all-but-convicted  felon,  whom  the  law 
intends,  and  who  by  law  is  not  bailable  at  aU,  If  no  cir- 
cumstances whatsoever  are  alleged  in  his  favour,  —  if  no 
allegation  whatsoever  be  made  to  lessen  the  force  of  that 
evidence  which  the  law  annexes  to  a  positive  charge  of  felony, 
and  particularly  to  the  fact  of  being  taJcen  with  the  maner, 
—I  then  say  that  the  lord  chief  justice  of  England  has  no 
more  right  to  bail  him  than  a  justice  of  peace.  The  discre- 
tion of  an  English  judge  is  not  of  mere  will  and  pleasure — 
it  is  not  arbitrary — it  is  not  capricious ;  but,  as  that  great 
lawyer  (whose  authority  I  wish  you  respected  half  as  much  as 
I  do)  truly  says*,  "Discretion,  taken  as  it  ought  to  be,  is 
discemere  per  legem  quid  sit  justum.  If  it  be  not  directed 
by  the  right  line  of  the  law,  it  is  a  crooked  cord,  and  ap- 
peareth  to  be  unlawful."  If  discretion  were  arbitraiy  in  the 
judge,  he  might  introduce  whatever  novelties  he  thought 
proper ;  but,  says  Lord  Coke,  *'  Novelties  without  warrant 
of  precedents  are  not  to  be  allowed ;  some  certain  rules  are 
to  be  followed — Quicquid  judicis  authoritati  subjicitur,  novi- 
tati  non  svhjicitur;"  and  this  sound  doctrine  is  applied  to  the 
Star  Chamber,  a  court  confessedly  arbitrary.  If  you  will 
abide  by  the  authority  of  this  great  man,  you  shall  have  all 
the  advantage  of  his  opinion  wherever  it  appears  to  favoiur 
you:  Excepting  the  plain,  express  meaning  of  the  legisla- 
ture, to  which  all  private  opinions  must  give  way,  I  desire  no 
better  judge  between  us  than  Lord  Coke. 

III.  I  afi&rm  that,  according  to  the  obvious,  indisputable 
meaning  of  the  legislature  repeatedly  expressed,  a  person 
positively  charged  with  feloniously  stealing^  and  taken  in 
flagrante  delicto^  with  the  stolen  goods  upon  him,  is  not 
bailable.  The  law  considers  him  as  differing  in  nothing  from 
a  convict  but  in  the  form  of  conviction,  and  (whatever  a  cor- 
rupt judge  may  do)  will  accept  of  no  security  but  the  confine- 
ment of  his  body  within  four  walls.  I  know  it  has  been 
alleged  in  your  favour  that  you  have  often  bailed  for  murders, 
rapes,  and  other  manifest  crimes.  Without  questioning  the 
fact,  I  shall  not  admit  that  you  are  to  be  justified  by  your 
own  example.  If  that  were  a  protection  to  you,  where  is  the 
crime  that,  as  a  judge,  you  might  not  now  securely  commit? 

*  i  Inst.  41.  66. 
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But  neither  shall  I  sufiFer  myself  to  be  drawn  aside  from  my 
present  argument,  nor  you  to  profit  by  your  own  wrong. 
To  prove  the  meaning  and  intent  of  the  legislature  will 
require  a  minute  and  tedious  deduction.  To  investigate  a 
question  of  law  demands  some  labour  and  attention,  though 
very  little  genius  or  sagacity.  As  a  practical  profession  the 
study  of  the  law  requires  but  a  moderate  portion  of  abilities. 
The  learning  of  a  pleader  is  usually  upon  a  level  with  his 
integrity.  The  indiscriminate  defence  of  right  and  wrong 
contracts  the  understanding  while  it  corrupts  the  heart. 
Subtlety  is  soon  mistaken  for  wisdom,  and  impunity  for 
virtue.  If  there  be  any  instances  upon  record,  as  some  there 
are  undoubtedly,  of  genius  and  morality  united  in  a  lawyer, 
they  are  distinguished  by  their  singularity,  and  operate  as 
exceptions. 

I  must  solicit  the  patience  of  my  readers.  This  is  no 
light  matter,  nor  is  it  any  more  susceptible  of  ornament  than 
the  conduct  of  Lord  Mansfield  is  capable  of  aggravation. 

As  the  law  of  bail,  in  charges  of  felony,  has  been  exactly 
ascertained  by  acts  of  the  legislature,  it  is  at  presfent  of  little 
consequence  to  inquire  how  it  stood  at  common  law  before 
the  statute  of  Westminster.  And  yet  it  is  worth  the  reader's 
attention  to  observe  how  nearly,  in  the  ideas  of  our  ancestors, 
the  circumstance  of  being  taken  toith  the  maner  approached 
to  the  conviction  of  the  felon.  It  "  fixed  the  auftioritative 
stamp  of  verisimilitude  upon  the  accusation,  and,  by  the 
common  law,  when  a  thief  was  taken  with  the  maner  (that  is, 
with  the  thing  stolen  upon  him  in  manu,)  he  might,  so 
detected,  flagrante  delicto^  be  brought  into  court,  arraigned, 
and  tried  without  indictment;  as,  by  the  Danish  law,  he 
might  be  taken  and  hanged  upon  the  spot,  without  accusation 
or  trial."*  It  will  soon  appear  that  our  statute  law  in  this 
behalf,  though  less  summary  in  point  of  proceeding,  is 
directed  by  fiie  same  spirit.  In  one  instance  the  very  form 
is  adhered  to.  In  offences  relating  to  the  forest,  if  a  man 
was  taken  with  vert,  or  venison,  it  was  declared  to  be 
equivalent  to  indictment f.  To  enable  the  reader  to  judge 
for  himself,  I  shall  state,  in  due  order,  the  several  statutes 
relative  to  bail  in  criminal  cases,  or  as  much  of  them  as  may 

*  BlaeiiUyM,  iv.  803. 

1 1  £d.  III.  cap.  8— and  7  Bich.  II.  cap.  4. 
VOL.  I.  a  a 
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be  material  to  the  point  in  question,  omitting  superflooos 
words.  If  I  misrepresent,  or  do  not  quote  with  fidelity,  it 
will  not  be  difficult  to  detect  me. 

The  statute  of  Westminster  the  first*,  in  1275,  sets  forth, 
that,  **  Forasmuch  as  sheri£&  and  others,  who  have  taken  and 
kept  in  prison  persons  detected  of  felony,  and  incontineiit 
have  let  out  bj  replevin  such  as  were  fwt  replevisable,  because 
they  would  gain  of  the  one  party  and  grieve  the  other ;  and 
forasmuch  as  before  this  time  it  was  not  determined  which 
persons  were  replevisable  and  which  not,  it  is  provided,  and 
by  the  king  commanded,  that  such  prisoners,  &c.,  as  be  taken 
with  the  maner,  &c.,  or  for  manifest  offences,  shall  be  in  no 
wise  replevisable  by  the  common  writ,  nor  without  writ."t 
Lord  Coke,  in  his  exposition  of  the  last  part  of  this  quota- 
tion, accurately  distinguishes  between  replevy  by  the  conunon 
writ  or  ex  officio,  and  bail  by  the  King's  Bench.  The  words 
of  the  statute  certainly  do  not  extend  to  the  judges  of  that 
court.  But  besides  that  the  reader  will  soon  find  reason  to 
think  that  the  legislature,  in  their  intention,  made  no  dif- 
ference between  bailable  and  replevisable,  Lord  Coke  himself 
(if  he  be  understood  to  mean  nothing  but  an  exposition  of  the 
statute  of  Westminster,  and  not  to  state  the  law  generally), 
does  not  adhere  to  his  own  distinction.  In  expounding  the 
Other  offences  which,  by  this  statute,  are  declared  not  reple- 
visable, he  constantly  uses  the  words  not  bailable,  '*  That 
outlaws,  for  instance,  are  not  bailable  at  all;  that  persons 
who  have  abjured  the  realm  are  attainted  upon  their  own 
confession,  and  therefore  not  hailabU  at  all  by  law;  that 
provers  are  not  bailable ;  that  notorious  felons  are  not  bail- 
able" The  reason  why  the  superior  courts  were  not  named 
in  the  statute  of  Westminster  was  plainly  this,  **  because 
anciently  most  of  the  business  touching  bailment  of  prisoners 
for  felony  or  misdemeanors  was  performed  by  the  sheriffs,  or 

*  «  Videiur  que  U  ttatute  de  mainprise  nett  que  rehenall  del  ecmen 
fey.**— -Bro.  Mainp.  61. 

*t*  "  There  are  three  points  to  be  considered  in  the  construction  of  all 
remedial  statntet — the  old  law,  the  mischief,  and  the  remedy ; — that  is,  hov 
the  common  law  stood  at  the  making  of  the  act^  what  the  mischief  was  for 
which  the  common  law  did  not  provide,  and  what  remedy  the  parliament 
hath  provided  to  cure  this  mischief.  It  is  the  business  of  the  judges  so  to 
construe  the  act  as  to  suppress  the  miMhief  and  adTsnce  the  remedy." — 
BlacksUme,  i  87. 
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special  bailiffs  of  liberties,  either  by  writ  or  virtute  officii  /"  * 
consequently  the  superior  courts  had  little  or  no  opportunity 
to  commit  those  abuses  which  the  statute  imputes  to  the 
sheriffs.  With  submission  to  Doctor  Blackstone,  I  think  he 
lias  fallen  into  a  contradiction  which,  in  terms  at  least, 
appears  irreconcilable.  After  enumerating  several  offences 
not  bailable,  he  asserts,  without  any  condition  or  limitation 
^whatsoever,  "all  which  are  clearly  not  admissible  to  bail." f 
Yet  in  a  few  lines  after  he  says,  **  it  is  agreed  that  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench  may  bail  for  any  crime  whatsoever,  according 
to  the  drcunutance  of  the  case."  To  his  first  proposition  he 
should  have  added  by  sheriffs  or  justices,  otherwise  the  two 
propositions  contradict  each  other,  with  this  difference,  how- 
ever, that  the  first  is  absolute,  the  second  limited  by  a  con- 
sideration of  circumstances.  I  say  this  without  the  least 
intended  disrespect  to  the  learned  author.  His  work  is  of 
public  utility,  and  should  not  hastily  be  condemned. 

The  statute  of  17  Richard  II.  cap.  10,  in  1393,  sets  forth, 
that  "  Forasmuch  as  thieves  notoriously  defamed,  and  others, 
taken  with  the  maner,  by  their  long  abiding  in  prison  were 
delivered  by  charters,  and  favourable  inquests  procured,  to  the 
great  hinderance  of  the  people,  two  men  of  law  shall  be 
assigned  in  every  commission  of  the  peace  to  proceed  to  the 
deliverance  of  such  felons,"  &c.  It  seems  by  this*  act  that 
there  was  a  constant  struggle  between  the  legislature  and  the 
officers  of  justice.  Not  daring  to  admit  felons  taken  with 
the  maner  to  bail  or  mainprise,  they  evaded  the  law  by 
keeping  the  party  in  prison  a  long  time,  and  then  delivering 
him  without  due  trial. 

The  statute  of  1  Eichard  III.,  in  1483,  sets  forth,  that 
"  Forasmuch  as  divers  persons  have  been  daily  arrested  and 
imprisoned  for  suspicion  of  felony,  sometime  of  malice,  and 
sometime  of  a  light  suspidony  and  so  kept  in  prison  without 
bail  or  mainprize,  be  it  ordained,  that  every  justice  of  peace 
shall  have  authority  by  his  discretion  to  let  such  prisoners 
and  persons  so  arrested  to  bail  or  mainprize."  By  this  act  it 
appears  that  there  had  been  abuses  in  matter  of  imprison- 
ment, and  that  the  legislature  meant  to  provide  for  the  imme- 
diate enlargement  of  persons  arrested  on  Ught  suspicion  of 
felony. 

•  2  Sale,  P.  0. 128. 186.  f  Blackstone,  iy.  299. 

G  O  d 
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The  statute  of  3  Henry  VII.  in  1486,  declares,  that  "  under 
colour  of  the  preceding  act  of  Richard  the  Third,  persons, 
such  as  were  not  mainpernable,  were  oftentimes  let  to  bail  or 
mainprize,  by  justices  of  the  peace,  whereby  many  murderers 
and  felons  escaped,  the  king,  &c.,  hath  ordained,  that  the  jus- 
tices of  the  peace',  or  two  of  them  at  the  least  (whereof  one  to 
be  of  the  quorum)  have  authority  to  let  any  such  prisoners  or 
persons,  mainpernable  by  the  law,  to  bail  or  mainprize." 

The  statute  of  Ist  and  2nd  of  Philip  and  Mary,  in  1554. 
sets  forth,  that  "notwithstanding  the  preceding  statute  of 
Henry  the  Seventh,  one  justice  of  the  peace  hath  oftentimes, 
by  sinister  labour  and  means,  set  at  large  the  greatest  and 
notablest  offenders,  such  as  be  not  replevisahle  by  the  laws  of 
this  realm;  and  yet,  the  rather  to  hide  their  affections  in  that 
behalf,  have  signed  the  cause  of  their  apprehension  to  be  but 
only  for  suspicion  of  felony,  whereby  the  said  ofiFenders  have 
escaped  unpunished,  and  do  daily,  to  the  high  displeasure  of 
Almighty  God,  the  great  peril  of  the  king  and  queen  s  true 
subjects,  and  encouragement  of  all  thieves  and  evil-doers ; — 
for  reformation  whereof  be  it  enacted,  that  no  justices  of 
peace  shall  let  to  bail  or  mainprize  any  such  persons,  which, 
for  any  offence  by  them  committed,  be  declared  not  to  be 
Televised  or  bailed,  or  be  forbidden  to  be  replevised  or  bailed 
by  the  statute  of  Westminster  the  first;  and,  furthermore, 
that  any  persons  arrested  for  manslaughter  or  felony,  being 
bailable  by  the  law,  shall  not  be  let  to  bail  or  mainprize  by 
any  justices  of  peace,  but  in  the  form  thereinafter  prescribed." 
In  the  two  preceding  statutes,  the  words  bailahUy  replevisahle, 
and  mainpernable  are  used  synonymously*,  or  promiscuously 
to  express  the  same  single  intention  of  the  legislature,  viz., 
not  to  accept  of  any  security  but  the  body  of  the  offender ;  and 
when  the  latter  statute  prescribes  the  form  in  which  persons 
arrested  on  suspicion  of  felony  {being  bailable  by  the  law)  may 
be  let  to  bail,  it  evidently  supposes  that  there  are  some  cases 
not  bailable  by  the  law.  It  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  that  I 
attribute  to  the  legislature  an  appearance  of  inaccuracy  in  the 
use  of  terms,  merely  to  serve  my  present  purpose.  But,  in 
truth,  it  would  make  more  forcibly  for  my  argument  to  pre- 
sume that  the  legislature  were  constantly  aware  of  the  strict 

•  2  Sale,  P.  0.  il  121       -.. 
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legal  distinction  between  bail  and  replevy,  and  that  they 
always  meant  to  adhere  to  it*;  for  if  it  be  true  that  replevy  is 
by  the  sheriffs,  and  bail  by  the  higher  courts  at  Westminster 
(which  I  think  no  lawyer  will  deny),  it  follows  that,  when  the 
legislature  expressly  say  that  any  particular  offence  is  by  law 
not  bailable,  the  superior  courts  are  comprehended  in  the  pro- 
hibition, and  bound  by  it.  Otherwise,  unless  there  was  a 
positive  exception  of  the  superior  courts  (which  I  affirm  there 
never  was  in  any  statute  relative  to  bail),  the  legislature  would 
grossly  contradict  themselves,  and  the  manifest  intention  of 
the  law  be  evaded.  It  is  an  established  rule  that,  when  the 
law  is  special,  and  the  reason  of  it  general,  it  is  to  be  generally 
understood ;  and  though,  by  custom,  a  latitude  be  allowed  to 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench  (to  consider  circumstances  inductive 
of  a  doubt  whether  the  prisoner  be  guilty  or  innocent),  if  this 
latitude  be  taken  as  an  arbitrary  power  to  bail,  when  no  cir- 
cumstances whatsoever  are  alleged  in  favour  of  the  prisoner, 
it  is  a  power  without  right,  and  a  daring  violation  of  the  whole 
English  law  of  bail. 

The  Act  of  the  31st  of  Charles  the  Second  (commonly 
called  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act)  particularly  declares  that  it  is 
not  meant  to  extend  to  treason  or  felony  plainly  and  specially 
expressed  in  the  warrant  of  commitment.  The  prisoner  is 
therefore  left  to  seek  his  habeas  corpus  at  common  law ;  and 
so  far  was  the  legislature  from  supposing  that  persons  (com- 
mitted for  treason  or  felony  plainly  and  specially  expressed  in 
.  the  warrant  of  commitment)  could  be  let  to  bail  by  a  single 
judge,  or  by  the  whole  court,  that  this  very  act  provides  a 
remedy  for  such  persons  in  case  they  are  not  indicted  in  the 
course  of  the  "term  or-session  subsequent  to  their  commitment. 
The  law  neither  suffers  them  to  be  enlarged  before  trial,  nor 
to  be  imprisoned  after  the  time  in  which  fiiey  ought  regularly 
to  be  tried.  In  this  case  the  law  says,  **  It  shall  and  may  be 
lawful  to  and  for  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  and 
justices  of  oyer  and  terminer,  or  general  gaol  delivery,  and 
they  are  hereby  required,  upon  motion  to  them  made  in  open 
court,  the  last  day  of  the  term,  session,  or  gaol  delivery,  either 
by  the  prisoner  or  any  one  in  his  behalf,  to  set  at  liberty  the 

•  Vide  2  Intt  150. 186. — "  The  word  replevisaUe  never  signifies  bail- 
able.  Bailable  is  in  a  court  of  record  by  the  king's  justices ;  but  replevisa' 
hie  is  by  the  BhenSL^-Selden,  StaU  Tr.,  viL  149. 
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prisoner  upon  bail ;  unless  it  appear  to  the  judges  and  justices, 
upon  oath  made,  that  the  mtnesses  for  the  king  could  not  be 
produced  the  same  term,  sessions,  or  gaol  dellTaiy.*'  Upon 
the  whole  of  this  article  I  observe — 

1.  That  the  provision  made  in  the  first  part  of  it  would  be 
in  a  great  measure  useless  and  nugatory  u  any  single  judge 
might  have  bailed  the  prisoner  ex  arbitrioy  during  the  vacation; 
or  if  the  court  might  have  bailed  him  immediately  after  the 
commencement  of  the  term  or  sessions.  2.  When  the  law 
says,  It  ihall  and  may  be  lawful  to  bail  for  felony  under  par- 
ticular circumstances,  we  must  presume  that,  before  the  passing 
of  that  act,  it  was  not  lawful  to  bail  under  those  circumstances. 
The  terms  used  by  the  legislature  are  enacting,  not  declara- 
tory. 3.  Notwithstanding  the  party  may  have  been  impri- 
soned during  the  greatest  part  of  the  vacation,  and  during  the 
whole  session,  the  court  are  expressly  forbidden  to  bail  him 
from  that  session  to  the  next,  if  oath  be  made  that  the  wit- 
nesses of  the  king  could  not  be  produced  that  same  term  or 
sessions. 

Having  faithfully  stated  the  several  acts  of  parliament 
relative  to  bail  in  criminal  cases,  it  may  be  useful  to  the 
reader  to  take,  a  short  historical  review  of  the  law  of  bail, 
through  its  various  gradations  and  improvements. 

By  the  ancient  common  law,  before  and  since  the  Conquest, 
all  felonies  were  bailable  till  murder  was  excepted  by  statute ; 
so  that  persons  might  be  admitted  to  bail,  before  convicuon, 
almost  in  every  case.  The  statute  of  Westminster  says  that, 
before  that  time,  it  had  not  been  determined  which  offences 
were  replevisable  and  which  were  not,  whether  by  the  common 
writ  de  homine  replegiando,  or  ex  officio  by  the  Sheriff.  It  is 
yery  remarkable  that  the  abuses  arising  from  this  unlimited 
power  of  replevy,  dreadful  as  they  were  and  destructive  to  the 
peace  of  society,  were  not  corrected  or  taken  notice  of  by  the 
legislature  until  the  Commons  of  the  kingdom  had  obtained  a 
share  in  it  by  their  representatives ;  but  the  House  of  Com- 
mons had  scarce  begun  to  exist  when  these  formidable  abuses 
were  corrected  by  the  statute  of  Westminster.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  the  mischief  had  been  severely  felt  by  the 
people,  although  no  remedy  had  been  provided  for  it  by  the 
Norman  kings  or  barons.  "  The  iniquity  of  the  times  was  so 
great,  as  it  even  forced  the  subjects  to  forego  that  which  was 
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in.  account  a  great  liberty,  to  stop  the  course  of  a  growing 
miscliief.''*  The  preamble  of  the  statutes  madebj  the  first 
parliament  of  Edward  the  First  assigns  the  reason  of  calling 
it :  ''  because  the  people  had  been  otherwise  entreated  than 
they  ought  to  be,  the  peace  less  kept,  the  laws  less  used,  and 
offenders  less  punished  than  they  ought  to  be,  by  reason  whereof 
the  people  feared  less  to  offend;"!  and  the  first  attempt  to 
reform  these  various  abuses  was  by  contracting  the  power  of 
replevying  felons. 

For  above  two  centuries  following  it  does  not  appear  that 
any  alteration  was  made  in  the  law  of  bail,  except  that  being 
taken  with  vert  or  venison  was  declared  to  be  equivalent  to 
indictment.     The  legislature  adhered  firmly  to  Uie  spirit  of 
the  statute  of  Westminster.     The  statute  of  27th  of  Edward 
the  First  directs  the  justices  of  assize  to  inquire  and  punish 
officers  bailing  such  as  were  not  bailable.     As  for  the  judges 
of  the  superior  courts,  it  is  probable  that,  in  those  days,  they 
thought  themselves  bound  by  the  obvious  intent  and  meaning 
of  the  legislature.    They  considered  not  so  much  to  what  par- 
ticular persons  the  prohibition  was  addressed,  as  what  the 
thing  was  which  the  legislature  meant  to    prohibit,  well 
knowing  that  in  law,  quando  aliquid  prohtbetur,  prohibetur  et 
omne,  per  quod  devenitur  ad  Ulud,     "  When  anything  is  for- 
bidden, all  the  means  by  which  the  same  thing  may  be  com- 
passed or  done  are  equally  forbidden." 

By  the  statute  of  Richard  the  Third  the  power  of  bailing 
waa  a  little  enlarged.  Every  justice  of  peace  was  authorized 
to  bail  for  felony ;  but  they  were  expressly  confined  to  persons 
arrested  on  light  suspicion;  and  even  this  power,  so  limited, 
was  found  to  produce  such  inconveniences  that,  in  three  years 
after,  the  legislature  found  it  necessary  to  repeal  it.  Instead 
of  trusting  any  longer  to  a  single  justice  of  peace,  the  act  of 
3rd  Henry  VII.  repeals  the  preceding  act,  and  directs  "that 
no  prisoner  (pf^  those  who  are  mainpernable  by  the  law)  shall 
be  let  to  bail  or  mainprize  by  less  than  two  justices,  whereof 
one  to  be  of  the  quorum."  And  so  indispensably  necessary 
was  this  provision  thought  for  the  administration  of  justice, 
and  for  the  security  and  peace  of  society,  that  at  this  time  an 
oath  was  proposed  by  the  king,  to  be  taken  by  the  knights 

•  Selden,  by  If.  Bacon,  182.  +  ParliaTMntarjf  History,  i.  82. 
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and  esquires  of  his  household,  hj  the  memhers  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  hj  the  peers  spiritual  and  temporal,  and 
accepted  and  sworn  to  quasi  una  voce  by  them  all,  which, 
among  other  engagements,  binds  them  '^not  to  let  any  man 
to  bail  or  mainprize,  knowing  and  deeming  him  to  be  a  felon, 
upon  your  honour  and  worship.  So  help  you  God  and  all 
saints."* 

In  about  half  a  century,  however,  even  these  provisions 
were  found  insufficient.  The  act  of  Henry  the  Seventh  was 
evaded,  and  the  legislature  once  more  obliged  to  interpose. 
The  act  of  1st  and  */ind  of  Philip  and  Mary  takes  away 
entirely  from  the  justices  all  power  of  bailing  for  offences 
declared  not  bailable  by  the  statute  of  Westminster. 

The  illegal  imprisonment  of  several  persons  who  had 
refused  to  contribute  to  a  loan  exsu^ted  by  Charles  the  First, 
^  and  the  delay  of  the  habeas  corpus  and  subsequent  refusal  to 
bail  them,  constituted  one  of  the  first  and  most  important 
grievances  of  that  reign.  Yet  when  the  House  of  Commons 
which  met  in  the  year.  1628  resolved  upon  measures  of  the 
most  firm  and  strenuous  resistance  to  the  power  of  imprison- 
ment assumed  by  the  king  or  privy  council,  and  to  the  refusal 
to  bail  the  party  on  the  return  of  the  habeas  corpus^  they  did 
expressly,  in  all  their  resolutions,  make  an  exception  of  com- 
mitments where  the  cause  of  the  restraint  was  expressed, 
and  did  by  law  justify  the  commitment.  The  reason  of  this 
distinction  is  that,  whereas  when  the  cause  of  commitment  is 
expressed,  the  crime  is  then  known,  and  the  offender  must 
be  brought  to  the  ordinary  trial ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  no  cause 
of  commitment  be  expressed,  and  the  prisoner  be  thereupon 
remanded,  it  may  operate  to  perpetual  imprisonment.  This 
contest  with  Charles  the  First  produced  the  act  of  the  16th 
of  that  king,  by  which  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  are 
directed,  within  three  days  after  the  return  of  the  habeas 
corpus y  to  examine  and  determine  the  legality  pf  any  commit- 
ment by  the  king  or  privy  council,  and  to  do  what  to  justice 
shall  appertain  in  delivering,  bailing,  or  remanding  the  pri- 
soner. Now,  it  seems,  it  is  unnecessary  for  the  judge  to  do 
what  appertains  to  justice.  The  same  scandalous  traffic  in 
which  we  have  seen  the  privilege  of  parliament  exerted  or 

*  Parliamentary  History,  ii.  419. 
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relaxed  to  gratify  the  present  humour,  or  to  serve  the  imme- 
diate purpose,  of  the  crown,  is  introduced  into  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.  The  magistrate,  it  seems,  has  now  no  rule 
to  follow  but  the  dictates  of  personal  enmity,  national  par- 
tiality, or  perhaps  the  most  prostituted  corruption. 

To  complete  this  historical  inquiry  it  only  remains  to  be 
observed,  that  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  of  31st  of  Charles  the 
Second,  so  justly  considered  as  another  magna  charta  of  the 
kingdom,  "extends  only  to  the  case  of  commitments  for 
such  criminal  charge  as  can  produce  no  inconvenience  to 
public  justice  by  a  temporary  enlargement  of  the  prisoner."* 
So  careful  were  the  legislature,  at  the  very  moment  when 
they  were  providing  for  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  not  to  fur- 
nish any  colour  or  pretence  for  violating  or  evading  the  esta- 
blished law  of  bail  in  the  higher  criminal  offences.  But  the 
exception,  stated  in  the  body  of  the  act,  puts  the  matter  out 
of  all  doubt.  After  directing  the  judges  how  they  are  to 
proceed  to  the  discharge  of  the  prisoner  upon  recognizance 
and  surety,  having  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  prisoner  and 
nature  of  the  offence,  it  is  expressly  added,  "  unless  it  shall 
appear  to  the  said  lord  chancellor,  &c.,  tnat  the  party  so  com- 
mitted is  detained  for  such  matters  or  offences  for  the  which 

BY  THE   LAW   THE   PBISONER  IS   NOT   BAILABLE." 

When  the  laws,  plain  of  themselves,  are  thus  illustrated 
by  facts,  and  their  uniform  meaning  established  by  history, 
we  do  not  want  the  authority  of  opinions,  however  respectable, 
to  inform  our  judgment  or  to  confirm  our  belief.  But  I  am 
determined  that  you  shall  have  *  no  escape.  Authority  of 
every  sort  shall  be  produced  against  you,  from  Jacob  to  Lord 
Coke,  from  the  dictionary  to  the  classic.  In  vain  shall  you 
appeal  from  those  upright  judges  whom  you  disdain  to  imi- 
tate, to  those  whom  you  have  made  your  example.  With  one 
voice  they  all  condemn  you. 

"To  be  taken  with  the  manerj  is  where  a  thief,  having 
stolen  anything,  is  taken  with  the  same  about  him,  as  it  were 
in  his  hands,  which  is  called  flagrante  delicto.  Such  a  cri- 
minal is  not  bailable  by  law" — -Jacob,  under  the  word  Maner. 

"  Those  who  are  taken  with  the  maner  are  excluded  by  the 
statute  of  Westminster  from  the  benefit  of  a  replevin." — 
Hawkins'  P.  C.  ii.  98. 

•  Blachtone,  ir.  137. 
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**  Of  Buch  keinoos  offences  no  one,  who  k  notorionslj 
guilty,  seems  to  be  baiUible  by  the  intent  of  this  statate."— 
Hawk'ms'  P.  C.  99. 

*'  The  common  practice  and  allowed  general  rale  is,  that 
bail  is  only  then  proper  where  it  stands  ind^erent  whether 
the  party  were  guilty  or  innocent." — Ibid. 

"  There  is  no  doubt  but  the  bailing  of  a  person,  who  ia  not 
bailable  by  law  is  punishable,  either  at  common  law  as  a  neg- 
ligent escape,  or  as  an  offence  against  the  soTeral  statutes  rela- 
tive to  bail."— Jftii.  89. 

'*  It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  neither  the  judges  of  this 
nor  of  any  other  superior  court  of  justice  are  strictly  within 
the  purview  of  that  statute,  yet  Uiey  will  always,  in  their 
discretion,  pay  a  due  regard  to  it,  and  not  admit  a  person  to 
bail  who  is  expressly  declared  by  it  irreplevisable,  without 
some  particular  circumstance  in  his  favour;  and  therefore  it 
seems  difficult  to  find  an  instance  where  persons  attainted  of 
felony,  or  notoriously  guilty  of  treason  or  manslaughter,  Ssc., 
by  their  own  confession  or  otherwise,  have  been  admitted  to 
the  benefit  of  bail  without  some  special  motive  to  the  court  to 
grantit."— 2J«i.  114. 

'*  If  it  appears  that  any  man  hath  injury  or  wrong  by  his 
imprisonment,  we  have  power  to  deliver  and  discharge  him ; 
if  otherwise,  he  is  to  be  remanded  by  us  to  prison  again." — 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Hyde — State  Trials,  vii.  115. 

'*  The  statute  of  Westminster  was  especially  for  direction 
to  the  sheriffs  and  others,  but  to  say  courts  of  justice  are 
excluded  from  this  statute,  I  conceive  it  cannot  be." — Attorney- 
General  Heath-^State  Trials,  132. 

"  The  court,  upon  review  of  the  return,  judgeth  of  the 
sufficiency  or  insufficiency  of  it.  If  they  think  the  prisoner 
in  law  to  be  bailable,  he  is  committed  to  the  marshal  and 
bailed  ;  if  not,  he  is  remanded."  Through  that  whole  debate 
the  objection  on  the  part  of  the  prisoners  was,  that  no  cause 
of  commitment  was  expressed  in  the  warrant;  but  it  was 
uniformly  admitted  by  their  counsel  that,  if  the  cause  of  com- 
mitment had  been  expressed  for  treason  or  felony,  the  court 
would  then  have  done  right  in  remanding  them. 

The  Attorney-General  having  urged,  before  a  committee  of 
both  Houses,  that,  in  Beckwith*s  case  and  others,  the  lords  of 
the  council  sent  a  letter  to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  to 
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bail,  it  was  replied  by  the  managers  for  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  this  was  of  no  moment,  "for  that  either  the 
prisoner  was  haUahle  hy  the  law  or  not  bailable ;  if  bailable 
by  the  law,  then  he  was  to  be  bailed  without  any  such  letter ; 
if  not  bailable  by  the  law,  then  plainly  the  judges  could  not 
bave  bailed  him  upon  the  letter  without  breach  of  their  oath, 
which  is,  thxt  they  are  to  do  justice  according  to  the  law,  dc,'* 
— State  Trials,  vii.  176. 

*'  So  that,  in  bailing  upon  such  offences  of  the  highest 
nature,  a  kind  of  discretion  rather  than  a  constant  law  hath 
been  exercised  when  it  stands  wholly  indifferent  in  the  eye  of 
the  court,  whether  the  prisoner  be  guilty  or  n.ot!'~^8elden — 
State  Trials,  vii.  230-1. 

"  I  deny  that  a  man  is  always  bailable  when  imprisonment 
is  imposed  upon  him  for  custody." — Attorney-General  Heath — 
State  Trials,  2S8.  By  these  quotations  from  the  State  Trials, 
though  otherwise  not  of  authority,  it  appears  plainly  that,  in 
regard  to  bailable  or  not  bailable,  all  parties  agreed  in  ad- 
mitting one  proposition  as  incontrovertible. 

"  In  relation  to  capital  offences,  there  are  especially  these 
acts  of  parliament,  that  are  the  common  landmarks  *  touching 
offences  bailable  or  not  bailable." — Hale's  P.  C,  ii.  127. 
The  enumeration  includes  the  several  acts  cited  in  this 
paper. 

"Persons  taken  with  the  manouvre  are  not  bailable,  because 
it  is  furtum  mantfestUTn^—Ibid,  133. 

"The  writ  dt  habeas  corpus  is  of  a  high  nature;  for,  if 
persons  be  wrongfully  committed,  they  are  to  be  discharged 
upon  this  writ  returned,  or  if  bailable,  they  are  to  be  bailed ; 
if  not  bailable,  they  are  to  be  committed^ — Ibid,  143.  This 
doctrine  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale  refers  immediately  to 
the  superior  courts  from  whence  the  writ  issues.  "  After  the 
return  is  filed  the  court  is  either  to  discharge  or  bail,  or 
commit  him,  as  the  nature  of  the  cause  requires."  — 
Ibid,  146. 

"  If  bail  be  granted  otherwise  than  the  law  aUoweth,  the 
party  that  alloweth  the  same  shall  be  fined,  imprisoned, 
render  damages,  or  forfeit  his  place,  as  the  case  shall  re^ 
quire"— Selden,  by  N,  Bacon,  182. 

*  It  has  been  the  study  of  Lord  Mansfield  to  remoTe  landmarks. 
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'*  This  indaces  an  absolute  necessity  of  expressing  upon 
every  commitment  the  reason  for  which  it  is  made,  that  the 
court,  upon  a  habeas  corpus,  may  examine  into  its  validity, 
and,  according  to  the  circwmtances  of  the  case,  may  dis- 
charge, admit  to  bail,  or  remand  the  prisoner."  —  JBlack- 
stone y  iii.  133. 

"  Harriot  was  committed  for  forging  indorsements  upon 
bank  bills,  and,  upon  a  habeas  corpus,  was  bailed,  because  the 
crime  was  only  a  great  misdemeanor ;  for,  though  the  forging 
the  bills  be  felony,  yet  forging  the  indorsement  is  not." — 
Salkeld,!.  104., 

**  Appell  de  mahem,  &c.,  ideo  ne  fuit  lesse  a  bailie,  nient 
plus  que  in  appell  de  robbery  ou  murder ;  quod  nota,  et  que 
in  robry  et  murder  le  partie  n'est  baillable." — Bro,  Main- 
prise, 67. 

"  The  intendment  of  the  law  in  bails  is  quod  stat  indif- 
ferenter,  whether  he  be  guilty  or  no ;  but  when  he  is  convict 
by  verdict  or  confession,  then  he  must  be  deemed  in  ,law  to 
be  guilty  of  the  felony,  and  therefore  not  bailable  at  all,'* — 
Coke  ii.  Inst.  188— iv.  178. 

"  Bail  is  quando  stat  indifferenter,  and  not  when  the  offence 
is  open  and  manifest." — 3  Inst,  189. 

"  In  this  case  non  stat  indiffer enter,  whether  he  be  guilty 
or  no,  being  taken  with  the  tnaner,  that  is  with  the  thing 
stolen,  as  it  were  in  his  hand." — Ibid, 

"If  it  appeareth  that  this  imprisonment  be  just  and  law- 
ful, he  shall  be  remanded  to  the  former  ^oler;  but,  if  it 
shall  appear  to  the  court  that  he  was  imprisoned  against  the 
law  of  the  land,  they  ought  by  force  of  the  statute  to  deliver 
him ;  if  it  be  doubt/id  and  under  consideration,  he  may  be 
bailed."— 2  Inst,  65. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  load  the  reader  with  any  further  quota- 
tions. If  these  authorities  are  not  deemed  sufi&cient  to  esta- 
blish the  doctrine  maintained  in  this  paper,  it  will  be  in  vain 
to  appeal  to  the  evidence  of  law  books  or  to  the  opinions  of 
judges.  They  are  not  the  authorities  by  which  Lord  Mans- 
field will  abide.  He  assumes  an  arbitrary  power  of  doing 
right,  and,  if  he  does  wrong,  it  lies  only  between  God  and  his 
conscience. 

Now,  my  Lord,  although  I  have  great  faith  in  the  pre- 
ceding argument,  I  will  not  say  that  every  minute  part  of  it 
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is   absolutely  invulnerable.     I  am  too  well  acquainted  with 
the  practice  of  a  certain  court  directed  by  your  example,  as  it 
is  governed  by  your  authority,  to  think  there  ever  yet  was  an 
argument,  however  conformable  to  law  and  reason,  in  which 
a   cunning  quibbling  attorney  might  not  discover  a  flaw. 
But,  taking  the  whole  of  it  together,  I  affirm  that  it  consti- 
tutes a  mass  of  demonstration  than  which  nothing  more  com- 
plete  or   satisfactory  can  be  offered  to   the  human   mind. 
How  an  evasive  indirect  reply  will  stand  with  your  reputar 
tioD,  or  how  far  it  will  answer  in  point  of  defence  at  the  bar 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  is  worth  your  consideration.     If,  after 
all  that  has  been  said,  it  should  still  be  maintained  that  the 
Court  of  King  s  Bench,  in  bailing  felons,  are  exempted  from 
all  legal  rules  whatsoever,  and  that  the  judge  has  no  direction 
to  pursue  but  his  private  affections  or  mere  unquestionable 
will  and  pleasure,  it  will  follow  plainly  that  the  distinction 
between  bailable  and  not  bailable  uniformly  expressed  by  the 
legislature,  current  through  all  our  law  books  and  admitted 
by  all  our  great  lawyers  without  exception,  is  in  one  sense  a 
nugatory,  in  another  a  pernicious  distinction.     It  is  nugatory, 
as  it  supposes  a  difference  in  the  bailable  quality  of  offences, 
when,  in  effect,  the  distinction  refers  only  to  the  rank  of  the 
magistrate.     It  is  pernicious,   as   it  implies  a  rule  of  law 
which  yet  the  judge  is  not  bound  to  pay  ike  least  regard  to, 
and  impresses  an  idea  upon  the  minds  of  the  people  that  the 
judge  is  wiser  and  greater  than  the  law. 

It  remains  only  to  apply  the  law  thus  stated  to  the  fact  in 
question.  By  an  authentic  copy  of  the  mittimus^  it  appears 
that  John  Eyre  was  committed  for  felony  plainly  and  speci- 
ally expressed  in  the  warrant  of  commitment.  He  was 
charged  before  Alderman  Halifax,  by  the  oath  of  Thomas 
Fielding,  William  Holder,  William  Payne,  and  William 
Nash  for  feloniously  stealing  eleven  quires  of  writing-paper, 
value  six  shillings,  the  property  of  Thomas  Beach,  &c. 
By  the  examinations  upon  oath  of  the  four  persons  men- 
tioned in  the  mittimus,  it  was  proved  that  large  quantities  of 
paper  had  been  missed,  and  that  eleven  quires  (previously 
marked,  from  a  suspicion  that  Eyre  was  the  thief,)  were  found 
upon  him.  Many  other  quires  of  paper  marked  in  the  same 
manner  were  found  at  his  lodgings ;  and,  after  he  had  been 
some  time  in  Wood  Street  Compter,  a  key  was  found  in  his 
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room  there,  which  appeared  to  be  a  kej  to  the  closet  at 
Guildhall,  from  whence  the  paper  was  stolen.    When  asked 
what  he  had  to  say  in  his  defence,  his  only  answer  was, 
''J  hope  you  will  hail  me"    Mr.  Holder,  the  clerk,  replied, 
"  That  is  imposBible.     There  never  was  an  instance  of  it  when 
the  stolen  goods  were  found  upon  the  thief,'*    The  lord  mayor 
was  then  applied  to,  and  refused  to  bail  him.     Of  all  these 
circumstances  it  was  your  duty  to  have  informed  joarself 
minutely.     The  fact  was  remarkable,  and  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  the  city  of  London  was  known  to  have  refused  to 
bail  the  offender.    To  justify  your  compliance  with  the  soli- 
citations of  your  three  countrymen,  it  should  be  proved  that 
such  allegations  were  offered  to  you  in  behalf  of  their  asso- 
ciate as  honestly  and  bond  fide  reduced  it  to  a  matter  of 
doubt  and  indifference  whether  the  prisoner  was  innocent  or 
guilty.     Was  anything  offered  by  the  Scotch  triumvirate  that 
tended  to  invalidate  the  positive  charge  made  against  him  by 
four  credible  witnesses  upon  oath  ?    Was  it  even  insinuated 
to  you,  either  by  himself  or  his  bail,  that  no  felony  was  com- 
mitted, or  that  he  was  not  the  felon ;  that  the  stolen  goods 
were  not  found  upon  him,  or  that  he  was  only  the  receiver, 
not  knowing  them  to  be  stolen  ?    Or,  in  short,  did  they 
attempt  to  produce  any  evidence  of  his  insanity?    To  all 
these  questions  I  answer  for  you,  without  the  least  fear  of 
contradiction,    positively  NO.    From  the  moment  he  was 
arrested  he  never  entertained  any  hope  of  acquittal ;  there- 
fore thought  of  nothing  but  obtaining  bail,  that  he  might 
have  time  to  settle  his  affairs,  convey  his  fortune  to  another 
country,  and  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  comfort  and 
affluence  abroad.     In  this  prudential  scheme  of  future  happi- 
ness the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  most  readily  and 
heartily  concurred.    At  sight  of  so  much  virtue  in  distress 
your  natural  benevolence  took  the  alarm.     Such  a  man  as 
Mr.  Eyre,  struggling  with  adversity,  must  always  be  an 
interesting  scene  to  Lord  Mansfield.    Or  was  it  that  liberal 
anxiety  by  which  your  whole  life  has  been  distinguished  to 
enlarge  Uie  liberty  of  the  subject?    My  Lord,  we  did  not 
want  this  new  instance  of  the  liberality  of  your  principles. 
We  already  knew  what  kind  of  subjects  they  were  for  whose 
liberty  you  were  anxious.     At  all  events  the  public  are  much 
indebted  to  you  for  fixing  a  price  at  which  felony  may  be 
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committed  ^th  impunity.  You  bound  a  felon,  notoriously 
worth  thirty  thousand  pounds,  in  the  sum  of  three  hundred. 
With  your  natural  turn  to  equity,  and  knowing  as  you  are  in 
the  doctrine  of  precedents,  you  undoubtedly  meant  to  settle 
the  proportion  between  the  fortune  of  the  felon  and  the  fine 
by  which  he  may  compound  for  his  felony.  The  ratio  now 
upon  record,  and  transmitted  to  posterity  xmder  the  auspices 
of  Lord  Mansfield,  is  exactly  one  to  a  hundred.  My  Lord, 
without  intending  it,  you  have  laid  a  cruel  restraint  upon  the 
genius  of  your  countrymen.  In  the  warmest  indulgence  of 
their  passions  they  have  an  eye  to  the  expense,  and,  if  their 
other  virtues  fail  us,  we  have  a  resource  in  their  economy. 

By  taking  so  trifling  a  security  from  John  Eyre,  you  in- 
vited and  manifestly  exhorted  him  to  escape.  Although  in 
bailable  cases,  it  be  usual  to  take  four  securities,  you  left  him 
in  the  custody  of  three  Scotchmen,  whom  he  might  have 
easily  satisfied  for  conniving  at  his  retreat.  That  he  did  not 
make  use  of  the  opportunity  you  industriously  gave  him, 
neither  justifies  your  conduct,  nor  can  it  be  any  way  accounted 
for,  but  by  his  excessive  and  monstrous  avarice.  Any  other 
man,  but  this  bosom  friend  of  three  Scotchmen,  would  gladly 
have  sacrificed  a  few  hundred  pounds,  rather'  than  submit  to 
the  infamy  of  pleading  guilty  in  open  court.  It  is  possible, 
indeed,  that  he  might  have  flattered  himself,  and  not  un- 
reasonably, with  the  hopes  of  a  pardon.  That  he  would  have 
been  pardoned  seems  more  than  probable  if  I  had  not  directed 
the  public  attention  to  the  leading  step  you  took  in  favour  of 
him.  In  the  present  gentle  reign,  we  well  know  what  use 
has  been  made  of  the  lenity  of  the  court  and  of  the  mercy  of 
the  crown.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  accepts  of 
the  hundredth  part  of  the  property  of  a  felon  taken  in  the 
fact,  as  a  recognizance  for  his  appearance.  Your  brother 
Smythe  browbeats  a  jury,  and  forces  them  to  alter  their  ver- 
dict, by  which  they  had  found  a  Scotch  serjeant  guilty  of  mur- 
der; and  though  the  Kennedys  were  convicted  of  a  most 
deliberate  and  atrocious  murder,  they  still  had  a  claim  to  the 
royal  mercy*.    They  were  saved  by  the  chastity  of  their  con- 

*  The  caM  of  the  Kennedys  is  stated  in  note,  aiUe,  p.  802.  That  of 
John  Taylor  is  as  follows : — He  was  a  seijeant  in  the  first,  or  royal  Scots 
regiiment  of  foot,  and  was  tried  at  the  Qnildford  summer  assises  in  the 
year  1770,  for  the  murder  of  James  Smith,  the  master  of  the  Wheatsheaf, 
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nexions.  They  had  a  sister ; — ^yet  it  was  not  her  beauty,  but 
the  pliancy  of  her  virtue  that  recommended  her  to  the  king. 

near  Westminster  Bridge.  It  appeared  npon  the  trial,  that  the  deceased 
had  uttered  some  aggravating  expressions  against  the  Scots ;  in  consequeoce 
of  which,  the  prisoner  being  suddenly  thrown  off  his  guard,  drew  his  sword 
and  stabbed  him.  The  jury,  after  deliberating  a  considerable  time,  brought 
in  a  verdict  of  gu'lty,  on  which  Mr.  Baron  SmytUe  expressed  his  surprise, 
adding,  that  he  had  told  them  it  was  only  manslaughter,  and  desired  that  a 
special  verdict  should  be  drawn  up,  which  the  intimidated  jury  signed.  On 
this  Mr.  Jasper  Smith,  a  near  relation  of  the  deceased,  addressed  the  court 
in  the  following  words  : — "  My  Lord,  I  am  the  nearest  of  kin  to  the  unfor- 
tunate man  who  was  murdered.  I  always  thought,  my  Lord,  when  a  ver- 
dict was  once  given' it  was  unalterable,  but  by  the  present  method  of  pro- 
ceeding, there  need  not  have  been  any  jury  at  all  It  is  as  plain  a  murder 
as  can  be,  and  I  am  persuaded  your  Lordship  thinks  so."  To  this  speech 
no  reply  was  given.  The  decision  of  the  judge,  in  the  above  case,  occa- 
sioned some  severe  animadversions  on  his  conduct,  and  several  queries  were 
addressed  to  him  upon  the  subject,  which  were  repeatedly  inserted  in  the 
Public  Advei-tiser,  so  as  to  become  extremely  conspicuous.  This  account, 
however,  extracted  from  that  paper,  does  not  seem  to  contain  the  whole  train 
of  the  circumstances  which  preceded  this  unfortunate  catastrophe,  for  when 
Taylor  was  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  King's  Bench,  February  8,  1771,  Lord 
Mansfield,  who  read  the  minutes  of  the  evidence  as  taken  down  by  Barou 
Smythe,  who  presided  at  the  trial,  observed,  that  it  appeared  that  the  pri- 
soner had  been  three  times  assaulted  by  Smith,  the  deceased,  collared  and 
violently  thrown  backward  upon  a  bench  without  any  provocation,  turned 
out  of  the  house,  and  called  by  the  most  opprobrious  names ;  and  further, 
that  when  out  in  the  street,  he  was  pursued  and  attacked  by  two  men, 
before  he  offered  to  draw  his  sword ;  from  which  circumstances  the  court 
was  unanimously  of  opinion  that  he  had  only  been  guilty  of  manslaughter, 
and  sentenced  him  to  be  burnt  in  the  hand,  which  was  performed  accord- 
ingly, behind  the  bar.  Mr.  Dunning,  also,  a  strong  oppositionist,  defended 
Mr.  Baron  Smythe's  conduct  in  respect  to  the  trial  alluded  to  by  Junius,  in 
a  speech  spoken  on  a  motion  made  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Glynn,  December  6, 
1770,  "  for  an  inquiry  into  the  administration  of  criminal  justice,  and  the 
proceedings  of  the  judges  in  Westminster  Hall,  particularly  in  cases  relating 
to  the  liberty  of  the  press  and  the  constitutional  power  and  duty  of  juries.** 
Mr.  Dnnning's  words  are  as  follow : — "  It  is  not  that  the  characters  of  the 
judges  are  not  traduced  by  groundless  accusations  and  scandalous  aspersions. 
These  are  grievances  which  every  one  sees,  and  every  one  laments.  Judge 
Smythe,  for  example,  has,  to  my  knowledge,  been  very  injuriously  treated. 
His  conduct  in  trying  the  Scotch  Serjeant  at  Guildford,  for  which  he  has 
been  so  much  abused  in  print,  and  now  arraigned  in  Parliament,  was,  in  my 
opinion,  very  fair  and  honourable.  I  was  consulted  on  the  affair  as  an 
advocate,  and  I  must  say  that  I  perfectly  coincided  with  him  in  sentiment 
Had  I  been  in  his  place,  I  must  have  &llen  under  the  same  odium,  for  my 
conscience  would  not  have  allowed  me  to  use  any  other  language  but  that  of 
Baron  Smythe." 
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The  holy  author  of  our  religion  was  seen  in  the  company  of 
sinners  ;  but  it  was  his  gracious  purpose  to  convert  them  from 
their  sins.  Another  man,  who  in  the  ceremonies  of  ooir  fedth 
might  give  lessons  to  the  great  enemy  of  it,  upon  different 
principles  keeps  much  the  same  company.  He  advertises  for 
patients,  collects  all  the  diseases  of  the  heart,  and  turns  a 
royal  palace  into  an  hospital  for  incurables.  A  man  of  honour 
has  no  ticket  of  admission  at  St.  James's.  They  receive  him, 
like  a  virgin  at  the  Magdalen : — Go  thou  and  do  likewise. 

My  charge  against  you  is  now  made  good.  I  shall,  how- 
ever, be  ready  to  answer  or  to  submit  to  fair  objections*.  If, 
Tvhenever  this  matter  shall  be  agitated,  you  suffer  the  doors 
of  the  House  of  Lords  to  be  shut,  I  now  protest  that  I  shall 
consider  you  as  having  made  no  reply.  From  that  moment, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  you  mil  stand  self-convicted. 
Whether  your  reply  be  quibbling  and  evasive,  or  liberal  and 
in  point,  will  be  matter  for  the  judgment  of  your  peers ;—  • 
but  if,  when  every  possible  idea  of  disrespect  to  that  noble 
House  (in  whose  honour  and  justice  the  nation  implicitly  con- 
fides,) is  here  most  solemnly  disclaimed,  you  should  endea- 
vour to  represent  this  charge  as  a  contempt  of  their  authority, 
and  move  their  Lordships  to  censure  the  publisher  of  this 
paper,  I  then  affirm  that  you  support  injustice  by  violence, 
that  you  are  guilty  of  a  heinous  aggravation  of  your  offence, 
and  U)at  you  contribute  your  utmost  influence  to  promote,  on 
the  part  of  the  highest  court  of  judicature,  a  positive  denial 
of  justice  to  the  nation. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTEK  LXIXf. 

TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  LORD  CAMDEN. 

Mt  Lord, 
I  TURN  with  pleasure  from  that  barren  waste,  in  which  no 
salutary  plant  takes  root,  no  verdure  quickens,  to  a  character 

*  Miscellaneous  Letter,  No.  106,  in  which  JoniuB  defends  the  present 
letter  against  several  attacks  which  had  been  made  upon  it  in  the  Public 
Advertiser. 
f  Lord  Camden  stood  in  riyalship  to  the  Earl  of  Mansfield.    He  had 
VOL.  I.  H  H 
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fertile,  as  I  willinglj  beliere,  in  every  great  and  good  quali- 
fication. I  call  upon  you,  in  the  name  of  the  English  nation, 
to  stand  forth  in  defence  of  the  laws  of  your  country,  and  to 
exert,  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice,  those  great  abilities 
inth  which  you  were  intrusted  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 
To  ascertain  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  preceding  paper,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  call  the  persons  mentioned  in  the  mittimus  to 
the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  *.  If  a  motion  for  that  pur- 
pose should  be  rejected,  we  shall  know  what  to  think  of  Lord 
Mansfield's  innocence.  The  legal  argument  is  submitted  to 
you  Lordship's  judgment.  After  the  noble  stand  you  made 
against  Lord  Mansfield  upon  the  question  of  libel,  we  did  ex- 
pect that  you  would  not  have  suflFered  that  matter  to  have  re- 
mained undetermined.  But  it  was  said  that  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Wilmot  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  vouch  for  an 
opinion  of  the  late  Judge  Yates,  which  was  supposed  to  make 
i^ainst  you;  and  we  admit  of  the  excuse.  When  such  de- 
testable arts  are  employed  to  prejudge  a  question  of  right,  it 
might  have  been  imprudent  at  that  time  to  have  brought  it  to 
a  decision.  In  the  present  instance  you  will  have  no  such 
opposition  to  contend  with.  If  there  be  a  judge  or  lawyer  of 
any  note  in  Westminster  Hall  who  shall  be  daring  enough 
to  affirm  that  according  to  the  true  intendment  of  the  laws  of 
England,  a  felon,  taken  with  the  maner,  in  flagrante  delicto, 
is  bailable,  or  that  the  discretion  of  an  English  judge  is 
merely  arbitrary,  and  not  governed  by  rules  of  law,  I  should 
be  glad  to  be  acquainted  with  him.     Whoever  he  be,  I  will 

threatened  him  in  the  l^t  session  of  parliament  But  Lord  Mansfield  eluded 
eTery  attempt  to  draw  him  into  an  open  and  lengthened  contention  relatiye 
to  his  principles  of  decision.  Hopes  were  entertained  that  another  session 
of  parliament  might  see  the  contest  renewed  with  Lord  Mansfield.  It  was 
with  a  view  to  this  that  Junius  so  laboriously  resumed  his  attack  against 
the  Chief  Justice.  In  this  letter  he  calls  on  Lord  Camden,  almost  with 
threats  and  with  reproach,  to  make  the  bailing  of  Eyre  the  subject  of  a  new 
motion  against  Lord  Mansfield  in  the  House  of  Peers.  The  call  was 
fruitless. 

This  letter  ends  the  political  series,  and  followed  the  preceding  in  the 
Public  A  dveriiser,  appearing  under  the  same  date  as  that  addressed  to  Lord 
Mansfield,  namely,  January  21,  1772. — Ed. 

*  In  the  case  of  Lord  Mansfield's  having  bailed  Eyre,  Lord  Camden  had 
openly  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  bail  was  illegal,  and  had  given  reason 
to  expect  that  he  would  make  it  the  subject  of  a  parliamentary  inqniry  on 
the  commencement  of  the  ensuing  session. 
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take  care  that  he  shall  not  giye  you  much  trouble.  Tour 
Xiordship's  character  assures  me  that  you  will  assume  that 
principal  part  which  belongs  to  you,  in  supporting  the  laws  of 
£lngland  against  a  wicked  judge,  who  makes  it  the  occupation 
of  his  life  to  misinterpret  and  pervert  them.  If  you  decline 
this  honourable  office,  I  fear  it  will  be  said  that  for  some 
months  past  you  have  kept  too  much  company  with  the  Duke 
of  Grafton.  When  the  contest  turns  upon  the  interpretation 
of  the  laws  you  cannot,  without  a  formal  surrender  of  all  your 
reputation,  yield  the  post  of  honour  even  to  Lord  Chatham. 
Considering  the  situation  and  abilities  of  Lord  Mansfield,  I  do 
not  scruple  to  affirm,  with  the  most  solemn  appeal  to  God  for 
my  sincerity,  that,  in  my  judgment,  he  is  the  very  worst  and 
most  dangerous  man  in  the  kingdom.  Thus  far  I  have  done 
my  duty  in  endeavouring  to  bring  him  to  punishment.  But 
mine  is  an  inferior  ministerial  office  in  the  temple  of  justice. 
I  have  bound  the  victim,  and  dragged  him  to  the  altar. 

JUNIUS. 


POSTSCEIPT. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  John  Home  having,  with  his.  usual  vera- 
city and  honest  industry,  circulated  a  report  that  Junius,  in  a 
letter  to  the  supporters  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  had  warmly  de- 
clared himself  in  favour  of  long  parliaments  and  rotten 
boroughs,  it  is  thought  necessary  to  submit  to  the  public  the 
following  extract  from  his  letter  to  John  Wilkes,  Esq.,  dated 
the  7th  of  September,  1771,  and  laid  before  the  society  on 
the  24th  of  the  same  month  *. 

**  With  regard  to  the  several  articles,  taken  separately,  I 
own  I  am  concerned  to  see  that  the  great  condition,  which 
ought  to  be  the  sine  qud  non  of  parliamentary  qualification, 
which  ought  to  be  the  basis  (as  it  assuredly  will  be  the  only 
support)  of  every  barrier  raised  in  defence  of  the  constitution, 
I  mean  a  declaration  upon  oath  to  shorten  the  duration  of 

*  •'  This  letter  is  giren  entire  in  the  private  correspondence  between  Janins 
and  Mr.  Wilkes,  No.  66,  vol.  ii.  of  the  present  edition.  It  is  a  remarkable 
prodaction,  both  from  the  important  political  questions  it  discusses,  and  its 
bearings  on  the  giwt  secret  of  tlie  anonymoos  authorship  of  the  Let- 
ters.—Ed. 

H  H  d 
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parliaments,  is  reduced  to  the  fourth  rank  in  the  esteem 
of  the  society ;  and  even  in  that  place,  far  from  heing  insisted 
on  with  firmness  and  vehemence,  seems  to  have  been  parti- 
cularly slighted  in  the  expression.  You  shall  endeavour 
to  restore  annual  parlianients ! — Are  these  the  terms  which 
men,  who  are  in  earnest,  make  use  of  when  the  solus  rei- 
publica  is  at  stake?  I  expected  other  langiMige  from  Mr. 
Wilkes.  Besides  my  objection  in  point  of  form,  I  disapprove 
highly  of  the  meaning  of  the  fourth  article  as  it  stands. 
Whenever  the  question  shall  be  seriously  agitated  I  will  en- 
deavour (and  if  I  live  will  assuredly  attempt  it)  to  convince  the 
English  nation,  by  arguments  to  my  understanding  unanswer- 
able, that  they  ought  to  insist  upon  a  triennial,  and  banish 

the  idea  of  an  annual,  parliament I  am 

convinced  that,  if  shortening  the  duration  of  parliaments 
(which,  in  effect,  is  keeping  the  representative  under  the  rod 
of  the  constituent)  be  not  made  the  basis  of  our  new  parlia- 
mentary jurisprudence,  other  checks  or  improvements  signify 
nothing.  On  the  contrary,  if  this  be  made  the  foundation, 
other  measures  may  come  in  aid,  and,  as  auxiliaries,  be  of  con- 
siderable advantage.  Lord  Chatham's  project,  for  instance, 
of  increasing  the  number  of  knights  of  shires,  appears  to  me 

admirable  .' As  to  cutting  away  the   rotten 

boroughs,  I  am  as  much  offended  as  any  man  at  seeing  so 
many  of  them  under  the  direct  influence  of  the  crown,  or  at 
the  disposal  of  private  persons.  Yet,  I  own,  I  have  both 
doubts  and  apprehensions  in  regard  to  the  remedy  you  pro- 
pose. I  shall  be  charged  perhaps  with  an  unusual  want  of 
political  intrepidity,  when  I  honestly  confess  to  you  that  I  am 
startled  at  the  idea  of  so  extensive  an  amputation.  In  the 
first  place,  I  question  the  power,  dejure,  of  the  legislature  to 
disfranchise  a  number  of  boroughs,  upon  the  general  ground 
of  improving  the  constitution.  There  cannot  be  a  doctrine 
more  fatal  to  the  liberty  and  property  we  are  contending  for 
than  that  which  confounds  the  idea  of  a  supreme  and  an  arbi- 
trary  legislature.  I  need  not  point  out  to  you  the  fatal  pur- 
poses to  which  it  has  been,  and  may  be,  applied.  If  we  are 
sincere  in  the  political  creed  we  profess,  there  are  many 
things  which  we  ought  to  affirm  cannot  be  done  by  King, 
Lords,  and  Commons.  Among  these  I  reckon  the  disfran- 
chising of  boroughs  with  a  general  view  to  improvement.     I 
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consider  it  as  equivalent  to  robbing  the  parties  concerned  of 
their  freehold,  of  their  birthright.  T  say,  that,  although  this 
birthright  may  be  forfeited,  or  the  exercise  of  it  suspended 
in  particular  cases,  it  cannot  be  taken  away  by  a  general 
law  for  any  real  or  pretended  purpose  of  improving  the 
constitution.  Supposing  the  attempt  made,  I  am  persuaded 
you  cannot  mean  that  either  King  or  Lords  should  take 
an  active  part  in  it.  A  bill  which  only  touches  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  people,  must  originate  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  In  the  formation  and  mode  of  passing  it  the 
exclusive  right  of  the  Commons  must  be  asserted  as  scrupu- 
lously as  in  the  case  of  a  money  bill.  Now,  Sir,  I  should  be 
glad  to  know  by  what  kind  of  reasoning  it  can  be  proved, 
that  there  is  a  power  vested  in  the  representative  to  destroy 
his  immediate  constituent.  From  whence  could  he  possibly 
derive  it  ?  A  courtier,  I  know,  will  be  ready  enough  to  main- 
tain the  affirmative.  The  doctrine  suits  him  exactly,  because 
it  gives  an  unlimited  operation  to  the  influence  of  the  crown. 
But  we,  Mr.  Wilkes,  ought  to  hold  a  different  language.  It 
is  no  answer  to  me  to  say,  that  the  bill,  when  it  passes  the 
House  of  Commons,  is  the  act  of  the  majority,  and  not  of  the 
representatives  of  the  particular  boroughs  concerned.  If  the 
majority  can  disfranchise  ten  boroughs,  why  not  twenty,  why 
not  the  whole  kingdom  ?  Why  should  not  they  make  their 
own  seats  in  parliament  for  life  ?  When  the  Septennial  Act 
passed,  the  legislature  did  what,  apparently  and  palpably,  they 
had  no  power  to  do ;  but  they  did  more  than  people  in  generi 
were  aware  of:  they,  in  effect,  disfranchised  the  whole  kingdom 
for  four  years. 

"  For  argument's  sake,  I  will  now  suppose,  that  the  ex- 
pediency of  the  measure,  and  the  power  of  parliament  are  un- 
questionable. Still  you  will  And  an  insurmountable  difficulty 
in  the  execution.  When  all  your  instruments  of  amputation 
are  prepared,  when  the  unhappy  patient  lies  bound  at  your 
feet,  without  the  possibility  of  resistance,  by  what  infallible 
rule  will  you  direct  the  operation  ?  When  you  propose  to  «at 
away  the  rotten  parts,  can  you  tell  us  what  parts  are  perfectly 
sound  f  Are  there  any  certain  limits  in  fact  or  theory,  to  in- 
form you  at  what  point  you  must  stop,  at  what  point  the 
mortification  ends  ?  To  a  man  so  capable  of  observation  and 
reflection  as  you  are,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  all  that  might 
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be  said  upon  the  sabject.  Besides  that  I  approre  highly  of 
Lord  Chatham*s  idea,  of  infusing  a  portion  of  nsw  health  into 
the  constitution  to  enable  it  to  bear  its  infirmities  (a  brilliant 
expression,  and  fall  oi  intrinsic  wisdom),  other  reasons  concur 
in  persuading  me  to  adopt  it.     I  have  no  objection,"  &o. 

The  man  who  fairly  and  completely  answers  this  argument, 
shall  have  my  thanks  and  my  applause.  My  heart  is  already 
with  him.  I  am  ready  to  be  converted.  I  admire  his  mo- 
rality, and  would  gladly  subscribe  to  the  articles  of  Ins  faith. 
Grateful  as  I  am  to  the  oood  bbikg  whose  bounty  has  im- 
parted to  me  this  reasoning  intellect,  whatever  it  is,  I  hold 
myself  proportionably  indebted  to  him  from  whose  en- 
lightened understanding  another  ray  of  knowledge  communi- 
cates to  mine.  But  neither  should  I  think  the  most  exalted 
iiBMsalties  of  the  human  mind  a  gift  worthy  of  the  Divinity, 
nor  any  assistance  ia  the  improvement  of  them  a  subject  of 
gratitude  to  my  fellow-creature,  if  I  were  not  satisfied  that 
really  to  inform  the  understanding  corrects  and  enlarges  the 
heart. 

JUNIUS. 
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MR.  WOODFALL*S  TRIAL*. 

^»  AeeowU  of  the  Trial  at  Guildhall  of  the  original  Ptbblishsr  ofJ\nnjJB*s 
LeUer  to  the  Kiin^. 

TasTESDAT  morning,  (Jane  18, 1770),  about  nine  o'clock,  came  on  before 
Lord  Mansfield,  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  at  (Guildhall,  the  trial  of  Mr. 
Wood&ll,  the  original  printer  of  Junius's  Letter  in  the  Public  Advertiser  of 
December  19.  OvXj  seven  of  the  spedai  jury  attended,  viz.  William  Bond, 
£>reman ;  Peter  Cazalet,  Alexander  Peter  Alien,  Frederick  Oommerell,  Her- 
■len  Meyer,  John  Thomas,  and  Barrington  Buggin. 

Upon  which  the  following  five  talesmen  were  taken  out  of  the  box,  vix» 
William  Hannard,  Paul  Verges,  William  Sibley,  William  Willett,  and  Wil* 
liam  Davis. 

The  trial  was  opened  by  Mr.  WalUs. 

Nathaniel  Crowder  swore  be  bought  the  paper  of  Mr.  Wood&ll's  publish- 
ing servant,  whom  he  named. 

Mr.  Harris  proved  that  the  duty  for  the  advertisements  and  stamps  were 
paid  by  Mr.  WoodM.     And 

A  derk  of  Sir  John  Fielding  proved,  by  a  receipt  from  Mr.  Woodfall,  his 
concern  in  and  for  the  paper. 

The  publication  and  direction  of  the  paper  by  Mr.  Woodfall  being  thus 
proved. 

Lord  Mansfield,  in  his  charge,  told  the  jury,  that  there  were  only  two 
points  for  their  consideration  :  the  first,  the  printing  and  publishing  the 
paper  in  question ;  the  second,  the  sense  and  meaning  of  it :  That  as  to  the 
charges  of  its  being  malicious,  seditious,  &&,  they  were  inferences  in  Uw 
about  which  no  evidence  need  be  given,  any  more  than  that  part  of  an  indict- 
ment need  be  proved  by  evidence,  which  charges  a  man  vnth  being  moved 
by  the  instigation  of  the  JDevil :  That  therefore  the  printing  and  sense  of 
the  paper  were  alone  what  the  jury  had  to  consider  of;  and  tbit  if  the  paper 
should  really  contain  no  breach  of  the  law,  that  was  a  matter  which  might 
afterwards  be  moved  in  arrest  of  judgment:  That  he  had  no  evidence  to 
sum  up  to  them,  as  the  defendant's  counsel  admitted  the  printing  and  publi- 
cation to  be  well  proved:  That  as  to  the  sense,  they  had  not  called  in  doubt 
the  manner  in  which  the  dashes  in  the  paper  were  filled  up  in  the  record,  by 

*  For  tiie  remarks  of  Junius  on  this  celebrated  Trial,  see  Preface,  p.  94, 
t  note. 
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giving  any  other  senie  to  tlie  paisages ;  if  they  had,  the  juiy  would  have 
been  to  consider  which  application  was  the  true  one,  that  charged  in  the  in- 
formation, or  sv^gested  by  the  defendant :  That  the  jury  might  now  compare 
the  paper  with  the  information  :  That  if  they  did  not  find  the  application 
wrong,  they  must  find  the  defendant  guilty  ;  and  if  they  did  find  it  wrong, 
they  must  acquit  him  :  That  this  was  not  the  time  for  alleviation  or  aggra- 
vation, that  being  for  futiure  consideration :  That  every  subject  was  under  the 
control  of  the  law,  and  had  a  right  to  expect  from  it  protection  for  his 
person,  his  property,  and  his  good  name  :  That  if  any  man  offended  the  laws, 
he  was  amenable  to  them,  and  was  not  to  be  censured  or  punished  but  in  a 
legal  course :  That  any  person  libelled  had  a  right  either  to  bring  a  civil  or  a 
criminal  prosecution :  That  in  the  latter,  which  is  by  information  or  indict- 
ment, it  is  immaterial  whether  the  publication  be  &lse  or  true  :  That  it  is  no 
defence  to  say  it  is  true,  because  it  is  a  breach  of  the  peace,  and  therefore 
criminal ;  but  in  a  civil  prosecution  it  is  a  defence  to  say  the  charges  in  the 
publication  are  true,  because  the  plaintiff  there  sues  only  for  a  pecuniary  satis- 
fiiction  to  himself;  and  that  this  is  the  distinction  as  to  that  nature  of  defence. 
His  lordship  said  he  was  afraid  it  was  too  true  that  few  characters  in  the 
kingdom  escaped  libels :  That  many  were  very  injuriously  treated — and  if 
80,  that  the  best  way  to  prevent  it  was  by  an  application  to  the  law,  which 
is  open  to  every  man  :  That  the  liberty  of  the  press  consisted  in  every  man 
having  the  power  to  publish  his  sentiments  without  first  applying  for  a  licence 
to  any  one ;  but  if  any  man  published  what  was  against  law,  he  did  it  at  his 
peril,  and  was  answerable  for  it  in  the  same  manner  as  he  who  suffers  his 
hand  to  commit  an  assault,  or  his  tongue  to  utter  blasphemy." 

Between  eleven  and  twelve  the  jury  withdrew,  at  four  the  court  adjourned, 
and  a  little  after  nine  the  jury  waited  on  Lord  Mansfield  at  his  house  in 
Bloomsbury  Square,  with  their  verdict,  which  was  Guilty  of  printinq  and 
PUBLISHINQ  ONLY. 

This  charge  having  been  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House  of  Lords,  Decem- 
ber 10,  1770,  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  the  following  questions  were  put  to 
him  in  his  place  by  Lord  Camden,  on  the  day  ensuing. 

1.  Does  the  opinion  mean  to  declare  that  upon  the  general  issue  of  Not 
Guilty,  in  the  case  of  a  seditious  libel,  the  jury  have  no  right,  by  law,  to  ex- 
amine the  innocence  or  criminality  of  the  paper,  if  they  think  fit,  and  to  form 
their  verdict  upon  such  examination  % 

2.  Does  the  opinion  mean  to  declare,  that  in  the  case  above  mentioned, 
when  the  jury  have  delivered  in  their  verdict.  Guilty ,  that  this  verdict  has 
found  the  fact  only  and  not  the  lawl 

3.  Is  it  to  be  understood  by  this  opinion,  that  if  the  jury  come  to  the  bar, 
and  say  that  they  find  the  printing  and  publishing,  but  that  the  paper  is  no 
libel,  that  in  that  case  the  jury  have  found  the  defendant  guilty  generally, 
and  the  verdict  must  be  so  entered  up  1 

4.  Whether  the  opinion  means  to  say,  that  if  the  judge,  after  giving  his 
opinion  of  the  innocence  or  criminality  of  the  paper,  should  leave  the  conside- 
ration of  that  matter,  together  with  the  printing  and  publishing,  to  the  jury, 
such  a  direction  would  be  contrary  to  law  ? 

5.  I  beg  leave  to  ask,  whether  dead,  and  living  judges  then  absent,  did 
declare  their  opinions  in  open  court,  and  whether  the  noble  Lord  has  any 
note  of  such  opinions  ? 
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6.  'Whether  they  declared  such  opinions  afiter  solid  aignments,  or  upon  any 
point  jadicially  before  them  ? 

To  these  queries  Lord  Mansfield  made  no  reply,  briefly  observing,  that  he 
-w^ould  not  answer  interrogatories. 

The  subject  was  introduced  into  the  Lower  House,  December  6,  1770,  on 
a  motion  made  by  Mr.  Serjeant  G-Iynn,  ''  That  a  committee  should  be  ap- 
pointed  to  inquire  into  the  administration  of  criminal  justice,  and  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  judges  in  Westminster  Hall,  particularly  in  cases  relating  to  the 
liberty  of  the.  press,  and  the  constitutional  power  and  duty  of  juries.''  In  the 
course  ot  the.  discussion  the  speakers  on  both  sides  alluded  not  only  to  the 
charge  in  Mr.  Wood&ll's  case,  but  also  to  Mr.  Baron  Smythe's  conduct  in  try- 
ing a  Scotch  Serjeant  at  Ghiildford,  which  will  be  found  more  particularly 
detailed  in  the  note  to  Junius's  Letter,  No.  68.  Amongst  the  chief  speakers 
on  this  occasion  were,  on  the  side  of  the  ministry,  Mr.  Fox,  and  on  that  of 
the  people,  Mr*  Burke. 


"  To    the  ffonourdble  the  Commons   qf  Great  Britain    in   Parliatnent 
assefmJbled, 

"  The.  humble  Petition,  of  Hestrt.Sahpsok  Woodfall,  in  custody  of 
the  Serjeant-at-Anns  attending  this  House. 

**Shewbth, 

**  That  your  Petitioner,  having  justly  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
this  Bouse  by  printing  a  letter  highly  reflecting  on  the  character  of  the 
Speaker  of  this  House,  was  summoned  to  attend  on  Monday  the  14th  of  this 
instant,  at  this  honourable  House. 

**  That  your  Petitioner  did  readily  obey  that  summons,  and  did  attend  this 
House  accordingly. 

"  That  your  Petitioner  having  offended  inadvertently,  and  through  a  very 
blameable  neglect,  which  kind  of  neglect  in  future  he  will  do  his  utmost  en- 
deavour to  avoid,  of  examining,  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  the  contents  of 
what  he  printed,  and  your  petitioner  having  already  incurred  very  heavy  ex- 
penses which,  if  longer  continued,  must  end  in  the  ruin  of  himself  and  nume- 
rous and  innocent  femily,  who-  must  be  sufferers  together  with  him. 

''  Tour  petitioner  therefore  humbly  prays  that  all  punishment  he  has  already 
undergone  by  expenses,  confinement,  and  interruption  of  his  business  may 
be  taken  into  consideration,  and,  though  the  enormity  of  his  offence  is  con- 
fessedly great,  yet,  trusting  to  the  well-known  mercy  and  clemency  of  this 
Honourable  House,  your  Petitioner  humbly  hopes  he  may  be  dischaiged  from 
the  further  effects  of  their  displeasure. 

"  And  your  Petitioner, 
"  As  in  duty  bound, 

"  shall  pray. 
«  HENRY  SAMPSON  WOODPALL.'' 

N.B.— The  above  is  in  the  handwriting  of  H.  S.  W. 
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Kb.  WoofDVAUi's  FiM. 

To  tlM  SojcnitHii- Ann,  Caption  9Mt S    6    8 

Seventeen  days  in  coitodj 17     0    0 

Bringing  totbebor 068 

HoQiiekeeper 050 

Metsenger  17  dayv  st  0i.  8(f.  per  day I(  IS     4 

Sonring  the  Speaker's  order  and  wmrrant                                  .  0  13    4 

Boorkeepeio ..050 

Tbe  Speaker's  ■eeretarj 10    0 

The  derk  and  deifg  aangtant 14     0 


29  14     0 


Mr.  Woodfall's  Bill. 

February  14.   8  Bottles  of  Port 0    7     6 

„  2    ditto      Sherry 0    4     0 

„  Beer 0     14 

„  5  Suppers,  beefsteaks        .        .        .        .,.076 

„        15.    3  Breakouts 0    3    0 

,,  2  Fowls,  bacon,  greens,  leg  of  pork    .                 .110 

„  6  Bottles  of  Port 0  15     0 

„  2  Ditto        Sherry 0    6     0 

„  Biscakes 0    0     3 

„  7  Suppers,  duck,  mince  pies,  and  cold  beef          .      0  14     0 

„  7  Teas  and  coffee 0    7     0 

„  Beer -h   .        .030 

„        16.   2BieakfiwU .02(^ 

„  8  Bottles  of  Sherry 0     6    0 

„  10  Ditto      Port 16     0 

„  6  Dinners,  leg  of  himb,  2  docks,  sallat,  &e.         •      0  18     0 

„  Supper,  beef  and  mutton,  steaks,  sallat,  &c.        .      0  10     9 

„     ,         Bisoakes 0    0     3 

„  Beer 0    3     0 

„        17.  2  Bieakftsts 0    2     0 

„  5  Dinners,  salt-flsb,  sanoe,  and  loin  of  mntton      .      0  15     0 

^  2  Bottles  of  Sheiry 0    4     0 

„  2  Ditto         Port     ......050 

„  Suppers 0    2    6 

„  Beer 0    16 

„        18.   2Braikfasts 0    2    0 

„  7  Dinners^  sirloin  of  beef,  sallat,  &e. .                 .      0  18    0 

„  Sherry,  1  bottle 0    2    0 

„  Port,  7  ditto 0  17    6 

„  Brandy 0    0    6 

„  Biscakes. 0    0    3 

4  Teas 0    3    4 

„  Bappen,beef,  saUat,&e.  .                                 .050 

Carried  forward  .       , 11  12  11 
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£   i.    d. 

Brought  forward 11  12  11 

PebruarylS.    Beer 0    8    0 

„        19.    4  Breakfasts 0    4    0 

„  7  Dinners,  mutton,  2  chickens,  and  sallat  .        .110 

„  Sherry,  2  bottles 0    4     0 

„  Port,  4  ditto 0  10     0 

„  Biseakes 0    0     3 

„  6  Teas  and  cofi^ 0     6    0 

y.  Suppers,  veal  coUbps,  sallat,  ftc.        .        .        .050 

„  Beer 0    2    0 

„        20.   4  Breakfasts 0    4    0 

y,  6  Dinners,  veal,  bacon,  and  greens    .        .              .  0  12    6 

„  Sherry,  2  bottles      .        .        .         .        .         .040 

„  Port,  2  ditto 0     6     0 

„  12  Teas .        .      0  10    0 

„  6  Suppers,  cold  duck,  beef,  and  sallat        .        .076 

„  Beer 0    2    6 

„  Lipsalve 0     0     3 

„  21.    3  Break&sts  .         ......      0    3    0 

„  4  Dinners,  stewed  beef,  &c 0     8    0 

„  2  Bottles  of  Sherry 0    4     0 

„  4  Ditto,  Port 0  10     0 

„  4  Sappers,  mutton  chops,  cold  beef,  &c.      .        .050 

„  Beer 0    2    6 

„        22.    2  Breakfasts 0    2    0 

„  7  Dinners,  leg  of  pork  and  potatoes  .        .        .      0  12    6 

„  Port,  3  bottles 0     7    6 

„  Sherry,  1  ditto 0    2     0 

„  4  Teas 0    3    4 

„  6  Suppers 0    3    0 

„  Beer 0    3    0 

„  Oranges  and  sugar 0     0    6 

„  23.    3  Break&sts    .        .        .        .        .        .        .030 

„  7  Dinners,  fish,  sauce,  leg  of  mutton,  &c.   .        .110 

„  Sherry,  1  bottle 0    2    0 

„  Port,  3  ditto 0    7    6 

„  2  Teas 0     18 

„  6  Suppers 0    6    0 

„  Beer  and  tobacco 0    4  10 

„        24.   3  Break&sts 0    3    0 

,y  7  Dinners,  veal  cutlets,  &c 0  17    6 

„  Sherry,  2  bottles 0    4     0 

„  Port,  2  ditto 0    6    0 

„  6  Teas 0    4     2 

„  7  Suppers,  beef  and  mutton  steaks    .        .        .076 

„  Beer 0    3     0 

„        26.   3  Breakfasts 0    3    0 

Carried  forward 24  13    6 
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£  *.  rf. 

Brought  forward 24  13  5 

Febmary  25.    3  Dinners,  mutton,  &c. 0  7  6 

„                Port,  4  bottlci 0  10  0 

,,                Sherry,  2  ditto 0  4  0 

4  Teas 0     3  4 

„  6  Sappers,  fowk  and  mutton  chops    .        .  0  10  6 

„                Beer 0     3  0 

„        26.    3  Break&sts 0     3  0 

„  8  Dinners,  stewed  beef  and  fowl                        .10  0 

„                Sherrj,  2  bottles 0     4  0 

„                 Brandy 0  2  0 

7  Teas 0     5  10 

„  6  Sappers,  fowk  and  chops       .        .                 .  0  10  6 

„                Beer 0  4  0 

„        27.    3  Breakouts 0  3  0 

„                6  Dinners,  beef  and  tart 0  18  0 

„                Sherry,  3  bottles 0  6  0 

„                Port,  4  ditto 0  10  0 

„                6  Teas 0  5  0 

„                3  Suppers 0  3  0 

„             .   Beer  and  tobacco 0  3  10 

„        28.  3  Breakfasts    .        .        .        .        ,        .        .030 

„  5  Dinners,  mutton  and  sauce              .        .        .  0  10  6 

„                Port,  3  bottles 0  7  6 

„                Sherry,  2  ditto 0  4  0 

„                Beer 0  3  0 

„                 4  Suppers,  cold  beef,  &c 0  5  0 

March  1.          3  Break&sts 0  3  0 

„  5  Dinners,  veal  and  brocoli        ,        .                 .  0  12  6 

4  Teas 0  3  4 

„                Port,  1  bottle 0  2  6 

„  4  Suppers,  mutton  chops  and  sallat    .        .        .050 

„                Beer 03  6 

„          2.   8  Break&sts 0  3  0 

„                5  Dinners,  mutton,  &c 0  10  0 

„                Sherry,  1  bottle 0  2  0 

Beer 016 


Deduct  for  fowl,  overcharged 


Use  of  room  and  linen 
Servants 


Fees 
Carried  forward 67  10    9 


35     9 
0     5 

3 
0 

35     4 
1  11 
1     1 

3 
6 
0 

37  16 
29  14 

9 
0 
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£     *.     d. 

Brought  forward 67  10    9 

The  barber  and  messenger      2  11     6 


70    2    3 
Messenger^  &c.      1  17    9 


Beceived,  March  7,  I77i,  the  above  contents  in  full     72     0     0 
(Signed)  JOHN  BELLAMY. 

Mr.  Woodfall  to  Thos.  Barrat  D'. 

For  seven  times  shaving 0     3     6 

To  seven  times  shaving 0     3     6 


Servants 

0    9     6 
Qave  Wood,  messenger      2    2    0* 


OBIGHNAL  LETTEB  OP  DAYID  GABBICK. 

"By  what  dropt  yesterday  from  our  friend  Beckets,  I  imagine  that  I  am 
but  a  poor  caput  mortuum  among  my  brethren  of  the  Puhlick  Advertiser,  and 
what  is  worse,  I  have  a  property  the  very  reverse  of  that  of  a  boy's  top,  for 
the  more  I  am  whipped  the  less  I  spin.  I  must  therefore  desire  you  to  dis- 
pose of  my  share  to  any  Qentleman  **«**♦ 
Paper  and  the  Publisher,  though  no  one  wish  better  to  both  than 

Dear  Sir, 
Your  most 

Humble  servant 
(Signed)  DAYID  GAERICK. 

Outside. 
To  Mr.  Woodfall, 

Publisher  of 

The  Publick  Advertiser." 

N.B. — The  top  of  the  above  note  is  torn  off,  which  accounts  for  the  hiatus. 

*  The  celebrated  Mr.  Wilkes,  who  was  nearly  contemporary  in  duress 
vnth  the  printer  of  the  Pvhlic  Advertiser,  was  more  fortunate  in  the  public 
sympathy  he  excited,  and  received  numerous  largesses  during  his  incarcera- 
tion.    The  subjoined  extract  is  from  Almon: — 

*'  When  Mr.  Wilkes  was  confined  in  the  King's  Bench  prison,  he  received 
many  private  presents.  The  Duchess  of  Queensbery  (patroness  of  Gay,  &c.) 
sent  him  100^.;  and  Lady  Elizabeth  Germain  also  transmitted  to  hun  a 
similar  donation.  Wine  of  all  sorts,  game  and  wild  fowl,  fruit,  turkeys, 
poultry,  &c.,  were  sent  to  him  daily  from  most  parts  of  England." — Corre- 
spondence of  John  Wilkes  with  his  Friends,  vol.  v.  p.  44.— B». 
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REVEKSAL  OP  THE  OUTLAWRY  OP  MK.  WILKES.* 

As  Junus  was  extremely  seyere  in  his  censures  on  Lord  Mansfield,  it  b 
deemed  a  mere  act  of  justice  to  extract  a  part  of  his  lordship's  speech  on  the 
reversal  of  Mr.  Wilkes's  outlawry,  by  which  it  will  appear,  such  was  tie 
temper  of  the  times,  that  the  Chief  Justice  was  even  priyately  threatened 
upon  the  occasion,  should  his  decision  of  the  cause  be  ia  opposition  to  the 
popular  opinion  of  the  day.  The  extract  is  well  worthy  the  reader's  pemsal, 
as  a  specimen  of  eloquence  not  often  equalled,  and  rardy  excelled ;  it  foixu 
the  conclusion  of  his  address. 

"  I  have  now  gone  through  the  several  errors  assigned  by  tlie  defendant, 
and  which  have  been  ingeniously  argued,  and  confidently  relied  on  by  Ids 
counsel  at  the  bar ;  I  have  given  my  sentiments  upon  them,  and  if  Hpon  the 
whole,  after  the  closest  attention  to  what  has  been  said,  and  with  tbe 
strongest  inclination  in  favour  of  the  defendant,  no  arguments  which  hare 
been  urged,  no  cases  which  have  been  cited,  no  reasons  that  occur  to  me,  are 
sufficient  to  satisfy  me  in  my  conscience  and  judgment  that  this  outlawij 
should  be  reversed,  I  am  bound  to  affirm  it — and  here  let  me  make  a  pause. 

"  Many  arguments  have  been  suggested,  both  in  and  out  of  courts  up  in  tlie 
consequences  of  establishing  this  outlawry,  either  aJs  they  may  a€fect  the  d^ 
fendant  as  an  individual,  or  the  public  in  general  As  to  the  first,  whatever 
they  may  be,  the  defendant  has  brought  them  upon  himself;  they  are  in- 
evitable consequences  of  law  arising  from  his  own  act;  if  the  penalty,  to 
which  he  is  thereby  subjected,  is  more  than  a  punishment  adequate  to  the 
crime  he  has  committed,  he  should  not  have  brought  himself  into  this  unfor- 
tunate predicament,  by  flying  from  the  justice  of  his  country ;  he  thought 
proper  to  do  so,  and  he  must  take  the  fruits  of  his  own  conduct,  however 
bitter  and  unpalatable  they  may  be ;  and  although  we  may  be  heartily  sorry 
for  any  person  who  has  brought  himself  into  this  situation,  it  is  not  in  onr 
power,  God  forbid  it  should  ever  be  in  our  power,  to  deliver  him  from  it;  we 
cannot  prevent  the  judgment  of  the  law  by  creating  irregularity  in  the  pro- 
ceedings ;  we  cannot  prevent  the  consequences  of  that  judgment  by  pardon- 
ing the  crime ;  if  the  defendant  has  any  pretensions  to  mercy,  those  preten- 
sions must  be  urged,  and  that  power  exercised  in  another  place,  where  the 
constitution  has  wisely  and  necessarily  vested  it :  the  crown  will  judge  for 
itself;  it  does  not  belong  to  us  to  interfere  with  punishment,  we  have  only  to 
declare  the  law;  none  of  us  had  any  concern  in  the  prosecution  of  this 
business,  nor  any  wishes  upon  the  event  of  it ;  it  was  not  our  fiiult  that  the 
defendant  was  prosecuted  for  the  libels  upon  which  he  has  been  convicted ;  I 
took  no  share  in  another  place  in  the  measures  which  were  taken  to  prosecute 
him  for  one  of  them ;  it  was  not  our  fault  that  he  was  convicted ;  it  was  not 
our  fault  that  he  fl^d  ;  it  was  not  our  fiiult  that  he  was  outlawed ;  it  was  not 
our  fault  that  he  rendered  himself  up  to  justice ;  none  of  us  revived  the  pro- 
secution against  him,  nor  could  any  one  of  us  stop  that  prosecution  when  ft 
was  revived ;  it  is  not  our  fault  if  there  are  not  any  errors  upon  the  record, 
nor  is  it  in  our  power  to  create  any  if  there  are  none;  we  are  bound  by  oat 
our  oath  and  in  our  consciences,  to  give  such  a  judgment  as  the  law  will  war 

*  The  occasion  of  this  address  is  xeferred  to  in  Letter  11^  p.  117. 
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ttaoif  and  as  our  reason  can  prove;  such  a  judgment  as  we  must  stand  or  fall 
by,  in  the  opinion  of  the  present  times,  and  of  posterity ;  in  doing  it,  there- 
fore, we  must  have  regard  to  our  reputation  as  honest  men,  and  men  of  skill 
and  knowledge  competent  to  the  stations  we  hold ;  no  considerations  what- 
soever should  mislead  us  from  this  great  object^  to  which  we  ever  ought,  and 
I  trust  ever  shall,  direct  our  attention.  But  consequences  of  a  public  nature^ 
reasons  of  state,  political  ones,  have  been  strongly  urged,  (private  anonymous 
letters  sent  to  me,  I  shall  pass  over,)  open  avowed  publications  which  have 
been  judicially  noticed,  and  may  therefore  be  mentioned,  have  endeavoured 
to  influence  or  intimidate  the  eourt,  and  so  prevail  upon  us  to  trifle  and  pre- 
varicate with  God,  our  consciences,  and  the  public :  it  has  been  intimated 
that  consequences  of  a  frightful  nature  will  flow  from  the  establishment  of 
this  outlawry ;  it  is  said  the  people  expect  the  reversal,  that  the  temper  of 
the  times  demand  it;  that  the  nmltitude  will  have  it  so ;  that  the  continuation 
of  the  outlawry  in  full  force,  will  not  be  endured ;  that  the  execution  of  the 
law  upon  the  defendant  will  be  resisted :  these  are  arguments  which  will  not 
weigh  a  feather  with  me.  If  insurrection  and  rebellion  are  to  follow  our 
determination,  we  have  not  to  answer  for  the  consequences,  though  we  should 
be  the  innocent  cause — we  can  only  say.  Fiat  justitiaf  ruat  ccelum;  we 
shall  discharge  our  duty,  without  expectations  of  approbation  or  the  appre- 
hensions of  censure ;  if  we  are  subjected  to  the  latter  unjustly,  we  must 
submit  to  it ;  we  cannot  prevent  it,  we  will  take  care  not  to  deserve  it.  He 
must  be  a  weak  man  indeed  who  can  be  staggered  by  such  a  consideration. 

"  The  misapprehension,  or  the  misrepresentation  of  the  ignorant  or  wicked, 
the  Mendax  Jtifamia,  which  is  the  consequence  of  boA,  are  equally  in- 
different to,  unworthy  the  attention  of,  and  incapable  of  making  any  impres- 
sion on  men  of  firmness  and  intrepidity.  Those  who  imagine  judges  are 
capable  of  being  influenced  by  such  unworthy,  indirect  means,  most  grossly 
deceive  themselves ;  and,  for  my  own  part,  I  trust  that  my  temper,  and  the 
colour  and  conduct  of  my  life,  have  clothed  me  with  a  suit  of  armour  to 
shield  me  from  such  arrows.  If  I  have  ever  supported  the  king's  measures ; 
if  I  have  ever  afforded  any  assistance  to  government ;  if  I  have  discharged 
my  duty  as  a  public  or  private  character,  by  endeavouring  to  preserve  pure 
and  perfect  the  principles  of  the  constitution,  maintaining  unsullied  the 
honour  of  the  courts  of  justice,  and,  by  an  upright  administration  of,  to  give 
a  due  effect  to,  the  laws, — I  have  hitherto  done  it  without  any  other  gift  or 
reward  than  that  most  pleasing  and  most  honourable  one,  the  conscientious 
conviction  of  doing  what  was  right.  I  do  not  affect  to  scorn  the  opinion  of 
mankind ;  I  wish  earnestly  for  popularity ;  I  will  seek  and  will  have  popu- 
larity ;  but  I  will  tell  you  how  I  will  obtain  it ;  I  will  have  that  popularity 
which  follows,  and  not  that  which  is  run  after.  It  is  not  the  applause  of  a 
day,  it  is  not  the  huzzas  of  thousands,  that  can  give  a  moment's  satisfaction 
to  a  rational  being ;  that  man's  mind  must  indeed  be  a  weak  one,  and  his 
ambition  of  a  most  depraved  sort,  who  can  be  captivated  by  such  wretched 
allurements,  or  satisfied  with  such  momentary  gratifications.  I  say  with  the 
Eoman  orator,  and  can  say  it  with  as  much  truth  as  he  did,  ^JSqo  hoc  animo 
semper  fui,  ut  invidiam  virtute  partam,  gloriam  non  infamiam  putarem/ 
But  the  threats  have  been  carried  further;  personal  violence  has  been 
denounced,  unless  public  humour  be  complied  with;  I  do  not  fear  such 
threats ;  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  reason  to  fear  them ;  it  is  not  the 
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genius  of  the  wont  of  men  in  the  worst  of  times,  to  proceed  to  such  shocking 
extremities :  hut  if  such  an  event  should  happen,  let  it  be  so ;  even  such  an 
event  might  be  productive  of  wholesome  efl^ts ;  such  a  stroke  might  rouse 
the  better  part  of  the  nation  from  their  lethargic  condition  to  a  state  of 
activity,  to  assert  and  execute  the  law,  and  punish  the  daring  and  impious 
hands  which  had  violated  it ;  and  those  who  now  supinely  behold  the  danger 
which  threatens  all  liberty,  from  the  most  abandoned  licentiousness,  might, 
by  such  an  event,  be  awakened  to  a  sense  of  their  situation,  as  drunken  men 
are  oftentimes  stunned  into  sobriety.  If  the  security  of  our  persons  and  our 
property,  of  all  we  hold  dear  and  valuable,  are  to  depend  upon  the  caprice  of 
a  giddy  multitude,  or  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  a  giddy  mob ;  if,  in  compliance 
with  the  humours,  and  to  appease  the  clamours  of  those,  all  civil  and  political 
institutions  are  to  be  disregarded  or  overthrown,  a  life  somewhat  more  than 
sixty  is  not  worth  preserving  at  such  a  price,  and  he  can  never  die  too  soon 
who  lays  down  his  life  in  support  and  vindication  of  the  policy,  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  constitution  of  his  country." — Ep. 


END   OP  VOL  I. 


H.  D.  Woodfall,  Printer,  Angel  Court,  Skinner  Street,  London. 
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%NOLER\SOUVEN1R.  Prnp.  tro^  raihtDUIied  with  vpwndt  «r  «  bMoUAd  XacnTlBfi  on 
Steel  bj  BscxwiTM  and  Tophax,  and  hnadrcda  of  engraved  Boidtia,  otoit  pan  beinc  snr- 
Toondtd  (pnb.  at  18t.)»  cloth»  gttt,  ft.  j^,  183| 

ARTISTS  BOOK  OF  FABLES,  corapriaint  •  SorlM  of  Original  Ikblea,  flloatrated  hf  »m 
exqutsttelT  beautlftil  EagraTlnga  on  Wood,  bj  HAnmr  and  other  eminent  Artiats,  after  De- 
■Ins  by  dw  late  JAXxa  Noktkcots,  B.A.  Poit  Sro,  Portrait  (pub.  at  U.  1«.).  clotb, 
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npwardi  of  UO  EngraTingi  on  Wood,  original  impreNloni   (pnb.  at  U.  U.),  bdi.  lOa* 

Nnoea$tkt  1810 

BILUNOTON'S  ARCHITECTURAL  DIRECTOR,  being  an  appioTed  Girido  to  Arehl. 
teeta,  Draughttmcn,  Stadenta,  Bnllden,  and  Workmen,  to  which  la  added  a  Hiitoty  of  th« 
Art.  ke.  and  a  Oloaaanr  of  Archtteetore.  Mew  Edition,  enlarged,  Sro,  IM  Platea,  doth  lettered 
(pnb.  at  If.  «<.)  10*.  6d.  18U 

BOOK  OF  COSTUME,  f^ora  the  earlieat  period  to  fhe  preaent  time.  T7nward8ofl00beanti^li 
EngraTinga  on  Wood,  bj  Linxov.    Sto  (pnb.  at !(.  U.),  gilt  cloth,  gilt  edges,  10».ed.         1847 

BOOK  OF  OEMS,  OR  THE  POETS  AND  ARTISTS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
S  Tols.  tvo.  IMexqidslU  Line  Sngravings  after  Toxarnx,  BoirxweTQir,  LAnDann,  RoBXHTa, 
MvLBBAST,  etc.  etc.;  also  nnaerona  Antographa  (pnb.  at  41.  lU.  M.)  Cloth  elegantlj  gUt, 
9/.  tt,f  or  in  morocco,  tU  S«. 

BOOK  OF  OEMS,  OR  THE  MODERN  POETS  AND  ARTISTS  OF  GREAT 
BRITAIN.  Sro.  M  exqniattely  beautiAil  Line  XngraTinga  after  TvBBXJLBoraeron,  etc. 
etc  (pQb.  at  U.  lit.  Cd.),  cloth  elegantiy  gilt,  Ut.,  or  morocco,  U.  U.  18U 

BOOK  OF  RAPHAEL'S  CARTOONS,  BY  CATTERMOLE.  tro.  with  an  »qnlsite 
Portrait  of  Baphael,  a  View  of  Hampton  Court,  and  aeren  verj  UghlT  llniahed  Steel  Bngrav- 
iBge  of  the  celebrated  Cartooni  at  Hampton  Court  (pnb.  at  lM.)r«*ou,  gilt,  7«.  M.  1846 

BOOK  OF  SHAKSPEARE  GEMS.  A  Series  of  LandsMpe  IlluateUona  of  the  moat  into- 
resting  loealitlet  of  8hakcpeare*i  Dramaa;  with  Hiatorfcal  and  DescriptlTe  Accounts,  by 
WABKnroTov  Inrxns,  /sssb,  W.  Howitt,  Wou>swobtb.  Inaua,  and  othea.  ivo. 
wUh  U  highl74laiahed  Steel  EacnniBS>  (pub.  at  U.  lis.  6d.)  sltt  alefh.  Us.  'Mii 

BOOK  OF  WAVERLY  GEMS.  A  Series  or64 highly-flnlihcd  Unc  EngniTings  of  th'  Mort 
interestmg  Incidents  and  dceuery  In  Walter  Scstt's  llevsls,  by  Huash,  rnrnnv,  Roils  «n«l 
ethers,  after  Pirturei  by  Lkslie,  SroriTAKn.  Coopbji,  HcwAnn,  tie.,  with  UlustratiTe  ie^^^r- 
iMress.  8TO*  (pab.  at  li.  lis.  W. ),  clotb,  elegantly  gilt,  IM.  tf  H 
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CATALOOUB  OF  KEW  BOOKS 


BROCKEDONS  PASSES  OF  THE  ALPS.    iTt 

Eagtrnvings  (pab.  at  IM.  lOi.  In  boards),  balf-bonad  noreeeo,  gilt  edgM,  SI.  IS*. 

BRITTON'S  CATHEDRAL  CHURCH  OF  UNCOLN,  4to,  I6  Am  PI^m,  h.  Lb  Xmux, 
(pub.  at  Si.  S«.),  doth.  iLte.    llOTal  4to,  Laigo  Pap«r.  clotH  U.  1I«.  «&  un 

flMMlk 


BRYAN'S  DICTIONARY  OF  PAINTERS  AND  ENGRAVERS.  K«v  Bdliim,  eor. 
TCctod,  gnattf  •olaimd,  and  ooatliMM4l»«k»  prwal  tlma,  bj  OwiBm  Sr Axm^  Sa^  om- 
fIHa  to  — >Un>  ^SIimi$,im9L  tr%  —aawna  jlrtaa  of  mmm ■"■i  «*.  »■■ 

BULWCR9  PILQRIMS  OF  THE  RHINE.  Mo.  XaibolllAdI  vKh  17  «iiiil>il»  Um  Bb. 
gnviBfs  aftar  David  Bobtrta,  Maeliae,  and  Panla  (pob.  aft  R  lU.  M.),  eloth^It,  14*. 

BURNETTS    ILLUSTRATED    EDITION   OF  SIR    JOSHUA    REYNOLDS    ON 

PAIMTIMO,  4to,  IS  Am  Plataa,  etotb  (pab.  at  St  Sc),  U.  U.  1S4S 

thawaa,lanepiyaf^Wfal4f,piDaflfaMlanaofPlttaa,dotti(pnb.atdl  4fc),ai.Sfc 

CANOVA'S  WORKS»  mmwcfA  ta  mmiM  bj  Moaoa,  wHh  Daoolptlou  and  a 
Mtmoir  by  ClcMaaik  Svola.  fau.  trOvUi  platw, and  teaPoMnlt  If  Wwll 
bonifiliaMNMeo(p(i*,atll.lft.)iCia. 

■  tha  aama,  S  voU.  4to,  laito  papar,  half-honad,  nneiit  (pvb.  atM.  Iti.),  4l4t. 

^—- tha  aama,  S  vola.  4to,  laiia  papar,  lafia  Piaaft,  ta  parti,  (pub.  at  lU.  lifc)  Tt.  111. 

CARTERS  ANCIENT  ABCHrTECTURE  OF  EMQLANB. 

|tetaBafraTingt,oompHaiiif  upwaadBAfTvDTIioaaaiidapaetaMBa.   j 
xov,  Sao.   BAjal  toUo  (pnb.  at  ISL  IS*.),  balf-bonnd  aoroooo,  4L  4*. 

^ARTERB  ANCI»IT^  tt^UUFTim  AND  PAWfTttlQ  NOW  REMAINING 
IN  BNOLAND.  tnm  tba  Barilaat  Period  to  tbo  Utlgn  of  Henry  YIII.  With  Hfatoiieal  and 
Ciltleal  lUuatxallons,  by  DoocB.  Ooves,  Mstuck,  Dawoov  Tuutbb,  and  Bwasros. 
Boyal  foUo.  with  ISO  large  Bngravliin.  maiur  of  which  are  baoutlAilly  oolomed.  and  aerenl 
iUumiintad  with  toU  (pub.  at  Uf.  iSb),  haV-bmad  aMiroeoo,  U.  U, 

CARTER'S  GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE,  aad  Aada 

Tto«a,alahedbyhiMri£  4TOta.otMralJtawfpiihu.atiLSi.K 

CATUN'S  NORTH  AMERICAN  INDIANS.    Svok.  taapLtv*. 
Si.  IS*.  td.)t  cloth,  emblamatieally  gilt,  li.  Ma. 

CATTERMOLEB  EVENINGS  AT  HADDON  HALL.    MazqalalloL^ , ^ 

ikom  DoaSgna  by  UmaelL   Poit  Sro  (originally  pub.  at  lU  lU.  M),  gilt  eloth,  gittlSgea,  7«.  6iL 

CHAMBERLAINCB  MMTATIONS  OF  ORAWtNQS  tarn  flio  Gnat  MMm,  in  tbe 

Bml  CoUaotlaa,  eagiiB«4  by  BaaavxAflB  aiid  othan,  tepL  M.  TV  Plalos  (pab.  aft  UL  U*.), 
htil-boand  moroeeo,  gilt  edgoa,  Si.  S*. 

CLAUOrS  IJ»EIIJIflEmTAT1lw  AOdhMlaaarMSBagnnfimain 
SHMriaga  of  Gt^nM,  by  JUaMic  *  Tola.  ft>ll»  (pnb.  aft  SU.  X«t.},  ^ 


CLAUDE,  BEAUTIES  OF,  24  FINEENQ^VINQS, 
JLandacaDos,  beaatlteltarBwvod  on  aiial,  Mia,.«(IMN 
In  a  potAOo  (pnbTaftsl  11*.),  U.  Si. 


COOKE'S  SUIPPINQ  AND  CRAFT. 


OOKE'S  SUIPPINQ  AND  CRAfT. 

•MMw,  baftatttaaoaa  BsMaatviwlyai 

COOKES  PICTURESQUE  SCENERY  OF  LONDON  AND  ITS  VICIHmMst  baaa- 
jSId  nJuSr  n%m%nff%mn,  laiyfcTdWlii  Igli.  at .  W.3»0»  half  ■»— m^  tin  adge*. 


^mSSS^SSLM^k.  Sft^irMtCte««&iMMa,«llfc  aigaak 

fiOTWAN'S  SEpijWWaL.gyMSIS.III  JlfWflMK.^|WD^IIProtJK,.ta<«ag  to 

mnitiate  the  Bo2aSai«l«al»  BWw^TmA  Gdifl  Oot/tmrn MJ  immm mm  wSSiMmm^-rnu 
Jaauttrttoa,  afte.  ly  ^aaMiTTaiiaaa,  ■rB.^faniaK,  aSe.  ItrPfaSa.   XteaaameUed 
Bouaaa aan^atlbllj  lllaialnaftHI,<^bla<laEgL 41a hJMaBndaMfeeeo,giiftadiBa,  11.  ta.  ISSib 
thaaaaa,  largo  papar,  tepaitel  MK  kalf  JMOasik  gnt«l6«b  lb  tk 
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PUBLISHED  OR  SOLD  BT  H.  O.  B0II17. 


COTMAN-S  ETCHINQS  OF  AfiCHITECrUIIAL  REMAINS  !■  wIm*  MMliM  I* 
BnsfaMd,  with  LeMnvf  nm  DMcrtpttwis  b/  fiicxnur.  S  vols,  impwctal  MlOf  MBtalala*  &i1 
aigiilyMri-Jg<«fctolfc(Ptth»  ■>»**.),  lMJfwirnwn,K.«i.  ItM 

DANIELLE  ORIENTAL  SCENERY  AND  ANTIQUrnE&  Th*  oiltlMl  mMgniUm% 
«41tiBn,  IM  fpleulld  «olMMd  ViMra»  on  Ui«  UffMt  aaa*,  •/  th«  Ar«Ml«ctan,  4iiti<iUMwi  ttd 
-     '  '^i0B«nr  or  HliUloMtip,.6 ToU. ia s,  «l»fJmt Mlo  iyvb.  u  2lt(. J,  ■MgMnyluJi:. 

iOiULlii. 


DANIELL'S  ORIENTAL.SCENCRY,  i^«li.]Bj,«Mfl  Mf,  iw  «■!••  (p«h*  «t  ItL  Ufc 
half-bound  moraoco,  6U  U. 
Thiais  radoeed  firom  tho  pracodliwltif*  Vtnk.  and  ii  nneolQWod. 

DANIELL'S  ANIMATED  NATURE,  b«in«  PMwtMqno  PiHaiMHtBi  afthoiirttoHiiiUng 
flnhjeeta  from  an  BnaehMof  MatunlHiatocy,  ISS  Xnmviiiga,  vtth  Lottor-prewi  99msnpHonm 
«  Tola.  amaU  ftlio  (pvb*  «t  tSf.:  Ut.),  half  biomm«  (<iiiite»«ith  fbn  OriMUl  HetaOTi).  SL  M. 

DON  QUIXOTE,  PICTORIAL  EDITION. ,. TryMJated  by  JAkna.  canAilfar  nviaed. 
WMT*  coploofl  «iliteal  MaMSlr  of  Corraatab  IBwiralad  tar  vpvaida  of  NO  beaalilU  IViood 
Bacravkisa.  aftei  tha  oalabxalad  Oaalfsa  of  Ton  Johasitot,  iiKladlnff  It  nam  nd  btaotfAil 
large  Cata,  by  Aaxixaovo,  now  flist  addad.    %  Tola,  myal  Ma  fpah,  at  U,  i»$,\,  ^oHi  gilt. 


DULWICH  QALLBRV,  atateaf  JoaattBHMOr  OelooMd  VIMm^ flmtlha  vMaT GMahwtad 
Pictores  la  thia  Renarkablo  Collection;  axeeuted  by  K.  CocKBvaji  (Cuatodlaa).  All 
nooated^oaltatad  OaMMooH  te  Ilia  awnnar  «f  £mrinfli,  iaMitfal  «lo>  laeladter«^!«r 
tave  additional  Platoa,  ipnbltehad  aaparalalf  at  fran  i  to  4  gnlanaa  aoah»  and  aot  bafoia 
iacTnded  in  the  Seiias.    In  a  handaoma  portfblio,  with  morocco  haoklpah.  at  4QI»),  tU.  tm, 

•^lUaJaoaaofthamoataalandldawl  iatuMtivftf  tiMBrillabiESiiaOaail^ 
te  aame  yann  baaa  q'oStm  aaattlaabla*  avail  at  Ikanll  ptioc" 

Aboa  Boadi,  the  Vqwam.  fte.  ftc    i^ateT&VMdal  lTa,«tt  k'SUtaa,  litliov«|*ad  by 


HAAHa  (pnb.  at  31. 11«.  M.),  U*  U, 

.Admeainnment.  With  Votes  and  Sefiixcncaa  to  CcO.  Vyafa  jiraat  Woft,  alia  la  Onnoa,  the 
great  French  Work  oa  Sgrpt,  RoaetliDl,  Balzoal.  Bnnlkhardt,  Sir  Qaidaar  WllHnwB,.Irfu>e, 
and  others.  S  Parts,  elephant  folio,  the  sisa  of  the  gxaat  Praaeh  **Bgypta'*  (pab.  at  lU.  ite. ) 
fa  priatad  wmppan, «.  M;,.hair-boiMlJBaiaco«»«L  lit.  M.  IMg 

EMCLfFIELD'S  ttU  Of  WIQHT.  dio.  flfllNi*  »M«,JI«mai..^  Oooss,  mA«  Geo 
Xafical  Map  (ptth.  fL  r«.)«  datk,  SL  f«.  181S 

TLAXMAN'S  HOMER.  fvrmty^Ta  baaatlM  Oa«MM«oaa'to  iha  Iuab  aad'ODTaasT, 
•agiaTed  oadar  JtbaxMAa'a  laipaaHoa^bj!  Piwaw,  ■iff^  jai  Bunu  ;»Tilii  tMmnriMb 
Cpnb.  at  U.  te),  boaAiaV.  Jk.  ^^  I8«g 


FLAXMAN3  iESCHVLUS^  -nirty^lK  baaMIMl  CnvMMitf  Om.  QMa^JMio  (pnb.  at 
a{.l2k«d.),boaidnlf.la.  MSI 

fLAXMAN-S  HESIOD.  ThirtyaaT«a  banitiAil  Conpoilliona  «»■.    OUoag  Mlo  tpab.  at 

ML  12f.  6d.U  boaida  U.  M.  1817 

»  FlasaMa'e  aaaandlai  CaMwMiew  ftMa.  If  Mir.  Wwtiiyt— ,  aaivHallad,  Imo  long 

Wan  tbaadmiiiilaa ar  JNaova;  ofttidr  tetllcKy Md iaa^Ow  yan  tofiitaTiBHitleof 

conveying  an  adequate  Impiaaaion.**— Jir  n«8i«t  Lmwrmet, 

FLAXMAN'S  ACTS  OF  MEAfO¥.    A  Maa  rf  JUd*^^ 

Ancient  Benlptan,  angnrad  la  MttaHoa  of  Ika  «4flaiS  Saa«rii«a,.^  W»  0. 1««ia.  Oblong 
Iblio  (pub.  at  2l.2M.)t  half-bound  moroceo,  ISi.  1S31 

FRQI6SART,  ILLUMINAHTED  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF.    Saranty-^wr nates,  ndatad  ia 

Qold  and  Colann.   t -rate.  a«p«r-royal  tro,  hatf-Waad,  vneut  (imb.  atN4<.  Ida.  )«»<.  uSu 
. the  sama,  laifo  papar,  I  toU.  rayal  4ta{,  half-bova^naaat  (|^.  nkitf.  lAs.J,  iC«i, 

tIELL  AND  QANDY9  POMraANA:  or,  tha'Tapagapfcy,  Bdlfloaa,  and  Oraaaaata  ef 
PompeU.  Odi^nal  Series,  eontaiaii«  tha  Baaalief  the  BzeMtatlooa  praviona  ta  itM.  J  aala, 
royal STo,  beat aditkm,  wHk nvwaida  of  IW  WanOAiI Una Ti^wrlm  by  Ooodau*  CooaK, 
BBATH,V<a,ata.<pab.atri.4r.y.%Mi«^Jf.«k  ^^    '  iii*4 

aem  of  ABT,  as  RNE  rMflllAVIii(W>  9»m,9wmmtmm^€m^ «anioi.M,  Pot ir 

axa,  MvMixo,  Taaiaaa,  Couaaxo,  yAn>BaTsxj>B,ft»lto,.ttMltiiaV80MhHMfJaffoitfolio 
^pnb.  at  81.  to. ),  U.  lis.  U. 

4MLLRArS  CARiOATUittft  plalii  !>?■«»?  m$lfm^,l!mm^.»Mim^mU  by_Mi,a.lf 
between  1779  and  1810,  catnpaiinf  Hm  kmt  PaMtfaalaad  H  iwinnni  8Miaaa.a«itha  Baign  of 
George  the  Third,  In  upwards  of  MO  Ughly  tqikitad  SapaTUuts.  la  1  large  toL  atiaa  Mio 
teuctly  uniform  with  tte  orifkml  Ha«wSk,  MaalA.b|i  lhMdTMB«ff)«taV.beaad  aadrnmocco 
aKtn,gUtedgaa,af.tb 

GOETHE'S  FAUST,  ILLUSTRATED  8Y  RETZSCH  la  M  baamUU  Oatliait.   Sayal 
HgJgnb  atli.UJ,.dUtcloth«10a.dd. 
lIUs  edition  coSaJas  a  traasUtian  of  tba  nl^ailfafi  illWIiHimitliand  AsaeMptivt^otte. 
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CATALOGITE  OF  NEW  BOOKS 


viiiAs.  BBetoi7-Ho«M8,  PttMnace-Hnuaet;  BailHTs,  Oaidener's,  QtaaAxmta^n,  wtHftA- 
Gate  LodMi:  Cottani  and  otber  BciMcncM,  in  the  Grecian,  Italiui,  and  Old  En^lMi  Style 
of  AKkltectuxe :  vitE  BctiiutM.    2  tqIs.  royal  4to,  M  Plataa  (pab.  *t  U.  t$,),  elotk,  K.  Uk  id. 

'^RlNDLArS  (CAPT.)  VIEWS  IN  INDIA,  SCENERY,  COSTUME,  AND  ARCHi- 

TBCTUKE :  chlrflr  on  the  Wettera  Skle  of  India.   Atlas  4to.    Ck>nalstJn«  of  36  meet  Iwaoti- 

tuHj  coloured  Platea,  hMa\r  finished,  in  imitation  of  Drawinft*  ^rith  Deseripttve  LetM- 

pxvM.    (Pah.  at  111.  13«.)7haif-boiuid  morocco,  filtedcet.8A8t.  ISN 

This  Is  perhaps  the  moat  exquisitely-coloured  volume  oflandicapM  erer  produced. 

HANSARD'S  lULUSTRATED  BOOK  OF  ARCHERY.  Befatt  tiM  complete  OitaQrcaA 
Practice  of  ttie  Art:  intenporsed  with  numerous  Aaeodotee;  flonuas  •  conpleto  HowmlJR 
the  Bmrman.  8vo.  Illustmted  hj  39  beautlftil  Line  EngraTings,  exquisfteiy  finished,  by 
SvoiABBAur,  PoBXBO&T,  otc,  after  Dealsas  by  BtmroAxon  (pub.  ^  U.  lli^6fl.),sBtcli8ti>i 
10$.  U. 

HARRIS'S  GAME  AND  WILD  ANIMALS  OF  SOUTHERN  AFRICA.  <  Lane  ImpL 
fotto.  SO  beautiAiUy  colouredBngraTinss,  with  30  Vigncttea  of  Beads,  Sldna,  *c  (p«b.  at 
10<.  !••.),  ht  morocco,  CI.  fit.  ISM 

HARRIS'S  WILD  SPORTS  OF  SOUTHERN  AFRICA.  InpL  tro.  18  bemrtUuny  ee- 
loured  BagimTings,  and  *  Ifop  (pub.  at  ML  St.),  gilt  doth,  gttt  edges,  II.  U.  lSi4 

HEATH'S  CARICATURE  SCRAP  BOOK,  on  «o  Sheets,  eontalnfaiguimanl.  or iSMCmnie 
Stthiscts  after  Bstvovb,  C&vxxssahx,  Pbis,  and  otter  eBdnent  Caiieatnxlsta,  obhntg  feBo 
(pub.  at  SI.  s*.),  eteth,  gilt,  iSt. 

This  clevar  and  entertaining  Toluifte  Is  now  enlanred  b/  ten  addltioBnl  sheets,  each,  cm- 
tainlng  numeroua  subjects.  Itlncludes  the  whole  of  Heath's  Omnium  Gatherum,  both  Seiiea; 
lUustrmtions  of  Demonology  and  Witchcraft ;  Old  Ways  and  New  Wu«;  Kautieal  DietiaBaa^i 
Scenes  in  London ;  Sayings  and  Doings,  etc. ;  a  series  of  humorous  ulustxatloas  of  Piwtoibs, 
etc.  As  a  large  and  almost  infinite  storehouse  of  humour  It  stands  alone.  TO  Oie  young 
artist  it  would  be  found  a  most  raloable  collection  of  studies;  and  to  the  ihrnHy^  drcte  a  flOB> 
atant  source  of  unexceptionable  amusement. 

HOOARTH'S  WORKS  ENQRAVED  BY  HIMSELF,  us  fine  Plates  (Imdodiaft  fha  im 
wall-known  **  suppressed  Plalae**),  with  elaborate  Letterpress  Desmlothms,  by  J.  Vxchdu. 
Athw  foUo  (pub.  at  Ml.),  half-bound  morocco,  gilt  back  and  edges,  wtUk  a  aecret  pockat  fiir 
suppressed  plates,  71. 7s.  IStS 

HOLBEIN'S  COURT  OF  HENRY  TH€  EIGHTH.  A  Series  of  so  emulaitalv  bomMfU 
Portraits,  engraved  by  Baxxolosxi.  Coofxx,  and  others,  in  Imitation  of  ^e  orieitaHl 
Drawings  preserred  in  the  Royal  Collection  at  Windsor;  with  Historical  and  BiograMdeal 
Lettei^press  by  EDXVxn  Lodox,  £&«.  Published  by  Jokh  Ckaxbmklaikm,  Imperfal  4to 
(pah.  at  ISI.  lis.),  half-bonad  moiooco,  ftall  gUt  back  and  edges,  6l.lSa.9d,  VUt 

HOFLAND'S  BRITISH  ANGLER'S  MANUAL:  Edited  by  Xpwaw  Jsass.  £■«.:  or. 

the  Art  of  Angling  in  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland;  mcloding  a  Piacatotfal  Aotioaat 
of  the  iMincipal  BiTers,  Lakes,  and  Trout  Streams;  with  Instructions  in  Fly  Piahiag,  TnBlBg, 
and  Angling  of  CTerr  Description.  With  upwards  of  80  exquisite  Plates,  many  of  whSdt  are 
highly-finished  Landscapes  engraTOd  on  Steel,  the  remainder  beautUUIy  engtaTed  oa  Wood. 
Sto,  elegant  in  gilt  cloth,  U«.  ISM 

HOPE'S  COSTUME  OF  THE  ANCIENTS.  Illustrated  in  opiraida  of  3M  beamSflillj- 
engraTOd  Plates,  eontalntng  RepresenftaSons  bf  Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Bomaa  Hablta  and 
Dresaee.  S  vols,  royal  Sro,  New  Edition,  with  nearly  SO  additional  Plates,  boards,  rodnced 
tostfa.  '  ISO 

HOWARD  (FRANK)  ON  COLOUR,  as  a  MaAvt  of  Am,  being  as  adaptatiOB  of  Iho  Bxpo. 
rience  of  Professors  to  the  practice  of  Amateurs,  illustrated  by  18  coloured  Platea,  poat  sto, 
cloth  gilt,  St. 

In  this  able  ▼olume  are  shown,  the  ground  eoloort.  in  wldeh  the  most  celebratad  MtaCecs 
worked.  It  is  rery  Taluable  to  the  connoisseur,  as  well  as  the  student,  in  painting  aaa  vafeer- 
colour  drawing. 

HOWARD'S  (HENRY,  R.  A.)  LECTURES  ON  PAINTINQ.  DeUTored  at  tho  Soy>i 
Academy,  with  a  Memoir,  by  his  son,  Faavk  Howakd,  large  poet  Svo»  doth,  7«.  ficL  Itis 

HOWARD'S  (FRANK)  SPIRIT  OF  SHAKSPEARE.  4S3  fine  outline  Plates,  ffinsteatt**  of 
all  the  principal  Incidents  in  the  Dramas  of  our  national  Bard,  8  toIs.  Sto  (pub.  at  MfcSii.), 

*.«  The  483  Plates  flwr  be  hiri  wllholit  tha  MtMMreti,  Ibr  Uluatntiiw  «n  tvo  4 
Shakspeare,  fbr  11.  luTid. 

aU  beautifully  illuminated.   Square  Umo,  decorated  blading,  II.  U. 

^ I  of  the  EngHah  Cnln^r» 

..  , , \  fkc-similesof  thom«sttetMwt> 

a  gold,  silTer,  and  copper,  square  Sto,  neafi^  decorated  biadlBB-*  M** 

"H!PXf,.?X^^P*-l?  Of  TUDOR  ARCHITECTURE  ADAPTED  TO  MODERN 

HABITATIONS.    Royal  4to,  37  PUtes  (pub.  at  »U  at.),  half  morocco  II.  U 

""iS^irSlgfpSg  J8!L!;*.S2!J^=a!?"»"'  AU«»HOUSE8,  ETC.   Bgg 
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HUMPHREY'S  COINS  OF  ENGLAND,  a  Sketch  of  the  progress  c 
fhtm  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  time,  with  338  beautiftil  Ikc-simU 
iJig  specimens,  illiuninated  In  gold,  silTer,  and  copper,  square  Sto,  neafi^ 


KDBLISHSD  OR  SOLD  BT  H.  G.  BbBK. 


HUNTS  DESIGNS  FOR  GATE  LODGES,  GAMEKEEPERS'  COTTAGES,  ETC 

aoyai  4to,  13  PUtea  ( pab.  At  U.  U.).  halt  morocM^  Ife.      •***»^*"'  *^      ««b^  *  i^^ 

HUNTS  ARCHITETTURA  CAMPESTRE:  OR.  DB8IOK8  FOR  L0D0B8,  OAR. 
DSNER8'  HOUSRS,  sxo.  IS  TKX  ITALIiV  VtYhE.  U  PlirtM,  loyal  4to  (pub.  •( 
U.  I*.),  half  moToeoo,  lu.  ^'    1U9 

ILLUMINATED  BOOK  OF  CHRISTMAS  CAROLS.  Knot  8T«»i  MBoidmOlinniMted 
In  Gold  and  Colonn, and 4 beratlftU MlnktorM,  KidJjOnMMMtd Bteding  (fob. at ILU. )» 

ILLUMINATED  BOOK  OF  NEEDLEWORK,  B7  Vbs.  Omiir,  witli  a  HiatoiT  «r  Keadl*. 
«ork,lirtbe  CovviBsiof  Wuxoir,  Colonfad  Platai,  p<M|  »ro  (pmk.  at  Itt.),  glitelotiitft.  1H1 


at 

IM7 


ILLUMINATED  CALENDAR  FOR  1S50.  Copied  from  a  oelebiatMl  Mtasal  knovn  as  Oa 
**  Houia  "  of  the  Doke  of  Anjou,  imperial  sro,  86  exqulalta  Minlatoica  and  Bocden,  in  gold  and 
colours,  Ornamantad  Binding  (pub.  at  U,  St.),  Ua. 

ILLUSTRATED  FLY-FISHER'S  TEXT  BOOK.  AComplataOnldctotbcBeianoaofTVoii* 
and  Salmon  Pisbing.  By  THSorHXiVi  Sovtk,  Obxt.  (Rx>.  Chxttt,  BABuaTsm).  Wttla 
23  beantiAil  EngraTinga  on  ftteel,  after  Paintings  by  Coonn,  Hbwxov,  Wimuumb,  Lm*.  aaA 
otberi.    8yo  (pub.  at  l<.  111.  (M.).  dotb,  gUt,  Mf.  61L    .  lg«l 

ITAUAN  SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN.  Conaiating  of  100  Plataa,  eUaflj  aagnvad  bj  Bamo- 
X.OSSX,  after  the  original  Picturoa  and  Drawings  of  Ouucnro,  If  ichau,  Ajrsu4>,  DoMXH-^ 
CKXXO,  Air]riBAi.B,  Lvsonco,  and  Aoostixo  CAnAOci,  Pinno  sa  Cobxoxa,  Caklo  Ma.. 
&ATTI,  and  others,  in  the  CoUaction  of  Her  Majatty.  Imparial  4to  (pub.  at  M.  lOfc),  half  mo- 
locco,  gilt  edges,  SASf.  1843 

JAMES'  (a  P.  R.)  BOOK  OF  THE  PASSIONS,  rojal  tto,  iltastrated  with  16  splendid 
Una  RngraTinn,  after  dtavingaby  Edwaro  CovnaovLD  Stxphaitovv  Chalov,  Kskkt 
Mkadows,  and  JnvKixsi  engraTed  under  the  saperlntendcnee  of  CHAKLSa  Hsath.  New 
and  improTed  edition  (just  pnblisbed),  elegant  in  gilt  cloth,  gilt  adgaa  (pub.  at  U.  lU.  Od.), 
13*. 

JAMESON'S  BEAUTIES  OF  THE  COURT  OF  CHARLES  THE  SECOND.  aroW. 
impl.  8to,  21  beautiAU  Poctiatta  (pub.  at  8<.  St.),  doth,  U.  Is.  1898 

JOHNSON'S  SPORTSMAN'S  CYCLOPEDIA  ofCha  ScieBea  and  Practice  of  the  Field,  tbo 
Tnrf,  and  the  Sod,  or  operations  of  the  Chase,  the  Conxsa,  and  the  Stream,  in  one  very  thick 
Tol.  8vo,  iUostrated  with  upwards  of  SO  Steel  Eng»Tingi|  altor  Coo»J^  Wabc,  Haycock,  aind 
others  (pub.  at  II,  lb.  «d.),  cloth,  lU. 

KNIGHTS  (HENRY  GALLY).  ECCLESIASTICAL  ARCH mCTURE  OF  ITALY, 
FROM  THE  TIME  OF  CONSTANTINE  TO  THE  FIFTRENTH  CENTURY.  YTUh  ai 
Introduction  and  Text.    Imperial  folio.    First  Series,  containing  40  beauttftil  and  highly  inlo~ 

estina  Views  of  Ecclesiastical  BuUdings  In  Its' *  ---•-'-•- .— ._«..  _75_..-^ 

B  gold  and  colours,  half- bound  morocco,  iL  6», 

Second  and  Conch 
slastlcair  " 
Imperial 


restina  Views  of  Ecclesiastical  BuUdings  in  Italy,  seTaral  of  which  are  expaaaivalyillanunated 

in  gold  and  colours,  half-bound  morocco,  iL  6»,  184S 

1  and  Concluding  Series,  containing  41  beautiftaand  highMntarastingyiawa  of  Eeele- 

Buildings  in  ItalT,  arranged  In  Chronological  Order;  wMk  DaacrlpttTe  Lattor-press. 

I  folio,  half-bound  morocco,  fi<.  8*.  U44 

KNIGHTS  (HENRY  GALLY)  SARACENIC  AND  NORMAN  REMAINS.  Toilhif^ 

trate  the  Normans  In  Sidljr.    Imperial  folio.    SO  large  EnnaTlng^  consisting  of  Pietoreaqna 

Views,  Architectural  Remains,  Interiors  and  Exteriors  of  BuUdinga,  with  I>aieriptivo  Littar- 

press.     Coloured  like  Drawings,  half-bound  moroceo,  U,  U,  IMS 

But  vaiy  few  cof^  an  now  flrat  executed  in  thla  oxpaailM  nanaar. 

J  PICTORIAL  LONDON.    «to1s.L 

iUustrated  by  6M  Wood  Engravings  (pub.  at  3^  8*.),  doth,  gilt,  U.  ISfc 

LLUSTRATA;      OR.   GRAPHIC    A»D 

nost  Intetastliig  and  Curioua  Architactunl 
and  Weatminater,  e.f.,  Monaateries,  Churehea, 


KN IG  NT'S  ^PICTORIAL  LONDON._e  Tpis.  bound  in  s  tUUc  bandaoma  Tola.  fuvUM  t^ 

LONDON.-WILKINSON'S    LONDINA     I  LLUSTRATA ;      OR,   GRAPHIC    AHD 

HISTORICAL   ILLUSTRATIONS   of  the  most   "  " 

Monuments  of  the  City  and  Suburbs  of  London  and  "V ,,  ,„ 

Charitable  Foundations,  Palaces,  Halls,  Courts,  ProoesaionB,  Placee  of  earbr  Amusements, 
Theatres,  and  Old  Houses.  3  vols,  imperial  4to,  containing  207  Copper>plate  Bngraviags,  with 
Historical  and  Desci^tlva  Letter-press  ( pub.  at  301. 8«. ) ,  tuOf-bound  moroceo,  it.  8*.     1319  -SS 

LOUDON'S  EDITION  OF  REPTON  ON  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING  AND 
LANDSCAPE  ARCHIXBCTURB.  New  Edition,  380  Wood  C«ta,  Portiait,  thick  SW,  cloth 
lettered  (pub.  at  if.  10«.),  16«. 

LYBON'S  ENVIRONS  OF  LONDON:  being  aa  malorieal  Aeeoont  of  the  Towns,  vniagea 
and  Hamlets  tatke  Counties  of  Surrey,  Kent,  Essei^ettB,  and  Middlaaex,  5  vole.  4to,  Plalaa* 
(pub.  at  10<.  lot.),  cloth.  21.  lot. 
Tba  aaaa,  large  paper,  i  vols,  royal  4to  (pub.  at  181.  lit.),  aloth.  Si.  St. 

MACGREGOR'S    PROGRESS    OF    AMERICA    FROM    THE    DISCOVERY   BY 

COLUMBUS,  to  the  year  1840,  comprising  its  HIatozy  and  Statistics,  3  remarkably  thick  v 
oolumes.  Imperial  Sro.  detb  lettared  (pub.  at  U,  14tb  M.),  II.  lU.  Od.  1343 

MARTIN'S  CIVIL  COSTUME  OF  ENGLAND,  fkomtheConquest  to  the  Pnom>tFerio4. 
ftom  Tuaatiy,  MS8.  *•.   ftoyal  4«o.  ft  Plataa,  baaattMly  lUominated  in  Gold  and  Colwrna^ 
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CATALOOOS  09  NSW  BOOKS 


MEYfflCICS  PAINTCD  ILLUtTIIATIONft  OT  ANCHUmr  ARMS  ANO  i_.. 

a  CtMcbI  laqofry  tuts  AncicBt  Armoar  m  it  existed  is  Biomp*,  bat  pwtlBidariy  ia  kag^Bi^ 
from  the  Nennan  Conquest  to  the  Reifn  of  Cbsrlee  II,  with  a  GImmzt,  etc.  bj  SuaSAKVU, 
KosM  M snicE,  LL.1>.,  VAJl.,  ete.,  new  and  greatly  iapawved  Edittea,  convctad  and  ca^ 
Um»i  thieofhout  bj  the  Author  UawtU^  with  the  aaiistaaee  of  Litorazy  and  ABtinariaa 
Friends  (AuixnT  Wat,  ete.)i  •  Tola,  impwial  4to,  tUnstca««i  by  aare  thmm  M*  Flstca, 
splendidly  Ulnmiaated,  mostly  ia  told  and  silTcr,  exIiibitlBa  some  of  the  finest  ^ecbness 
•xlstiag  in  Saclaad;  also  a  aew  FUte  of  the  Touraamnt  of  LodBs  «id  Saya  (pah.  at  SiL), 
ha».bo«iidaei«eea,ginedtea,l«i;.lts.  UM 

8ia  Waltsb  Icon  justly  describes  fhls  eoDeetlon  as  *'xks  aeaimkWLkWKm  Axaovax." 


MEVmCII'S  DESCRIPTION  OF  ANCIENT  ARMS  AND  ARMOUR,  to  the  Odke. 

ttoa  of  Goodrich  Court,  IftO  BngrairiBCs  by  Job.  SxMLto»,  %  vela.  l»liD  (pm*  akIll.Us.Ji 
hair  aeraeca,  tap  edges  fill,  41. 14s.  Id. 


MILliNQEN^  ANCIENT  UNEDITED  NIONUMENTS)  eomprlsfar  Palalad  i 
▼ases,  Stotoes,  Basts,  Baa-Belielb.  and  othet  Beomlaa  of  Gtedaa  Art.    ttt  lean  aisd  has 
XamvlHgs,  moaily  eataoMi,  vlih  Lattarfanss- SeaertptloaB,  taapeitildi*  (]Mih.attL  ft.). 
hatfBMiiooaOf  '•  "    " 


7BMiooao,4l.i4fcM.  un 

IflOSES'  ANTIQUE   VASES,   CANDELABRA,    LAMPS.  TRIPODS,    PATER>E. 
Tassas,  Tombs,  Maasoleuau,  Sepulchral  Chambers,  Ciaecan  unn,  BaaeopiMnLCIppi;  sal 

«lhefOmaaMalB,m~* .   ---.-^ .  ^c^,. ^r^rv .. 

•ea(piih.  at  Si.  >«.),( 


alhet  OmaaMalB,  I7t  Flataak  aevaral  of  vhteh  an  eohnuad,  wfthXaWaayasi  .^J 
•   —  -  ,),  doth,  IL  « 


tsd  Uosqva  sad  Bridge  at  Cordova;  the  Boyal  YlDa  of  GesecalUEe;  aadtta < 
t  aeeoBpaaled  by  LeMar-pNes  Deseriptlotts,  h  1  vol.  atUaHMIOi  oripaal  aad  I 
feM»art]ienatee<pab.  at  4fi.),  halfsoroeco,  UL  Us. 

MURPUrS  MICISNT  CHURCH  OF  BATALHA,  IN  PORTUOAiLs  gH^  P^ 

▼atie8s,SaeasBs,  aad  Vlrvs  of  the;  with  lu  History  mid  Dascriytlsa,  aisd  aa  Intntdacterr 
Discoarse  on  OOTHIC  ARCHITECTCI RE,  imperial  Iblio,  XT  fine  Ccpper  Flatea,  aagiavcd 
by  Lo  v»T  (puh.  atdl.  at. ),  half  bumkmoo,  af.  as.  "^^ 

NAPOLEON  QAtLERY;  Or  mutatloiis  of  the  Lift  and  Tbataortha 
Stehiags  ea  Steel  by  RfeyaiL,  and  olliar  eminent  ArtiatSi  ia  one  thick  ~*~ 
at  lU  U.)t  giU  cloth,  gilt  edges,  lOs.  fid. 

NiCOLASS  (MR  HARRM0  HISTORY  OF  THE  ORDERS  OF   KNflQHTHODD 

or  TUB  BSmSH  BHn&Bi  with  an  Aeeoaat  of  the  Medals,  Ciaasaa,  aad  Claapa  «Ueb 
have  been  eoalbrrad  Ibr  Nkraland  MOltaxy  Serriees;  tagathcr  with  a  Btstaigr  of  iba  Otter  of 
the  Guelpbs  of  HinoTor.  4  vols,  imperial  4to,  spleadidlT  piiated  aad  gjmrtndad  hr  aaasaraos 
fine  Woodcuts  of  Badges,  Crosses,  Collars,  Stars,  Medsls,  BIbbeads,  Claapa,  ate.  aai  aisny 
latfa  Plates,  Utamhuted  ta  gold  aad  eoioars. . Including  ftilMengCh  Bartraits  of  Oawa  fie- 
toria.VilaoaJAbevt,theKIar«f  Haa<r«eT,andthe  Dokaa  of  CamteUga  aadSnaaez.  (Pab. 
at  uL  14<.),  cloth,  with  morocco  hacks,  6L  U$.  fid.  •»•  CVBipftfrla  IW 


-  tto«Bie,iillh<h»  FUtfii  richly  oolooad  but  not  i 


axtn  portrsMa,  4  vols,  royal  4tewck»th,  31.  It*,  fid. 

«SlrHhnlBNIsalas 
Xnightbood:  and  It  is 

iifutdfrom  tM«  mreu.    1 

and  to  baTs  exhausted  them,  as  flv  as  regards  the  general  aoope 
TOm  Graphical  lUnstfeations  an»  soch  as  betiBassva  wosk  of  this  eh 


"Sir  HhniB  NIsalas  haapradMed  th»Srst  eonqmhanalve  Hlstonrarth*  BifOrii Oidan of 

od:  and  It  U  OM  qr<W«Mi««laisra««^prgw»vdaKd  splnidlri^ 
imudfrom  tktwrtM,   Tba  Author  appears  to  us  to  hare  Beglseted  awa 
'      '    re  exhausted  them,  as  flv  as  regards  the  general  aoope  and  pa 


at,  of  course,  a  lavish  oes^  Tbcrsaaarcea  of  the  rfmwn^^ 

heen  combined  with  the  new  airt  of  printing  in  colours,  so  as  to  prodt 
ftvaianslhataf  the  aaonsstis  HlamtaattesTs^okia  toot  fi«trr  V«P<*»te 


apadaiea  to  aaslta4hab  cmrlosl^y«"— Ijussfirff  Jtarinc 


NICHOLSONS  ARCHITECTURE:  ITS  PRI 
nates  by  Lavar,  new  •dttlon*  rarked  by  Job. 
U.ll«.fidC 


PRINCIPLES   AN0  PRACTICE. 


ForcIasBlea]ARftlteetaw,the  taxt  book  of  the  Frofitesioa,  Iba  maat  aaaMOwMi  ta 
Jtudent,  aad  the  beat  Oompendiun  for  the  Amateur.  An  enriaairt  Aichltact  haa  dads 
it  to  be  "not  only  the  moat  useful  book  of  the  kind  avar  pnhMihed,  bat  ahaoiafiy  laflsp 
aable  to  the  Student." 

PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  GERMANY  DURING  THE  WOOM  OF  FSEOBHCK 

THE  GREAT,  inehiding  a  complete  History  of  the  Seven  Tears'  Wab    Mr  tmunm 
Kvoi:.xm.   lUustrstad-^imwuliavsn.   Bi»jt»  «»a»  wifc  ahaia  nr  ^imiijain  faah.at 

l<.8fc),  cloth  gUtflSt.  ^]gf4 

PICTORIAL  UALLERY  OP  RACE-HORSES,    Caataialag  Pnrttaita  of  aB  t^WladBg 
•    Bones  of  the  Derby,  Oaks,  aad  St.  Leaer  Stakfss  dtapring  the  iMt  TUrtsen  Taan,  and  a  His- 
tory of  the  principal  Operations  of  the  Turt 

•ve,  eoatateing  W  beautlAtl  F" 

Habcock,  AxKair,  r-      ' 
■Mn  ('•Cracks  of  U 
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vmiciUar  SMcrf|«ioari^  of  Skhxaood^  WlBdaor^  ud  Hunftoii_Co«Ht^   By  Jou  fIsRSK 


PICTURESQUE  1 

VBrticalajr  DMcrl. . 

NVKaAT.  Ilhictnjad  V  upwaids  of  100  vMy  faiglilj-fliiisEod  Wood  EngmviiiKi  b/  Ouuv 
■kith*  Braxstsv,  La*9BI.u,  Li»Toav  and  otkor  emteoat  trtlita;  t»  wUeh  on  oddod 
■•vwalbMotlfUCoppcra^  Maol  PJaooEMnvtegobf  CottKJiudelhOTt.  OMliic»UDd- 
a«H*TefauM,ro7altTo(pab.atll.te.:,giircloth,IO«.ad.  IMf 

ThosMotfaaMrtiAd  voiUM  ofrbpogtoyhicol  LignognphB  frptodocod. 

FINELLI'S  ETCHINGS  OF  ITAUAN  MANNERS  AND  COSTUME,  Modkiskb 

PRICE  (SIR  UVEOALE)  ON  THE  PICTURESQUE  to  8e«tr/ud  I  ■■<■>■■■  BmiI-. 
iaSt  «nh  as  Bn«y  on  the  OiIsIb  or  TMtc,  and  annch  additlMMl  matter.  By  w  Thokas 
Dick  Laodbx,  Bart,  tvo,  vUk  M  hoainfflil  Wood  Bi^mli^  by  M«n4*«  aiAnBr 
(vnh.Btl<.lfcKimt«totti,lli.  lltt 

PUGIN'S  GLOSSARY  Of  ECCLESIASTICAL  ORNAMENT  AND  COSTUMES 
Platw,  ■plSay  pSSd  In  fMHuiA  critoSSTBoynl  «to»  fcnl/S^ow  «>»%  topoga  gUt. 


PUGtirS  ORNAMENTAL  TIMBER  GABLES, 

BngiftadandllonBandy.   Boyai  4lo,  30  Plitat,  tUth,  IL  U. 

«UGtN'S    EXAMPLES    OF    GOTHIC   ARCHITECTURE.    Mtoetdl   fhn   Anetont 


Ediftua  in  Bi^landf  oonaiattoc  «f  Plana,  Blavatlaaa,  Saedana,  mi  Puia  at  laiga,  with  Hlat»- 

rical  and  Dcaeript'  —  ""  '      " 

(inhwat  131.  Uik), 


i^and  DcaerintiTatotter-prau.  UloatnUad  by  »&  Bncnvinca  hj  L»  KJtsx. 


>UGIirS  GOTHIC  ORNAMENTSu    to  tan  VUtm,  dnn  o*  StawbyJ.  S.  Habhm  and 
odMta.    BnymlMo, half MonnaB, Ska*.  MM 

UGIN'S  NEW  WORK  ON   FLORIATED  ORNAMENT,  whh  w  ntetoa. 
prlnOodln«nM«d  Colonsa,  zoynl  Mo,  nlonntiy  bonad  In  nintli,  irilh  riot  gold 

RAOCUFFE3  NOBLE  SCIENCE  OF  FOX-HUNTING,  i>r  thananoraHtlaMuioyal 
tvo.,  aaarly  40  baautUU  Wood  CnU  of  Honttog,  Hooada,  ftc  (pnh.  at  li.  &/),  dott  gt. 

1trr2SCH*S   OUTUNES  TO  SCHILLER'S  "FIGHT    WITH  THE  DRAGON," 
Boynl  4to,,  —ntalning  M  Ptetea,  Bngwrad  by  Monma,  atUTcoTanw  fa.  td. 

ItETZSCH'S  ILLUSTRATIONS  TO  SCHILLER*S  "FRIDOUN,"  B«yal  Ite^ 
lag  8  Plataa.  BngnTod  by  Moans,  atiff  corara,  4^  6d. 

REYNOLDS'  (SIR  JOSHUA)  GRAPHIC  WORKS,  soo  bantiM  Bi 
pvWng  noariT  400  ant4oeta)  aftar  thia  daHghtfyal  palntar,  angravad  on  Siaok  by 
S  foia.  IbUo  (pBb.  at  Mi.),  iMir  bound  BonwMk  gUt  edgoB,  1*1.  Uk 

fiEYNOLDS*    (SIR    JOSHUA) 

delirerad  at  tba  Boyal  Academy, 

.andm*  and  HoUand,  whh  C    ' 

».actleoy  by  Bxs«kxt.    K«w  BdttioiL"~FTols. 'fciv^'8w7wMr  P«^   (pub.  at  itt.),  gUt 

Mth,  lOfc  ua 

••Bti  adarfrablo  ntaooanaa  «o«talB  ancb  n  body  of  Jot  eriticlam,elolhodtosiich  paiapieaoai, 
iliial,aad«aiTOnalaBgiiiga,thatit|Bno  oanggniaind  nanegyrte  to  aaaort,  that  fliey  wUi  laal 
aaJai^aBthn  BngiWi  toMM,and  conttibote,  nat  leaa  ttmn  the  ftodMlioni  of  hi«  pwwU,  to 
t«ndarhlannMfiunortal7'.-Jirertt«a««. 


HOBINSON'S  RURAL  ARCHITECTURE;  bate  n  tarfaa  of  Baalgnn  far  Omaaantal 
Cottageo,  In  M  Plataa,  vith  KaHmitaii  Fourth,  greatly  Improved,  Bdltion.  Boyal  4le  (pah. 
al4<.  4«.y,  h^tfmoreoee,  31.  M. 

aOBlNSONY  New  SERIES  OF  ORNAMENTAL  COTTAGE*  AND  VILLABw 

OgP)«taa^byHAaDXM»andAx.unf»   Boyai  ito,  half  moraeeo,  3iL  St. 

HOBINSON'S  ORNAMENTAL  VILLAS,  M  Plalan  (pnh.  atdL  4».),  half  ■ 

flOBINSOirS  FARM  BUILDINGS.  M  PMoo.(pnh.  nl  0. 3t.),  half m 

ROBINSONS  LODGES  AND  PARK  ENTRANCES.  4g  Pktoa  (ff«b.  at  ti.  lib),  tetf 

>.lUlU,td, 


41.  U.)t  half  morocco*  li.  lU.  01.  r  "  ^ ^ ^  I  ^ 
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BUDIN09  ANNALS  OF  THE  COINAGE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  FTS 
DEPBMDBNCUM.   niWTob..4toM  IMpUtM,  (pub.  at  C<.6i.)  cloth,  a.4iL  um 

SHAKSPEARE  PORTFOLIO;  a  8«rtei  oroe  Okafhic  luosnAnoM,  aftw  SmIbiis  bv 
iiit  most  emlBeot  British  Artuta,  iadudiBC  Smidce,  StothanL  SttshaaiA  Coonar.  Wcst^ 
HUton,  LeiUe,  Brins,  CorboiUd,  CUntTlc,  beaatifttUy  TTfrirf  iMnrfaniiftLHf  Ml  lilTri! 
Bobinton,  Ptc»  Hiidam  Bnglehwt,  Anutniiif,  BoUi,  ud  othmn  (pub.  atUL  tfc),  fai «  cue, 
with  iMther  back,  imperial  fro,  li.  U.  »  #»  •— >t 


SHAW  AND  BRIDQENS' DESIGNS  FOR  FURNITURE,  with  CudeUlim  aa4 i 

Deeontion,  to  PUtea,  royal  4to,  (pub.  at  St.  St.),  balf-booiid,  oacttt,  II.  lit.  6d.  isv 

TIM  lama,  large  paper,  iupl.  4to,  the  Plates  mloared  (p«b.  at «.  fit.),  bL-iid^  «Be«t,  K.  U. 

SHAW^  LUTON  CHAPEL,  Us  ArebHeetuie  and  Ornaments,  Ulostnted  in  «  anfea  of  » 
hl^ly  finished  Line  BnfiaTlngs,  Imperial  folio  (pub.  at  U.  Sa.),  half  morocco,  aaeiil,  U.  Ut. 

iflt 

SILVESTRrS  UNIVERSAL  PALEOGRAPHY,  or  Pto^lmOes  of  tb«  wtitiacs  .f  «t»7 
aste,  taken  from  the  moat  antheatie  Missals  and  otbw  InterestlBf  Mmoscripts  existinK  U  tbe 
Ubrsries  of  France,  Italr,  Oemany,  and  Bngland.  Br  M .  Sifvestre,  containii^  wiiaids  of 
SOO  largre  and  most  bcantuolly  execated  fkc-slmiles,  on  Copper  and  8tone,  most  rienly  fflomS. 
nated  in  the  finest  style  of  art,  1  vols,  atlas  fblio,  half  morocco  extra,  gilt  edses.  Mi.  Mb 

■ The  Eiitorical  and  DeserlptiTe  Letter-press  bj  ChampoHiMi,  itemc,  aad  Chsa- 

polUon,  jun.    With  additions  and  eoxrectiona  by  8k  Frederick  Madden.    2  Tola,  ngal  t*<i. 

deih,  U.  I6fc  la* 

I        the  same,!  vols,  royal  8TO,  lit.  mor.  gUt  edges  (nnifbrm  with  the  fi}Uo  «OTk),«.|fc 


SMjTIfS  (C.  J.)  HISTORICAL  AND  LITERARY  CURIOSITIES. 

Flae-similes  of  interesting  Autonaphs,  Scenes  of  remarlcable  Historical  ETents  a 
Localities,  Engravings  of  Old  Booses,  Illuminated  and  Missal  Ornaments,  Aatiimltkau  ftc 
ftc. ,  eonuinlng  100  Plates,  some  illnminated,  with  oceaaional  Letter-press.    In  1  Totame  4to, 
half  morocco,  oneut,  reduced  to  U.  u0 

SMITH'S  ANCIENT  COSTUME  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELANa  frm 

the  7th  to  the  10th  Centunr,  with  Historical  Illustrations,  foUo,  with  61  colonced  nlirtesati- 
minated  with  gold  and  sQTer,  and  Ugfaly  finished  (pub.  at  lOU  1«>.)  half  booad.  jMcwecL 
'  extra,  gilt  edges,  SLlS».6d. 

SPORTSMAN'S  REPOSITORY;  eomprisinf  a  Series  of  highly  finished  Llae  Bsmmviai^ 

representing  ttie  Horse  and  the  Dog,  in  all  their  Tarieties,  by  the  celebrated  ei^ntTse  Jans 


represennng  tae  norse  ana  tue  iMg,  in  au  uenr  Tanenes,  ny  the  celebrated  ei^ntTse 
Scott,  from  origiaiU  pidntln|s  b^  Reinagle,  OUpin,  StabbSj^CM^e^^nd^  Landsecr,j 

7  large  C 


paaied  by  a  comprehensive  Inscription  by  tbe  Author  of  the  **  Brittdi  Ffekt  Sports,'*  «a  «iib 
37  large  Copper  Plates,  and  numerous  Wood  CuU  by  Burnett  and  others  (pn£»  at  21.  i:^  Cd-), 
cloth  gilt,  iL  It. 


STORER'S  CATHEDRAL  ANTIQUITIES  OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALEa    4  «di. 

Sro.,  With  S56  engraTiags  (pub.  at  1L  lOt.),  half  movocee,  SI.  U.  6d. 

STOTHARD'S  MONUMENTAL  EFFIGIES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. ,  w  1 


'  finliihed  Etchings,  all  of  which  are  more  or  lees  tinted,  and  some  of  them  higMy  UlmUtfatodd 
gold  and  colours,  with  Historical  Descriptions  and  Introduction,  by  KuacFX.    Folio  (pub.  U 
'    19^),  half  morocco.  Si.  St. 

STRUTT'S  SYLVA  BRITANNICA  ET  S'VJTICA:  or.PortraltiofFowstTreee.dis«in- 
gnished  for  their  Antiquitv,  Magnitude,  or  Beau^,  comprising  50  very  lane  and  lU^y-finishsd 
painters*  Etchings,  Imperial  Iblio  (pub.  at  9t,  St.),  half  morocco  extra,  giu  edgea,  4i.  lOiw 

im 

STRUTTS  DRESSES  AND  HABITS  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF  ENGLAND,  lk«n 
the  Establishment  of  the  Saxons  in  Britain  to  the  present  time ;  with  au  hiatorieal  sod 
Critical  Inquiry  into  every  branch  of  Costume.  New  andgreatiy  Improved  Edition,  with  Cri- 
tical and  Explanatory  Notes,  by  J.  E.  Plawchx^  Ba«.,  FJB. A.  S  vols,  reyal  4to,  iftS  Platet, 
cloth,  4^.  4t.  The  Plates,  coloured,  7<.  7«.  The  Plates  splendidly  iUuminated  in  gold,  sUver,, 
and  opaque  colours,  in  the  Missal  style,  201.  isa 

STRUTTS  REGAL  AND    ECCLESIASTICAL   ANTIGUITIES   OF    ENGLAND. 

Containing  the  most  authentic  Representations  of  all  the  English  Monarehs  from  Edward  tbe 
Confessor  to  Henry  the  Eigfath;  together  with  many  of  the  Oreat  Personagee  tiiat  were  emi- 
nent under  their  several  Reigns.  New  and  greatly  Improved  BdMon,  by  J.  E.  PEiAirh^, 
Esq.,  F.8.A.  Royal  4to,  73  Plates,  cloth,  2<.  U,  Tbe  Plates  coloured,  4^  «t.  Splendid]}^ 
illuminated,  uniform  witii  the  Dresses,  \ai.  13t.  IMt 

;rrUBBS'  ANATOMY  OF  THE  HORSE.  M  fine  large  Copp«r-«1ate  BngmliiCB.  !■«•. 
rial  folio  (pub.  at  4i.  4t.),  boards,  leather  back,  1/.  1  It.  tdT  '  ^^ 

The  original  edition  of  this  fine  old  work,  which  la  ladispenttble  to  actlsla.   It  kaa  \m^  bscn 
considered  rare. 

TATTERSALL'S  SPORTING  ARCHITECTURE,  cempridng  the  Stud  Vara,  th«  SiaB, 
the  Stable,  the  Kennel,  Race  Studs,  ftc.  with  43  beautlftil  steel  and  wood  JllaatrmtioBB.  aavosl 
after  Hakcock,  cloth  gilt  (pub.  at  1/.  lit.  6d.),  \L  It.  •  II9» 

''■^J!^^J?'!:,"!ST®v'*Y  o*;  the  fine  arts  in  great  Britain,  t  tou.  pod 

Svo.  Woodcuts  (pub.  at  1/.  It.),  cloth,  7t.  6d.  IM] 

"  The  best  view  of  the  state  of  modem  axt.**— United  St^et*  GaxetU. 
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PUm^ISHSD  OB  SOLD  BT  H.  O.  BOBN« 


TURNER  AND  GIRTIN'S  JIVER  SCENERY;  Mio,  M  bMatifbl  •unvtaM  o»  itML 
i^r  the  AniwfDgi  of  J.  M;  W.  Tvmmmk,  brilUknt  lapiMdoM,  in  •  portKlio,  vfth  wwocco 

— — ——  the  Mioe,  with  thick  fflascd  papw  h«tWMB  Iba  ptatei,  iMlf  bonad  morocco,  gitt 

•dgci  (pnb.  at  Sf .  $•.)  >  loduced  to  s£  2i.  '  * 

WALKER'S  ANALYSIS  OF  BEAUTY  IN  WOMAN.   Pneedod  by  •  critical  TIew  of  th« 

BtMral  HypothoMS  reapoetlnff  Beauty,  by  Lbovajuk)  da  Vwci,  Msirss,  WiircKzu«..Mic, 
WM,  HooARTH,  BUB.KX,  SbrittHT,  A1.IB0K,  And  othen.  New  S«Uliim,  loyol  Svq,  11I«»> 
timtcd  by  »  beautlAd  Platos,  alter  dnwiaga  ftom  UTo,  by  B.  Howajui,  by  Oavcx  and  Lakb 
(pub.  at  SI.  2t. )» gilt  cloth,  IL  U,  IU9 

WALPOLE'S  (HORACE)  ANECDOTES  OF  PAINTING  IN  ENGLAND,  with  lono 
Account  of  the  Principal  Aitista,  and  CatalMnio  of  KacmTen,  who  have  been  bora  or  redded 
ia  England,  with  Notea  bv  Dauawat;  Now  Edldon,  BoTlaed  and  Enlarged,  byRALVK 
Wornxox,  Siq.,  complete  m  8  toIs.  8to,  with  wvnerous  bvautlAil  portraiu  and  platei,  U.  Si. 

PSALMS  AND  HYMNS,  iKiveniATBB  Bomov,  complete,  with  Indexee  of 
Mj'*  "  Flnt  Llnea,"  and  a  Tkble  ofScilutuiee,  tro,  printed  in  a  Teiy  large  and  bcauH- 
embelUshed  with  M  benntUU  Wood  6^  by  Martin,  Weitall,  and  otheri  (pab.  at 


WATTS'S  P^yMS.ANO.HYMNl 


Ailtype,/embelUshed  with  M  benntUU  Wood  Cwta  by  Martin,  Weitall,  and  otheri  (pab. 
ll.l*0,gUtcloth,7».M.  ,         — ,  , 


WHISTON'S  JOSEPHUS,  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION,  eompfat«i  «»ut««.^  ..m.  »w 
Antimuitiea  and  the  Wan  of  the  Jewi.  1  toU.  Sto,  handaomcly  printed,  emboUlBhed  with  SS 
boAttHftil  Wood  EngraTinga,  1^  Tulona  Artiati  (pnb.  at  li.  4«.),  eloth  bdi.,  elegantly  gilt,  14*. 


WHITTOCK'S  DECORATIVE  PAINTER'S  AND  GLAZIER'S  GUIDE,ofl 

moit  approTod  methoda^of  tanltating  every  kind  oflhncy  Wood  and  Marble,  in  <m  or  Diatempet 
Colour,  l>eslgni  for  Decoratlnff  Apartmenti,  and  the  Art  of  Staining  ana  Painting  on  Olair, 
kc,  with  Examplea  flrim  Ancient  Wlndewi,  with  the  Supplement,  4to,  lUuitrated  with  104 
plates,  of  which  44  are  colottred,  (pub.  at  »l,  lU.)  cloth,  U.  lOe. 

WHITTOCK'S  MINIATURE  PAINTER'S  MANUAL  Voobeap  gvo.,  t  Mloand  pl«tM» 
and  numerona  woodcuts  (pub.  at  b.)  cloth,  S«. 

WtGHTWICK'S  PALACE  OF  ARCHITECTURE,  a  Boaiance  of  Art  and  Rlitory.   Impr. 
rial  Sto,  with  :<11  lUostradoni,  Steel  Platea,  and  WoodcuU  (pub.  at  tf.  m.  ad.), eloO,  li.  U. 

WILD'S   ARCHITECTURAL  GRANDEUR  of  Belgium.  Germany,  and  France,  M  finw 
Plates  by  Ln  Kxvx,  ftc.    Imperial  4to  (pub.  at  li.  UK.),  half  morooco,  U.  4<.  INf 

WILD'S  FOREIGN  CATHEDRALS,  M  PUtea,  coloured  and  mMinted  like  Drawlnga,  In  m 
handsome  portfolio  (pub.  at  121. 12i.),  imperial  folio,  U,  it, 

WILLIAMS'  VIEWS  IN  GREECE,  64becutiftil  Line  BngimTlagi  by  Mirxsn,  HonanvnoK^ 
and  others,    i  vols,  impwlal  Sto  (pub.  at  64.  flt.),  half  bound  mor.  extra,  gilt  edges,  tl.  U<.  Cd. 


iBtattttal  l^tstors^  Agriculture^  %ct. 

ANDREWS'  FIGURES  Of  HEATHS.  «lth  ScientiAe  Deeeiiptlonf.  «  vela,  nyal  9r*K 
with  SOO  beautlAiIIy  coloured  Plates  (pub.  at  151.),  cloth,  gUt,  7U  |0«.  IMf 

BARTON  AND  CASTLE'S  BRITISH  FLORA  MEDICA;  OR,  RIRORT  OF  TRB 
MEDICINAL  PLANTS  OF  OREAT  BRITAIN,  t  vob.  Svo/illttstrated  bj  upwards  of  SM 
Coloured  Figures  of  Plants  (pub.  at  3i.  St.),  elelh,  U.  Mi;  IMS 

BAUER    AND   HOOKERS  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  GENERA  OF  FERNS, 

in  wbicb  the  characters  of  each  Gcnos  are  displayed  In  the  most  elaborate  manner,  in  a  eeriea 
of  magnlAed  Dikaectiona  and  Figures,  highly  llnlahed  In  Coloura.   Imp.  Sto,  Plates,  gl.  USS-4S 

EEECHEY.- BOTANY  OF  CAPTAIN  BEECHETS  VOYAGE,  comprinlng  an 
Account  of  the  Plants  collected  by  tMessra.  Lat  and  Collxs.  and  other  OSoan  of  Hn 
Expedition,  during  the  Voyage  to  the  Pacifie  and  Behring's  Straits.  By  8»  Wtlliak 
Jacxsox  Hookex,  and  G.  A.  W.  AniroTT,  Eso..  illustrated  bj  IM  Platcsf  bctstiftilly  ea- 
graTodfComplete  in  10  parts,  tto  (pub.  at  71.  lOt.),  5<.  U31-4I 

BEECHEY.— ZOOLOGY  OF  CAPTAIN  BEECHErS  VOYAGE,  compiled  ftom  th« 
Collections  and  Notes  of  Captain  Bsscmr  and  the  Sdentiflc  Gentlemen  who  aeeompanieA 
the  Expedition.  The  Mammalia,  by  Dr.  BirKAXPsov:  Ornithology,  bf  N.  A.  ViooBS,  Es«., 
Fiahos,  by  O.  T.  Lat,  Esa.,  and  B.  T.  Bxxxbtt,  Esq.;  Crustacea,  by  RicxAnD  Otrnas 
Baa.;  Raptflea,  by  Jonv  Edwam}  Grat,  Eso.;  Shells,  by  W.  Sowsbbt,  Esq.;  and  Geology* 
hf  the  Bov.  Dr.  Bvckiavd.  4to,  illustrated  hr  *J  Piates,  contaiidat  Many  hundred  FIgnraa*, 
k«aatiAiIlyeelo«redbySoirBnnT(pttb.atM.ia.),clo(h,Si.lS«.fid.  US» 
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BOUt)N«  NATUtAL  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  SONG  BIRDSu  IBoHnlad  wttft 
iimwrtt»ifa»«f  Ufk  •# lh»  Bfadt.  both  MUe  sad  female.  In  tlMiraMt  Itttml  Atttadea: 
1li«lr  Vfmm  sad  Sna,  Peed,  FaTourtt*  PUnto,  Shndw,  T^ms,  fte.  fee.  New  Bdtaion,  revised 
ud  iwf  ■iritewliTyeiiiieled.  l  »eto.to  l,  MedhMa4>e,  ceeHaiali^MbeetiftiUy  cotea  ^ 
ph«H(p«h.MtLii.),  keif  bMndmoraeeo,  tilt  b- ^^-    -"=:-=• 


t  FUMMST;  or  LADTS  journal  of  horticulture,    •veb.tvo.  n 
■illileeeiaewettead  genpe  (pnh.  eft  4L  Me.),  elett»  li.  Ma.  ISM 

CURTW8  FLOn*  USfllMNENSISt  Beeleed  e»d  Imgg^nU  h,  Qmtmmm  QtJLwmm,  ex- 
Inied  ead  i  Hi  il  hf  Mr  W.  J^ckesv  Moomi;  eei^rfeieg^  ITlnw j  ef  PleateW- 
fw  te  Oteet  gtHei%  vttk  Indezee;  the  Dnwten  made  bjSTDwnBAK.  Bdwakimu  and 
Lnnus,  1  eela.iiyaliril»lee  10>  partU,ae«teia&»  tyPlateetealdiMeg  tfaeflffllBBwl 
tfeeereMh  PfaMft.^*k  Mafldeil  DiMeelfciM  oftb*>ana  of  Fniettdcatton,  Jta^ aU  ttMott- 
fcUl  iMlMeil(paL«t»Ldfci>pea>e<»fcatf>BWiilMBeeiw,tc»edawi<K,iil^  USS 

OEHMY  MOWOQRAPHIA  ANOPLURORUM  BRITANNI/E,  OR  BRITISH 
•PXGIU  OV PAKAaiTB  UTtBCTB  (piiMktodvaderthe pataeafeartte  MHA  AaaoS! 
tl— ).twy  ■—■inwi  liiietlftl»<eliMed  ylalei  of  Llee,eentJiihiiweiai»wdwd»MMMed 

DON'S  GENERAL  SYSTEM  OF  QAROENINQ  AND  BOTANY.  4toleiei,i»jaHte. 

DONY  HORTUS  CAHTABRIQIEM8I&;  fhiiiieii«hXdltie«,tf»(p«h.afcU.4t.),dncm  u». 

UftS 

DONOVAN'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  INSECTS  OF  INDIA.  Bdeised.  hy 
J.  O.  WBervo<m,  Baq.,  P.L.8.,  4to.  witk  8»  ptataa,  eootaialar  apwda  ef  Ut  '  '*  ' 

celeorad  tKwae  (pall,  at  64.  at.)»  clod,  fiit,  reteed  ta  ai.  Ji, 


OONOVANSNATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  INSECTS  OF  CHINA. 

J.  O.  WlaiwooPi  Beq.,  P.L.8.,  4tow  with  80  plates,  cwntiliil^  upftute  of  1 . 

coloared  «rn«B  (pab.  at  tt.  6».)f  etoA,  fUt,  2L  si! 
^DoBOvaa'a  woria  oa  the  laMcts  of  ladla  aad  CUaa  an  splendldljr  Dhiatiiied  aad 


.    by 

UO  tmtpMUlj 


*<The  entoiBolegleal  plates  of  oor  eovnliTMaa  Donovaaian  UgUf  cdaarsd,  elcpBl,  sad 
vseftiL  eepecially  thoae  eoatalaed  ia  hia  qauto  volnaies  (laaects  of  ladla  aad  Chlaal.  whtn  a 
VeatnaSbee of  spaetoeat» defeated  tor  the  flrak  ttmm.*^  fciafawia. 

DONOVAN'S  WORKS  ON  BRITISH  NATURAL  HISTORY.  ▼ta.-Iaseete,  16  fob, 
— BIrda.  10  wla^-Shalla.  ft  wlB.^PIslMa,  ft  tnle  gaiiiliimede,  S  fols.>-«Dtether  at  TOtt.  tvo. 
eonlaintiitHa6beeadiatlyeelew»edpiafte»(pttb.s*66J»ai.),beawle,»i.  IT*.  Tba  aaaae  set  of 
•OtoIs.  bouadia  SI  (pub.  at  7SI.  10».),  half  gieea  oiorocoo  extim,  gilt  edfos,  gUt  backs,  SOL 
Ab7  of  the  elaasee  maf  be  had  separatelj. 

DOYLE'S  CVCbOPEDIA  OF  PRACTICAL  HUSBANDRY,  aad  Rani  A«*a  ia 
OeaeraltNew  Sdittoa,  Ealarged,  tUdb  »ve.»  vMk  y  veod  oafmilafB  (ps*.  at  ttw),  elirth, 

i>.6d.  ua 

ORURTS  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  FOREIGN  affTOMOLOGY:  «*Mp>»  •!•  «^*<4 
upwards  of  600  exotla  laseeta,  of  the  Baal  Md  Weet  ladlee.  CMaa,  Wew  HeUead^  North  aad 
South  America,  Oenaaay,  ftc.  By  j.  o.  Wbbtwood,  Bso..  P.L.8.,  Secretary  of  the  Satoaio. 
lodleal  Society,  ftc.  S  Tola/Ote^  110  Ptefese,  most  beauttflBUr  coloared,  eontaiaing  abore  600 
UWM  of  lasecta  (erigliuiUy  pab.  at  ISI.  Ut.),  half  booad  moroeeo,  61. 16s.  Cd.  1837 

EVELYN'S  SYLVA  ANB  TEffRAL  A.  Diaeeane  of  Potest  Ttaom  and  tiie  Propa«atik»  of 
Timber,  a  Phlkeophfcal  Dlscoorse  of  the  Earth :  with  Life  of  the  Author,  aad  Notea  by  Dr.  A. 
Boater,  I  toU.  royal  «to.    PIfth  improved  Bdltfoa,  with  46  Platee  (pub.  at  S<.  6«.),  doth.  SI. 

FITZnOY  AND  OMRWIN.— ZOOLOGY  OF  THE  VOYAGE  IN  THE  BEAGLE. 

166  plates,  aMoiljeoleand,t  wle.  royal  MO.  (pahi.atfC.KdMh,  61.  is.  in»4S 

GREVH.LrS  eRYPTOOAIIinC  FLORA,  coBunMar  tke  Metal  Spsdee  »aad  la  Oteat 
BrHaia,  faetas!?*  of  aB  the  New  Speriee  rseeotty  dieeererad  bilinttaad;  t.Toia^ngralSTo, 
M0beantlfU]ycokNuedPlatC8(p«diwafcl6l.l6ft),halfmavBeee,il.ifc  ins<6 

TMs,tiWM|iAeemileta  Work  in  tteeli;  fbima  ea  ahaoet  IfciMspeMeaMs  tantomeirt  ta  tks 
Ikivty.etarveEmsarSovacbjr's  Batfkh  Botaay,  which  doee  aoi  eoameeiiearCiypeegamoaa 
Plants.  Itieeaeef  theMOlseieallteawiAestezaealaduwiteoaladiteaDiiaBaiMqreTer 
pRMioeed  ia  ttis  couatiy. 

HAROWtCKE  AND  GflAY'S  INDIAN  ZOOLOGY^.  T^erty  fasten  *«totty  rolB^ 
t^fcUsfc  m  LugaraTplrtea  (pah,  al  Sll.),  seamd,  ISL  Ifc.,  er  kaif —eeeeenjli  edges, 

«f ARRIS'S  AUREUAN;    OR   ENGLISH  IWTIWASO    BUTTERFIJES,    Their 

~     iial  Hislssy,  iMelhei  with  the  Plenls  oa  which  ther  toedr  XeiP  aad  neetly  tepnved 

lea,  bar  J.  O.  WsenraoBrBea.,  P1I..&,  ke^  ia  1  voLsm.  fti%y  wflft  Mpbtee,  eoalalafaic 

»4Mlgttiee  of  Kethe.  Mettfes,  CaMspiUaa.  fte.,aad  thePhale  oa  wirfek  they  ImnC 

dsllelyoole«ia4aflMriworigiaaldrawiaga,haI^bonadaMseceo>  41.40.  iSM 


, , 1  weik  Is  theoofy eae  wliieh  ooatalBe 

— eefthelMlBe»Bi1rt6s,i»atttketr  chai^eeef  CateipiBar, 

Digitized  by 
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HOOKLR 

WWi' 


ILR   AMD   GREVILLE,   IQONES  FHJOUM:   OR.  FMURCS  Of  FERNS 

lieMt  ceiTOctly  Jjf^nd,   2  v»l«.lUtek«llkaM  bMnfiuIjreolMnA  PlatM  (psb.atafl.4t.;. 

The  twBdt  M*»ort  vliMi  ■#«>•  —ay  — IwlMte  Wwlapwi— ■*  bygfcr  WBHmi  Ho>k«. 

HOOKER1S  EXOTIC  FLORA,    eoBteinhiff  I%Km  tad  D«KdD«lra»  cT  ■«%  w  oMmwIm 
Interarttaf  Sxotle  PlaiMi,  capMbUy  «f  tadi  •>  aro  dMWTtav^orbitareidtlraMtettrarOtf^ 
dmiM,  rvtila.taBpnlBltv«,einuinliirl»lvf«udbwirtllU^calMn4.Pli«M(jpak 
cloth, «.  6fc  lOi-ltff 

TUa  to  tiM  uMt  mpirb  md  atmctlM  of  «n  Dr.  BMkwU  vdMhte  vMhA, 
"  Tbo  *■— tie  nam,*  hyj)t.  H— tar,  fa  liha  tht  of  all  tho  ItatiBlMl  imtiBnlhiM  «f  tla  to^ 
delUlfahle  anthor.  exeellesi;   and  It  aaawaea  aa  ajpearaace  al.flafak  aad  partetiaa  to 
which  aetther  the  Botaakal  Magaalae  aor  Aaglater  eaa  extanallj  lajr  ciafca."— feado^ 

HOOKER*»  JOURNAL  OF  BOTANY;  eooMaiaallgaraaaaJDeecclptlOBaafaBebnaafa 
as  lecommead  itemaelTM  b/  their  aovelty.  realty,  erhiitty,  or  hf  fheaeee  to  tvhieh  they  are 
eppWart  la  the  Arte*  la  IMUefaM,  and  la  Doaeette  Baaaeay;  togthay  vMi  eeeaaloaal 
Betanfcal  MetlBea  aad  laixtaMtlaB,  aad  oecaatnaal  fieetnila  aad  Haaieiw  ef  earinent 
Betaaiaia.  4aaia.  Ho,  jwiaiaaiaa  plKea,  mmmitnimwtA  <paUaM<.),  eleth, IL  IIM^ 

HOOKER'S  BOTANICAL  MISCELLANY;  coalalafaa ^moiae aadPeeertpdeaeof Plante 
wMeh>iei  oaaainii  Hainttea  by  thdr  ooeel^,  nutty*  or  Uetefy,  ev  b|rth»  aaea.te  which  they 
eve  applied  la  the  Arte,  ia  Medfclae,  aad  fe.PeaMetle  Briaiaipt  tasoiher  wMh  oecaiional 
Bouakal  HeMeee  aad  Infcnaatloa,  laetadiafl  auay  Talaable  Coaiaranfeatioae  fhna  dieUa- 
guithed  Sdeatlf  e  ftaToIlen.  Complete  la  SUiiefc  vofe.  zopal  9n,  wHk  US  plateau  ataay  flaely 
coloured  (pub.  at  61.  »k),  lilt  cloth,  21.  U«.6d.  Uao-tt 

HOOKCR^  FLORA  BOREAU-AMERICANM^  OB,  TSB  BOTAIIT  OF  BxmBH 
BOKTH  AMKBICA.  lUaatzated  by  S40  platea,  eomplele  la  TWIve  Iteta,  rejal  4ta.  (pah. 
atUtUfclfSI.   tbeTvalTe farts eeaviete^ dene apla>Tai8.rajnddle^asttacba»iL 


JOHNSON'S  GARDENER,  complete  la  U  rola.  with  l ^ ^  _„ 

Potato  one  YoL-^-Caeambor,  one  vol.— Grape  Viaobtwo  ▼ola.-^^mittile  aad  Aapancua,  one 
veL— Plae  Applet  tyo.nila.<  ■  ttrawbeiTy.  oae  ToLr-Dablla,  ooe  voL-^-eaeh,  one -vaL— Asple, 
t«ro  wia.    tajithaf  U  vela.   Umo,  weaievta  (pah.  a*  U.  !•■.-),  deth,  IHm  UMT 

«— eilh«r«f  ttovotasMBmay  be  hadaevantely  (pah.  atlR.  M4,  Si  U» 

JOHNSONS  DICTIONARY  OF  MODERN  GARDENUia  niaHi»aaW«adeati,Tery 
thieh  lima,  elalh  laWaiad  (pah,  at  !•■.  W.),  4»>    A  comprabaaaiye  mA  ihUBBt-feJaam.     IMS 

LATHAM'S  GENERAL  HISTORY  OF  BIRDS.  Beiav  fhe  Hcteral  Htoloiy  aad  Deaetip. 
tloa  of  all  the  Birds  (above  foar  tboaaand)  httherfto  haova  or  deacdbed  by  Bahiralfatai  wl& 
the  SynenTmee  ofprecodlajr  Wrlteie:  the  seeoad  enlaifedaad  baproved  Bdflttoa,  eeaqpre* 
heading  all  the  dfacoTerles  m  Ornithology  labsequent  to  the  fftrmer  pablfeation,  and  a  Oeneral 
Ii^aa,  11  Tola,  ia  IS,  4te,  with  apwarda  ofMO  colonred  Plaree,  letlarwl  (pah.  at  nU9t.}i  cMk, 
|l.ir<.M.  irfadkciter,  ttUrM.  The aaiM  with  fhe platee exqoiatlely  eoloand  lUn  drawfags. 
UTois.lnll^iiegiBt^halfhaaad,»>aeajBaiaaeo>|gitedgBs,llLln.  ^^ 

LEWIN'S  NATURAL  HI8TQRY  OF  THE  BIRDS  >  OF  NEW  SOUTH   WALES. 

Thtad  BditioB,  with  aa  Index  of  the  Scientific  Nantea  and  Synonynkcs  by  Xr.  Oovu>  aad  Mr. 
Snov,Mle^«plstOB,oai«aNd(pMb.ak4J.4fc),hC.bd.mnieao^airln  MM 

UNDLEra  BRITISH  FRUITSJ  (ML  nOVBflS  AVD  DB8CBIR101I8  OV  TMBMOtT 
IMI^nrANT  TABISTIB8  OF  nVIT  CULTIVATBO  IN  GHEAT  BRITAIN;  S  Tola, 
royal  tvok  containlag  US  most  beaatHWli  eelooxed  platea,  ebisAy  by  Maa..WiTaaBa.Aitfat 
t»  the  MMMnilMBla^  (pA  sA  ISL  fis^^ 

1*11 
Btw^plMrlsahst 


UMOLBfS  OlOrrMJUM  MONOORAPMA.  BMis^  »  i^MssASf  Ito  ItatMva  (pah.  st 
4i.u.),«lslk,U.lU.«A 

-thaasaM,thepIstssbsaallftill70oloaiad  (p«h.  at  <!,  de.),  alalh,  M.  I».  ML 


LOUDON'S  (J.  a)  ARBORBTUNI  ET  PRUTICiTUNI  BRfrAMNICUM;   ev 

Tkeea  aad  Shntbe  of  Britala,  Nattve  aad  Foreirv  dellaeated  and  deeeribed :  with  thdr  pn 
gashia,  caltarsk  maasfeaMat,  aad  aaee.   Beeead  iavseaed  Bdille%  S  iiola»  ata,  with  ti 


xs«va  Bnu  auruna  «i  .Biiiaui,  «»»•▼«  ana  xwrvi^ii,  w^ii— mi  mnu  uvBcsima,    wwim  Hmr'  |mwmi 

gashia,  cattarsk  maasfeaMat,  aad  aaee.   Beeead  iavseaed  Bdille%  S  iiola»  ata,  with  tbam 
So  platee  of  tfeesTsii*  ap^asds  of jwa  ■■■*■■!■  at  tsssa  sad  shrahs  (fb.  si  ML),  U,  la.  MM 
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or  Pint  Leaaoai  In  Q^aiogy,  tad  la  the  Study  of  Omuile  BeaiaiD*: 


MANTELL'S  (DR.)  NEW  QEOLOQICAL  WORK.    THB  Medals  OF  cbeatiott 

.     y.MrflBtr •  •      •     •'         - 

:iUtM.  MmUoek.  Citeh  HuL  ftc    Br  Gxnaox 

.  coSoiuvd 


.. .  .f  Omnle  BeaiaiD*:  including  Oeoloi^al  Ex* 

cniakMa  to  th«  lalo  of  Shoppov,  Brighton,  Lowet,  Ttlgate  Torast,  Chanwood  Forest,  Farrinc * 
doB,  SwiDdoa,  CalM,  BtihJBtUoU  ClUtaa,  Maiioek,  Citeh  HuL  dec  By  Gxnaov  Ajlcse' 
KO»  Mavtbu,  Boo.,  lX.D^  F.B.B^  ke.  Two  thick  Tola.  lbolaeq>  »ro,  vttt>  coSoiuvd 
Flaica,  airf  aovaitl  k  ladxiid  baratifU  Woodevta  of  FoaaU  Bamalna,  cloth  gUt,  II.  l#.  isu 


^J«tca,ud 


MANTELLB  WONDERS  OF  OEOLOQY.   or  a  DndUar  Expoallioii  of  Oooh«leal 

BOMOM.    ttzth  neatly  anlairndaBdhBproTodXdJttBn.   S  Tela,  poat  dfo,  colourod  FJ«t« 
upwaida  or  2M  Woodmith  glK  eloth,  IteT 

MANTELLB  QEOLOQICAL  EXCURSION  ROUND  THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT, 
aad  aloar  ^^  adjaooBt  Ooaat  of  Dotaoldln.  In  1  toL  poat  (to,  vUh  nuiMroaa  beautifully 
ezaentad  WoodcutOi  and  a  Oeologleal  Map,  cloth  gOt,  lit.  IM 

Mhr  Miatired  (pub.  at  li.  tfc),  eloth  gQt,  Idfc  ittS 

,  wUhovt  aay  exe^on,  the  moat  truly  ehamdag  work  on  Ornithology  which  ha» 
0  appeared,  tnm  the  daya  of  Wlllouhby  downvarda.  Other  authon  doacribe*: 
palnla;  other  authon  give  the  huak,  Mudla  the  kernel.    We  moot  heartily  ooncur 


quaiated  wtS  aay  anther  who  ao  fcUeitoualy  unltea  beauty  of  aMe  with  strength  a 
er  OKpieaaiOB ;  he  doea  not  apeeiiy,  but  palata."— IFood'*  OndlMaglml  Guide. 

RICHARDSON'S  QEOLOQY  FOR   BEGINNERS,  eomnrislng  a Jhrnfllar  Baplanatioa  of 


ICHARDSON-S  GEOLOGY  FOR  BEGINNERS,  eomnrislng  a Jhrnillar  Bnplanatioa  of 
Geology  and  Ita  aoaodale  Bctoiaee.  MlnrralocT,  Phvalnl  Oeelogr,  FoeaU  ConcholoKy*  FOaaO 
Botany,  and  Paleontology,  including  Directiona  for  forming  CoUeetions,  Itc.  By  O.  F. 
BicHAmDBoir.  F.a.8.  (fbrmsrly  with  Dr.  Mantel],  now  of  Ae  Bcltlah  Muaeum).  Secoml 
BAtion,  conalderably  enlarged  and  improved.  One  thick  toL  poat  dvo,  lUustxated  bj  upvarda 
of  160  Woodcuta  (pub.  at  10«.  6d.),  clo&,  7*.  fid.  iStf 

th« 

__        _ iae, 

Britain,  SIS  Flgurea  in  HI  heautiAilly  eokmred  Platea.'. 
—' J  (pub.  at  106*.),  gat  bai^  and  gUt  edgea,) 


:LBrS  COMPLETE  BRITISH  ORNITHOLOGY.  A  moat  magnifleeat  work  of 
HgMiea  of  Brttiah  Birda,  coBtahiiaf  exact  and  fbithftil  repraaetttattona  In  their  (tatt  Batumi  a 
of  all  the  known  apeeieafbund  hi  tfreet  Britain,  SIS  Flgurea  in  mbeautiAiUyeDkNiredPla 


S  Toii.  elephant  folio,  elegantly  half  bound  morocco 

"The^ 

timt  Auifubon'a  la  for  the  birda  of. .     .^ .  _  .^ ._         . 

extremely  large  birda.  la  of  the  foil  natural  aiaai  beaatlAiUy  and  aceurataly  dnwn« 


tahed  In  tfaia  country,  the  same  for  Britiah  Biidtf 

Erery  flgnie.  exeeptug  in  a  very  few  Instancea  of 

jly  large  bird%  la  of  the  foil  natural  aiaau  beaatlAiUy  and  accurately  drawn«  witii  all  the 
aplritofufe."— OniKaofMM'*  fkMt  Book, 

**  What  a  tieaaure,  during  a  rainy  forenoon  In  the  country.  Is  aueh  a  glerionsly  Hhmtaaled 
work  aa  thia  of  Mr.  SelbyT  It  U,  without  doubt,  the  moat  aplendid  of  the  kind  erer  publiahel 
In  Britain,  and  will  atand  a  compaxiaon,  without  any  eclipae  of  tta  luatre,  with  the  mot 
ornithological  illuatmtionr  of  the  French  aoboolT   Mr.  Selby  haa  lo^  aad  da 


nnkod  high  aa  a  acientifle  natnraUat."— KfadtiootMr*  Magutine. 

SELBrS  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  BRITISH  .ORNITHOLOGY.  S  vols.  dro.  Second 
BdttioB  (pub.  at  \L  U.),  boarda.  Ilk  INi 


SIBTHORP-S  FLORiE  GR/EC/E  PRODROMUS. 

qnaa  In  ProTlnciia  aut  InauUa  Oiaote  Invenlt  Joh.  Sibthobv:   Charaeterea  et  Syaonyma 
' — I  com  Annotatlonlbua  Jac.  Bst.  Smith.    Four  parte,  la  %  thick  Tola,  Sro  (pub.  at- 


BlTOl 
BlBTHO 

omnium  com  Annotatlonlbua  jac.  Bst.  Smith.    Four  parte,  la  %  thick  Tola,  Sro  (pub.  at- 

SOWERBYB  MANUAL  OF  CONCHOLOGY.  Containing  a  eompletolntiaduetkm  to  tW 
Science,  lUuatrated  by  upwarda  of  «M  Flrnraa  of  Sbella,  etched  on  eopper.pIatee,  la  whieh  thr 
moat  characteriatic  examplea  axe  glTon  of  all  the  Genera  tBtabHahad  «p  to  the  pneeat  timeai 
arranged  in  Lamarckian  Order,  aeoompanied  by  eoptoua  Bxplaaatkiaa:  Obawrraiiona rcspoet- 
Ing  the  Geographical  or  OooiMriieal  dlatelbntfon  of  each;  Tabular  Views  of  the  Syatema  o9 
LaraarckandDeBlainTiUeiaGRoaaaiy  ofTeehBlealTtema,ka.   NavBd*^ " 


enlarged  a , 

The  platea  coloured,  c 


kand:,I>eBlainTlIle:aGRoBaaiy  ofTeehBlealTtema,ka.  Nov  Bdlttaa^conaideiahlr 
d  and  improred.  wtth  BumMOua  Woodenta  la  the  taxt^  bow  first  addad*  drtk  etothTiaiC 
tea  coloured,  cIoa,U.16t.  IMS 

ingaeveralthouaaBdF%aiM,iBparta,aUbaK«llftaliy«oiovad(p«KctlM.),ri.ltk  mr 

fgntfS  BRITISH  COLEOPTERA  DEUNEATED;  contataiaa  flgurea  and  DeacrJptkma 
of  all  the  Genera  of  Britiah  BeeUaa,  edited  by  Shvcka&o,  SrOpWith  M  platea,  eompriaing  MS 
fianrea  of  Beetiea,  beantttaUy  and  moat  aocuralely  dxawa  f  pub.  at  flf.  i^,  clolii,  ICU.  m&t 
^^  The  meet  perfect  woikret  pnbUahed  In  this  departmenTof  BdtiahSAoMoS^ 

8T£^J|NS'  BRmSH  ENTOMOLOGY,  is  toIs.  tro,  IM  eoloBred  Flales  (pub.  at  lUj 

^-^  separately,  LsyxDOnBrnA.  4  vols.  42.  4»,  CouoprBBA.  «  Tola.  U.  dK  J>CBKAmHA. 
Qanor.,  Ift vao» .  M ,  1  vol  II  la    VTM«Htti»T»aA,  s  toIb.  Si.  H*  — ™^«»i^ 


2*17BLISH£D  OR  SOtD  BY  U.  O.  BOBlf«  13 

S^fVAINSON'S  EXOTIC  CONCHOLOGY:  on,  VIOUBB8  AND  DESCaiFnOKS  OF 
KABirBEAVTIFVL,  OR  UN^ESCRlBEb  SHELlS.  Aoyal  4to,  eoBtilMiiiff  M  kotauui 
beautlKiUy  coloured  Ogvei  of  Shells^  half  bound  mor.  gilt  odgw  (pab.  at  M.  »•),  s£  U^  AL 

SWAINSON'S  ZOOUQOICAL  ILLUSTRATIONS;  OB,  OBIGINAL  FIOURS8  AMD 
BESOUPTIONS  OF  NEW,  BAA^:,  OB  INTEBESTIlTa  ANIMALS,  seleeUd  chMfly 
f^om  the  ClaiMt  of  Ornithology,  Entoraolosy,  and  Concbologjr.  6  Tola,  royal  Sto,  containing 
318  fln^  coloorad  plates  (pub.  at  16^  I6«.)i  naif  bonnd  moroecoi  gilt  edgee,  91.  St. 

SWEETS  FLORA  AUSTRALASICA;  OB.  A  SELECTION  OF  HANDSOME  OB 
CURIOUS  PLANTS,  Natives  of  New  Holland  and  the  South  Sea  Islands.  15  Nos.  forming 
1  Tol.  royal  tvo,  eovpiete,  wltti  it  beautifully  coloured  platee  (pub.  at  SL  Ui.),  cloth,  1/.  10*. 

SWEETS  CISTINEiE;  OB,  NATURAL  OBDER  OF  CISTUS,  OB  BOCK  B06E.  M 
Nos.  funning  1  Tol.  roral  8vo,  complete,  with  lU  beautiAiIly  coloured  platee  (pub.  at  U*  5«.)» 
cioth,  ti.  n»,  cd.  lan 

**  One  of  the  moat  iateieitiiig,  and  hitherto  the  scarcest  of  Mr.  Sweet's  beaatifiul  pubUcatioas.'* 


intocellaneous  Snglfsjb  Uttetatute, 

INCLUDING 

HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS,  POETRY  AND  THE 
DRAMA,  MORALS,  AND  MISCELLANIES. 


BACON'S  WORKS,  both  English  and  Latin.  With  an  Introductory  Essay,  and  eoploua 
Indexes.    Complete  in  a  large  vols.  Imperial  Svo,  Portrait  (pub.  at  it.  2*.),  cloth,  U.  IQt.    1M8 

BACON'S  ESSAYS  AND  ADVANCEMENT  OF  LEARNING,  with  Memoir  and  Notes 
by  Dr.  Taylor,  square  Umo,  with  34  WoodcuU  (pub.  at  4i.),  ornamenUl  wrapper,  it.  6d. 

BANCROFTS  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  flrom  the  Discovery  of  the 
American  ContineBt.   Twelfth  Edition,  S  voU.  Svo  (pabUsbed  at  U.  Ute.),  cloth,  1/.  lis.  M. 

1847 

BATTLES  OF  THE  BRITISH  NAVY,  from  a.i>.  low  to  1840.  By  Joseph  Allbw.  of 
Greenwich  Hoepltal.  3  thick  elegantly  printed  vols,  foolscap  Svo,  illustrated  by  24  Portraits 
of  British  Admirals,  beautlAilIy  engraved  on  Steel,  and  numerous  Woodcuts  of  Battles  (pub. 
at  1/.  !«.),  cloth  gilt,  14f.  lS4a 

** These  volumes  are  invaluable;  they  contain  the  very  pith  and  marrow  of  our  best  Naval 
Histories  and  Chronicles."— Swn. 

"  The  best  and  most  complete  repository  of  the  tiiumpfae  of  the  British  Navy  which  haa  y«4 
issued  ttom  the  press."— l/mfad  Sermet  6mz*tte. 


royal  Svo,  Illustrated  with  nearly  1000  interesting  Woodcuts,  extra  cloth  (pab.  at  3L  lOi.), 
lA  lU.  KeweaBlttf  1840 

•»•  One  of  the  cheapest  and  moat  attractive  sets  of  books  imaginable. 

BOSWELL'S  LIFE  OF  DR.  JOHNSON;  BY  THE  RIGHT  HON.  J.  C.  CROKER,' 

Incnrporating  his  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  and  accompanied  by  the  Commentaries  of  all  pre* 
ceding  Editoirs:  with  numerous  additional  Notea  and  lUostrattve  Anecdotes;  to  which  aiw 
added  Two  Supplementary  Volumes  of  Anecdotes  bv  Hawkixs,  Piozzi,  Mukpht,  Tyxks, 
BxTKOLDS,  Stebvxks,  and  others.  10  vohk  ISmo,  illustrated  by  upwards  of  50  Views,  por- 
traits, and  Sheets  of  Autographs,  finely  engraved  on  Steel,  from  Drawings  by  Stanfield,  Hard- 


BORDERER'S,  THE  TABLE  BOOK,  or  Gatherings  of  the  Local  History  and  Bomanee  of 
the  English  and  Scottish  Borden,  by  M.  A.  Bichardsow  (of  Newcastle),  8  vols,  bound  In  4, 

-...    „....._-.-j  _...u ,_  ,«««  i_* ...-.  Woodcuts,  extra  cloth  (pub.  at  3L  lOi.), 

KeweaBlttf  1840 
ts  of  books  imaginable. 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  J.  C.  CROKER, 

mpanied  by  the  Commentaries  of  all  pre* 
and  lUostrattve  Anecdotes;  to  which  arw 
bv  Hawkixs,  Piozzi,  Mukpht,  Tyxxs, 
,  illustrated  by  upwards  of  50  Views,  por- 

, ,  „neiy engiaveo or '"^— •   ' — '       "^  "'     -  •-  *-     - 

inK,  &^c.,  cloth,  reduced  to  11.  lOt. 

This  new,  Imwoved,  and  greatly  enlarged  edition,  beanttftilly  printed  in  the  popular  form  ot 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  Byron's  Works,  is  just  such  an  edition  as  Dr.  Johnson  himself  loved  and 
recommended,  in  one  of  the  Ana  recorded  in  the  supplementary  volumes  of  the  present  edi- 
tion, he  says :  **  Books  that  yon  may  carry  to  the  fire,  and  hold  readily  in  your  hand,  are  the 
moat  useThl  after  all.    Such  books  form  the  m^  of  gvaeral  and  easy  reading." 

BOURRIENNE'S  MEMOIRS  OF  NAPOLEON,  one  stout,  closely,  but  elegantly  printed 
vol.,  foolscap  l2mo,  with  fine  equestrian  Pmrtrait  of  Napoleon  and  Frontfaipiece  (pub.  at  it.), 
cloth,  3$.  id.  1814 

6RITiSH  ESSAYISTS,  vis..  Spectator.  Tatler,  Guardian,  Bamhler,  Adventurer,  Idler,  and 
Connoiseur,  3. thick  vols,  tvo,  portraits  (pab.  at  2L  it.),  cloth,  IL  It,   Silher  volume  may  be 

Lad  separate. 

BRITISH  POETS,  CABINET  EDITION,  eonUIning  the  complete  works  of  the  nrindpal 
£ngUsh  poets,  from  Milton  to  Kirke  White.  4  vols,  post  Svo  (size  of  Standard  Libiary) 
printed  in  a  very  small  but  beantifal  type,  82  Medallion  Portraits  (pub.  at  tl,  St,),  cloth,  Ut. 
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14  CATALOGUE  OF  HBW  BOOKS 

BKOUCIHAMrS  (tORD)  POUTICAL  PHILOSOPHY,  •MMmtjimli 

Hon,  •  valm.  •«»  (wb.  a*  U.  Ita.  6A).  cMk,  U.  U. 
— — —  BiMA  CautttaUoa  (a  portloB  of  th«  praeaOif  wock),  tfo,  elott,  •>. 

BHOUOHAMTS  (LORD)  HlfTDRJCAL  SKETeHfS  OF  STATESMOI,  «d  •a« 

(piriK  at  11.  !«.)•  «lai•^  Mk  M.  1840 

BROUGHANTS  (LORD)  LIVES  OF  MEN  OF  LETTERS  AND  SCIENCE.  Who 
floKiWMd  te  tiM  tiiM  of  OmiIS  lU^rajal  tT«,  Witt  U  iM  poitnlti  (paUat  U.  to.),  eMh,  iSh 

thaiwa,alaiiw»MwportMl^4wytw(yV.atU.la.|,«iolimifc-«.  1«M 

BROWNES  (SIR  THOMAS)  WORKS,  COMPLETE,  inelndtaf  hi.  Tolgv  Xrnm. 
Ballfio  Madkl,  Vn  BuULCSalBtUii  Menla,  ComapoMdoBco,  JonxMla,  aad  Tneta.  maay  of 
ttiem  hitherto  nnprnbttrtied.  'Tbo  trhoto  eon«ctMl  ttd  adltoil  hj  SDfOjr  WDKniTr.LA  « 
ipola.  8TO,  flM  Portrait  (pub.  at  IL  ••.),  doth,  ll.  Ito.  9d.  AdfcrriMy,  1836 

**Slr  TtaoHWi  BtowML  tb«  eontamponiy  ef  JoraBy  ^t&tof,  Hoifca.  Bacon,  SoMcb,  and 
Bobert  Burton,  la  undoabtadiy  on*  of  the  aaoat  cloqaent  and  poetical  of  mat  great  Utnary  era. 
Hia  thoaghta  are  oftmi  trulj  anbUme,  and  alwaja  coBT«red  la  the  aott  Impreeatve  lingnage.'* 

BUCKINGHAM'S  AMERICA;  HISTORICAL,  STATISTICAL,  AND  DESCRIPTIVE, 

Tls. :  Northern  fltataa, •  vela.:  Eaatcm  and  Weilera  Btataa,  •  vola.;  aonthani  or  SUto  Statea, 


S  ▼Ola.;  Canada,  Heva  Scotia,  New  Bmnswiak,  aad  the  other  BriHrii  Pveiineea  in  North 
America,  1  vol.  Tofether  t  atout  vola.  tro,  nomeroiu  fine  BnarsYinga  (pub.  at  tf.  10*.  td.), 
cloth,  9L\a»,td.  IMl-U 

**  Mr.  Backtefkaai  goaa  deUberatelj  throiisb  the  Statea,  treatiaff  of  all,  biatocteally  and  ata- 
«iatleallf-of  their  tiae^ad  progreaa.  their  laaaafcetarea,  tnde^  BnpalattwL  ttpogBwhy,  Ibr- 
tUity,  re«ourc«s.  morala,  manaen,  education,  aad  ao  fiuctli.  JBr  vofaiaM*  wUi  bt/kmrndm  tUnre- 
komte  iff  kmotaUage.'*    uttkimmmm 

**  A  rtTf  entire  aad  eomprehenalTe  Tlew  of  tlie  United  Statea,  dOlgeBtly  eaUadad  by  a  aiaa 
or  great  acotoaeai  aad  obaerratlon.*'— Xifcfwy  QmattU, 

BURKE'S  (EDMUND)  WORKS.    With  a  Bioenphieal  aad  Critical  IntrodadloB  bf  Boens. 
tToU.iMpedaIgTO,clooel7bnthaad8oaieIypilnied(p«h.akgl.Si.),clolli,U.1M.  IMl 

-BURKE'S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  HERALDRY;  OR,  GENERAL  ARMOURY 
OF  ENGLAND,  SCOTLAND,  AND  IBBLAND.  'Coa^prlainra  B^iatry  of  aU  AxBMrial 
Beariaga,  CreaU,  and  Mo«toea.  from  the  Eaitfeat  Period  to  thePreaant  Tbta, iBcIaai«  the 
late  Grants  by  the  Collie  of  Arms.  With  an  Introduction  to  Heraldry,  aad  a  Dictionary  of 
Terms.  Third  Edition,  with  a  Supplement.  One  very  laqre  vol.  imperial  Svo,  beaatimlly 
minted  la  aaull  typsL  ia  doable  eotamaa,  by  Wbtsmhak.  emhoU&ed  with  mt  aJabuiata 
fkwitlapiece,  rioh^y  Ulvminatad  la  gold  and  aaiann;  ate  WiMdsvta  ipA..at  SLJfc},  cloth 
gilt,  li.  to.  MM 

TiM  meat  elaboiato  aad  aaelbl  Work  of  the  Uad  erer  anUfahad.  It  OBstaiaa  araaidsof 
30,000  armorial  bearings,  aad  iacorporatea  all  tbat  have  hflberto  been  Jleen  %y  <>«»■>•  >^- 
mondson,  ColUna,  Klabet,  Berry,  BolMMnt  and  oOieni;  beaidaa  auny  ttoaaaad  naaaae  -ariiich 
have  never  appeared  in  any  preriona  Worlt.  TMa  Tolnme,  In  ftel^  ia  •  aoMll  campaaa,  bat 
without  abridgment,  contalna  mora  than  fbur  ordinary  qoartoa. 

BURNS'  WORKS,  WITH  UFE  BY  ALLAN  CUNNtNOHAtj,  AND  NOTES  BY 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT,  CAMPBELL,  WORDSWOBTH,  X^OC^IABT,  to.  Sajml  Svo, 
fine  Portrait  and  Plates  (pub.  at  It*. ),  cloth,  unUbim  vrflh- Bfven,  Mr.  id.  Utt 

This  is  positively  the  onir  complete  edtHon  of  Bans,  ia  a  ali«le  vataBi 
not  only  every  scrap  vhieh  Bums  erer  vroto,  trbether  proee  or  verse,  bat  i 
anmber  of  Scotch  national  airs,  collected  and  lltaiatratod  by  him  <BOt  givea 
and  intereatiag  aecomrts  of  me  occaaiana  aad  dreunurtaaeaa  of  hto  vwr 
very  complete  and  interesting  LiA  by  Allan  Cunningham  alone  occaplea  164  pagea.  aad  the 
Indices  and  Gloaaary  an  very  coplooa.    The  whole  forma  a  thick  elegaatly  printed  volomc, 
extending  in  all  to  S48  PMiea.    The  other  editioaa,  Inclndiag  oae  published  in  similar  shape, 
with  an  abri^ment  or  the  UCe  by  AJlaa  Ciuadasham,  compriaed  ia  oaly  17  posea,  aad  me 


ibri^ment  or  the  UCe  by  AJlaa  Ciuadasham,  comwJaed  i 
whole  volume  la  oaly  S04  pages,  do  not  eoataia  above  two-thlnda  of  llw  above. 

CAMPBELL'S  UFE  AND  TIMES  OF  PETRARCH.  Wkk  NoMeaa  af  Boreafcio  aad  his 
lUustrtous  ContemiiiiiasiaB  Secaad  BdiMon.  t«Bla.t«>,.la»Partntta«BdPI«tea  (pub.  st 
IL  lU.  ad.),  cloth,  iSf.  IBM 

CARTS  EARLY  FRENCH  POETB,  a  Series  arilgtleeo  aadnvdaltaa,  wBh  an  Intro, 
doctory  Sketch  of  the  Hiatiay  ofBtamh  PoeCiy;  Bdltad  by  UaSoa,  tha  Bav.  Knnx  Cast. 
foolaeap,  tvo,  cloth,  te.  IMS 

CARrS   LIVES  OF  ENGLISH  POETS,   oaiflMiHalMy  ti  Br.  Amaos'a  ^lives." 

Edited^ his 8oa,fbolaeap8vo,  cloth,  78.  IM 

CHATHAM  PAPERS,  belag  the  Ooneepeadeaea  af  WBHam  Pttft,  Sail  ef  Chatham 
Edited  by  the  Executors  of  hU  Son,  John  Earl  of  Chatham,  and  published  firoBi  tkn  Origins. 
Jiaauacripte  to  their  poaaesaiaa.    4  vola.  Jvo  (pub.  at  ><.  12s.),  doth,  U.  fit. 


«*A  prodnctlen  of  greater,  hiatecieal  intereet.  eoirid  kaidly  be  Imagimid.  It  la  a  ataadaid 
work,  which  will  directly  pass  into  every  library.*'— Lt/«rary  Gaxttte. 

**  There  ia  hardly  aay  man  la  modem  timea  wJio  JUs  so  large  a  space  ia  onr  Usttny,  and  of 
whom  we  know  so  little,  aa  Lord  Chatham ;  be  waa  the  greatest  Sfateaman  aad  Orator  that 
tfata  country  ever  prodacad.    We  icgaid  thia  Work,  therefore,  aa  one  efliw  gnaiaBl  v»lee."«« 
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PUBLISHED  OR  SOLD  BT  H.  O.  BOHX.  l5 

CH ATTEffTOH'S  WOmCSt  boa  Ptcm  and  Poetical,  locln^iif  hia  Letters ;  wIlli  NoUcea 
of  Ua  W&.  matorr  9t  tte  Bowler  Coatioffcraf ,  and  llolaa  Cannu  tarn  fzplanatoiy.  s  vol'* 
post  Sto,  elevantiv  printed,  with  EngraTCd  Fac-almiies  of  ClM«tertoii*a  Haadwrllfaw  aod  the 
Rowley  MSB.  (puh.  at  ifa.),  doth,  9b,  Lai«a  £av0z»  % vohu  caova  tvo  (paU  at  U.  !•.)»  alotli, 
*■*•  IMS 

wrorth,  KiAe  Wkka,  Monteoawry,  flballey,  CalerSge,  smI  KMla,  la  f«ra>;  tavo  Metered 
laatiaff  inmortanty  apon  the  Poeaoa  of  Chaitertoa.'* 

"CSattaitoB'a  waaa  mbIim  I  'e  that  of  Hiwar  anA  « 
•nee  in  maaj  a— laria^W—rfiiif JTnaw. 


^^SKFlJllKvlwR^  TRAVELS  IN  VARIOUS ^COUirnilES  OF  EUROPE, 

ASIA,  AKD  AFBfCA,  tl  Tola,  tro ,  mapo  and  pUtaa  (pub.  at  IM.),  etalh,  «£. J«.  mxj-ii 

CLASSIC  TALES,  eaUnetBdMM^aonptidar  tbe  Tiear«f  WakaMd.  ■liaabHh.Panl  and 
▼iivlnia,  GuHtvei't  TiaTela,  Slane'a  flenUauatal.  Jonmay,  Secrawa  of  Weatar,  Tlwodoaiua 
andConstantia,  Caitle of  Otranto,  and  Raaaaiaa,  oompleta  In  1  toL  Uaa*;  7 rrrfaMlirw  p«r- 
traJta  (pab.at  Mf.  fld.),  doth,  St,  6d» 


1 0«b.«t  Mfc  «d.),  < 

COLMAPTS  (QEORQE)  POETICAL  WORKS,  «»MnintliiSNa*IMM.T«aHaa,and 
KfawiHrlrltiaa,  Umo,  woedcia  (yah,  at  fc.  ttLlTdtotfc,  U.9d.  IMO 

COOPER'S  (J.  F.)  HISTORY  OF  THE  NAVY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 

AMERICA,  from  the  EarUeet  Perioa  to^e  Peace  of  UU,  S  Tola,  tvo  tpab.at  li.  Ma.),  tilt 
cloth,  ttfc  lUi 

COPLEY?S  (FORMERLY  MRS.  HEWLETT)  HISTORY  OF  SLAVERY  AND  ITS 

ABOUTIOV.     Saaaad  Editioa,  with  tm   hwyanih,  tUak  aMdl  Jaa,  tea  Partiait  of 
Clark8oa(pah.atft.),4]oth,4t.«d.  MM 

COSTELLO'S  Sf^fiONIENS  OFTHE  EARL'Y  FRENCH  POETRT.  Aowtha  teadf 
theThmbadoafl«tolheBaitnorH0Byiy,poatfva,wilh«PlalaB,aplralM1yIII«flBlaatad  la 
gold  and  eolonia,  cloth  gilt,  Mk  IBU 


COWPER'S  COMPLETE  WORKS,  EDITED  BY  SOUTHEY;  eoMprialar  MtPnama, 
CenaapaaidBBee,  aad  TianaJationt;  wM  a  Ub af  the  Anther.  Iftwoia.  peot^eo.  amballiahea 
with  nomerona  azqulslte  Engravtaga,  after  1i»  dealgnB  «r  Hjwvbt  (p«b.  at  It.  if*.),  cloth. 

Tliia  ia  Ike  onlj  oawplate  adttlon  «f  Cowper*i  WoflE8,.praoa  and  paithtVwlikh  haa  ever 

been  given  to  the  world.    Many  of  them  are  itiU  axcloriveljr  aopydiM** '•■^  < ~ — '~ 

cannot  appear  in  any  other  edition. 


>t  appear  in  any  a 

CRAWFURD^  JJO  EMBASSY  TO  SUM  AND  COCHIN-CHINA.  B  •vaia.  ito. 
Maps,  and  XB  PStaa  (pnb.  at  U.  lU.  Cd.),.cloth*  Ui.  UM 

CRAWFURO-S  EMBASSY  TO  AVA,  ^*h  ■«  My£««-«»«*li  ■■■*;■  ^Ll""".*? 

CRUIKBHANK'S  THREE  COURSES  AND  A  OEBSBTT.,  A  Mm  tiTMaa,  la  Thiefc 
Seta,  Tia.,  Iiirii,  Legal,  and  Mlaeailaaeoaa.  Cnewn  teo.  wMh  fl  ailiMimlydaiwr  aad  comic 
lUaatsattaaa  (pmbUahl^  hi  the  IlliiBiiatad  Ufaiary  at  to.) 

*<Thla  la  an  axtnordtaaiy  iiaiftamaara  Sodi  aa  aahm  of  the  pafartar.lheyoatpaad  tbo 
mveUat,inonepenon,  la  nnexampled.  A  tSthe  of  the  talentlhat  gooa  to  aUUng  Iha  alorlea 
wonldaetnpadoaanofaannalwiftaa;  aadatitheefthoiaTaaftivegenfaiathatia  dlaplajadia 


DAV1S3  SKETCHES  Of  CHINA,  Dnriar  an  Inland  Jonnay  of  tar  ll«liit:  wtt  aa 
Account  of  tha  War.  Two  Tola.,  paetSvo^  wia  aaaw  map  of  CUna  (pah.  atUa.),  alath,  la. 

DIBDIN'S  BlfiUOMANtA:  OR  BOOK-MADNESS.  A  BlbHfltiaphkal  Bonaaca.  New 
£4itioa,  with  coaatdarabla  AMMona,  Indodfaig  a  Key  to  the  amnmed  Ghacaeten  ia  the 
Drama,  aad  a  Svpplement.  t  Tola,  royal  tvo,  haadamnely  pitalcd,  ombeillihed  by  aomerooa 
Woodcnta,  many  of  which  are  now  flrat  added  (pi*,  at  S/.  •«.),  cloth,  IL  lb.  td.  Laige  Paper, 
imperial  H9,  of  which  only  tmj  iam  coplia  wore  pdbrtad  (pnb.  at  %U%t,\t  aloU,  U.iU*U. 

Thfa  celebrated  Wotk,  which  nnltaa  the  entertaiameat  «f  a  foaumca  ertth  4ha  (BMat  valaable 
information  on  all  bibliographical  aabtacta,  haa  long  been  very  scarce  and  aold  for  coaaidaxabla 
8iima--4h»  aaaa  taper  te  IL  •i.,juii  the  lai«a  paper  fbr«pawrda«rMgahMaal  1 1 

DIBDIN'S  (CHARLES)  SONGS»  Admiralty  edition,  eomplele,  with  a  Memoir  by  T. 
Diaaiv,  BhHhmted  with .»  nhmauHiialB  'Ihidnhai,  engiavM  «a  Bloal  by  Osoaaa  CaviK- 
naiJkJB^  Umcb  oJoth  lirtma  il,  Jfc  lii4t 


DOMESTIC  COOKERY,  by  a  La«/  (Mra.  Bwrntu.)  B 

Baaaipta,by  Mn.  BiaaC  MMkf  «ih  •  plataa  (padi.  atlb)  olath,4a. 


DBAKES  SHAKSPEARE  AND  HIS  TIMES,  tadodioa  the  Bkfraphy  of  the  Poew 

'  " ^--  .— '    Hlatory  of  ihe 

aEUcahetiiaa 


lES,  tadodiof  the  Bkfnphy  of  the  ] 
r  CfarsBolagy  w  Ua'Playa,  aad  a  Hiatory  c 
Una,  Poetry,  aad  LItasatare  oT  the  EUcahi 
Portrait  aad  a  Plata  of  AnioiKapha  <pe 

A  maaterly  prodnetion,  the  publication  of  which  wfll  form  an  epoch  la  the  Shakaperian  his. 
r  of  fUaoonatiy.  Iteompiicca  alaa-a  oomplete  aad  critical  aaahrala  of  all  the  Plays  and 
nna  cf  Jhakapeara;  and  a  coMproaaaaivB  aad  pewerftdaheteh  of  the  eaaiampinjy  lium. 
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OATAtoGtm  OF  mew  aOOR8 


CNOLIftH  CAUSES  CELEBRC8,   OB.  BBMAXKABLX  TEIAU.   BqMn  Um,  (poV 
•t4a.)«  oiiiUMBtal  wnypar.  It.  1844 

'^Wl  ^*S''0'*tKJn?%r  ^'l^..'^!?^, •[*•  ?^i nadir,  i^mn  ^u^  *• 

Baigfti  of  Heary  VL  Bdward  IV,  and  Mckayd  III,  bf  Tmiletw  Penons  of  Bank  and  Conaa- 

Juancfl,  cUefl7  oa  Hlatorieal  Bml|)aeta.    Kav  Edttiim,  with  Nolaa  and  Coitectioiis,  eompleu. 
Tola,  bomd  in  1,  aqtuuro  Umo  (pab.  at  lo*.),  cloth  tilt,  ic   aoaiatly  betuid  In  naxo^a 
-aoroeeo,  earvad  boarda,  ia  the  aarlj  atyle,  gflt  edcaa,  "'  "'" 

TbM  oruiaal  adittoa  oTtUa  TOiy  aurtoua  and  latens 


'  Baigfti  of  Heary  VL  Bdward  iV,  and  Blchayd  HI,  by  varleaa  Peraoaa'of  Bank  and  Conaa- 

quanea, chiefly  oa  Blatorieal  Balilaeta.    Ka     -"'        — - 

J  ^_._    ._  —  J  ._  .    .- —  ^ — 1.    -^  ioa.1,  CIO 

edgaf,  IS*.  

.... laterM^Bf .icxiaa of  Uatorlcal Lettera  ia  a  rara 

book,  and  aella  Ibr  vpwarda  of  tan  soiaaaa.  Tha  proMUt  Is  not  aa  ahrldgoMBt,  aa  BBjgktbe 
anppoaadftonilalbnubntiiTaa  the  whole  mattar  byoaalttiag  tha  d»llcata  ToiaiMiof  tha 
lettera  wilttea  ia  aa  obaoiata  laafuage,  and  adoptiag  only  tha  more  modeni,  laadahie  venioB 
pabliihed  by  Faaa. 

**Tha  Paaten  Lettaia  are  aa  importaat  testfanony  to  the  Bvogfeaiiva  coaditSon  of  aoda^,  aad 
ooBie  la  aa  a  prectoaa  Uak  la  tha  chaia  of  the  moral  hiatofy  of  Bagland,  iriiieh  thay  alone  ia 
this  period  aapply.   Thay  ataad  iadaad  atagly  In  Burope."—  Hmllam 

riELOINO'S   WORKS,   EDITED    BY    ROSCOE,   COMPLETB  IB  OKE  TOLTTKB. 

iTom  Joaea,  Amelia,  Jonathan  Wild,  Joaeph  Andrnra.  Plays,  Bsaays,  aad  lOaeeUaaies.) 
fedlom  Sto.  with  f  capital  Plataa  by  CBniuHAinc  (pab.  at  il  «•.),  aToth  gilt,  I4». 
**  or  all  the  worlu  of  Imagiaatioa  to  which  BaffUah  genlua  has  glvea  oifttn,  the  w. . 
Hei^  Fleldlnc  are  peihapa  most  decidedly  and  excluairely  her  own."— Sir  Walter  SeoU, 
**  The  proaa  Uoauft  of  hloaaB  aatara."— Xorri  Bytwn. 

FOSTER'S  ESSAYS  ON  DECISION  OF  CHARACTER;  oaa  Maii'a  Writiag  Mavolia 

ofHlmaalf :  on  the  epithet  Bomaatle;  on  tha  ATcnlon  of  Men  of  TMta  to  BTaaffclieal  Beli> 

gioa.  kc.   Feu).  tro,  Bigbtceath  Edition  (pab.  at  «t.),  cloth,  5f.  184S 

**  I  have  read  with  the  graateat  admiration  the  Baaaya  of  Mr.  Foster.   He  is  one  of  tka  aiaat 

profound  and  eloquent  witters  that  Bnglaad  liaa  prodttcad."— fir  Jmmti  MmiMtnk, 

iFOSTER'S  ESSAY  ON  THE  EVILS  OF  POPULAR  IGNORANCE.  KewBdItioa, 
elegantly  priatad,  in  fen.  gyo,  mom  first  unUbna  with  his  Bssays  on  Dadalim  of  Character, 
eloth,ifc  1847 

**lfr.  Foster  always  coaaiderad  this  his  bast  work,  and  the  ona  by  which  he  wishad  hia 
literary  claims  to  be  estimated." 

•'  A  work  which,  popular  and  admbad  aa  It  eonfesaedly  is,  has  aeyar  net  with  the  thouMttiddi 
part  of  the  attaatioa  which  it  deserros."— Dr.  Py«  SmM. 

fROISSARTS  CHRONICLES  OF  ENGLAND,  FRANCE,  AND  SPAIN,  <(0.  Hew 
Bdittoa,  by  Coloael  Johnes,  with  110  heantiftil  Woodcuts,  8  yoU.  super-royal  8ro,  cloth 
lattaMd(p«b.atll.l8s.),li.8t.  ^  1849 

rROISSART,  ILLUMINATED  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF,  U  plates,  printed  in  golA  aad 

aoloors,  s  vols.  attpef>royaI  8to,  half  bound,  uacut  (pub.  at  4<.  lot.),  u.  iot. 
■  the  same,  large  paper,  S  Tola,  royal  4to,  half  bound,  uncut  (pub.  at  102.  lOk),  gC  ». 

CROISSARTS  CHRONICLES,  WITH  THB  74  ILLUMINATBD  ILLV8TBATI0BS 
INtBBTBD,  8  Yola,  euper-royal  8to,  elegantly  half  bound  red  morocco,  gilt  edgaa,  amble- 
matieally  tooM  (pub.  at  9L  8t.),  4<.  lot.  •.-••.,      ^^ 


ThU  comprebenalTe  volume  la  tbe  latest,  and  by  far  the 
It  includes  a  ftill  account  of  Afl^hanistan,  New  Zealand, 

LLB  (SIR  WILLIAM)  TOPOGRAPHY  OF  RC 

improTed  Edition,  complete  in  1  toI.  8to,  with  seyeral ,  .__.     , 

Map  of  Rome  and  ita  BuTirons  (flrom  a  moat  careAil  trigonometrical  surrey),  mounted  on  clot! 


CELL'S  (SIR  WILLIAM)  TOPOGRAPHY  OF  ROME  AND  ITS  VICINITY. 

imprr— ^ """        '    -      '    —        *"*- •->.----    .--.^   —      — — 

Map  

and  folded  In  a  case  so  aa  to  form  a  Tolume.   Together  8  vols.  Svo,  cloth,  I/,  la. 


"Ilieac  volumea  are  so  replete  with  what  la  ▼aloable,  that  were  we  to  employ  our  entire 
Journal,  we  could,  after  all,  afford  but  a  meagre  indication  of  their  interest  and  worth.  It  is, 
iadaad,  a  lasting  memorial  of  eminent  literair  exertion,  doToted  to  asuUect  of  great  ImporK 
aiiee,  and  one  dear,  aot  only  to  tyttn  scholar,  but  to  erery  reader  of  intelligence  to  whom  tbe 
tnath  of  history  is  an  ol^ect  of  conaideration.'' 

CILLIES'  (DR.)  HISTORICAL  COLLECTIONS,  Belatiog  to  BemarkaMe  Perioda  of  tha 
Eacceas  of  the  OoapeL  Indnding  the  Appendix  and  Supplement,  with  PreSKea  aad  Con> 
UnnatloB  by  the  Bev.  H.  Bovab,  royal  8to  (pub.  at  Ut.  mL),  cloth,  7«.  9dL  im 

OLEICS  MEMOIRS  OF  WARREN  HASTINGS,  flrat  OoYcnor4a«Mf«l  of  Bangal.  9 
Tols.  8T0,  fine  PortraUtfub.  at  8Z.  St.),  cloth,  IMt.  1841 

OOETHE'S  FAUST,  PART  THE  SECOND,  as  complatad in  USl, translated  into  BngUsh 
Yum  by  Johv  MACfiovAXD  Baxx,  Esq.  Second  Edition,  Ibap.  gyo  (pub.  at  6t.),  cloth,  3^ 

flOLOSMnrH'S  WORKSr^Mth  a  life  aad  Kotas.  4  vols.  fcap.  8t«.  wUh  angtaTcd  Tittoa  aad 
Plates  by  Stothakd  aad  Cavzxsrakx.  New  and  elegant  EditioB  (pub.  at  U.J,  axtm 
cloth,  Ut.  1848 

**  Can  aav  autboi^-eaa  cran  Sir  Walter  Scott,  be  eompazad  witt  Goldsmith  for  tha  variety, 
weauty.  aad  power  of  hla  compoaltiona  f  Too  may  take  hun  aad  *  cut  liim  out  in  little  stars,'  so 
many  llghta  does  he  present  to  the  imagination."— iiMnMsiMi. 

**  The  Tolumea  of  Goldsmith  will  OTer  constitute  ona  of  tha  most  precboa  *  walls  of  m»n'l<«h 
undeflled.'"— OiurrirWy  iKteine.  ^^ 

Wars  and  Cam- 

couatiy  fkom  the 

'^    jQiCck  Army. 

1848 
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GORTON'S  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY,  S  ttkk  ▼oil.  tro,  ehNh  tettmd  (pub.  u 

GRANVILLES  (DR.)  SPAS  OF  ENGLAND  and  PrtawlpAl  8m  Battinr  PImm.  t  vob. 
poet  8T0,  wUi  laife  Map,  and  npwarda  of  M  beMtiAii  Woodnita  (pob.  at  II.  Ut.),  cloth,  ISt. 

GRANVILLE'S  (DR.)  SPAS  OF  GERMANY,  tro,  vMi  »  ▼oodralt  ana  Xapa  (p«b.  at 

18..),  Cloth,  9«.  IMt 

HALL'S  (CAPTAIN  BASIL)  PATCHWORK,  eonslsthv  of  Trarola,  and  AdTtatnna  in 
Svitzerlaad,  Italy,  TMiieo,  Sieity,  Malta,  kc  S  toIi,  Umo,  Soeond  EdUloB,  doth,  gilt  (pab.  at 
15«.),  7«.  M. 

MEERENS  (PROFESSOR)  HISTORICAL  WORKS,  tnataUtod  fron  th«  Gonnan,  via.- 
AiiA,  New  BdMon,  complete  In  2  toIs.— Afmca,  1  toI.— Evmorx  avi)  its  Coloxus,  1 
Tol.— AvcixvT  OiiBXcx,  and  Hxstokical  TKXATXsxa,  1  Tol.— Maxvat  ov  Aircixinc  Bu* 
roKT,  I  voL— together  6  vols.  Svo  {fonnerly  pub.  ot  7f.),  doth  lottond.  uifiinD.  U,  it, 

*»'  JVino  oul  C<nig>Ute  EdUiotu,  with  General  IndeMt. 

"  ProfeMor  Heeren'e  raetorical  Reiearchee  atand  In  the  -mf  hlgheat  nuik  among  thoaa  mUh 
which  modem  Oennany  has  onriched  the  Ltteratoro  otEvmp;"~-Qiua1trit  Revino, 

HEERENS  HISTORICAL  RESEARCHES  INTO  THE  POLITICS,  INTERCOURSE, 

AND  TBADES  OF  THE  ANCIENT  NATIONS  OP  APBICA;  inctadSig  the  c-^---'^^^ 


Ethiopiana,  and  Egyptians.  New  Edition,  corrected  throughout,  with  an  Index,  Life  of  tho 
Author,  new  Appendixee,  and  other  Additions.    Complete  in  I  toL  8to,  cloth,  Ite. .  lUd 

HEEREN'S  HISTORICAL  RESEARCHES  INTO  THE  POLITICS,  INTERCOURSE, 

AND  TRADES  OF  THE  ANCIENT  NATIONS  OF  ASIA;  including  the  Persiana,  Vh^ 
aidana,  Babylonian*,  Scythiana,  and  Indiana.  New  and  Imprarod  Edition,  eompleto  in  9 
Tola.  8Tft,  elegantly  printed  (pub.  originally  at  U.  St.),  eloth.  IL  4*.  1840 

**  One  of  the  most  Talnable  acquuitions  made  to  our  histoxical  stories  slnee  the  days  of 
QiMtotu^—Atketumm, 

HEEREN'S  MANUAL  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  POLITICAL  SYSTEM  OF 

EUROPE  AND  ITS  COLONIES,  Ihmi  iu  formation  at  the' close  of  the  Fifteenth  Century, 
to  ita  re-establisbment  upon  the  Fall  of  Napoleon,  translated  firon  tha  Fifth  Octmaa  Bditioa. 
New  Edition,  complete  in  1  voL  8to,  cloth,  14«.  1846 

**The  best  Hiatoiy  of  Modem  Europe  that  haa  yet  qppeand,  aad  it  Is  likely  long  to  remain 
without  a  riyal.''— XtA^iueKin. 

**  A  work  of  sterling  ralue.  which  will  dUTtee  ueeftil  knowledco  for  gonemtions,  alter  all  the 
ahallow  pretenders  to  that  distinction  aro  fortunately  foigotteB.''-»£ftfrsry  tfasrtfe. 

HEEREN'S    ANCIENT    GREECE,    tranalated  by  BAxeson;     and    HISTORICAL 

TREATISES;  Tie:—!.  The  Political  Consequences  of  the  Beforaaaiion.  II.  The  Bisc,  Pro- 
gress,  and  Practical  Influence  of  Politicd  Theoilea.  III.  The  Rise  sad  Orowth  of  the  Conti- 
nental  Interests  of  Great  Britain.    In  1  voL  8to,  with  Index,  doth,  Ut.  1847 

HEEREN'S  MANUAL  OF  ANCIENT  HISTORY,  partfeulaily  with  reeaid  to  the 
tutions,  the  Commerce,  and  the  Colonies  of  the  Statai  of  AsUqulty.   Third:  Edition,  c 
•nd  improred.    8to  (pub.  at  U«.},  doth,  lit. 
«««  New  Bditimt  mtk  Judex.  Wt 

**  We  nerer  remember  to  hare  seen  a  Work  in  whidt  so  much  useful  knowledge  was  con- 
densed into  so  small  a  compass.  A  careftil  examination  convinces  us  that  this  book  will  bo 
nsefal  for  our  English  higher  schools  or  coUegos,  and  will  contribute  to  direct  attention  to  tho 
better  and  more  instractiTe  parts  of  history*  TM  trandatton  ia  exaented  with  great  fldelitr*" 
— Quarterljf  Jowrmal  qf  EdmeutUm, 

HEEREN'S  MANUAL  OF  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY.  Vor  the  use  of  Schools  and 
Private  Tnitl<»i.  Compiled  flrom  the  Woi^  of  A.  H.  L*  HSbbsv,  Umo  (pub.  at  8s.  ed.), 
eloth,  S».  Oicrord,  nibeyi,  UM 

**  An  excellent  and  moot  useftd  little  ▼olume,  and  adalnbly  adapted  for  the  oia  of  schoola 
and  private  instruction."— Itferorv  Gaxette. 

"  A  vduable  addition  to  our  list  of  school  books."— ^IMmmmi. 


JACOB'S  HISTORICAL  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  PRODUCTION  AND  CON- 
SUMPTION OF  THE  PBECI0U8  METALS,  S  vols,  tfo  (pub.  at  U.  4*.),  ekrth,  Ms.     1881 

JAMES'S  WILUAM  THE  THIRD,  comprising  the  History  of  his  Beign.  fliustnted  In  % 
series  of  unpublished  letters,  addressed  to  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  by  Jaxxs  Tbxxox, 
Secretary  of  State,  with  Introduction  and  Notos,  by  Q.  P.  B.  Jakbs,  Bsqp  8  vola.  tvo,  Poi- 
tniU  (pub.  at  31.  St.),  cloth,  18a.  1841 

JAENISCH'S  CHESS  PRECEPTOR;  anew Aaalyris of tfe«opfD&«i«f <3«M"i  tn>Mlat*<» 
wUh  Notes,  by  Waucxk,  8to,  doth  lettered  (pub.  at  18i. },  «t.  M  184? 

JOHNSON'S  (DR.)  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY,  printed  Tertwtim  from  the  AQUier*s  last 
Folio  Edition.  With  aU  the  Bxamplea  in  fnlL  To  whfch  are  preflxed  a  History  of  the  La»> 
gnage,  and  an  English  Grammar;   llaxgOToLimperid  (to  (pub.  at  Si:  fo.),dott,li.8«.    1|M 

JOHNSON'S  (DR.)  LIFE  AND  WORKS,  by  Mvwht.  New  and  Improired  Edition,  eon. 
plete  in  S  Odek  vols,  tro,  Portndt,  doth  lettered  (pub.  at  U.  lis.  «d.),  tSt.  18M 

JOHNSONIANA;  a  Collectioa  of  Miscellaneous  Anecdotes  and  SaylnM,  gafheitd  fton  vaarly  n 
hundred  different  Pohlications,  and  not  contained  in  BoawxiL's  XlS  of  Johnson.  Edited  by 
J»  W.  Cmxw,  M.P.  tUek  fiM^  ITO*  norirait  a^d  fraBtl9leoe<(pub.  at  lOs.),  doth,  «<•  M. 
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JOHNSTON'S  TIIAVELS  IN  SOUTHERN  ABYSSINIA,  ihn«gk  tb»  c«Hurt«r<riiH 
to  the  Kifltdom  of  Skoa.    t  vola.  •vo,iiiapMkdp]Atci  (piib.at  U.Sfc),«io<;h,10«.6d.         MH 

KMISY'S  WONOfiRFUL  MUSCUM.    •  vote,  tw,  «v«Mte  U  IM  < 
K  (pttk  «t  U.  4a.)»  ckilk,  U.  !«. 


Mted  Map.    lUdaced  to  U.  A 


KNIGHTS  JOURNEY-BOOKS  OF  ENGLAND.  BSRKSHIRE,iBehIdilw«fllIl]>rKIl^ 
«loB  of  WlndMC.    WWi  »  Bi«nvfe««  M  Woo4,  maA  a  tai* ilhwintodMap.   "  ' 
to  l«.  U. 
BAMPSHIRE.  iBcIndlDff  the  lale  of  Wight.    With  a  EngraviDgt  on  Wood,  aad  a 

^Map.    Ii«4tice4  to  ak 

IU&B,I] 

lap.    R«^ ,. 

KENT.    With  M  Engnvlngt  on  Wood,  and  aTIaise  Illuminated  Map.    Bedoeod  to  k.  6d. 

KNOWLES'S  IMmiOVED  WALKER'S  PRONOUNCING  OtCTIONARY,  coBtatabc 

above  SO,OM  additional  Worda;  to  which  ia  added  an  Accontoatad  Vocaholnry  of  Claiafc&i  aod 
Scriirture  Proper  Itaaca,  new  Edition,  In  1  thick,  handao—  voiune,  laiM  tvo^  ^^  Foitnii, 
clotih  lettOTed  ( pnb.  at  IL  «•. ) ,  7«.  6d.  IM 


DERBYSIURE,  Inelndlns  the  PMk,  to. 


LAOONICS;   OR,  THE  BEST  WORDS  OF  THE   BEST  AUTHORS.    Sereoa 

Edition.   »  <idia.  I^ia,  wHk  aiagnntJWjiajiUtw,  <wflnlng  m  Pqrtnltn  (p«bw  tlfcUdott 
ftlt.  7a.  td.  m,  UM 

Tbii  pleasant  eolloetlaa  or  pttkr  and  tantenUwa  nadl^^  ftom  tha  Wat  BatBih  aaHan  rf 
«1|  agai,  baa  lonr  •Vjoyed  ffieat  and  dasacved  popvlaiity. 

LANE'S  KORAN,  SELECTIONS  fROIR  THE,  wtfh  an  bitarwoetn  Camnentafy.  tnu- 
lated  trom  the  Arable,  methodicaUjr  arranged,  and  illoBtxated  by  Notes,  Svo  (pub.  atun.  U^  s 
elotb,  It.  uu 

LEAKES  CCOL.)  TRAVELS  fN  THE  IflOREA.'  srok.  »vo.  With  «  vciy  lai«e  Msp  of 
the  »orea.  and  nt>  wds  of  SO  vaiiooa  M^pa,  flans,  PlaKa  of  aadant  Oreok  Insctytmn,  tc. 
(pub.  at  2/.  S*. )  cloth,  II.  IS.  lOi 

LEWIS'S  (MONK)  LIFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE,  with  Mnar 
Verse  never  before  pablisbed.    2  vols.  Bro,  portrait  (pnb.  at  11.  ••. ),  cloth, 

USTERS  LIFE  OF  EDWARD  FIRST  EARL  OF  CLARENDON.  With  OriciiuJ 
Corraapondcnce  and  Anthentlc  Papers,  never  hafove  pnbllahed.  S  vols,  tvo,  PortMtt  (pab.  u 
ai.«».),  cloth,  lit.  isa 

*•  A  Work  of  laboriona  research,  written  with  masterly  ability.*'— ^tte. 

LOCKHARTS  HISTORY  OF  THE  CONGEST  OF  MEXICO  AND  NEW  SPAIN, 
AKD  MEMOIItt  OF  THE  COlfaViflTADOB,  BERNAL  BIAZ  DSL  CASniia 
Written  by  hlmeelf,  and  now  iixst  consplately  tnnriiated  ftom  the  oiigiaal  Spairish.  S  toU. 
•vo,  (pob.  at  R  4*. ),  cloth,  U*.  IH4 

*«Benia1  Dies'*  aeeannt  bears  mil  the  wnka  of  ndhentkity,  and  k  aeeoapaalad  whfc  iv!> 
nleenant  nalveti,  witii  aneh  inteveetint  daSalia,  and  such  amuBinf  vnni^,  and  yet  so  psidoukit 
In  an  old  stridler,  who  has  been,  as  he  bensis,  in  a  hnndred  aad  ninetean  battlea,  as  teaitn  liJ 
book  one  of  the  most  aiavular  that  le  to  be  fbond  in  aqy  langnaBa.**>->l>r.  Maberttam  »  hi 
"  Hutorjf  1^  America,*' 

4X>0QE'S  (EDMUND)  ILUUSTAATIONS  OF  BRmSH  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
AND  MANNERS,  in  the  Reigns  of  Henry  VIII.,  Sdwaid  ¥1.,  Mary,  EliulUtb,  aad  Jssms  I 
Seeond  Edition,  with  above  SO  autographs  of  the  principal  chaiacters  of  tha  psded.  Tkrve 
vols.  Svo  (pub.  at  U.  Ifik),  cloth,  IL  lUi 

TAACOREGOR'S    PROGRESS  OF    AMERICA    FROM    THE    DISCOVERY  BY 

COLUMBUS,  to  the  yam-  1846,  cdaptWa«  its  HhrtMy  and  Statistka,  X  laaaiksbly  thick 
volumes,  Imp.  «vo,  cloth  le«ered  (pi^  at  U.  14a.  M. ),  li.  Ito.  M  WS 

MALCOLM'S  MEMOIR  OF  CENTRAL  INDIA.  Two  vols.  Svo,  lUxd  aditiaa,  with  Inn 
map  <pub.  at  U.  «s.),  cloth,  1S«.  IKS 

MARTIN'S  (IflDNTGOMERY)  BRfTISH  COLONIAL  LIBRARY;   femlw  s  popnKr 

and  Amiientic  Description^  all  the  Colonies  of  the  British  Empire,  and  eammair.' • 


•HlstoTj-Phj'slcal  eeography  Oeolsio-<;Umat»»AaiBml,  VoMi^Ua,  and  Mksnl  K':£- 
doms— Government— Pinance— Military  Defenre~~CiaaBisniii  nidBiihrn  Mianitaiy  <^t<-u' 
Religion-Population,  While  ond  Cohnamd^-Sdncaiian  aad  thePwae  Baih  lattnw  S<x,^ 
Jtate,  ftc,  of  each  Settlement.  Pounded  un  OOctel  and  Pnbttc  Docoawnu,  ftinlsh«d  ' ' 
^owrmuent,  the  Hon.  East  India  Oonipaay,  iftc.  lUnstnted  by  ockbaJ  Maps  and  PUtt^ 
10  vols,  foelacap  Svo  (pnh.  at  St.).  cloth,  IL  Us. 

These  10  vols,  contain  the  i  vols.  Svo,  verbatim,  wltii  a  <rw  addttina.  SMh  voleaie  of  u< 
above  aeries  k  e«a>pletc  in  ttaeff,  and  aold  s upniatoly,  m ftjjtow,  at»  «d.»~ 

Vol.  1.— Ths  Cakadas,  Vrna.  avd  Low&r. 

Vol.  II.— Nvw  South  Wax,u,  Vav  Dixionr's  Lavb,  Svur  Torwrn,  mad  touTB  Acs. 
rnALiA. 

Vai.  UL— Ths  Cats  or  Good  Horf,  MAV]im«s.nBifi»«<Mnxiia(a. 

-      —    - Vol.  l.-Jan«lea,  ilwMtens,'^ " 


Vol,  TV.—ThB  W*«I   IWBXXS. 

the  Bahamas,  and  the  Tbfin  laics. 

Vol,  V.-.Tu£  West  Ikdiss.  Vol.  II.^BrltiBh  0«kaaa,3aibadees,St.  Xnek,  St  TfeMns 
Senemra,  Easequibo,  SerUae,  Ai«tdlln,  Tortola,  Bt.  JCftfa,  Barbuda,  Atttigna,  lioaiMni->. 
Danintca,  and  Kevis. 

Vol.  vl.-'NovA  Scotia,  Wiw  BmtnrswicK,  Caps  Baator,  Tmres  SmwABS's  Isu, 
9nT.  BBBusooAa,  KBtrvovKi>i.Asrisnnd  H9i>a«v*a<BAT. 

Vol.  Vll.— Ojaa,Ai.TAn,  Malta,  Thx  Iokiax  IsLAXan,  Aa, 

Vol.  VIII.-Thk  Bast  I  vdixs.    Vol.  I.  containlntBeai^TMa'jM,  Baaibay,  AffiB,  M. 

Vol.  nC-THE  Bast  iMDiM.    Vol.  II.  ^    '  ^         — *»-^ 

Vol.  X.-.BRtTiBH  PossxBsiova  XX  nu  lama*  wmtb  ,iii  — iii  ^eaaaiM, «k.-Ct«Ws. 
'^*J^*  MskMica.  SlB«rapore.  Skrra  Lcoac  «ht  Chnbta,  Oayo  eoiM  Casn%  A«sia,t>>  r*B^ 
,,i»i  Islands,  M.  BeJeua  and  Aacemtos  ^^ 
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MARTIM'S  (MONTGOMSRY)  CHINA,   FoUtieal.  C«MM««tol.  mmI  SodaL    Two  vol*. 
8TO, «  Mpa,  aUtlflloal  tabtoa,  fee.  (pub.  S  U.  4t.),  etoth,  Ite.  m7 

MAXWELU'S  LIFE  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  WELLIMGTOM.    a  hmOmme  voIiubm,  Sfo. 
Xmbellb " '  *'      "  *     


'India  proofr  ( 

publications  o 

anil  maatffTlyi    .  , .     .  ,  

I  nnnwTOtti.  aimie,  and  iiMful;^e  poitaraiu  of  the  P^«  and  his'w^ 
»r«H.  amnj  «n4  fcitiina;  the  battle  pictiirM  animated  and  brilliant;  and  the 
•  of  coatomec  and  mannen  worthy  of  the  miUtarj  geniiu  of  Hecaee  Yernet  hinuelf."— 


Ttaiattei 

MILL'S  ELEMENTS  OF  POUTtCAL  ECONOMY,  sew  Bdttlon.  lerlMd  and  eometed. 
»T0  (pub.  at  8«.)t  cloth,  3$.  6d,  1844 

MILTON'S  WORICS,  BOTH  PROSE  AND  POETICAL,  vlth  an  Introductory  Review, 
by  VuevcBBB,  complete  in  l  thick  vol.  imperial  8to  (pub.  at  17.  5«.),  cloth  lett«ed,  li.  u.  1838 
This  la  the  only  complete  edition  of  Milton's  Prose  work$,  at  a  moderate  price. 

MITFORDS  UISTORY  OF  QREEC&  BY  LORD  REDESOALE^  the  Chronoloxy  cor. 
reeled  and  compared  with  ClmtimU  FMi  BeUeniei,  bv  Kixs,  iCadeU's  Jest  and  much  the  h*st 
£dltion«  1888)  8  vols.  8to  (pub.  at  4i.  4t.),  «ilt  cloth,  XL  UU. 

!nMe-marbIed  calf  extra,  by  Ci.Amxn,  U.  U. 

In  respect  to  this  new  and  improved  edltion«  one  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  ttie  present 
day  has  expressed  his  opinion  that  '*the  increaaed  advantages  given  to  It  have  doubled  the 
OffUnal  value  of  the  work." 

It  should  be  observed  thattiie  awnatoua  additions  and  the  amended  Chronology,  f^om  that 
valuable  performance,  tht  Fmtt  ShUaiiet,  are  sul^oiaed  in  the  shape  of  Notes,  so  aa  not  to 
interfere  with  the  integritv  of  the  texL 

As  there  are  many  editions  of  If  ttford'a  Greece  before  the  public.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
observe  that  the  present  octavo  edition  is  the  only  one  which  contains  Mr.  lung's  last  correc- 
tions and  additions  (whidi,  as  stated  in  JUs  adverttsement,  are  material) ;  it  is  at  the  seme 


time  the  only  edition  whiob  should  at  the  present  day  be  ^oaen  for  the  fentleman's  library, 
being  the  haadsomest,  the  most  eorreet,  and  the  most  ooanlete. 

Lord  Byron  says  of  Mitford,  "His  is  the  best  Modem  History  of  Oreece  in  any  language, 
and  he  is  perhaps  the  best  of  all  modem  historians  irhataoever.  Kia  virtues  are  learning, 
labour,  research,  and  earnestness.'* 

<•  Considered  with  respect,  not  only  to  the  whole  snias  of  ancient  events  which  it  comprises, 
'but  also  to  any  very  prominent  portion  of  that  series,  Mr.  Mitfiurd's  History  is  the  best  that 
has  appeared  sunce  the  days  of  Xenoiriion."— IfdbifrHtyA  JBrain*. 

MOMSTRELETS  CHRONICLES^  OF  ENGLAND^  AND  FRANCE,  by  Colonel 
JoHVKS,  with  Notes,  and  upwards  of  100  Voodeuts  (unifitrm  with  Eroissaxt), »  vols,  super- 
royal  8V0,  cloth  lettered  (pub.  at  U.  !«•.),  U.  4t.  '^ 

MOORE'S  (THOMAS)  EPICUREAN,  A^TALE:   AND  ALCIPHRON,  A  POEM. 

TuitNBii's  Illustrated  Edition,  fcap.  tvo,  4  beautiftil  Engzavlngs  (pub.  at  lOt.  6d.},  cloth,  3«., 
or  elegantly  bound  in  morocco,  7«.  6d.  1839 

MORE'S  UTOPIA.  OR,  THE  HAPPY  REPUBLIC|«n  Pfailosophleal  Romance;  to  which 
h  added,  THE  NEW 'ATLANTIS,  by  Load  BACoKfiTwith  a  Preliminary  Discourse,  and 
Notes,  by  J.  A.  St.  John,  fcap.  8vo  (pub.  at  6«.),  cloth.  4«.  6d.— With  the  Life  of  Sir  Thomas 
More,  by  Sun  James  Macxuttosh,  2  vols.  fcap.  8vo,  clothe  8*.  1848 

NELSON'S  LETTERS  AND  DISPATCHES;  by  Sir  Haulu  Nicox^,  7  vols.8vo  (pub. 
at  5L  10«.),  cloth,  3^.  10«.  1845-48 

MJEBUHff'S  HISTORY  OF  IK>ME  raltomised,  with  Chronological  Tftbles  and  an  Ap- 
pendix, by  Tbavxxs  Twiss,  B.C.L.  3  vols.  8vo,  cloth  (pub.  at  it.  U,),  lOi.  9d, 
...I.. ■ the  same,  in  calf,  gilt  (for  school  prizes),  }fis. 

OSSIAN'S  POEMS,  tmnslated  by  MAorHSMOK.  with  Dlsaertations  ooneeniing  the  Era  and 
Poems  of  OsaiAv;  and  I]ir.fii.Aiit's  Critical  JDiaaertation,  complete  in  1  neatly  printed  vol. 
18mo,  Fioaliapiece  (pub.  at  4*. ),  cloth,  8t.  1844 

OUSELEY'S  (SIR  WILLIAM)  TRAVELS  IN  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES  OF  THE 
EAST,  MOKE  PARTICVLAJILY  PERSIA;  with  SxtracU  ftom  rare  and  valuable  Oriental 
Manuscripts;  and  88  Plates  and  Maps,  3  vols.  4to  (pub.  at  11/.),  extea  cloth  boards,  3t.  3«. 

OXFORD  ENCLISH  PRIZE  ESSAYS,  new  Edition,  Aroogfat  4«wn  to  1836,  »  voU.  crown 
8vo,  cloth  lettered  (pub.  at  2i.  St.),  U.  bt. 

PARDOCS  (4lilS6>  CITY  OF  THE  MMYAR.  Qt  H«a«ry«ndher  Jnttitntions  in  MS9- 
40, 8  vols.  8V0,  With  9  Engravings  (pub.  at  l^  lU.  6i(.),gilt  cloth,  lOi.  «(f.  1840 

PARRY'S  CAMBRIA14  PLUTARCH,  comprlsiBg  Memohs  of  some  of  the  most  eminent 
Welshmen,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present,  8vo  (pub.  at  10«.  fid.),  cloth,  6«.  i834 

PERCY'S  REUQUE6  OF  ANCIENT  ENGLISH  POETRY,  ooasistiog  of  Old  Heroic 
Ballads,  Songs,  and  other  Pieoes  of  our  Earlier  i*oets,  toMtber  with  aome  few  of  later  date, 
and  a  copious  Olossiay,  complete  in  1  vol.  medium  8vo.  New  and  elegant  Edition,  with  beau- 
tifully engraved  Title  and  Frontispiece,  by  SuBPHAifOFF  ( pub.  at  I5«.  f.  cloth,  gilt,  It.  &/.    1844 

"But  above  all,  I  then  first  became  acquainted  witli  Bishop  Poxy's  'Rellques  of  Ancient 
Poetry.'  The  first  time,  too,  I  could  scrape  a  few  shilliags  together,  I  bought  unto  myself  a 
copy  of  these  beloved  volumes:. nor  do  I  believe  I  ever  read  a  book  half  so  frequently,  or  with 
half  the  eothusissm."— «r  WalUr  Scott. 

'*  Percy's  Rettques  are  tiie  most  agreeable  8aleetioD,pcrhap8|  wUdi  exists  la  any  lasgoage." 
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Cowper.  appear  to  u.  more  ^^'^*7*  rT^c   Uih  aa  tWOUBt  of  Benco<de«,  aaA  P^ 

„u&  finely  colourei  ^vo^^'^ ^JJ^^l^^^  U     ^.  v.rr.tlT.  of  a  Journey  to  »«  «to  - 

of  Attctent  BabylOT.  w 

nnpubllBbed  CiuaeiiocB 

^  n««««.  1131 


i>mi9ax,ua 


Major  »»«»»>iti  mVdI  aid  Plates  (pub.  at  11.  H.  J,  clotii,  iw.  oa.  JL^rTL,  ^ 

Intcriptiona.   »to,  M^t  ano  r»w»  vif         ^ctdi^ai     ROMANCES,  •»  PuW»*»^  *y 

OTSOirs  KOBIN  HOOD.  •CffiSX.^^SS^'lS^-' '^'^Wi.'*^  ^^ 
SZS'S  iSSSis  OF  THE  CEtlS  OE  GAULS.   10^ 

~       "'^^  ,™°1nd'^WBBS  of  JOSEPH  RIT80S,  BM.  -«-  «««  0.«ll-*  >»  * 

^!r;2.«i«w  Edition,  with  additional  cuts,  cloth  gilt^  6». 
RODNETS  (LORD)  Uft,  »7  "««.-<»»•  H""'- »-  *««^  "*  *».»-«'.««^ 


.-..^^.«     uie-rrkDi/^AL   AND   CRITICAL-    ©f  the  Ub 

lal  Dodunenti.   8to,  P«ti 
Inted  to  match  tiMoriCiMi 

OBI  of  the  work. 
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ROXBURQHE  BALUADS.  aditod  bjr  Jowk  Fatitx  Coilxis,  pottlto^bMotUUlf  priatod 
by  WHiTinreKAK,  and  embclUihed  with  M  coxioos  Woodcuti,  telf  boond  morocco,  in  the 
Boxbuxsli  ttjrle  (pub.  at  li.  4t.),  U»,  1M7 

SCOTTS  (SIR  WALTER)  POETICAL  WORKS.  Containing  Laj  of  the  Last  Minatnl, 
Marmion,  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Don  Roderie,  Bolceby,  Ballads,  Lyncs,  and  Songs,  with  Notes 
suid  a  Lift  ofthe  Author,  Mmplet*  in  on*  elsfantJj  pxiotcd  toI.  Umo,  Portrait  and  Frontis- 
plec«  (pnb.  at  8«.).  cloth,  it,  id,  Utt 

SHAKESPEARE'S  PLAYS  AND  POEMS.  Vaut**  Cabiatt  Pictorial  Edition,  with  UOb, 
OloMulal  Kotes,  and  HlaUnieal  IHgeaU  of  each  Play,  fte.  U  toIs.  fcap.  Sro,  with  171  Platts 
•ncraved  on  Steel  aAer  deoirns  of  the  most  dlsdnKviahed  British  ArtlsU,  also  Fac-similes  ^.' 
«U  tfta known  Antographs  of  Shakespeaze  (pub.  at«.  U*.)>  eloth,  richly  gat,  21. 5f .  U4S 

SHAKSPEARE'S  PLAYS  AND  POEMS,  in  l  toL  tro,  wllh  Sxpltnatory  Notes,  and  » 
Memoir  by  Da.  Joursov,  poztnit  (pvb.  at  lit,),  eloth,  it,  td. 


SHAKSPEARrS  PLAYS  AND  POEMS^  Pocket  BditlM^  with  a  Ufs  by  Auxaitsbb 
Chaucsbs,  complete  in  1  thick  vol.  Umo,  pdnted  in  a  Diamond  type,  vith  40  steel  Engrav- 
ings (pub.  at  lite.  Sd.),  eloth,  te.  1848 

SMERIOAN'S  (THE  RIGHT  HON.  R.  BRINSLEY)  SPEECHES,  with  a  Sketch  of  hi. 
life,  JRdited  by  a  Constitutional  Friend.  New  and  handsome  library  Bditioa,  with  Portrait, 
complete  in  S  Tols.  8to  (pub.  at  St.  it.),  cloth,  18i.  1841 

*•  Whatever  Sheridan  has  done,  has  been  jmh*  exeettetutf  always  th«  bttt  of  its  kind.  He  has 
written  the  bett  comedy  (School  for  Scandal),  the  bett  drama  (The  Duenna),  the  bett  farce  (The 
Critic),  and  the  bett  address  (Monologue  <m  Qarrick):  and  to  crown  all,  delivered  the  veqr 
beat  oration  (the  fhmous  Begum  Speech)  ever  conceived  or  heard  in  this  country."— ^yroa. 

SHIPWRECKS  AND  DISASTERS  AT  SEA;  narrattves  of  the  most  remarkable  Wrecks, 
ConilagTationa,  Mutinies,  ke.  comprising  the  **  Loss  of  the  Wager,"  **  Mutiny  of  the  Bounty,'* 
&c.  ismo,  fkontispieoe  and  vignette  (pub.  at  9t.),  cloth,  S«.  184« 

SMOLLETTS  WORKS,  Edited  by  Boacos.    Complete  in  1  voL  (Bodeilck  Random,  Hum- 

phrey  Clinker,  Perspilno  Plekle,  Launcelot  Greaves.  Count  Sathom,  Adventures  of  an  Atom, 

Travels,  Pkgra,  te.)    Mediom  Svo,  with  SI  capital  Plates,  by  Cavixshavk  (pub.  at  IL  4».), 

eloth  gilt,  14t.  MU 

^'Perhaaanoboolu  overwritten  exalted  such  peala  of  Ineztlngnlshabto  laughter  as  Smol- 

eCXTTHEY^  UVES  OF  UNEDUCATED  POETS.  To  which  are  ndded,  "Attempt!  ki 
Terse,"  by  Jotnt  Jovns,  an  Old  Servant.   Crown  8vo  (pub.  at  lot.  M.),  cloth,  it.  td. 

Murrajf,  1836 

SPENSER9  POETICAL  >  WORKS.  Complete,  vitt  Introductory  Observations  on  the 
Faerie  Oneen,  and  Oloaaailal  Notes,  handsomelj  printed  in  i  vols,  post  8vo,  fine  Portrait 
(pub.ats<.Ub6c(.),cioth,  U.1S.  I8a 

-CTERNE'S  WORKS,  complete  in  1  toL  tw,  foitnit  and  vignette  (pub.  at  its.),  doth,  lOi.  M. 

ST..'flERRE3  WORKS,  including  the  "Studies  of  Nature."  "Paul  and  Tlrglnla,"  and  the 
"Indian  C<maM,"  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  and  Notes,  by  the  Bbt.  E.  Claxku, 
oomplete  in  » thick  vols.  fcap.  Svo,  Portrait  and  Frontispieces  (pub.  at  Ite. ),  ctoth,  7«.        1846 

SWIFTS  WORKS,  Xdlted  by  Boscoi.  Complete  In  i  vols.  Medium  8vo,  Portrait  (pub.  aft 
U.  U*.),  cloth  gUt,  If.  4«.  t  \e   ^^^ 

"  Whoever  tai  the  three  ki^oms  has  any  books  at  an,  has  Swift."— £onl  OmUrfiM, 

TAVLORJI  (W.  B.  8.)  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  DUBLIN,  numnoua 
Wood  Xngiaviags  of  Its  Buildings  and  Acadeinie  Costumes  (pub.  at  !<.),  cloth,  7«.  6d.        18tf 

THIERS'  HISTORY  OF^THE  ^FRENCH  REVOLUTION,  the  10  parts  la  1  thick  ^1. 
royal  8vo,  handsomely  printed,  cloth  lettered  (pub.  at  U. ««.),  10s. 

——— the  auM,  the  parts  iopanMly,  each  (pub.  at  3*.  8d.)  U.  M. 

lOt. 
— the  same,  the  parts  separately,  OMh  (pub.  at  Sfc  6(L)  U.  Cd. 

mJCKEirS  LIOHT  OF  NATURE  PURSUED.   CaniM*  ii  f  tvlt.  Ifo  (pift.  tt  HI  lOk). 

cla4h  10a.  1848 

«The  <Ugktof  Natue*  U  «  voik  wMiA,  after  maeh  eoMUeratlom  I  think  myaoif  autfao- 

rised  to  g^hemoat  origjanl  and  ptotound  that  has  Ttr  appeared  on  moral  phfloiophy."— «r 

^nrrLER'S  .ELEMENTS  OP  GENERAL  HISTORY,  New  Xdltfan,  ttkk  Iteo  (m 
closely  printed  pages),  ateelflrontlqpiMie  (pub.  at  St.)  dofli,  is.  fld.  W 

^A°l!LSSIT'^,H.Hi^Of>Y,  CHRONOLOGICALLY  ARRANGED.  Comprehending 
a  cleaaUed  Analysis  of  Xveuta  and  Occurrences  in  Church  and  State,  and  ofthe  Constitutionar 
PoUtieal,  Commnclal,  InteUeetnaU  and  Social  Progress  of  the  United  Kingdom,  IVom  the  flwt 
iDvasion  bjthe  Romns  to  the  Accession  of  ttueen  Tietoria,  with  very  eopious  Index  ana 
^upolement.     New  Bdltlon.    1  large  and  remarkably  thick  voL  royai  8to  (1800  pages), 
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WATERffTQN'S  CYCLOP/CDIA  OF  COMMERCE,  ntBCAlYTTLE,  UlW.  FINAKCI;. 
COMMEflblAL,  esOORAPHT  AND  NAYIOATIOli.  V«w  BdMiM,  iMlwIfiMr  <]>•  Mew 
Taitf  (conpltto  to  the  srMeat  tine) ;  th*  Fteaeli  TarUT,  m  lu-  m  it  tBiini  this  etMUtry; 
«d  a  TrtatiM  on  the  Fiiadptes,  Pnetlce,  aad  Hiving  of  Commoreor  by  J.  R.  M*Cvu.ock. 
1  voiy  thick  cIoMly  priolod  voL  tro  (SN  yafoo),  wtth  4  Iffeva  (pnb.  ■«  U.  U.),  oztim  clotfa, 
lOfcM.  1M7 

**T%iB  eapllal  voile  wfli  bo  fbnBd  ■  Boot  vakMbIt  ■MiaiA  to  •vanre 
woftil  boiA  to  tho  gonoxal  rooder. 


WDSTEirS  ^EMUUIVED  MCTIONAIIY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE, 
Coatafadnr  tho  vholo  of  tho  fomer  oditioai.  aad  iMflo  aMMtooa,  to  wMch  li  protaod  a  lMi«. 
doctofy  DfaMittfioii  on  tho  eooMctlon  oT  tho  loanageo  of  Wertera  Aaio  sad  Earape,  aditcil 
hf  CHAuvcar  A.  a«ODaicM,  In  om  thkk  ologaa&y  yrtalod  tolaata,  «to.,  doth,  K.  Bo.    (Tlio 


WHITE'S  FARRIERY,  baprarod  hj-  Bosom,  Ivo,  aiti  plrtis  oagiaiiid  oa Moil  (pah.  at  Ua.), 
doth,  r«.  1847 

WHYTE's  Hisrroirf  of  the  mmsN  turf,  fmw  thx  xabubit  fsuob 

TO  THB  P&E8BKT  DAT.    2  toU.  8to,  Plates  (pub.  at  U.  S*.),  cloth,  UK.  1810 

WILLIS'S  PENOILLINQS  BY  THE  WAY,    A  aov  aad  iMaatUbl  EdMoa,  wMh  aMItloae, 

byan 
H!e 


with  •  poet's  paaar  t  Uiaotratloa.'*— JTilalant  ihaim. 

WORCESTER'S   NEW   CRITICAL   AND   PRONOUNCING    DICTIONARY    OF 
THB  ENOU8H  LANOUAOE,  to  whieh  is  addid  Walker's  Key,  «ad  a  ProaoaadaB  Yoea- 
balasy  of  aodon  Ooopaphieal  VaaMS,  thick  tasportal  iro  (pab.  at  llwflt.),  eloth,  ua.         18«7 
*•*  The  most  ezteaslvo  oatalegaaof  vaids  owpiadaood. 

WRANQELLS   EXPEDITION   TO   SIBERIA   AND  THE   POLAR   SEA,efliadby 
-   Uoat-CoLSaMno,  thick  iano»laftonqi  aad  pocC  (pab.  at  «s.),ctoth,4fced.  UM 

WRIGHTS  COURT  HAND  RESTORED,  ortheStadmt  anbtad  la  taadlag  old  chailcn. 
dooda,te.nBaU4to,a8philn(]mh.at]i.6«.),eloth,lla.  1S«* 


^eoIosBt  iSlotatei  (Scclesfasttol  ^fetorg,  ^ 


BINGHAM^  ANTIQUITIES  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH.    V^  aad  faapM^ 

Edition,  careiaUy  lOTised,  with  an  OBlarged  Index.    3  vols,  fanpl.  Sro,  eloth,  U.  lU.  dA,       18sa 

MBtagham  Is  a  wtiter  who  does  eqaal  hoaoar  to  the  BagOdi  deny  aad  to  the  EasUsh 

aatlon,  sad  whose  leaxalBff  Is  oaly  to  bo  oqaaOtd  by  his  modenthia  aod  impactlaUii.'*— 

Qaertor^  itnino. 

BUNYAN'S  PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS.  CMta  eompleta,  with  a  Llib  aad  ITotsa,  bT  liie  Ber 
T.  Scott.  Fcap.  Uhao,  with  as  floe  fiiU-elaed  'VToodcats  by  HAftTBT,  eaotalalas  all  fa 
Southey's  edition ;  also  a  fine  Fhmtlspleoe  aad  Ylgaotte,  cloth,  St.  §i.  1844 

CALMETS  DICTIONARY  OF  THE    BIBLE,   WITH   THE   BIBUCAL   FRAG 

MBNT8,  by  the  late  Charlxs  Tatlok.     S  vols.  4ta,  Illustrated  by  SOS  Copper>plate  En- 

Kvlngs.   BIffhth  greatly  enlaned  Bditioa,  beaatlftilly  printed  oa  flao  wove  popev  (pab.  at 
l(S.),fmcloth,4l.l4».6d.  f  *  ir  ^^ 

**Mr.  Taylor's  Improred  edItloB  of  Cabnet's  DlctlonaiT  Is  Indispensably  aecessarr  to  every 
Biblical  Student.  The  addttloas  made  under  the  title  of  *  Frag  moats*  are  oxtsaeled  ftom  the 
most  rare  and  aathentk  Voyages  and  TraTols  Into  Judea  and  other  Oriental  countries:  and 
comaiahead  an  assemhlsgo  oTcarioae  and  IliastnttlTe  descriptions,  explaaatory  of  Sototvio 
loeldenta,  oastoms,  sad  maaaors,  which  could  aot  possibly  be  enriaiaed  by  aay  otfnr  BiediaM 

Th«  nnmcmiu  anvrmvlnsa  thntv  vraat  llirht  nn  OrlnntAl  r.nateniM.''— Sinra*. 


I  and  TraTols  Into  J 

irioae  and  lliastntti' 

>  which  could  not  po , ^ 

The  Boaietoas  engroTlags  throw  great  light  oa  Oriental  cuatoms."- 

CALMETS  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  HOLY  BIBLE,  abridged,  l  laxgo  voL  Imperial  tro, 
WoodeutsaBdlisvB<pabka*U*4k},cloth,Us.  !8ir 

^TlS11Mpi.l^^,Oj;^E^FATHpg^TH|  «f^,pg«&»n5^ 


^    TO    THB    CWaTfnJTIOlT    AND    DOCTRIirBS    OF    THT^CHUBCH    OF 

ENOlAIlD,  as  set  flntth  fai  the  XXXIZ  Artleles,  Svo  (pab.  at  m^ ),  eloth,  f ».  «i. 

CK^/br^  TW5<ifi. 

"This  wotk  maj  bo  daasod  with  flioae  of  Pearsoa  aad  Bishop  Boll;  aadsueh  adasaiflca. 
Soa  Is  ao  moaa  hoaaar.*'— Okare*  ^Biyfaad  ^mrterly. 

CHARNOCK'S  DISCOURSES  UPON  THE  EXISTENCE  AND  ATTRIBUTES 
OF  OOD.  OoaqMa  fis  1  thttk  closely  priated  voL  gvo,  wkh  Portnic  (pub.  at  14*.),  > 
cloth,<s.Cd.     ^^  ^   "^^  **^  1848 

**  Persplenlty  and  depth,  metaphyalcal  sabUmHy  sad  evaageltal  abapBelty,  Immmwe  lean, 
big  but  irreflragable  reasoning,  conspire  to  render  this  perforamace  oee  of  the  aioet  tawstimable 
predttrthma  that  ever  did  honour  to  the  sanctified  Judgment  aad  geatoa  of  8  humaa.  betag.*!' 
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CHAISTIAN  EVIDENCES.  Containlnff  the  Mlawiag  Mtcem««  TtmUm*.  with  Prehtoij 
Memoin  by  the  Bev.  J.  S.  Mxns,  L.L.]>.  TiBt-^WatMn's  Apologj  Ibr  Ckristtti^;  Watson's 
Apology  for  th«  Bible:  Paley's  ETidenees  of  CbrbtLutitT;  Paley's  Hone  Paolinae;  Jenjrn'a 
Jntwnal  E^ideaee  of  tiie  CkriatUa  Bellfioa;  Leslia'i  l^uth  of  CMittalty  Dcim»iwtrmte4: 
I,e«lie*s  Short  tad  Easy  Method  with  the  Ddste;  LesUa'o  Short  tad  Z»v  Method  wlUi  the 
Jewi;  Chandler's  Plain  B«asonafoT  being  a  Christian:  Lyttleton  on  the  Conversion  of  St. 
Pftol;  Campbell's  Dissertation  on  Miracles;  Sherlock's  Tdal  of  the  WltMMta,  with  Seqool; 
WMeontheBfsrairectloii.    Inlvol.rojaltv«(p«b.«tl4t.),ckitt»Mi»  184» 

CHRISTIAN  TREASURY.  Conslstingof  the  foDowing  EnositioM and TrMttaes,  Edltml by 
MxHBS,  vis:— Mavee's  Discourses  and  Dissertations  on  the  scilptiiral  DocMaissof  Atonement 
and  SaerUlce;  WkoonpooB'i  Praetfcai  Treatise  oii  Regeneration ;  Boeton's  Crook  in  the  Lot ; 
CHdld's  Moses  Unreyfld;  OuUd's  Harmony  of  all  th«  Prophets;  Less**  AathenCtcity,  Un. 
conmsted  PTsaervattoB,  sad  OedihUtty  of  the  lf««  TsotaateBt:  Stnarf*  Letters  en  the 
Divinity  of  Christ.    In  1  toL  royal  Svo  (pab.  at  U«.),  cloth,  Ss.  1S44 


CRUDEN'S  CONCORDANCE  TO  THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENT,   ravlBed 
and  condensed  by  O.  H.  Kajikat,  thick  itao,  lisanHfmy  prlated  <pttlk.  at  te ),  cMfc,  as.  (d.   ' 

•«  An  extcemdy  pretty  and  reiy  diewp  edition.  It  OMiUlas  an  tlytt  b  «s«M  in  the  origlasi 
work,  omittlnfr  only  prepoattlons,  ceafniMtloM,  Ae.  whlek  sa»  novor  bo  made  aTaHablo  far 
porposes  of  reference.   Indeed  it  Is  all  that  the  Scr^tnre  stodoat  eaa  desire."— tfanwWsw. 

FULLER'S  (REV.  ANDREW)  COMPLETE  WORKS;   wUhaVaMborkia  Llb,bylila 
8o«,  1  laxge  vol.  hnperfal  tvo.  New  EdMon,  Portrait  (pub.  at  U.  I«s.},  clatk,  U.  te.  IMS 

CREOORVS  (DR.  OLINTHUS)  LETTERS  ON  THE  EVIDENCES.  DOCTRINES. 

AND  DUTIES  OF  THE  CHUSTIAN  RB1.I9ION,  addressed  to  a  rtM.  Elglith  Edltfoa; 

with  many  Additions  and  Corrections.    Complete  in  1  thick  well-printed  toI.  fcap.  Svo  f  pub. 

at  7«.  M.).  cloth,  Bt.  ^SM 
**  We  eameoUy  recommend  ihb  work  to  the  attentiTe  pcrasal  ^  all  catttvated  minds.  Wa 
. — ^_^.^_- ..  _^._.. --_  ..^  ,. ire  which  is  equally  calculsted  to 

,  and  the  impoitaaoe  of  roToalod. 


are  acquainted  with  no  book  in  the  circle  of  EngUsfa  Literatnre  -« 
phreyoang  persons  jnst  views  of  the  evidence,  tho  natmw,  am 


PILL'S  (BISHOP)  ENTIRE  WORKS,  with  aa  aecoimt  of  hb  Life  and  Solferters.  New 
Edition,  with  considerable  Additkins,  a  Translation  of  all  the  Latin  Pbccs,  and  a  Olossarvt. 
ladioes,  aad  Notes,  by  tho  Bev.  PxTsa  Haxa,  U  vob.  Svo,  Portrait  (pah.  at  7L  te.),  cloth,  U. 


GRAVES'S, (DEAN)  LECTURES  ON  THE  PENTATEUCR  tf**  M«w Edition  (p«W 
atis«.),ebth,ta.  IMS 

HALL'S  (BISHOP)  ENTIRE  WORKS^  with  aa  aecoimt  of  hb  Life  and  Solferters.   New 

*" ~    "    Pbccs,  and  a  Olossaryt. 

(pah.  at  7L4».),  cloth,  «. 
Oj/ord,  rai6oy«,  lUlt-» 

HALL'S  (THE  REV.  ROBERT)  COMPLETE  WORKS,  wMi  a  Vemeb  of  bb  Lite,  by 
Jh*.  OujiTHirs  OnBOoaT,  and  Observations  on  bb  Character  as  a  Preacher,  by  Joh a  Fostbr, 
Author  of  Essays  on  Popular  Igaorance,  ftc  6  vols,  tvo,  handsomely  aratod.  with  boaatltol 
FoKiait  (pab.  at  Si.  lU.),  eloth,  eooteatslettarod,  K.  lU.  Cd. 
The  same,  printed  in  a  smaller  sine.  6  vols,  ffeas.  Sva,  II.  1«.  clotk,  lotlerod. 
**  Whoever  wblies  to  see  the  EnglM)  lanrnagc  in  f)m  perfection  mast  read  tho  writings  of  that 
great  Divine,  Bobert  HalL  He  combines  the  beauties  of  /oavsov,  Asszaoa,  and  Bvwta, 
'thoat  their  Imperfections."— 2>i(mild  Sttumrt. 

'*  I  cannot  do  better  tbaarefhr  Oe  acsdomio  reader  to  tho  bsmoilBl  worfca  of  Robert  Hal!. 
Chrbtlan  trath,  aad  for  snbiteiity,  wo  may  doubt  1 
nratory  of  aoy  ago  or  ooaBtry."~-P»t|^iMDr  Be^gwkk. 
tall  wni  be  placed  by  posterity  among  the  beat  writ 

^g^m -a- * -»a a r _  V_ A.a^      _  —  j  '-*       Y  --■    *  *     _*    ^ 

chaiby/'>-«r  /.  JfectoitodL 

HENRY'S  (MATTHEW)  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  BIBLE,  by  BicxaBaisTH.  la 
«  vob.  4ta,  New  Editioa,  priatod  oa  flao  paper  (pi*,  at  9L  M.).  ehMi,  SL  Ok  M.  Wf^ 

HILL'S  (REV.  ROWLAND)  MEMOIRS,  by  hb  Friead,  tho  Bev.  W.  Jovas,  Editod,w|th 
a  Prebce,  by  the  Bev.  Jambs  SHxaiCiSK  (Bowlavb  Hu.x.'s  Saccoaaor  aa  Mlabter  of  Surrey 
Cb»el).  Second  Edition,  carefUIy  revbod,  thick  peat  Svo,  flae  iloBl  Foctrab  (pah.  at  los. ) 
clo(B,  U.  IMS 

HOPKINS'S  (BISHOP)  WHOLE  WORKS,  vtth  •  »«»<lr  tt  tta  Antkor,  la  l  tMck  vaL 

royal  tvo  (pub.  at  IS*.),  cloth,  14*.   The  same,  wttk  a  very  extoaalvo  fanwal  Index  of  Texta 

and  Sol^ecU,  l  vob.  royal  Svo  (pub.  at  II.  4«.),  cloth,  IS*.  IMl 

**Bbbop  Hopkins's  works  fbrm  of  themselves  a  aoaad  bod^  of  diHally.   "~  *"  ~*~~  "'*'* 

BBontyandpeinastvo.*'    "^' — '-^* 


For  moral  grandeur,  fhr  Chrbtlan  trath,  aad  for  snbiteil^,  wo  may  doubt  wbetiMr  they  havo 
their  match  in  tlw  sacred  oratory  of  any  ago  or  ooaBtry."~-P»t|^iMDr  Be^gwkk. 

'*Tbe  name  of  Bobert  Hall  wni  be  placed  by  posterity  amons  the  beat  writers  of  tho  ago,  aa 
well  as  the  most  vigorous  defenders  rareiigioos  truth,  aad  the  uririitest  axaiapIoB  of  Clinraaa 


HOWE'S  WORKS,  ulth  Lift,  by  Cakaict,  l  fcago  voL  laqpoiial  tvo*  Partnlt  (pab.  at  11.  Ukk 

**  I'have  learned  hr  more  from  Jefaa  Howe  Ifaaa  hmm  any  aiber  anHMV  I  cvor  read.  Tharo 
b  aa  astonbhing  magniflcenee  te  hb  conceptloBa.  Ha  waa  aaouoattenably  tho  greatest  of  tho 
parltan  diviaca/'—lMrrt  HmlL 

HUNTINGDON'S  (COUNTESS  OF)  LIFE  AND  TIMES.  ByaMembaroftheHouMs 
of  Shirley  and  Hastings.  Hbttb  Thoaaand,  with  a  cvptons  Index,  t  bcga  vob.  Svo,  Portraba 
of  the  Countess,  WhHefiold,  and  Wesby  (pub.  at  II.  4s.),  elotb,  14*.  1S44 

HUNTINGDON'S  (REV.  W.)  WORKS,  Edited  by  hb  Son,  6  vob.  S«o,  Portraito  and  Pbtet 
(pub.  St  ai.  IS*.  0d. ),  cloth,  2L  te. 

LEIQHTON-S  (ARCHBISHOP)  WHOLE  WORKS;  to  wUeh  fo  pfoSxed  a  lift  of  tho 
Author,  bv  the  Bev.  N.  T.  Pxjiasoir.  New  Bditloa,  2  thick  vob.  Svo,  Portrait  (|«k  ttlU**.) 
aatra  clothe  16*.    The  only  complete  Edition.  IMS 
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LEIGHTON'S  COMMENTARY  ON  PETER;  with  Life,  by  Pka«so».  complete  Iii  l 
thick  hftAdsoiiMly  printed  vol.  Svo,  Portrait  (pub.  at  12m.),  cloth,  9t.  Utf 

LIVES  OF  THE  ENGUSH  SAINTS.  By  the  Rbv.  J.  H.  Vxmux  and  vtlicrs,  U  «oIi. 
Itmo  (pob.  at  U,  •>.),  lewed  in  ornamented  coven,  IL.  U.  IMt-S 

M'CRIE'S  LIFE  OF  JOHN  KNOX,  with  Illuatrationi  of  tHe  HUtoxr  of  the  Refonnation  in 
Scotland.  New  Edition  with  nomerooB  Additiona,  and  a  Memoir,  &c.  by  Axskew  C&ichtox. 
Fcap.  8V0  (pub.  at  »i. ),  cloth,  3*.  (M.  U47 

MAGEES  (ARCHBISHOP)  WORKS,  eomprlslnff  Iritcounet  and  Dfseeitaliona  os  the 
Scrlptaral  Doctrinea  of  Atonement  and  SacrUce :  Sermons,  and  Vlattation  Chaztea.  Wltfta 
Memoir  of  hli  Life,  bjr  the  Bev.  ▲.  H.  Ksirmr,  D.D.    2  vols.  8vo  (pub.  at  U.  f».),  ctoth,  Ul 

Utt 
"Discoven  raeh  deep  reaearch,  jleldi  so  much  Taluable  Inibnnatioa,  and  affords  a»  maaj 
helps  to  the  reftitatlon  of  error,  aa  to  constitnte  the  most  valuable  treasure  of  Itibltcai  leainias, 
of  which  a  Christlaji  acholar  can  be  possessed."— Cftrit^iim  06Mnwr. 

MORE'S  (HANNAH)  LIFE,  hy  the  Rev.  Hxvkt  Thoxsov,  post  tvo,  printed  UBiforndif 
with  her  works,  Portrait,  and  wood  Engravings  (pub.  at  12>.t,  extra  cloth,  «*.  CadeOy  183S 
**  This  majr  be  called  the  official  edition  of  Hannah  More's  Life.  It  brings  so  much  new  and 
Interesting  matter  Into  the  field  respecting  her,  that  it  will  receive  a  IwBrtjr  welcom^fttmi  thw 
puhltc.  Among  the  rest,  the  parUcuIars  ormost  of  her  publications  will  reward  the  curiosity 
of  literary  readers."— J^tf^rory  GaxeUe. 

MORE'S  (HANNAH)  SPIRIT  OF  PRAYER,  fcap- 8^  Portrait  (pub.  at  6».),  cloth,  4a. 

Cadetl^  IStt 

MORE'S   (HANNAH)   STORIES   FOR   THE   MIDDLE    RANKS  OF  SOCIETY, 

and  Tales  for  the  Common  People,  1  vols,  post  gvo  (pub.  at  14«.},  cloth,  9«.  CSadett,  1830 

MORE'S  (HANNAH)  POETICAL  WORKS,  postsvo(pub.at8>.),elotb,3s.6<l. 

CadtttjUm 

MORE'S  (HANNAH)  MORAL  SKETCHES  OF  PREVAIUNQ  OPINIONS  AND 

M.VNNEBS,  Foreign  and  Domestic,  with  Eeflectlona  on  Prayer,  post  8vo  (pub.  at  fls.), 
ctoUi,  4..  CWrit  m 

MORE'S  (HANNAH)  ESSAY  ON  THE  CHARACTER  AND  PRACTICAL 
WRITINOS  OF  ST.  PAUL,  poet  8vo  (pub.  at  lU.  &(.),  cloth,  <t.  CadtU,  vSf 

MORE'S  (HANNAH)  CHRISTIAN  MORALS.    Post  tvo  (pub.  at  Ite-fld.),  doth,  sa. 


MORE'S   (HANNAH)    PRACTICAL   PIETY;    Or,  the  InfluMae  of  the  XeI%kMi  tf  th« 

Heart  on  the  Conduct  of  the  Life,  32mo,  Portrait,  cloth,  U.  6d.  1890 

The  only  complete  small  edition.    It  was  revised  just  bisfore  her  death,  and  eontaiBS  mnch 
improvement,  which  is  copyright. 

MORE'S  (HANNAH)  SACRED  DRAMAS,  chiefly  intended  for  Young  People,  to  whicb^ 
added  "Sensibility,"  an  Epistle,  32mo  (pub.  at  3*.  6d.),  gilt  cloth,  grilt  edges.  2*.  18S4 

This  is  the  last  genuine  edition,  and  contains  some  copyright  editions,  which  are  not  in  any 
other. 

MORE'S  (HANNAH)  SEARCH  AFTER  HAPPINESS;  with  Ballads,  Tales, Bymm, 
and  Epitaphs,  32mo  (pub.  at  2«.M.),gUt  cloth,  gilt  edges,  1#.W.  IBM 

NEFF  (FELIX)  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  Of,  translated  from  the  French  of  M.  Bosx,  by 
H.  A.  Wyatt,  fcap.  8vo,  Portrait  (pub.  at  (it.),  cloth,  S«.  6d»  IMS 

PALEVS  WORKS,  in  l  vol.  consisting  of  his  Natural  Theology,  Moral  and  Political  Philosophv. 
Evidences  of  Christianity,  Horae  Paullnae,  Clergyman's  Companion  in  Visiting  the  SiskTkc. 
8vo,  handsomely  printed  in  double  columns  (pub.  at  10«.  6d. ),  cloth.  Si.  jso 

PALEY'S  COMPLETE  WORKS,  with  a  Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Author,  by  Rbt.D.  B. 
WxrL AKD,  fi  vols.  8vo  (pub.  at  K.  15«. ),  doth"  isi.  -.-      «,    7  *«t.  ^/.^ 

PASCAL'S  THOUGHTS  ON  RELIGION,  and  Adam's  Private  ThoughU  on  ReHgton. 
edited  by  the  Rev.  E.  Bickbmtmh,  fcap.  Svo  (pub.  at  St.),  cloth,  St.  W.  wS 

PICTORIAL  DICTIONARY  Of  THE  HOLY  BIBLE,  Or,  a  Cydop«dla  ofllluatratlons. 
Graphic,  H  storical,  Md  Descriptive  of  the  Sacred  Writings  by  Werence  to  tte  iSSS 
Customs,  Rites.  Traditions,  Antiquities,  uul  Literature  of  Eistim  Nations,  3  wlsfito  (S£ 

SCOTTS  (iREV.  THOMAS)  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  BIBLE,  with  fte  Author^ 
Ke^rfJI^rpTit'KLT^^^^^ 

^''^f^9JS?i,!K9?JS?l,fV*'^^I!?W*"  Slteletons  of  Sermons  and  Hotk  HomDeticie,  or  Dtecowaea 
fiS*^_'!>^-«''«'^o'?«?»««».8«r»e«.»««»  forming  a  Commentary  upon  every  Book  ofthJoS 

1  of  Claude's  Esa 
iited  by  tiie  Rev, 
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7%0/oUowiHg  mwaturt  editions  <^  SiM«cn*$Mfular  worka  art  MntfornUjf  printtd  i»  SSmo,  tmd 

THB  CHRISTIAN'S  ABHOUB,  9d. 

THX  EXCELLENCY  OF  THE  LITVRGT,  9d. 

THB  OWICES  OF  THB  HOLY  SPIRIT,  M.      • 

HUMILIATION  OF  THE  SON  OF  GOD:  TWELYE  8BSMON8,  M. 

APPEAL  TO  MEN  OF  WISDOM  AND  CANDOUR,  M. 

BI8C0URSES  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  JEWS,  1«.  id. 

**The  works  of  SimeoB,  contalnliw  25S6  dJscounes  on  the  principal  pauaces  of  the  Old  and 
Vew  Testanont  will  ba  fooad  peenliarly  adapted  to  aaakt  tiie  itudlei  of  the  yoai«er  clergj  la 
ttalr  prepamtlon  for  the  pulpit;  tbay  will  likewise  serve  as  a  Body  of  Dlvfeity:  and  are  by 
muy  recommended  as  a  Biblical  Commentary,  well  adapted  to  be  read  in  families."— L' —  "- 

SMYTH'S  (REV.   DR.)    EXPOSITION    OF   VARIOUS    PASSAGES    OF    HOLY 

SCRIPTURE,  adapted  to  the  I -  -^ 

(pab.  at  IL  lis.  «d.J,  eleth,  te. 


SCRIPTURE,  admted  to  the  Use  of  Familiea,  for  every  Day  throughout  the  Year,  S  vols.  8«o 
(pab.  at  IL  lis.  «d.J,  eleth,  9m,  IMS 

SOUTH'S   (OR.    ROBERT)    SERMONS:   to  which  are  annexed  the  chief  heads  of  th« 

Sermons,  a  Blogiaphical  Memoir,  and  Oenexal  Index,  »  toIs.  royal  Sro  (pab.  at  U.  4i.  )• 
cloih,W».        ^-^  '  '  ^  UU 

STEBBINQ'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST,  fhmitheDietorAttStbuf. 
1580,  to  the  present  Centary,  S  toIs.  8vo  (pab.  at  1^  16*.),  cloth,  I2t.  uJs 

STURM'S  MORNING  COMMUNING  WITH  GOD,  OR  DEVOTIONAL 
MBDITATIONS  FOR  BYERY  DAY  IN  THE  YEAR,  translated  f^ou  the  Qermsa.  New 
Bdliion,  post  tro,  cloth,  &«.  1B47 

TAYLOR'S  (JEREMY)  COMPLETE  WORKS,  with  an  Essay,  Blofraphleal  and  Critical. 
3  Isxge  vols,  imperial  Sro,  Portrait  (pub.  at  S^  l&i. ),  cloth,  9LU,  UM 

TAYLOR'S   (ISAAC   OF  ONGAR)   NATURAL    HISTORY   OF   ENTHUSIASM. 

Tenth  Edition,  ffcap.  Svo,  cloth,  5f.  lUS 

**  It  is  refreshing  to  us  to  meet  with  a  work  bearing,  as  this  unquestionably  does,  the  impress 
of  bold,  powerftil,  and  original  thought.  Its  most  strikingly  original  views,  howOTer,  never 
transgress  the  bounds  of  pure  Protestant  orthodoxy,  or  violate  the  spirit  of  truth  and  sobev* 
ness :  and  yet  it  discusses  topics  constituting  the  very  root  and  basis  of  those  Airious  polemics 
which  have  shaken  repeatedly  the  whole  intellectual  and  moral  •wot\d."—Atheiuetm, 

TAYLOR'S  (ISAAC)  FANATICISM.  Third  Edition,  evenilly  revised.  Fcap,  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 

isa 
<*Itistiiereadef*BlhaItif  he  does  not  rise  firomttiepenMal  of  such  a  volume  as  the  praaeM 
a  viaer  and  a  better  man."— £«leette  jesvisie. 

TAYLOR'S  (ISAAC)  SATURDAY  EVENING.    Berenth  Edition.  Fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  is. 

I6M 
'*  *  Saturday  BvealBg,'  aad '  Natuiml  Hiatoiy  of  Enthusiasm,*  axe  two  aoble  prodnetiona."— 
Slmekwoott  Jiagagine, 

TAYLOR'S  (ISAAC)  ELEMENTS  OF  THOUGHT,  or  concise  Explanattona,  alphabeO- 
cally  arranged,  of  the  principal  Terms  employed  in  the  usual  Branches  of  Intellectual  Philo- 
sophy.  Ntath  Edition.    12mo,  cloth,  4«.  IMS 

TAYLOR'S  (ISAAC)  ANCIENT  CHRISTIANITY,  AND  THB  DOCTRINES  OF  THB 
OXFORD  "TRACTS  FOR  THE  TIMES."  Fourth  Edition,  with  a  Supplement  and 
Indexes.    2  vols.  Svo  (pub.atU.4t.),  cloth,  1S«.  UU 

TAYLOR'S  (ISAAC)  LECTURES  ON  SPIRITUAL  CHRISTIANITY.  Svo  (pub.  at 
4«.6(<.),  cloth,  S».  ISU 

TOMLINES  (BISHOP)  ELEMENTS  OF  CHRISTIAN  THEOLOGY,  Fourteenth 
KdMon,  with  addtttlcmal  Notes  and  Summary,  by  Stbbbmo.  3  vols.  Svo,  doth,  lettered  (pah. 
atl/.ls.),  lOf.Stf. 

TOMLINES  (BISHOP)  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  BIBL& 
OR  ELBMBNTS  OF  CHRISTIAN  THEOLOGY.  Containing  Proofk  of  the  Authentiei^ 
and  Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures;  a  Sonunary  of  the  History  of  the  Jews;  an  Account  of 
the  Jewish  Sects;  and  a  brief  Statement  of  the  Contents  of  the  several  Books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  Nineteenth  Bdition,  elegantly  printed  on  fine  peper.  12mo,  (pub.  at  Ss.  •d.JL 

cloth,  3«.  6c(.  isa 

**  Well  adapted  as  a  manual  for  students  in  divinity,  aad  may  be  read  with  advantage  by  ihe 
most  expeiisnced  divine.'*— JfivaA'i  Laetuirtu 

WADDINGTOirS  (DEAN  OF  DURHAM)  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH, 
FROM  THE  BABLIBST  AOBS  TO  THB  REFORMATION.  S  vols.  Svo  (pub.  at  \k  ISkJ; 
cloth  boards,  1/.  U. 

WADDINGTON'S    (DEAN    OF    DURHAM)    HISTORY    OF    THE    CHURCML 

DURlNa  THE  REFORMATION.   S  vols.  Svo  (pub.  at  U.  lU.  6d.),  cloth  boards,  IS*.    is3 

WILBERFORCE'S  PRACTICAL  VIEW  OF  CHRISTIANITY.  With  a  comprehensiv« 
Memoir  of  the  Author,  by  the  R«T.  T.  Pucs,  ISmo.  printed  in  a  large  handaene  type  (pub.  at 
6..),  gilt  cloth,  Si.  dd.  »  *  •  'r-*'   jg^, 

WILLMOTTS  (R.  A.)  PICTURES  OF  CHRISTIAN  UFE.    Fcap.  STOjguh^tSM. 
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26  c^TALocrus  09  fnsw  books 


Jpotefgn  languages  and  Hitetattm; 


CLASSICS    AND    TBANSZATICMIS.    CLASSICAL    CRITieiSlI,    DICTIOH. 
ARIES,  OBAMUAR8,  COLLEGE  AND  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


ATLASC%— WILKINSqrrS  CLASSICAL  AND  SCRIFTURAL  ATLAS^  «i 

Ileal  tad  Chronolockal  tulei,  taperlal  4to,  N«v  m4.  UprafW  BdUfen,  Omt^h 
(pub.  at  »L  4«.)t  hair  bottBd  morocco,  U.  lU.  M. 


viUi  iriato. 

coiouced 

1843 

WILKINSONS  OCNERAL  ATLAS.  N«v  aa4  liutvvdt  XOMom  ^riA  aSttta  Kdtaada 
iuaitad,  Pttpulatlon  aecordioc  to  tlw  test  Cwmos,  ArllamanlBj  aatofaa.  In.  toparia!  «to, 
U  If  apa,  coloarad  (pab.  at  IL  16t. ),  half  boaad  morocco,  U.  te.  IM2 


AINSWORTH'S  LATIN  DICTIONARY,  hr  Dr.  Jaxiuo*.  «b  aalaiMdBdnoii.  contain. 
fair*UtB«wordiofthaOoartoDietloaar]r.    TUcktTO,  aMtlyboand  (pa».ail4t.),ai.        IM7 

BENTLEVS  CRICHARO)  WORK&  CantafaJag  WwaHatJaiw  wf<m  liia  Bairttoaaf Fhaimrfa, 
Tlieiiiiatoclaa,  Socrvtea,  Earipldaa,  and  the  Fablaa  of  Aaop:  £piatoIa  ad  Jo.  KUlfcani  Sar^ 
bom:  Boyla  Lecture:  Bemarfca  on  Pree-thinkiBf ;  Critical  worn,  ke.  Sdttad,  vlth  copfooa 
Indieaa  aad  Notai,  by  the  B«T.  Albxaxiiu  OvcB.  •  yala»  Wfj  a  haaitttolly  priaied  BAHaou 
(pub.atU.Ut.)«clotlHlLU.  UM~3S 

BIBUA  HEBRAtCA,  EX  EOITIONE  VANDER  HOOGHT.  Beeogaevlt  ^.  D.  Aus- 
UAKiK  Vary  tUik  Svo,  kandaomely  piiated  (pub.  at  IL  at.\t  ctoth,  ]flb  «d.   landL  Diombm,  laM 

BIOGRAPHIE  UNrVERSELLE,  Andeime  et  Modafaa.  Ifourena  Editfan,  rania,  eon^e  et 

k)cI«t4daG«MdeLafctra»et  da  S«r '    ' •- ^- .---^-- •- 

r  ia  doable  eolamm,  but  vary  clear 


angminU*  par  aiie  8oci«t«  de  Oaas  de  Lattraa  at  da  Savaat^  tl  Toia.  impadal  iao  (priated  Ia 
M ._  ...^ . ■artypa),aawed(pttka(tMtlfia.),5Ll». 

BOURNES  (VINCENT)  POETICAL  WORKS,  Lad&aiid  X«llak,nia9f|>Bb.atte.^ 

ftaaaf ,  tone  paper,  an  akgaa»»olwBa,amo  (pah.  at  »fc),ctotfc,^tC.       I8BS 

CICERO'S  LIFE,  FAMIUAR  LETTERS,  AND  LETTERS  TO  ATTICUS» 
by  MiDDUTMT,  MBtxoTK,  and  HisbMobv,  compIaCa  In  ana  thick  val.  rovaitvo^  portnit, 
<pub.atll.4fc),cloch,Uk  IMI 

CORPUS  POETARUM  LATINORUM.    Edldtt •.  8.  WAunu   Complala  fa  l ^mj tidek 

vol.  royal  8to  (pub.  at  2^  2«.V,  cloth,  ISt. 
Tbia  lampiebeMiva  mlvme  eoatalna  n  Hbnnr  af  tha  paaffeal  Latb  daaaica,  oocraetlT 

printed  from  the  beat  texts,  via:— 
Catnitaa,  ▼trf^i,  Lnean,  tnlpida,  Cblpnnrftta  Slentiia, 

Tibullua,  Ovid,  Pcnius,  Statiua,  Ausoniua, 

Propertioa,  Horace,  Jnvonal  Siliae  Iftidleiia,  Claadian. 

Lncratiaa,  Phcdroa,  Martial^  Talerlua  Flaccna, 

DAMMII  LEXICON  GR>ECUM,  HOMERICUM  ET  P1NOARICUM.  CvnlhncAw, 
royal  4to,  Mew  Sdttloa,  printed  on  due  paper  (pnb.  at  6<.  «•. ),  ctoth,  i^  u.  istf 

M  An  exeeUant  vork;  the  meitta  of  whlflii  hare  bean  ontvaraaUy  aeknawiadgad  hr  Kterair 
characters.'*— Dr.  D^dk, 

DEMOSTHENES,  tanalatad  by  Lb&aw.  the  two  aala.  tvcw  coanpleta  fa  1  waL  Um,  haad- 
■omely  prbited  in  doable  columns,  tn  peaii  type,  portrait  (pub.  at  5«.)t  cloth,  3a. 

DONNEGAN'S  GREEK  AND  ENQUSH  LEXICON,  anlaisad:  wllk  asnsplaa,  Hterally 
tamnslated,  selected  from  the  classical  authors.  Faiirtb  adMoa,  ciwddeiabtr  wilartad,  eare- 
taOs  revised,  and  materially  Improved  throoghaut;  thiclc  tvo  (17U  pafas)  (pidb.  at^  3».), 
cloth,  IL  U.  IStd 

. -, ,. tii.i«.)* 

eMh, !««.  U,  IMS 

GRAGLIA'S  ITALIAN^ENGLISH  AND  ENGLISH-ITALIAN  DICTIONARY,  with  a 
cempendioas  Italian  OhcaBunax  and  Sonlanwntaty  DliMtmxf  af  Knval  tbtma,  Umo,  roan 
(pub.  at  8f.)i  «».  «d.  1B48 

HERMANNS   MANUAL  OF  THE   POLITICAL  ANTI«AKnCS  OF  GREECE, 

Hhptocfeally  cansldared,  tranalatad  from  the  Qarman,  Svo  (pub.  nt  t js. ),  ehKfa,  Iftr.  6<L 

"Hermann'alCaanalof  araak  AaU^nitiea  b  nuiat  impoitaat.'*— nirjiwS7AM2lv<^«M«, 
i»nL  i.  p.  4«. 

"^5S5ffCyL%a^''^   '^^'   "•l«51El»^  >ND    ENGUSH    LEXICON    TO 

HEKODOTl^a,  adapted  to  the  Text  of  Oaisford  ami  Baehr,  and  aU  ether  bSBSm^vo,  dach 
(pttb.atiiii.),asw 

LEMPRIERE-S  CLASSICAL  DICTIONARY.    Miniature  Edition,  contalaiiv  ntaU  At^anat  , 
of  all  the  Proper  Hamcs  BRationed  bi  Aadeat  AathMs^andmneh  nsdfvS  liSbmation  rtKft^i-  ^ 
las  the  usee  and  habits  of  tbe  Greeks  and  'Romans.    New  and  complete  Edition,  elecantlv 
printed  in  pearl  type,  in  1  very  thick  voLlSmo  (pub.  at  7s.  0d.),  cloth,  ii.^6d.  U^ 
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GAEUC-ENGUSH  AND  ENGUSH-GAELIC  DICTIONARY,  wlfh  Szamnlaa,  Pbn 
and  Etymological  Remarks,  bv  two  Membera  of  the  Highland  Society.  Coamlatain  1 1 
vol.  Svo.    Haw  EdMoa,  cantslnhig  maay  aiara  warda  than  the  4to  EdUlon  (pa^  at  It 


PUBLISHED  OR  SOLD  BT  H.  a  BOHN.  27 

LEE'S  HEBREW  GRAMMAR,  cmnpUed  from  the  kest  Aatboritfoi.  andjyrlncfpalty  flrcm 
Oriental  SonrcM,  dadgaed  Ibr  the  uc  of  Students  in  the  UnlTenities.  Hew  Edition,  enrielied 
with  mach  original  ButMer.    SfxtbThonaand,  8vo  (pub.  atlSr.)f  cl«th,  tf.    Lamd,  Duntm,  iMO 


correcUofll  of  former  Lexicograpliere  and  Commentatora,  followed  by  an  Enfliih  Index,  in  1 
tUckToLSTO.   I]iinlTboaaud(pttb.atU.««.)*ctotb,Ue.  Xiwhii,  WtA 

LEVERETTS  LATIN-ENGUSH  AND  ENGUSH-LATIN  LEXICON,  cempUed  frt« 
VAcezoLAnaadScBKxaa.  a3MtnQralSTo(pub.atiLI1«.  WLheloa,  M.ak  lUt 

UVII  HISTORI/L  EX  RECENSIONE  DRAKENBORCHII  ET  KREYSSIQ;' 
Xt  AnnotatteMa  CKxrijaat,  Sowtbh,  Kovuiti,  et  attoram :  AnkudvwnlaMa  NnavsRUv 
Wachsx vxBix»  et  soaa  addUit  Txatbu  Twins,  J.  C  B.  Cell.  Ualr.  OaEon.  Saetiia  et  Tnter. 
Cam  Indlce  amplissimo,  4  toIs.  Sto  (pub.  at  U.  1S«.)»  cloth,  U.  U.  Ojtfiurd,  IMl 

This  is  the  best  and  most  naeftaedMon  of  Lliry  ever  pvbUahadlBMtaifo,  aad  it  la  prcfoned 
la  all  our  natvenltiea  and  daasieal  scheola. 

UVY.  Edited  bj  Puvsstiku.  LlTii  Hlstorim  Ilbrf  vibupm  pctovM,  wiik  BagBdt  Kotes, 
byPBBVDBTiua.   If ew  BdMon,  lan^  ■Mtly  boond  tn  i«»»  fc  I8tt 

— —  tteaama^Boefea  It*  in,  sepviwW^,  cl«a,  h.  iriL 


-  tie  sttM,  Books  IVandT,  cUHh.  V.  M. 


NEWMAN'S  PRACTICAL  SYSTEM  OF  RHETORIC;  ar»  tiie  PrineiplM  and  &alei  of 
Style,  with  Examples.    Siztk  XdMon,  Umo  (pub.  at  5k  tdUh  «)b<^  *^  I*** 

NIEBUHR'S  HISTORY  OF  ROME.  mitoniiMd  (for«h«us»ef  eollsMa  and  sehoaU),  wtttk^ 
Chronological  Tables  and  Appendix,  by  Til^ybxs  Tviaa,  B.CJX  eonplete  in  3  toIs.  bound  in  • 

I,  8TO  (pub.  at  IL  U.),  cloth,  10s.  9d,  Oj^t^^  r«aey*«  1U7 
"This  edition  by  Mr.  Tviss  is  a  very  valuable  addition  to  classical  learning,  dearly  and  ably 

embodying  all  the  latest  eflbrts  of  the  laborious  NiebiAr."— fiffrsry  tfwtetu. 

OXFORD  CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLES  OF  UNIVERSAL  HISTORY,  from  the 
earliest  Period  to  the  present  Time;  In  which  all  the  great  ETcnts,  CItII,  Religious,  Scientiflc, 
and  Literary,  of  the  Tarious  Nations  of  the  World  are  placed,  at  one  view,  under  the  eye  of  the 
Reader  in  a  Series  of  parallel  colaians,  soaato  exhibit  the  state  of  the  whole  ClTilized  World 
at  any  epoch,  and  at  the  same  time  form  a  continuous  chain  of  History,  with  Ocnealogical 
Tables  of  aU  the  principal  Dynasties.    Complete  in  S  Sections;   tIz:--!.  Ancient  History. 

II.  Middle  Ages.    III.  Modem  flistoity.    WitH  a  moat  completo  Index  to  the  entire  work, 
2blio.(p(d».atU.i*L),k"^ ' "  - 


The  above  Is  also  sold  eapaiaMy,  as  follows  :— 

THE  MIDDLE  AGES  AND  MODEKN  HISTORY,  a  pazta  to  1,  folio  (pub.aiU.lk<d.)^  , 

sewed,  15*. 
MODERN  HISTORY,  foSo  (pidi.  at  lit.),  sewed,  St. 

PLUTARCH'S  UVESb  by  tko  LAiraHOBins.  Coanpieta  to  1  lUck  eoL  •*•  fpab^  at  ite.},. 
doth,  7s.  W: 

RAMSHORN'S  DICTIONARY  OF  LATIN  SYNONYMES,  for  the  Use  of  Schools  and 
Private  Students.  Translated  and  Sdilsd  by  Dr.  Lubks.  Postavo(»«b.at7s.)f  ek>th,4«.C(f. 

1841 

RfTTER'S  HISTORY  OF  ANCIENT  PHILOSOPHY,  tnnalatnl  from  tte  Oeman,by 
A.  J.  W,  MoBJuaox,  B  jL.  Trinity  CoOege,  Cambridge.  4  vols,  too,  now  completed,  with  a. 
Generallndax,  doth,  lettend  (pub.  at3<.4«.),K..ir.  avbriC,iM» 

ThePoovthyoluaiemaybekadaepantely.    Chith^lto 

«•  An  important  work :  it  may  be  eald  to  have  superseded  all  the  previous  histories  of  philo- 
sophy, and  to  have  become  the  standard  work  on  the  suhject.  Mr.  Jdmson  is  also  exempt 
from  the  nsnal  ftalts  of  twmaJstors.**    Qasiifowfy  MtmtWm 

SCHOMANN'S   HISTORY    OF    THE    ASSEMBUES    OF   THE    ATHENIANS. 
translated  from  the  Latin,  with  a  complete  Index,  8vo  (pub.  at  10«.  Cd.),  doth,  5t.      Comb.  183» 
A  book  of  flweameaebedaBd  ehttracteras  Hm  woritaeTSBBBBir,  Bmchk,  8chlb»bx.,  ke.  ' 

ELLENDTS  GREEK  AND  ENGLISH  LEXICON  TO  SOPHOCLES,  tmnslatedby 
Cabt.   8V0  (pub.  at  12*.),  cloth,  fit.  6<I.  Ojtford,  TutlbofM,  l»il 

STUARTS  HEBREW.CHRESTOMATHY.  destonedaa  an  IntrodoeiioB  to  a  Course  of 
Hebrew  Study.   TUrd  Edition,  Bvo  (pub.  at  Mt.^  do%,  0r.  Oc^bnl,  7W6oy«,  1834 

TMs  work,  whkh  was  dedgaad  by  ita  lesmod  author  to  AciliCBte  tke  Btudy  ef  Hebrew,  baa 
had  a  very  extensive  sale  in  America.    It  fonau  a  desbable  adjanct  to  aB  H«brew  Grammars,  ' 
and  is  sufficient  to  complete  the  system  of  instroetioB  in  tiiat  language. 

TACITUS,  CUM  NOTTS  BROTlERt,  CURANTE  A.  J.  VALPY.  Xdltto  nova,  eon  ' 
Appendice.   4  vols.  8vo  (pub.  at  il.  Iflt. ),  cloth.  U.  fit. 

The  most  complete  BdUioo. 

TACITUS,  A  NEW  AND  UTERAL  TRANSI  ATION.  •••<prt».aifcJ,claH^iOt^  * 

Digitized  by  LjOOQIC 
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TCNNCMANN'S  MANUAL  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  PHILOSOPHY,  itumitmAltmm 
tii«  QmUtu  by  Um  B«v.  Ajcthv*  Johxiov,  VJk,  PrvCsnor  ofAagto-lMwa  la  the  VaAwrdtj 
•r  Oxford.  IB  1  thick  eloMly  pcfaitMl  vol.  8? o  (pub.  at  lit.),  boanU,  St.  O^ord,  7«<6oy«,  uas 
"A  voik «hiek  auufcs oatall  th«  iMdiog  epochs  In  phUoMmhr,  hndftrttinUntadnoifeolDi. 
fleal  Infomatloa  eoBcandac  fb«m,  wUh  Uognphleal  noocM  of  tho  fimitden  sad  feUowen  of 
w  pi'lBolptl  Mhools,  tiapto  tnctB  of  tbdr  works,  and  aa  account  of  the  principal  edtttonn.  Hi 
a  vord,  to  the  student  of  philoeophj,  I  kaov  of  no  vorit  In  Snf  Uah  Ukeur  to  proTe  half  so  !!■•- 

TERENTIUSp  CUM  NOTIS  VARIORUM.  CURA  ZEUNII,  cum  Gzus;  aeced.  Index 
Ma.    Complete  fa  IthtekToLtvo  (pub.  aft  16t.),eloth,  is.  tM9 


TURNER'S   (DAWSON   WJ  NOTES  TO   HERODOTUS^   Ck  the  Via  o^goltaBa 
Students.   STo,ck»th,Ub  ^       Mtf 

VALPY9  GREEK  TESTAMENT.  WITH  ENGLISH  NOTES,  accompanied  br  pnnll^ 
peaeafleslhWitheClaBska.  llflhBdttlw,STOla.Sve,wlttsa»pa  (pmb.BfcaA.)>cloth|ii.>«^ 

VIRGIL.  EDWARDSS  SCHOOL  EDITION,  yhm  MoOm,  eon  Edwaus.  et  OoMA- 
ones  TlrgUlanc,  or  Wetes  and  Qnesttona,  adapted  to  tte  middle  forms  fa  Schools,  2  vols,  im  I, 
llmo,  bound  fa  doth  (pub.  at  9t,  6d.),  St. 
•••  £lihertheTeztoraaeattonsmaybeliadsepaMtel]r(pvb.atSs.<d.),ak6(l. 

WILSON'S  (JAMES.  PROFESSOR  OF  FRENCH  IN  ST.  GREGORYS  COLLEGE) 

FREirCH-ENOLISH  AND  ENOLI8H-FBBNCH  DICTIOITARY,  containing  ftill  Expfa^ 
nations.  Definitions.  Sjmonyms,  Idioms,  Prorerbs,  Terms  of  Art  and  Science,  and  RuMfc  of 
Pronnnctotkm  fa  eadi  Language.  Con  piled  Arom  the  Dictionaxias  of  the  Academy,  Bovno, 
CHAnAw,  OAKxsn,  Latsavx,  Dna  CAmnuuis  and  Vaxx,  Jobhsox  and  Wauudk.  i 
large  closely  prfated  vol.  Imperial  tro  (pub.  aft  ».  St.),  cloth.  It.  fa.  IMl 

dCENOPHONTIS  OPERA.  GR.  ET  LAT.  SCHNEIDERI  ET  ZEUNII,  Accedlt  Indea 

iPoKsov  and  Elmblxt's  Edition),  10  toIb.  Umo,  handsomely  prfated  fa  a  large  type,  done  op 
I S  vols.  (pub.  at  U,  !«•.),  cloth,  18«.  IMI 


ET  LAT.  SCHNEIDERI  ET  ZEUNII,  Accedlt  Indea 

n),  10  Tola.  Umo,  handsomely  prfated  fa  a  larg- ' —  -• 

18«. 
■  The  same,  large  PH>er,  10  toIs.  crown  tro,  done  up  fa  S  Tola,  cloth,  U.  S«. 

XENOPHON'S  WHOLE  WORKS*  translated  by  SnucAV  and  othen.   Tbe  only  oofa^Wlt 
JtdiUon,  1  thick  toL  Sto,  portrait  (pub.  at  Us.),  cioth,  lOs. 


AINSWORTH'S  WINDSOR  CASTLE.  An  Historical  Bomanee,  Illustrated  by  Ommb 
CmvixsHAXK  and  Toxt  Jokaxmot.  Medium  tro,  fine  Portrait,  and  los  Steel  and  Wood 
Engravfage,  gUt,  cloth,  is.  ISa 

BREMER'S  (MISS)  HOME;  OB.  FAMILY  CABSS  ANB  FAMILT  JOn,tcaaafafadl» 
M AXY  HowiTT.    Second  Edition,  rerlsed,  1  vols,  post  8to  (pub.  at  U.  1«.),  chlti^  7«.  W.    ISO 

THE  NEIGHBOURS.    A    STORY    OF   EVERY    DAY    LIFE.     Translated   by    Masv 
Uowin.   Third  Edition,  revised.    9vols.poM8TO(pnb.atiai.),eloth,7«.6d.  Ita 

tRUIKSHANK  "AT  HOME;"  a  New  FamUy  Album  of  Endless  Entertainment,  coaabtSw 
of  a  Series  of  Tales  and  Sketches  by  the  most  popular  Authors,  with  numerous  clever  and 


HOWITTS  (WILLIAM)  LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES  OF  JACK  OF  THE  MILL 

A  Fireside  Storv.   By  WixxiAjc  Howxtt.    Second  Edition.    9  vols.  fc^^.  fvo,  with  4fi  Hlosr 
trattona  on  Wood  (pub.  at  U«.),  eloth,  7«.  fid.  lai^ 

UOWITTS  (WILLIAM)  WANDERINGS  OF  A  JOURNEYMAN  TAILOR. 
THROUGH  EUROPE  AND  THE  BAST,  DUBINO  THE  TEABS  Wi  to  U«0.  Tkaua^ 
Isted  by  WiixiAX  HowiR.   F«v.  tvo,  witii  Portrait  (pub.  at  8t.),  cloth,  St.  8d.  lSi# 

dOWirrS  (WILUAM)  germ  an  experiences.  Addressed  to  the  BnfUsk,  both 
Ooers  abroad  andSUyera  aft  Home.    1  vol.  fcap.  tvo  (pub.  at  8s.),  «loth.  Is.  dd.  ISM 

JANE'S  (EMMA)  AUCE  CUNNINQHAME.  or,tlt«Chzfatfaa«sDav^tcr.«atar.AM 

JOE  MILLER'S  JEST-BOOK:  beiasaCoUeettoB  of  fliemost«MenanftBoiiMofa,Br01faiit 
Jests,  and  Striking  Anecdotes  fa  the  English  Language.  Complete  fa  1  faiek  and  doeely  buT 
eisganily  prfated  vol.  feap.  12mo,  Fronti^lece  (pub.  at  4s.),  cloth,  8*.  ISM 

JERROLD'S  (DOUGLAS)  CAKES  AND  ALE.  A  CoUeettoa  of  humorooa  TUea  and 
Sketches,  a  vols,  poet  tvo.  wS»  Plateat  by  OiowiB  CavxiuKAn  (pub.  at  lSs.)«  eloth 
«ia,a«.  '  '  '*^  IMS 
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LAST  OF  THE  PLANTAQCNET8,  «s  mitoried  ITamllva.  flliultmtliiff  the  TnVOc  Bvnte. 
•ad  Domeitie  and  BcclMiutlcal  Maancn  of  the  ISth  ud  IMi  CtatoriM.  Fcap.  8?o,  Third 
Bdition  ( pub.  at  7«.  M. ),  elttth,  U.  (ki.  IM» 

CEVER'S   ARTHUR   O'LEARY;    HIS  WANDERINGS  AND   PONDERINGS   IN 

KANT  LANDS.    Edited  by  Habkt  LoutsQVSB.    CKViKUunc's  Hew  lUnatnted  Edition. 
Complete  In  1  vol.  8to  (pub.  at  12i. ),  cloth,  M.  lS4ft 

COVER'S  LEGENDS  AND  STORIES  OF  IRELAND.  Bodi  Iwlee.  s  vote.  leap.  8to» 
fourth  Edition,  embellished  vUh  Woodenta,  by  1U»tst  (pab.  at  lit,),  aloth,  9t.  6rf.         IMI 

IjOVER'S  HANDY  ANDY.  A  Talc  of  Irish  Lift.  Medtnm  •*».  TUxd  Edition,  with  94 
charaeteristiG  lUustrations  on  Steel  (pub.  at  1S«.),  cloth,  7<.  6ft.  ]84» 

LOVER'S  tREASURE  TROVE;  OR  L  S.  D.  A  BomMMle  IxMi  Tale  of  the  last  Cen- 
tury. Medium  8vo.  Second  Edition,  vlth  M  characteristic  lUnatrttloiu  on  Steel  (pub.  at  lU.  h 
doth,  9t.  IBM 

MARRYATS  (CART.)  POOR  JACK,  lUnstriAed  by  4S  lai«»  and  exgnirttely  bewitlfUl 
Engravings  on  Wood,  after  the  masterly  designa  of  Claucsov  STigmXLD,  B.A.  1  handsom* 
Tol.  royal  8to  (pub.  at  14*. ) ,  gilt  cloth,  9i.  1830 

MARRYATS  PIRATE  AND  THE  THREE  CUTTERS,  tro,  with  so  most  splendid  line 
EngntTings,  after  Stavvuld,  £ngr*Ted  on  Steel  by  Chaals*  Hkaxk  (originally  pub.  at 
12. 4«. ),  gUt  elbth,  10a.  64.  i9» 

MILLER'S  GODFREY  MALVERN,  OR  THE  UFE  OF  AN,  AUTHOR.  Byth» 
Anthor  of  "Gideon  GDea,"  "Boyston  Gower,"  **Day^in  the  Woods,"  Ac.  Ac   S  vols  In  1, 

.      .  STo,  with  3«  clerer  lUvstrations  by  Phiz  (pub.  at  1S«.),  cloth,  Of.  6d.  1843 

'  -  »  This  work  has  a  tone  and  an  individQaUty  which  distinguish  It  from  all  others,  and  cannot 
be  read  without  pleasure.  Mr.  Miller  has  the  forms  and  colouxs  of  rustic  lift  more  completely 
under  his  control  than  any  of  his  predecessors."— ^<A«iuBiiai. 

MFTFORD'S  (MISS)  OUR  VILLAGE;  complete  la  S  ▼ols.poattnbtSeilMorBanlTUw 

and  Sketches.    New  Edition,  beautlAil  Woodcnto,  gUt  cloth,  lOt. 

PHANTASMAGORIA  OF  FUN,  Edited  and  Illustrated  by  Auruo  Cwowwna.  9  vols, 
post  8vo,  illustrations  by  Lxbch,  Cjlvixshaiik.,  ftc.  (pub.  at  18t.),  doth,  7«.  W.  U4t 

PICTURES  OF  THE  FRENCH.    A  Series  of  Utmiy  and  Graphle  DelfaiMtlMM  of  rieash 

Character.    ""-  ' ' " " —'  "**^ .-.—-.-.■« ..  .-^. — 

1  large  toI. 
^"^  Engravings   , 

This  book  is  extremely  c , .         .  _ 

run  in  France,  greater  eren  than  the  Pickwick  Pi^rs  in  this  countiy. 

POOLE'S  COMIC  SKETCH  BOOK:  OR,  SKETCHES  AND  RECOLLECTIONS 
BY  THE  AUTHOR.  07  PAUL  PRT.  Second  Editton,  S  vols.,  post  Svo.,  flna  portrait, 
cloth  gilt,  with  new  comic  ornaments  (pub.  at  I8«.),  7<.  6d.  184S 

SKETCHES  FROM  FLEMISH  UFE.  By  Hudbix  CovacmcB.  Square  Umo,  UO  Wood 
Engravings  ( pub.  at ««. ) ,  doth,  i»,  6d. 

TROLLOPE'S  (MRS.)  UFE  AND  ADVENTURES  OF  MICHAEL  ARMSTRONG, 

>       THE  FACTORY  BOY,  medium  8vo,  with  24  Steel  Plates  (pub.  at  1ft.), gitt cloth,  6s.  td.    M40 

TROLLOPE3  (MRS.)  JESSIE  PHILLIPS.  A  Tde  of  thePtaanitDay,  medfini  t«o,  pert, 
and  It  Sted  Plates  (pub.  at  U».),  doth  gUt,  ft.  Cd.  1844 

UNIVERSAL  SONGSTER,  Illustrated  by  Ckvikshaitk,  being  the  larMst  eolleetlOB  of  «h» 
best  Songs  in  the  English  lanniage  (upwards  of  5,000),  8  vols.  8vo.  with  87  humorous  En- 
gravings on  Steel  and  Wood,  by  Oxobos  Cbttixshaxk*  aod  9  medallion  PortraiU  (pab.  at 
lU  16*.),  doth,  1ft.  6d. 


ALPHABET  OF  QUADRUPEDS,  niusttated  by  Figures  selected  from  the  works  of  lb* 
Old  Masters,  square  ISmo,  with  34  spirited  Engravings  after  Bbkohsm,  Rembraitot,  Cvtp, 
Paul  Poxtxb,  kc  aad  with  initidlettera  by  Mr.  Shaw,  doth,  gilt  edges  (pub.  at  4i.  6d.),  ft.- 


•  the  same,  the  plates  coloured,  gilt  doth,  gOt  edges  (pub.  at  7*.  6d.)  ft. 


CRABB'S  (REV.  G.)  NEW  PANTHEON,  or  Mythology  of  all  NaUons;  especiany  ftr  the 
Use  of  Schools  and  Young  Persons :  with  anestions  for  KiaminatloB  oa  tiie  Plan  of  Pnrvocx.  | 
18mo,  with  ao  pleasiDff  UUiOgtaphs  (pub.  at  Sfc),  doth,  ft.  1847! 

CROWQUILL'S  PICTORIAL  GRAMMAR.    lftM»  villi  m  kmMraos  flluitratloiia  (puK . 

atft.),doth,gmedges,ft.«(f.  184«i 

DRAPER'S  JUVENILE  NATURALIST,  or  Country  WaDu  in  Spring,  Summer,  Autwik. 
aa^  Whiter,  square  finao,  wMi  80  beanttftilly  executed  Woodeuta  (pub.  at  7s.  6d.),  dodi,  gfll^, 
edges,  4>.  6d.  184» 

ENCYCLOP>EDfA  OF  MANNERS  AND  ETIQUETTE,  comprising  an  improved  wUlloiii 

ef  Chesterfleld's  Advldito  his  Son  on  Men  aud  Mannen:  and  the  Young  Man's  owB3ook;  »• 

of  Polheness,  lateneetual  InproremeBt,  and  Moral  Depoctmont,  Muo^  Vrai(lsplece» 
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CCIUEfTRIAN  MANUAL  FOR  LAOtES^  \j  VwLun  Hoitabd.   Itip.  tTo,iip«wda«f  sf 

GAMMER  QRETHEL'S  FAIRY  TALES  AND  POPULAR  STORIES.  tranalaM  from 
tb*  Ootma  «f  eKiMM  (eoBtolBtei  a  Faiij  Tata*^  pwt  tvo,  ameroiM  Woodents  l>v  OacMbn 
Ckviumavx  (p«b.M)ta.«.}.eMb|llt»te.  ^^IMO 

GOOD-NATURED  BEAR,  a  Ston  for  ChlldnB  of  an  Agea,  ky  B.  H.  Houk.  Squan  Svo. 
pkrtw  (pa>.  at  flfc^ckrt^  8«.,  or  Wthttw  plat-  artuwa,  4«.  mm 

GRIMM'S  TALES  PROM  EASTERN  LANDS.  Sqnan  iftao,  platea  (pttb.atSfc),  dotk, 
8t.fi^0T  plaftaoeoloMsa^4cC«L  laif 

HALL'S  (CAPTAINBA8IL)  PATCHWORK  a  Now  9^alm^Wngm»m  UVansfm  «9d 
TnTote.  S«:ood  EMtoa,  U«o,^  cUih.  «itk  tha  bMk  vary  dddr  aad  apiu»priatel/S?i^ 
patckwaA  Aarkoa  (pMb.  aft  Ut.),  to.  ML  1841 

HOLIDAY  LIBRARY,  Edltad  by  Wxzxxax  Haxutt.  Uatfomlj  jninted  la  3  vob.  plates 
<Mib.  at  lit.  <A)«clith,  Mt.  «cf.,  or  a^panta^»  «i>:-^kaB  of  Watadoo,  u.  ftt  MoSy 
Onace,ai.M.    L^MidBofftttteiaia, aiul Fairy lUaa^Ja.  £l  IMs 

HOWrrrS  (WILLIAM)  jack  of  the  mux.    s  wla.  lano  (pall,  at  Ut.>,  ctoth  sttt. 

HOWrrrS  (MARY)  CHILDS   picture   and   verse  book,  coDimoa1y«aUed 

**  Otto  SpMkter'ft  Fabla  Book :"  tnaslated  iato  EocUab  Yam,  witb  Knacb  and  Oannan 

Tenc*  opposlia.  fomlaf  a  IVtslott,  •quara  Iftno,  willl  MO  laita  Wood  Ei«raTings  (pob.  at 

lOf.  M.),  extra  Tnrkejr  cTotb,  gilt  edget,  «f .  1845 

This  Uoaaoftha  oMat  olagaBt  javaaiM  boaka  avwr  pflod«eed,  aad  baa  tba  aovelty  of  being  in 


LAMB'S  TALES  FROM  SHAKSPEARE,  daikaad  priaatpalbr  for  tbo  oaa  of  Yoonr  P«iw>na 
( writtM  br  Miss  and  Chakies  Lamb), Sixtb  EdItloB,  embelUsbed  vith 20  Jaif e  andbaaatifiil 
Woodcut  Bngimviog*,  from  designs  by  Habtbt,  feap.  Bvo  (pub.  at  7«i  td,),  dotb  gilt,  St.  1843 
"  One  of  the  most  usefQl  and  agreeable  eoaipaBi<HU  to  the  understanding  of  Sbakspeare  wliicb 
bave  been  produced.  The  youtbAil  reader  who  is  abeat  to  taata  the  ebanas  of  onr  great  Bard, 
1b  strongly  racoauBaaded  4o  prepare  blmialf  by  first  reading  tbaae  alagaat  tales."  Qiimrterig 
Review. 

L.  E.  L.  traits  AND  TRIALS  OF  £ARLY  LIFE.  ASeriaaoflUesaddicnedto 
Young  Feeple.  By  L.  B.  L.  (Miss  Lxvnov).  Fourtil  BditloB,  Ibap.  gro,  with  a  beaatinxl 
Portrait  Ei«ravad  on  Steal  (pub.  at  St.),  glit  elotb,  i»,  1845 

LOUDON'S  (MRS.)  ENTERTAINING  NATURALtST,  being  popular  Descriptions, 
Tales  and  Aneedotea  of  aiore  than  900  Animals,  eonprehendiDg  all  the  Qaadrapeds,  Birds, 
Fishes,  BaptUai,  lasccts,  kc.  of  which  a  knowledge  Is  iadispansabla  in  Foltto  Bdueatiflti; 
Illustrated  V  upwards  of  M«  beastiftil  Woodonla,  by  Bbwxck,  lU&Tsr,  WAi]cr«ju  and 
oUbera,  poet  Svo,  gilt  i^th,  7«.  W .  1850 

MARTIN  AND  WESTALLS  PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  BIBLE,  thetettar- 
areas  by  the  Ser.  Bobabt  Cavbtbb,  »ro,  144axtremel7  beautlftil  Wood  Engrariaaa  bylba 
first  Artists  (including  reduced  copies  of  Maktib's  celebrated  Pictures,  Belahazasr^s  Feaet, 
Tba  Deluge,  Fall  of  Nlaeyeh,  fce.},  doth  gUt*  gUt  edgoi^  reduced  to  Ui.  Whole  bound  mor. 
richly  gilt,  gilt  edges,  18f.  1846 

A  most  elegant  present  to  jroung  people. 

PARLEY'S  (PETER)  WONDERS  OF  HISTORY.  Sqoare  ISmo,  nnmeroos  Woodcuts 
(pub.  at  6«. ),  cloth,  gilt  edges,  3«.  td,  1846 

PERCY  TALES  OF  THE  KINGS  OF  ENGLAND;  Stories  of  Camps  and  Battle-Flelds, 


cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  5<.  

lliis  beautiful  volume  has  enjoyed  a  large  share  of  snecesa,  and  desarredly. 

ROBIN  HOOD  AND  HIS  I^ERRY  FORESTERS.  By  Sxepub  Pbbct.  Sqvara  i3mo, 
8  Illustrations  by  Gilbebt  (pub.  at  S«.),  cloth,  8«.  6d.,  or  with  colotired  Plates,  5«.  185« 

STRICKLAND'S  (MISS)  EDWARD  EVELYN,  aTaleof  theRebemonofir45:  to  which  U 
added  "The  Peasant's  Tale,"  1:^  JBBPBa.xs  Xatlob,  fuff.  8va,  8  tea  PJirtaa  (pab««t^.), 
cloth  gilt,  2«.  6d.  1849 

By  the  popular  Anthor  of  the  lirea  of  tba  Onaaaa  ofJBagland. 

TOMKIN'S  BEAUTIES  OF  ENGLISH  POETRY,  aateoted  fer  fta  Use  of  Yontb,  and 
designed  to  Inculcate  fiie  Practice  of  Virtue.  Twentieth  Edition,  with  considerable  additions, 
royal  l8mo,  very  etogantfy  piintad,  with  a  beaattful  FsoBtispiaoa  aflar  HAirrBx,  elegaBtgilt 
edges,  Zt,.U.  1847 

WOOD-NOTES  FOR  ALL  SEASONS  (OR  THE  POETRY  OF  BIRDS),  a  Seriea  of 
Songs  and  Poems  for  Young  People,  contributed  by  Babrx  Cqbwai.l,  Wou>s-«ro&TH,. 
MooBS,  CoLBRisoE,  Campbbli.,  Joanka  Baillib,  Euza  Cook,  Mabt  Howxtt,  Mbs. 
Hemans,  Hogg,  Charlotte  Smith,  &c.  fcap.  8to,  vaqr  prettiiy  printed,  with  1ft  beautifol 
Wood  Engravings  (pub,  at  3«.  6d.),  cloth,  gilt  edges,  Ss.  U43 

YOUTH'S  (THE)  HANDBOOK  OF  ENTERTAINfNQ  KNOWLEDGE,  !»  a  Series  of 
Familiar  Conversations  on  the  most  interesting  productions  of  Nature  and  Art,  and  on  other 
Instructive  Topics  of  Polite  Education.  By  a  Lady  (MBS-.PAf.uaBB,  the  Sister  of  Caytain 
Mabryat),  t  vols.  fcap.  8vo,  Woodcuts  (pub.  at  I5«.),  dotb  gnt,A(.  I8«4 

Tliiii  is  a  very  clever  and  instructive  book,  adapted  to  tht  capacitifs  of  yOB'lg  people,  on  tba 


plan  of  the  Conversations  on  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  BotaL.V,  sc* 
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i^ustc  anil  iStusital  Mortis. 


THE  MUMCAL  UBHAflY.    A  Betocthm  of  tiw  bMt  Toeal  ml  iMtmmM  Mwle,  both 
£iicliih  and  Forein.    Edited  by  W.  Atrtov,  Esq.  of  fb»  Opera'  House.    8  ▼ols.lbUo,  com- 
vtSueaikag  more  tban  «M  pieoee  ef  Mwie,  b—nilftiHy  printed  wkk  nettilk  types  (pub.  at 
ii.  4«.).  leweA,  12.  nt.-M. 
The  vocal  and  InMnimenlia  ma^  be  had  lepantely,  eaeb  In  4  vole.  !••. 

MUSICAL  CABINET  AND  HARMONIST.  A  CeDeeflon  of  Clattieal  and  FoBolar  Yoeal 
and  Instramental  Moeic:  eamvMMag  Beleetlona  from  the  best  productions  of  all  the  Great 
Hasten;  English,  Soolch,  and  Irish  Metodbe;  vtth  many  of  the  Matiaaal  Ain  of  other 
Countries,  caibrai»at  Overtaxes,  Marches,  Bandos.  Qoadrtlles,  Waltsea,  and  Oallopades;  also 
Vadrisals,  Duets,  and  Qleea;  the  whole  adaptetf  either  Inr  the  Tolee,  the  Piaaft^brte,  the 


Hoiic,  beanttftiUy  printed  with  metalBe  tsrpea  (pnK  at  SL  Sil ),.aewedi 

The  grest  sale  orthe  Musical  Library,  In  consequence  of  its  extremely  low  price,  has  Indueed 
the  Advertiser  to  adopt  the  same  plan  of  selling  the  present  capital  selection.  As  the  contents 
«(«  quite  dillemt  Area  the  Mostoal  Lthmry,  and  the  iiiMMle  aarit  of  the  eelectloa  is  equal, 
the  work  ^llM  daaht  meelwilh  atmllBX  eueoees. 

MUSICAL  GEM ;  a  Collecfion  of  SOO  Modets  Songs JDueta,  GleM,  kc.  by  the  meet  eelebrated 
Composers  of  the  present  day,  adapted  for  the  Voice,  Flute,  or  Violin  (edited  by  Jork  Parky), 
S  Tols.  In  1,  Sto,  irith  a  beantlfttllir  engraved  Ttiie,  and  a  very  ifcUy  fiiumtaated  Ifnatlsplece 
(pub.  at  IL  !«.),  cloth  aUt,  Ita.  «d.  1841 

The  above  ciqaltal  eoUeetloa  eoatidna  a  great  number  of  fba  best  cqwritfrt  pteoea,  Induding 
■am*  of  the  meet  popular  aoDC*  of  Bn^am,  Btsbop,  itc.   It  fimsa  s.most  attnettee  volone. 


JWieifcfne.  gbtitftrs,  a«BtojnB,  CDSmfette, 


BARTON  AND  CASTLE'S  SRITtSH  FUORA  MEDICA;  Or.  Hbtory  ef  «he  Medlelaal 
PlairtBer€lfaatBriiala,»viiU.«TO,up«arda.of3M  finely  e^eured  flgwea  of  Plants  (pub.  at 
U.3*.),  cloth,  1/.16*.  .  1845 

An  exceedingly  cheap,  aidant,  and  Tahytble  work,  neoesaary  to  arary  medical  practitioner. 

BATEMAN   AND   WILLAN-S    DELINEATIONS   OF  CUTANEOUS   DISEASES. 

4to,  eontaining  73  Plates,  beautlfblly  and  very  accurately  coloured  under  the  superintendence 
of  an  eminent  ProfJsssional  .Gentleman  {Du  Cabswjux),  (pub.  at  UL  Ua.),  half  bound  mor. 
M.  it.  1840 

**  Dr.  Bateman*s  valuable  work  has  done  more  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  cutaneous  diseases 
than  any  other  that  has  ever  appeared."— Dr.  A.  T.  Thampum, 

BEHR'S  HAND-BOOK  OF  ANATOMY,  by  Bihxbtt  f Demonstrator  «t  Guy's  Hospital), 
thick  i2mo,  closely  printed,  cloth  lettered  (pub.  at  lOf.  6d.),  8a.  6d.  1846 

BOSTOCK'S  (DR.)  SYSTEM  OF  PHYSIOLOGY,  comprising  a  Complete  View  of  the 
■preeent  state  of  the  Science.  41h  Edition,  revised  and  oocrected  throughout,  8«o  t900  pages), 
(pub.  at  lU  ),  oloth,  8a.  1834 

BURNSTS  PRINCIPLES  OF  MIDWIFERY,  tenth  and  best  adMon,  thick  Ivo,  cloth  lettered, 
(pub.atMfc),Ss. 

CELSUS  DE  MEDICINA.  Edited  by  S.  Mixxisajt,  M.D.  enm  Indlce  eoploalasimo  ex  edit. 
Targie.    Thick  8vo,  Frontispiece  (pub.  at  16(.),  cloth,  9«.  1831 

lliis  is  the  very  best  edition  of  Celsus.  It  contains  critical  and  medical  notes,  applicable  to 
the  practice  of  tide  eonntry :  a  parallel  !hib)e  of  ancient  and  modern  Medical  terms,  svnonymes, 
weights,  measures,  Ac  snd,  indeed,  everything  which  can  be  usefiil  to  the  Medical  Student; 
together  with  a  singularly  extensive  Index. 

HOPE'S  MORBID  ANATOMY,  royal  SvoywUh  48  highly  iinUhed  coloured  Plates,  contain- 
ing 160  aceunte  DeUuMMans  of  Cases  In  avowry  known  variety  of  Disease  (pub.  at  5^  8«.), 
cloth,  SZ.8S.  1834 

LAWRENCE'S  LECTURES  ON  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY,  PHYSIOLOGY, 
ZOOLOGY,  AND  THE  HATURAL  HISTORY  OP  MAN.  New  Edition,  post  8to,  mitti  a 
Trontiftpiece  of  Portraits,  engraved  on  Steel,  and  12  Plates,  cloth,  5<. 

LAWRENCE  (W.)  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE.  Third  Edition,  revised  tnd 
enlarged.    Ivo  (820  closely  printed  pages ),  (pub.  at  IZ.  4<. ),  cloth,  10«.  M.  1844 
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